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CYANOGEN-COMPOUNDS. 

{ConHnusd,) 


DiCTANiDB  OF  CoppEK  OT  CvpRous  Ctanidb.  CuKJy.— 1.  Wheu 
hydrated  dioxide  of  copper  precipitated  by  potash  from  the  eolation 
of  the  dichloride  in  hydrochloric  acid^  and  washed,  is  immersed^  in 
aqneoQS  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  is  conyerted,  with  evolution  of  heat,  into 
white  dicyanide  of  copper.  (Berzelius,  Rammelsberg.)  —  2.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  or  cyanide  of  potassinm  added  to  a  solution  of  dichloride  of  copper 
in  hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  white,  curdy  precipitate.  (Proust.) — 3.  The 
same  precipitate  is  formed  on  adding  hydrocyanic  acid  to  solution  of 
protochloride  of  copper  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid.  (Berzelius.)  ^- 
4.  Protocyanide  of  copper  heated  beneath  a  watery  liquid  is  conrerted 
into  dicyanide.  (Vauquelin,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  9,  120.) 

The  white  powder  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  fuses  when 
heated,  giving  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  yielding  a  light 
brown-red,  tumefied  mass.  (Gm.) — The  compound,  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  gives  off  binoxide  of  nitrogen.  It  forms  a  colourless  solution  in 
aqueous  ammonia,  a  yellow  solution  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  iff 
precipitated  from  the  latter  by  potash.  (Vauquelin.)  Water  likewise' 
reprecipitates  dicyanide  of  copper  ^om  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid* 

SGm.)— This  compound  does  not  dissolve  in  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
t  dissolves  in  carbonate  and  succinate  of  ammonia,  and  likewise  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  in  sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
(Wittstein.) 

Dicyanide  of  copper  unites  with  the  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals, 
forming  colourless  salts,  from  which  acids  precipitate  the  dicyanide  of 
copper  in  thick  white  flakes,  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Two-thirds  Ctanide  of  Copper,  or  Cuprobo-cupric  Ctanidb. 
a.  Cu'CyjCuCy. — Known  only  in  the  hydrated  state.  Vauquelin  (Ann, 
Chim.  Fhys,  9,  120),  and  Pagenstecher  {N,  Tr.  3,  1,  451),  who  first 
examined  this  compound,  appear  to  have  taken  it  for  protocyanide  of 
copper;  Wbhler  {Poffff,  1,  236)  found  that  its  formation  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  cyanogen,  and  Rammelsberg  (Pogg,  42,  121)  confirmed  the 
supposition  {Handh,  Aufl.  3, 1,  1264)  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  dicyanide 
and  protocyanide  of  copper. — 1.  Hydrated  protoxide  of  copper  immersed 
in  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  converted  into  small,  yellowish  grey, 
crystalline  granules.  (Vauquelin.)  —  2.  Hydrocyanic  acid  added  to  sul- 
phate of  copper  slowly  throws  down  transparent,  light  green  crystals. 
(Pagenstecher.)  —  3.  The  brownish  yellow  hydrated  protocyanide  of 
copper  precipitated  by  cyanide  of  potassium  Irom  a  cold  solution  of  a 
cupnc  salt,  is  gradually  converted,  with  evolution  of  cyanogen,  into  the 
siskin-green  cuproso-cupric  cyanide.  (Wohler,  Gm.)  —  4.  Cuproso- 
jDotassic  cyanide,  KCy,Cu*Cy,  forms  the  same  precipitate  with  cnprio 
'•-▼OL.  vni.  B 
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salts.  (Rammelsberg). — The  compound  must  be  washed  and  dried  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

Siskin-green  crystalline  granules  or  transparent  prisms^  haying  a 
strong  lustre. 

This  compound,  when  heated  to  100%  gives  off  cyanogen  and  water, 
and  without  losing  its  cryitalline  form,  is  converted  into  white  dicyanide 
of  copper.  (Rammelsberg.)  When  heated  to  100°  under  water,  it  gives 
off  cyanogen  and  becomes  crei^ln-^olottred,  according  to  Wohler,  white 
according  to  Gm. — Nitric  acid  dissolves  the  compound,  with  evolution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  forms  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper.  (Rammels- 
berg.)— Hydrochloric  acid  also  liberates  hydrocyanic  acid  (Pagenstecher, 
Rammelsberg,  Gm.),  and,  on  the  application  of  heat,  dissolves  the  deco- 
lorized residue,  forming  a  mixture  of  dichloride  and  protochloride  of 
copper.  (Gm.)  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  cuproso-cupric  cyanide, 
even  in  the  cold,  forming  a  brown  solution,  which  yields  a  white  preci- 
pitate on  the  addition  of  water.  (Gm.) — Aqueous  solution  of  potash 
converts  cuproso-cupric  cyanide  into  cuproso-potassio  cyanide^  with 
separation  of  hydrated  cupric  oxide.   (Gm.) 

CttCy,Cii«Cy  +  KO  -  KCy,Cu«Cy  +  CuO. 

On  agitating  the  compound  with  potash,  a  blue  filtri^  is  obtained,  which 
when  boiled,  loses  its  colour  and  deposits  black  oxide  of  oopper.  (Ram- 
melsberg.)— Aqueous  ammonia  dissolves  the  compound,  forming  a  blue 
solution  and  leaving  a  blue  residue.  (Rammelsberg.) — Aqueous  caustic 
ammonia  (aa  stated  by  Scheele)  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolve  the 
compound  completely,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures;  other  ammoni&« 
salts  only  with  the  aid  of  heat.  (Wittstein.) — ^In  an  aqueous  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  the  compound  assumes  at  first  a  yellow  colour, 
because  the  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  the  dicyanide  most  quickly 
and  leaves  the  protocyanide;  but  afterwards  the  protocyanide  is  likewise 
converted  into  dicyanide  and  dissolved,  with  evolution  of  cyanogen. 
(Gm.) — The  compound  dissolves  with  green  colour  in  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  (Scheele.) — The  author  observed  neither  solution  nor 
green  colouring. 

Or: 

3Ctt 96    ....    49-74        3Cu'Cy....  270  ....  69-95  ....  70-46 

2rCy 52     ....    26-94                 Cy...,  26  ....  6*73  ....  617 

5  HO 45    ....    23-32      10  HO 90  ....  23*32  ....  23-37 

Qa>Oy,CciCy  +  5Aq  ....  193    ....  lOOOQ  386  lOO-OO  10000 

1r  Dufau  (Compt  rend.  36,  1099)  prepares  this  compound  by  parsing 
into  a  tolerably  dilute  solution  of  a  cupric  salt,  a  solution  equally  dilute 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  such  proportion  as  to 
leave  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  copper-salt  undecom posed ; — or  by 
passing  a  stream  of  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour  into  water  in  which  cuprio 
oxide  is  suspended.  The  precipitate  formed  is  yellow  at  first,  but 
rapidly  becomes  green,  and  gives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanogen. 
The  green  precipitate,  which  has  a  crystalliue  aspect,  contains  1  At. 
water,  so  that  its  formula  is  Cu'Cy.CuCy  +  Aq.  At  100""  it  gives  off 
water  without  decomposing,  but  at  higher  temperatures  it  gives  off 
cyanogen,  and  is  converted  into  cuprous  cyanide.  Acids  separate  white 
cuprous  cyanide  from  it,  producing  at  the  same  time  a  cupric  salt,  and 
eliminating  hydrocyanic  acid.  Caustic  potash  transforms  it  into  oupnH 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  cuprie  oxide.     Ammoniii  dissolves  it  yery 
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easily,  forttiing  a  bine  liquid,  which  by  spontaneoos  evaporation  deposits 
beautifal  green  needles  of  biammoniacal  cuproso-cnprio  cyanide,  (yid, 
inf.) — It  dissolves]  very  readily  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming 
a  colourless  or  slightly  bluish  l.iquid,  which  soon  changes  to  a  crystalline 
mass  having  a  nacreous  aspect,  and  consisting  of  cnprocyauide  of  potas- 
.  sium;  its  formation  is  attended  with  evolution  of  cyanogen. 

6.  2Cu*Cy,CuCy  +  Aq. — When  a  cupric  salt  is  precipitated  by  a 
moderately  concentrated  solution  of  cjunide  of  potassium  added  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  throw  down  nearly  all  the  copper,  an  amorphous 
powder  is  obtained,  of  an  olive-yellow  colour,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
cyanogen  is  given  off:  the  precipitate  has  the  composition  above  stated. ~- 
Both  this  compound  and  the  preceding  (a)  are  very  instable,  sometimes 
decomposing  spontaneously,  sometimes  on  the  slightest  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, and — especially  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid — 
giving  o:ff  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  leaving  cuprous  oyanide.  (Dufau.)  IT 

Pbotoctanidb  op  Copper,  or  Cupric  Cyanide.  CuCy. — Known 
only  in  the  hydrated  state. — 1.  Carbonate  of  copper  treated  with  aqueous 
kydroeyanio  acid  gives  off  carbonic  aeid,  and  forms  brown-yeliow  proto* 
cyanide  of  copper.  (Scheele.)  —  2.  Hydrocyanic  acid  added  to  acetate  of 
copper  immediately  throws  down  the  same  compouud,  (PageHstecher, 
i\r.  Tr.  8,  ),  451.)  —  3.  Aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  added,  not  in 
excess,  to  cold  solutions  of  cupric  salts,  throws  down  brown-yellow  proio- 
cyanide  of  copper.  (Scheele.)  This  brown-yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated 
protocyanide  of  copper  decomposes  spontaneously  at  ordinary  temperar 
tares  into  cyanogen  gas  and  hydrated  Gupro80*>cupric  cyanide;  and  thii 
mixture,  when  heated,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  cyanogen,  and  is 
converted  into  white  dicyanide  of  copper. — In  consequence  of  this  great 
tendency  to  decomposition,  the  properties  oi  ouprio  cyanide  are  but  little 
known. 

Cuprocyanide    of  Ammonium.     NH*Cy,Cu*Cy. — ^Eiist«,  accoftLinjr  to 

Monthiert  (iV.  J.  Pharm,  11,  257),  who,  however,  says  nothing  more  about  it. — 
H  In  the  preparation  of  biammoniacal  cuproso-cupric  cyanide  (vid.  inf.} 
by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  cupric  oxide  suspended  in  ammonia^ 
if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  continued  after  the  needles  of  the  green 
cyanide  have  been  formed,  these  crystals  first  redissolve,  then  the  liquid 
gradually  becomes  paler,  and  soon  loses  its  colour  completely.  Wlien 
concentrated  and  left  to  cool  slowly,  it  deposits  beautiful,  colourless, 
prismatic  needles  of  cuprocyanide  of  ammonium.<-^This  compound,  like 
the  corresponding  potassium-salt,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
like  that  salt  also,  decomposes  when  continuously  boiled  in  that  liquid. 
Heated  to  100^  it  gives  off  cyanide  of  ammonium;  at  a  slightly  higher 
temperature,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  pure  cuprous  cyanide.  (Dufau.)  Hi 

Ammoniacal  Cuproso-cupric  Cyanide,  o.  NH*C^,2Cu*Cy,H0. — 
Cuprocyanure  de  cuivre  ammoniacaL—CvL'pric  sulphate  forms  with  cuprocyanide* 
of  ammonium,  a  yellow  precipitate,  Whiel^  when  washed  and  dried  in 
vacuo,  gives  off  cyanogen  and  turns  green: 

2(NH^Cy,Ctt2Cy)  +  CuSO»  +  HO  =  NH^CQ*Cy«,HO  +  NH^O.SC  +  Cy. 

This  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  acids  and  gives  off  ammonia  when 
acted  upon  by  fixed  alkalis.  (Monthiers.) 
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IT  h.  NIPsCn'Oy^CaCVyHO.  Cyanure  Cmttrotoctqnriqtie  ammonkunU.— 
When  a  Bolntion  of  cyanide  of  ammoninm  is  mixed  with  a  cnpric  salt,  a 
considerable  anantity  of  cyanogen  is  disengaged,  and  a  bluish  green 
precipitate  is  formed  containing  ammonia^  and  haying  in  fiict  the  compo- 
sition just  stated. — Blnish  green  amorphons  powder,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  famt  blue  colour;  when  boiled  in 
water,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  is  resolved  into  cuprocyanide  of  ammo- 
nium, which  remains  in  solution,  and  cuprous  cyanide,  which  is  preci- 
pitated.-—Hie  caprous  cjanide  obtained  in  this  and  in  certain  nmilar  reactions  has 
more  or  less  of  a  brown  colour,  but  is  identical  in  composition  with  the  white  cyanide. 
The  compound  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  bat 
^ves  off  water  and  ammonia  at  100^;  a  heat  somewhat  greater  oonveris 
it  rapidly  into  cuprous  cyanide.  (Dufiiu.) 

C  2N  EI',CuH]ly,GuCy.  C^anure  euproioeuprique  biamnumuieal,  —  1.  The 
compound  h  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  forming  a  sky-blue  liquid, 
which,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  deposits  beautiful  green  needles  having 
the  composition  just  statea. — 2.  A  more  convenient  method  of  obtaining 
this  compound  is  to  pass  a  stream  of  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour  into  am- 
monia containing  cuprio  oxide  in  suspension.  The  oxide  of  copper  dis- 
solves at  first  under  the  influence  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid;  but  after  a 
while,  small,  brilliant  green  needles  appear  in  the  liquid,  and  increase 
rapidly  in  quantity;  the  operation  is  then  to  be  stopped,  and  the  liquid 
left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  deposits  another  crop  of  the  green  needles.  ^ 
8.  This  salt  is  also  formed  by  dissolving  dicyanide  of  copper  in  ammonia. 
The  solution  remains  colourless  if  protected  from  the  air;  but  if  oxygen 
has  access  to  it,  in  ever  so  small  a  quantity,  it  rapidly  turns  blue,  and 
when  evaporated,  deposits  the  green  needles  of  the  salt  e, — Biammoniacal 
cuprosocupric  cyanide  forms  beautiful  green,  prismatic  needles,  having  a 
metallic  lustre;  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  and  exhibits 
with  various  reagents  the  same  actions  as  cuprosocupric  cyanide  and  the 
compound  6.  (Dufau.) 

d.  3NH',Cu*Cy,CuCy.  Cyanure  cuprowetgnrigue  Mammoniaeal. — The  com- 
pound e  dissolves  readily  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia;  and  if  the  ammonia 
be  constantly  kept  in  excess  by  passing  a  stream  of  ammoniacal  gas  into 
the  liquid,  the  solution,  when  afterwards  left  to  cool,  deposits  either 
prismatic  needles  or  crystalline  plates  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  consisting  of 
the  compound  a. — This  salt,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gives  off  ammonia 
and  turns  green.  It  may  also  be  prepared  from  cuprosocupric  cyanide  or 
the  compound  b,  (Dufau.)  IT 

Cuprocyanide  of  Poiamum  A.  KCy,Cu*Cy.  —  DiscoTeced  by  Ittncr 
{Beitr&ge),  and  further  investigated  by  Gm.  {Handh.  Auil.  3, 1,  1268),  and  Rammels- 
berg  (Pogg,  42, 124)  j  comp.  also  Balard  (Compt.  rend.  19,  909),  who,  however,  does  not 
state  anything  new  respecting  it.  (Concerning  CenedeUa's  particular  variety  of  cupro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  rid.  Berzelius,  Jahretber,  15,  176.>~Precipitated  sulphide  of 
copper  dissolves  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming  cuprocyanide  and  sulphide  of 
potassium.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius.) — 1.  Hydra  ted  cupric  oxide,  or  cuproso* 
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eupric  cyanide^  is  dissolved  in  aqaeoas  cyanide  of  potassiam,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Ittner.)  From  this  mode 
of  preparation,  Ittner  was  led  to  regard  the  crystals  as  hydrocyanate  of 
eupric  oxide  and  potash  (protocyanide  of  copper  and  potassium);  but 
when  eupric  oxide  or  cuprio  cyanide  is  dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassium, 
cyanogen  is  set  free,  so  that  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution, 
white  cuprous  cyanide  is  thrown  down.  (Gm.) — Monthiers  pours  excess 
of  potash  on  hvdrated  eupric  oxide,  and  adds  hydrocyanic  acid  till  the 
hydrate  is  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  becomes  quite  colourless.  To  obtain 
a  perfectly  white  salt,  he  avoids  the  application  of  heat.  —  2.  Dicjranide 
of  copper  is  precipitated  by  cyanide  of  potassium  from  the  solution  of 
the  dichloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  potash  added  to  the  liquid  till  it 
reddens  turmeric,  then  hydrocyanic  acid  till  its  odour  becomes  permanent, 
then  potash  again,  and  so  on  alternately;  the  residual  white  powder  is 
then  dissolved  by  adding  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  boiling,  and  the 
liquid  evaporated  and  cooled.  The  salt  A  crystallizes  out  first,  after- 
wards the  more  soluble  salt  B.  (Gbn.)  —  8.  This  compound  may  also  be 
obtained  by  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  aqueous  solution  of 
acetate  of  copper  till  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved. 
The  solution,  which  is  formed  with  evolution  of  cyanogen,  assumes  at 
first  a  purple-red  colour,  but  afterwards,  on  further  addition  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  heating,  turns  yellow.  (Kammelsberg.)  The  solution, 
whether  prepared  according  to  1,  2,  or  3,  yields  on  evaporation  or  cooling, 
first  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  crystallized  salt  A,  and  then 
by  further  evaporation  and  cooling,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  crystals  B 
(Kammelsberg.) 

F.  &  E.  Rodgers  (PhU.  Mag,  J.  4,  96),  likewise  frequently  obtained 
a  puiple-red  solution,  which  however  soon  turned  yellow,  and  when 
heated  became  colourless;  with  cream  of  tartar,  the  solution  while  still 
red  gives  a  light  red  precipitate,  but  after  decolorization,  a  white  pre- 
eipitate.  I  have  likewise  frequently  obtained  this  purple  solution 
{Handb.  Anfi.  8,  1,  1268,)  on  bringing!  cuprosocupric  cyanide  in  contact 
with  potash  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  has  turned  brown  by  spon- 
taneous decomposition;  it  lost  its  purple  colour  when  treated  with  excess 
of  potash,  but  recovered  it  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid;  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  yielded  crystals  of  the  salt 
B,  contaminated  with  a  brown  powder  (paracyanogen  ?). 

Transparent  prisms,  needles,  and  laminao,  pale  yellow  according  to 
Ittner  and  Gm.,  but  colourless  according  to  Kammelsberg,  who  regards 
the  colouring  as  accidental;  also  according  to  Meillet  {N,  J.  Fkarm.  8, 
443),  and  Monthiers  {N.  J,  Pharm.  11,  255).  Taste  bitter  and  metallic. 
(Ittner.) 

The  crystals  when  heated  give  off  a  small  quantity  of  water  [pro- 
bably only  hygroscopic],  become  white  and  opaque,  and  afterwards  fuse 
to  a  transparent  liquid,  pale  blue  by  transmitted  light,  but  having  fine 
brown-rea  particles  fioating  in  it,  which  impart  a  brown-red  colour  to  it 
by  reflected  light;  no  further  decomposition  ensues  at  a  moderate  red 
heat.  (Gddl)  These  brown-red  particles,  which  separate  from  the  ori- 
ginally colourless  liquid,  consist  of  very  finely  divided  copper,  whence 
also  proceeds  the  blue  colour  which  the  liquid  afterwards  exhibits  by 
transmitted  light.  (Kammelsberg.) — Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through 
the  aqueous  solution,  throws  down  but  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  even 
after  a  long  time.  (Ittner,  Kammelsberg.) — The  stronger  acids  added  in 
small  quantity  throw  down  white  dicyauide   of  copper  and  eliminate 
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hydrocyanic  acid.  (Gm.)  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  salts  of 
ferric  and  stannic  oxide,  excepting  that  the  hydrates  of  these  oxides  are 
at  the  same  time  precipitated.  (Ittner.)  Mercuric  salts  throw  down 
hydrocyanate  of  cupric  oxide  [dicyanide  of  copper]  with  formation  of 
cyanide  of  mercury  and  a  potash  salt.  Alkalis  have  no  action  on  this 
compound.  (Ittner.)  The  crystals  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  with 
partial  separation  of  dicyanide  of  copper,  whereby  they  become  opaque, 
and  afterwards  crumble  to  a  white  powder.  The  solution  when  evapo- 
rated first  yields  crystals  of  the  salt  A,  then  of  B;  the  former  is  there- 
fore rendered  soluble  in  water  only  through  the  medium  of  the  latter. 
(Rammelsberg). 

C^r^fHaUini*  Bumnelaberg.    llonthien. 

4C 24-0  ....  15-46                                      15-6 

2  N 280  ....  18-04                                         182 

2Ctt    640  ....  41-24  40-55     410 

K 39-2  ....  25-26  2603     252 

KCy,CuK>f 155-2     ....  100*00  100-0 

Cuprocyanide  of  Potasgium  £.  3KCv,Cu*Cy. — Discovered  by  Qm. 
(Handb,  Aufl.  3,  1,  1268)^  more  minutely  examined  by  Rammelsberg 
\Pogg»  42^  124). — Preparation,  the  same  as  that  of  the  salt  A.  In  some 
cases,  the  salt  A  crystallizes  first  from  the  liquid,  and  afterwards  the 
salt  B;  or  if  the  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  present  be  consider* 
able,  the  salt  B  crystallizes  out  alone.  (Gm.,  Rammelsberg.)  According 
to  Prince  Bagration  {J,  pr,  Ckem,  31,  867),  copper  dissolves  in  aqueous 
cyanide  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  in  this  reaction,  the  same  salt 
is  produced  together  with  free  potash  {pomp,  Eisner,  VII,  417). 

Colourless,  transparent,  rhombic  prisms,  truncated  on  the  lateral 
edees,  and  havinjep  6-sided  summits.  (Gm.)  Permanent  in  the  air  (Ram- 
melsberg) ;  acquires  a  bluish  white  tint  after  long  keeping.  (Gm.) — The 
crystals  decrepitate  when  heated,  and  at  a  temperature  much  below 
redness,  they  fuse  without  loss  of  water,  and  form  a  liquid  which  is 
likewise  blue  by  transmitted,  and  brown-red  by  reflected  light,  and  does 
not  undergo  any  further  decomposition  at  a  moderate  red  heat;  on  cooling, 
it  solidifies  into  a  mass  coloured  reddish  white  by  admixed  particles  of 
copper. — Small  quantities  of  the  stronger  acids  precipitate  dicyanide  of 
copper  from  the  solution,  and  liberate  hydrocyanic  acid.  (6m.)  A  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  ferric  salts,  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
being,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time.  (Rammelsberg.)  Mercurous 
nitrate  forms  a  green  precipitate.  (Gm.) — The  salt  dissolves  readily  in 
Water,  and  its  warm  concentrated  solution  takes  up  a  considerable  Quan- 
tity of  the  salt  A,  so  that  as  it  cools,  crystals  of  A  separate  out.  (Ram* 
melsberg.)  The  solution  of  the  salt  B  forms  a  pale  yellow  precipitate 
with  cupric  salts.  (Gm.,  F.  &  £.  Rodgers.)  This  precipitate  should  be : 
Cu*Cy». 

Crystallized.  RammeUberg. 

3K  117-6    ....    41-17     41-09 

2Cu 64-0     ....     22-41     22-36 

4  Cy 104-0     ....     36-42 

3KCy,Cu«Cy 2856     ....  10000 

IT  Ciiprocyanide  of  Potassium  C,  2KCy,3Cu*Cy. — Formed  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  fused  dicyanide  of  copper.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  64^ 
65.)  % 


Cuprocffonide  rf  Sodwim.'^Vorm^  h]f  pt0ttpitatinf[  the  aolniion  <4* 
red  cuprocyanide  of  barium  with  au  equivsdent  quantity  of  snlpbate  9f . 
soda,  and  eyaporating  the  filtrate,  which  contains  purpuiate  of  soda  as 
well  as  oyaniae  of  copper  and  sodium ;  the  former  of  these  salts  efflo- 
resces at  the  edge,  while  the  cuprocyanide  of  sodium  remains  in  the 
basin  i  ithe  form  of  small  needles,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air. 
(Meillet,  N.  J,  Fkarm.  8,  418.) 

Cuprocyanide  of  Barium. — ^Wheti  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  poured 
upon  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  copper  and  hydrate  of  baryta^  the  whole 
dissolves  with  brisk  efferrescence.  The  carmine-coloured  precipitate 
formed  by  purpurate  of  ammonia  is  evaporated,  whereby  it  gradually 
loses  its  colour.  Water  poured  upon  the  residue  dissolves  out  the  colour- 
less  cuprocyanide  of  barium,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  baryta. 
(Meiliet.) 

Cuprocyanide  of  Uranium  9 — Cuprocyanide  of  potassiam  B  added  to 
hydrochlorate  of  nranio  oxide  throws  down  a  pale  yellow  powder.  (Gm.) 

Cuprocyanide  of  Manganese, — a.  Cuprocyanide  of  potassium  A  forma 
with  manganous  salts  a  yellowish  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in 
acids  with  evolution  of  hydrocyauic  acid.  (Ittner.)— 6.  Cuprocyanide  of 
potassium  B  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  manganous  salts.  (Gm.) 

Sesquicyanide  of  Manganese  and  Copper. — Sesquicyanide  of  manga- 
nese and  potassiunl  forms  a  grey  precipitate  with  cupric  salts.  (Ram- 
melsberg.) 

Cuprocyanide  of  Bismuth, — Cuprocyanide  of  potassium  A  forms  with 
bismuth-salts  a  yellowish  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  acids  with 
evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Ittner.) 


Cuprocyanide  of  Zinc. — a.  Cuprocyanide  of  potassium  forms  with 
zino-salts  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  acids  with  separation 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Ittner.)— 6.  The  copperHE»lt  B  yields  curdy  white 
flakes.  (Gm.) 

Cuprocyanide  of  Cadmium. — Cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potassium 
added  to  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  throws  down  a  brownish  white 
precipitate,  with  evolution  of  cyanogen  gas.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Cuprocyanide  of^  Ttn.— Cuprocyanide  of  potassium  B  forms  a  white, 
Gurdy  precipitate  with  protochloride  of  tin.  (Gm.) 


Cuprocyanide  of  Lead.-~a.  Cuproojranide  of  potassium  forms,  with 
lead-salts,  a  whitish-green  precipitate  (white,  according  to  Rammelsberg), 
which  dissolves  in  acids  with  evolution  of  hydrocjranic  acid.  (Ittner.)-— • 
(.  The  copper-salt  B  precipitates  lead-salts  in  fine,  white,  onrdy  flake* 
(Gm.) 

Cuprocyanide  of  Iron. — a.  Cuprocyanide  of  potassium  A  forms,  with 
ferric  salts,  a  greenish  yellow  precipitate,  from  which  acids  dissolve  out 
dicyanide  of  copper,  leaving  a  residue  of  protocyanide  of  iron.  (Ittner;) 
The  precipitate  is  white,  but  turns  yellow  when  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
surface  becoming  yellowish  green.  (Kammelsberg.)--^.  Cuprocyanide  of 
potassium  B  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  turns  greenish  on  exposure 
to  the  air  (Rammelsberg);  aoooiding  to  F.  &  £.  Ro^ers^  the  pre^itate 
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ii  irhite.    With  green  yitriol  free  from  ferric  oxide^  the  author  obtained 
no  precipitate. 

Cuprous  Fcrrocyanide.  Ca'FeCy'  t — Ferrocyanide  of  potassiam  added 
to  a  eolution  of  dichloride  of  copper  in  hjdiochlorio  acid  throws  down 
white  flakes  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air^  or  to  the  action  of  chlorine- 
water,  become  purple-red  from  formation  of  the  following  compound. 
(Proust,  A.  Oehl,  6,  578.)  The  precipitate  immersed  in  ammonia  turns 
grey  and  dissolves,  but  it  is  not  soluble  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.) 

Oupric  Ferrocyanide,  C'N^FeCu*  =  Cu^FeCy*. — Ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium added  to  excess  of  a  cupric  salt  forms  a  dark  purple-red  preci- 
pitate. The  liquids,  if  concentrated,  solidify  in  a  ma^^ia  when  stirred ; 
if  more  dilute,  they  yield  thick  flakes;  and  if  very  dilute,  the  mixture 
assumes  a  beautiful  red  colour. — This  precipitate,  even  when  a  large 
excess  of  copper-salt  is  used,  carries  down  with  it  a  large  quantity  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  so  that  it  may  contain  as  much  as  5  per  cent, 
of  potassium.  (Mosander.^  The  potassium-salt  cannot  be  removed  by 
continued  washing.  If,  therefore,  the  precipitate  be  suspended  in  water, 
and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrosen — ^which  takes  a  long  time-^a 
strongly  acid  liquid  is  obtained  which,  like  hydroferrocyanic  acid,  deposits 
Prussian  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with 
ferric  salts,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  ether,  excepting  on  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  contains  H^KFe^Cy^'.  (Williamson,  Ann.  Pharm, 
57,  245). — H  According  to  Rammelsberg  {Pogg.  74,  Q5)^  acetate  or 
sulphate  of  copper  mixed  with  hydroferrocyanic  acid,  yields  pure  ferro- 
cyanide of  copper,  which  after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  contains 
Cu'FeCy'  4-  7  Aq;  according  to  Monthiers,  however,  it  contains  d  Aq. 
—-When  a  cupric  salt  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  the  precipitate  formed  consists,  according  to  Mosander,  of  the 
anhydrous  compound  KCn,FeCy*;  but  according  to  Rammelsberg,  it  con- 
tains 2  At.  water,  and  its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  improbable 
formula  Cu'FeCy*  -h  KCy,FeCy  +  2 Aq.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  is  added  by  drops  to  excess  of  the  cupric  salt,  a  preci- 
pi^te  is  formed  consisting  of  Cu»FeCy»,K»FeCy',2Aq+9(Cu*FeCy»,7Aq). 
\jahresber,  1847-8,  478.)  IT 

The  salt  gives  up  only  a  part  of  its  water  when  gently  heated,  and 
at  a  stronger  heat,  evolves  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  as  well  as  water 
(Vauquelin),  also  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  nitrogen  gas.  (Berzelius). 
The  residue,  if  more  strouely  heated  in  a  retort,  exhibits  a  faint  glow, 
and  appears  afterwards  to  be  composed  of  1  At.  bicarbide  of  iron  and 
2  At.  monocarbide  of  copper.  (Berzelius.) — Aqueous  potash  decomposes 
the  salt,  producing  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrated  cupric  oxide. 
(Ittner.)  In  oil  of  vitriol,  which  dissolves  but  little  of  it,  the  salt 
assumes  a  greenish  yellow-white  colour ;  but  on  subsequent  immersion  in 
water,  which  withdraws  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  resumes  its  dark  red  colour. 
(Berselius.^ — Insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  which  do  not  decompose  it; 
also  insoluble  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (Brett,  Wittstein.) 

Cuprous  Ferridcyanide.  3CuK]!y,Fe"C3r'. — Formed  by  mixing  dichlo* 
ride  of  copper  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  ferridcyanide  of  potas* 
slum.  The  red-brown  precipitate  dissolves  instantly  in  ammonia,  but 
not  in  its  salts.  (Wittstein.) 

CWpm  Ferrid^mide.    dCuCy,Fe>Cy**-^Ferridcyanide  of  potassiom 
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forms  with  cuprio  salts  a  brownish  yellow  magma  (Gm.  Smee);  /ipreenish* 
yellow,  according  to  Williamson.  This  precipitate  contains  ferridcyanide 
of  potassium  intimately  combined.  When  exposed  to  sunshine,  it  be- 
comes brown-red,  passing,  therefore,  into  the  state  of  Cu'FeCy'.— With 
aqueous  potash,  it  yields  cupric  oxide  and  ferridcyanide  of  potassium. 
(Williamson.) — The  yellow-green  precipitate  dissolves  immediately  in 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia^  forming  a  grass-green  solution;  in 
other  ammoniacal  salts,  it  dissolves  partially  and  only  on  the  application 
of  heat,  forming  yellow  solutions,  which  become  turbid  as  they  cool. 
(Wittstein.) 

Ammonio-ferTOcyanvit  of  Copper, -^K,  WUh  2  M*  Ammonia, 
2NH»,C«N>FeCu»  =  2NH*  -f  Cu»FeCy*-  Cyanoferrure  de  cuime  amm^ 
niacal. 

1.  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  oxide  obtained  by  immersing 
copper  in  aqueous  ammonia  forms,  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  pure 
white,  bulky  precipitate,  which  [on  exposure  to  the  air]  soon  changes  to 
a  dirty  yellow  crystalline  powder,  and  when  washed  with  water  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added,  is  converted  into  red 
ferrocyanide  of  copper.  (Grotthuss,  Scher,  Arm,  4,  86.) 

2.  A  cupric  salt  mixed  with  ammonia  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redis« 
solve  the  precipitate,  and  then  dilated  with  water,  yields  with  ferro* 
cyanide  of  potassium,  a  mixture  which  becomes  olive-green  after  a  while, 
and  aft-er wards — more  quickly  at  a  boiling  heat— deposits  delicate  brown 
crystalline  scales,  which  after  washing,  dry  up  to  a  yellowish  brown,  very 
friable  mass,  which  exhibits  but  little  crystalline  structure.  This,  when 
heated  in  a  test-tube,  becomes  first  blue,  then  purple,  and  afterwards  dark 
coloured,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  and 
yielded  reduced  copper.  Acids  withdraw  ammonia,  and  leave  dark  red 
ferrocyanide  of  copper.  The  compound  dissolves  in  ammonia,  but  not 
in  water  or  in  alcohol.  (Bunsen,  Fogg.  34,  134.) 

3.  This  compound  is  also  formed  by  precipitating  cupronitrate  of 
ammonia  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  reaction  being  expressed 
by  the  equation, 

2(NH»;CuO  +  NH*0,NO«)  +  KsPeCy*  -  2(K0,NO»)  +  2NH»,Cu«FcCya  +  2H0. 

The  pale  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate  remains  permanent  at  100^ 
but  at  130°  it  begins  to  give  off  ammonia^  and  then  yields  a  sublimate  of 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia;  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  forms  prussian 
blue.  Potash-ley,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  drives  off  all  the 
ammonia,  and  forms  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Concentrated  acids 
eliminate  hydrocyanic  acid,  especially  on  the  application  of  heat;  dilute 
acids  with<uaw  the  ammonia,  leaving  nothing  but  ferrocyanide  of  copper. 
(Monthiers,  If.  J.  Fharm.  11,  249.) 

Monthien, 
Bunien.  at  100^« 

6C   36  ....  16-90 16-81 

6N  70  ....  32-87  32-26 

2  Cu 64  ....  30-04  30-33    29-10 

Fe 28  ....  13-15  13-20    1380 

7H  7  ....  3-29  3-27 

O  8  ....  3-75  4-76 

2NH»,C>N«FeCu»  +  Aq    213    ....  100-00  100*00 

Month  iers,  in  analyzing  the  compound  dried  in  vacuo  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  found  the  same  composition;   Bunsen  found  16*14  per 
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cent,  of  anunonia  in  ihe  salt;  whioh  he  snpposes  to  contain  only  half 
as  much  water  as  above  stated,  assigning  to  it  tlierefore  the  fonniila;^ 
2(2NH»,C«N»FeCu')  +  Aq. 

B.  With  4  At,  Ammonia.  4NH',C*N'FeCa*,  Cyanofermre  de  cuivn 
hiammoniacal, 

1 .  Ferrocyanide  of  copper  digested  with  aqueous  ammonia  diminish^ 
in  bolk^  and  becomes  green  and  crystalline;  but  if  the  ammonia  be  poured 
off,  and  water  added,  the  combined  ammonia  dissolves  out,  and  toe  red, 
colour  is  restored.  This  experiment  may  be  repeated  ad  libitum',  the 
decanted  ammonia  is  pale  green,  contains  out  a  small  quantity  of  copper 
in  solution,  aud  when  mixed  with  water  in  closed  glass  vessels,  deposits 
an  orange-yellow  substance.  (Vauquelin,  Ann,  Ckim,  Phy9»  9,  120;  also 
Sdita.  25,  60.) 

2.  Brown-red  ferroc3ranide  of  copper,  which  contains  water,  absorbs 
d9*l  p.  c.  (4  At.)  ammoniacal  gas,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and 
evolution  of  water,  and  acouires  a  fine  green  colour.  Hence  the  formula: 
4NH',C*N*FeCu'  4-  Aq.  The  preceding  compound  B  in  the  dry  state 
does  not  absorb  ammoniacal  gas,  but  in  the  wet  state  it  absorbs  that  gas 
abundantly,  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  likewise  turns  ^een.  The 
compound  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes,  immediately  gives  off 
ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  recovers  its  yellow  colour. 
(Monthiers.) 

Ferroeycuiide  of  Copper  and  Fotamum,  KCuFeCy*. — Formed  by 
dropping  a  small  quantity  of  a  cnpric  salt,  with  agitation,  into  a  large 
quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  brown  predpitate  turns  f^ 
in  a  few  seconds.  It  contains  no  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  oold  water, 
and  when  treated  with  boiling  water,  gives  up  part  of  the  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  together  with  a  trace  of  the  undecomposed  compound. 
(Mosander,  JBenelitis^  Lihrb*) 


K... 
Ca 
Fe 
3Cy 


CN'FeCuK  177-2 


MoMnder. 

89-2 

....    22*12    .. 

80*56 

32*0 

....     18*06    .. 

«...«•      lO  4f 

28*0 

....     15*80    .. 

16*14 

780 

....     44*02     .. 

44*96 

77-2 

....  100*00    .. 

100*1S 

Ouproeyanide  of  Cobalt. — Cuprocyanide  of  potajssium  B  forms,  with 
eobalt-salts,  a  precipitate  consisting  of  pale,  brown-red,  curdy  flakes. 
(Gm.) 

Cdbahidcyemide  of  Copper.  3CuOy,(VCy*. — The  dense  sky-bltw 
precipitate  which  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  cuptic  salts. 
(Gm.) — T  It  is  also  formed  by  precipitating  cnpric  salts  with  hydro:» 
cobaltidcyanic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids;  warm  potash- 
ley  separates  cupric  oxide  from  it;  ammonia  dissolves  it  completely, 
forming  a  blue  solution.  (Zwenger,  Ann,  Pharm,  62,  170.) 

Zwenger. 

2  Co    690J  .-2y  .Q.-. 

3  Cu    96-o;  ••••    **  ^'     *"  '* 

12  C 720    ....     19*29     18*70 

6  N 84-0     ....     22*54 

7H 7*0    ....      1*87    2*08 

7  O 560    ....     1503 

QgaogSCy^'t'^Aq -M .«.,.m«...,.«.  374*0    ....  100*00 


The  7  At.  water  contained  in  this  salt  appear  to  be  only  partiaUj  ex-: 
pelled  at  high  temperatures;  at  240°,  it  turns  pale  green,  and  gives  off 
12*94  p.  c.  (rather  more  than  5  At.)  water.  (Zwenger). 

Ammonio-eobaltidcyanide  of  Copper,  2NH^,Cu*CoKyy^.— Crystallises 
by  slow  evaporation  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  cooaltidoyanide  of 
ijopper  in  small>  shining,  asureHSoloured,  four-sided  prisms,  with  oet*« 
gonal  sommits ;  aleohol  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  throws  dowii 
The  compound  as  a  blue,  slightly  crystalline  powder  of  much  lighted 
colour.— The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water;  when  exposed  to  the  ait 
or  heated  to  100°,  they  give  off  ammonia,  become  opaque,  and  assume  a 
lighter  colour.  Acids  *  withdraw  the  ammonia  completely,  leaving  co- 
baltidcyanide  of  copper  in  the  form  of  a  light  blae  powder.  When  the 
oompound  is  heated  with  potash,  ammonia  is  given  off,  cnpric  oxide 
separated,  and  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  left  in  solution.  (Zwenger, 
Ann.  Fharm,  62,  171). 

Zwenger. 

3 cu :::::::;:;::::;;:;::::;;:::  \\]  ••••  39-74 3905 

8  N 112  ....  28-72 

12  c 72  ....  18-46     18-26 

11  H 11  ....  2-82     .„ 3-16 

5  0 40  ....  10-26 

2NH»,C»«N«CoH;o»  +  5Aq 390    ....  100-00 

Zwenger. 
«NH» 34    ....      8-72    8-98 

3   Ctt 96)  og.y  . 

6Cy 156     ....    4000 

5  HO 45     ....     11-54 

2NH»,Cu»Co2Cy«-f5Aq 390     ....  100*00 

Tlie  ammonia  wu  dstermined  bj  deeomposing  the  oompound  with  hydrochloric  scid. 
(Zwenger.)  f 

Cuprocyanide  of  i\ricife«7.*— Oaprooranide  of  potassium  D  added  to  salts 
of  nickel  throws  down  a  greenish  white,  curdy  precipitate  (Gm.);  bluish 
green,  according  to  Rammelsberg. 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Cojtper.— Cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium 
forms,  with  cupric  salts,  a  dense,  apple-green  precipitate.  (Om.)  The 
precipitate  is  yellow,  gelatinous,  and  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  |^ 
colourless  liquid.  (F.  &  £.  Rodgers.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury.  HgCy. — DiscoTered  by  Scheele.  (Opwe,  2, 
159.)  Formation.  1.  Heated  mercuric  oxide  absorbs  the  yapour  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  with  violent  evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of  water; 
it  likewise  absorbs  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour  very  quickly,  even  when 
cold.  (Gay-Lussac,  S3iw.  16,  31.)  —  2.  Aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  dis* 
solves  mercuric  oxide  with  a  rise  of  temperature,  which,  if  the  acid  b^ 
somewhat  concentrated,  may  amount  to  explosion;  even  dilate  hydro^ 
cyanic  acid  becomes  strongly  heated  by  contact  with  mercuric  oxide. 
(tray-Lussac.)  —  3.  Mercuric  oxide,  even  when  combined  with  nitric  and 
other  acids,  converts  hydrocyanic  acid  into  cyanide  of  mercury,  with 
separation  of  nitric  acid,  <&c.  — 4.  Witb  mercurous  oxide,  mercurous 
nitrate,  or  calomel,  hydrocyanic  forms  cyanide  of  meifiury^  melAlli^ 
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mercanr,  and  water^  with  separation  of  nitric  or  hydrocUorio  acid 
(Scheefe): 

HCy  +  Hg*0  »  HgCy  +  Hg  ^  HO. 

Baipecting  the  formation  of  cyanide  of  mercorx  from  calomel,  vid,  VI,  49,  SO.  Cya- 
nide of  potassium  with  mercaroas  nitrate,  yields  cyanide  of  mercary; 
metallic  mercury,  and  nitrate  of  potash.  (Scneele). — 5.  Meronric  oxide 
placed  in  contact  with  the  cyanides  of  any  of  the  other  metab  (excepting 
cyanide  of  palladium),  yields  cyanide  of  mercnry  and  an  oxide  of  the 
other  metal  (Proust,  N,  GM.  8,  582,)  e,g,  with  cyanide  of  potassium: 

HgO  +  KCy  -  HgCy  +  KO. 

Eren  the  metallic  pmssides,  such  as  pmssian  blue  and  the  red  and 
yellow  prussiates  of  potash,  yield  cyanide  of  mercury  when  treated  with 
mercuric  oxide. 

Preparaiion,  1.  Finely  pnlreriied  mercuric  oxide  is  added  with 
agitation  to  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  in  a  close  vessel,  till  the  odour  of  the 
acid  is  destroyed, — rafter  which  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  the  crystal* 
lixing  point  If  the  solution  of  the  oxide  be  ultimately  aided  by  heat, 
the  acid  may  take  up  an  excess  of  it;  in  that  case,  hydrocyanic  acid 
must  be  added^  with  agitation,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  reddens  turmeric, 
and  again  begins  to  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  mode  of  preparation, 
first  recommended  by  Schrader  {Repert,  12,  122),  afterwards  by  Winckler 
(Repert.  81,  471),  Chevallier  &  Deleschamps  {J.  Chim,  mid,  6,  35), 
Martins  {Repert.  41,  209),  and  others,  yields  the  purest  preparation. 

2.  Mercuric  oxide  is  heated  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  finely 
pounded  pmssian  blue,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  mixture  being 
frequently  stirred  (Scheele);  and  the  filtrate  is  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide 
to  throw  down  the  last  portions  of  iron  (Proust^  ;  whereupon  the  excess 
of  mercuric  oxide  in  the  filtrate  is  neutralizea  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 
(Gay-Lussac.) — The  prussian  blue  must  either  be  prepared  specially  for 
the  purpose,  or  it  must  be  freed  from  ferric  oxide  and  uumiua,  by  boiling 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  washing  with  water;  otherwise  the  filtrate  wiu 
be  yellow,  and  will  contain  a  large  quantity  of  iron. — 8  parts  of  purified 
prussian  blue  require  11  parts  of  mercuric  oxide;  if  12  parts  of  mercnrio 
oxide  be  used,  the  filtrate  will  be  alkaline  from  excess  of  that  oxide,  and 
will  be  coloured  by  ferric  oxide,  which  will  be  deposited  during  the 
evaporation  of  the  liquid;  but  with  1 1  pts.  of  mercuric  oxide,  a  colourless 
filtrate  is  obtained.  (Turner,  Edinb.  J.  of  Sc,  5,  245). — ^According  to 
Proust  and  Gay-Lussac,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  ferric  oxide  is  separated 
by  excess  of  mercuric  oxide ;  but  if  the  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide  be 
deficient,  ferric  oxide  passes  into  the  solution.  Ittner  had  previously 
shown  that  when  prussian  blue  is  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  mercuric 
oxide,  not  sufficient  for  its  complete  conversion,  a  ferruginous  filtrate 
is  obtained,  from  which  yellowish  prisms  crystallize ;  that  the  whole 
of  the  iron  contained  in  this  filtrate  may  be  removed  by  continued 
boiling  with  mercuric  oxide;  and  that  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  it 
throws  down  about  10  parts  of  protocyanide  of  iron.  This  ferruginous 
filtrate  may  be  completely  freed  from  iron  by  mere  evaporation  to 
dryness ;  the  dry  residue  dissolved  in  water,  yields  a  colourless  filtrate 
free  from  iron.  (Pogg,  24,  365.)— If  we  take  as  the  basis  of  the  calcu- 
lation, the  analvses  of  prussian  blue  made  by  Berzelius  and  Williamson 
it  will  appear  that  100  pts.  of  prussian  blue  require  from  172  to  1C4  pts! 
of  mercuric  oxide;  but  as  prussian  blue  rarely  exhibits  the  degree  of 
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parity  find  dryness  wbicb  this  calculation  sapposeSy  the  qnantity  of 
mercuric  oxide  actually  required  is  somewhat  less,  and  must  be  deter« 
mined  by  trial.  The  boihng  must  be  continued  till  a  portion  of  the 
solid  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  ^ves  only  a  brown  streak  when 
triturated ;  if  a  blae  streak  still  appears  after  long  boiliug,  more  mercuric 
oxide  must  be  added ;  a  yellow  streaky  on  the  contrary,  indicates  a  defi« 
ciency  of  prussian  blue.  (Qm.)>-Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  often 
occurs  in  prussian  blue,  dissolves  together  with  the  cyanide  of  mercury, 
and  causes  the  crystals  of  that  substance  to  be  mixed  with  crystals  of  a 
compound  which  it  forms  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Robiquet,  Ann^ 
Chim.  Fhys.  44, 270.) 

3.  One  pt.  of  ferrocjranide  of  potassium  is  boiled  for  10  minutes  with 
2  pts.  of  monobasic  mercuric  sulphate  (freed  by  strong  heating  from 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid)  and  8  pts.  of  water,  the  liquid  filtered  from  the 
scanty  whitish  sediment,  and  left  to  cool  till  the  cyanide  of  mercury 
crystallizes.  (Desfosses,  J.  Chim.  mid.  6,  261 .)  The  theory  of  this  pro* 
cess,  according  to  which  100  pts.  of  ferrocyanide  require  245  pts.  of 
mercuric  sulphate,  and  should  yield  179  pts.  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  has 
been  already  given  (VII.  465,  466).  If  the  undissolved  matter  is  blue, 
a  small  additional  quantity  of  mercuric  sulphate  must  be  added  before 
filtering,  and  the  liquid  boiled,  till  the  solid  matter  becomes  white  or 
greenish  white.  The  crystals  obtained  on  cooling  amount  to  1  pt.  for 
every  1  pt.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  mother-liquor,  which 
likewise  contains  sulphate  of  potash  [and  ferric  sulphate],  if  decanted, 
evaporated  to  a  pasty  consistence,  ana  then  well  boiled  with  alcohol-^ 
which  must  be  removed  by  straining  through  linen — will  yield  from 
0'25  to  0*3  pt.  more  of  impure  cyanide  of  mercunr.  The  crystals  thus 
obtained  may  be  purified  by  recrystalliiation.  (Desfosses.)  Geiger  (Mctg* 
Fhaitn,  34,  133),  and  Liebiff  {Pogg,  24,  365,  recommend  only  1  pt.  of 
mercuric  sulphate  to  1  pt.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  But  even  with 
I  pt.  of  ferrocyanide  to  1*4  pt.  of  the  mercury  salt,  only  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  the  ferrocyanide  is  decomposed,  the  cyanide  of  iron  remaining 
m  the  form  of  a  powder  which  turns  blue  in  the  air,  Ferrocyanide  of 
barium  obtained  by  decomposing  prussian  blue  with  aqueous  sulphide  of 
barium,  is  preferable  to  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  because  it  obviates 
the  contamination  of  the  product  with  sulphate  of  potash;  still  better 
is  ferrocyanide  of  lead,  obtained  by  precipitating  acetate  or  nitrate  of 
lead  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium*  (Duflos,  Schw,  65,  112  and  235). 

Properties.  Colourless  square  prisms,  sometimes  transparent,  some-* 
times  clouded.  Fig.  34,  q  :  gr=:90**;  q  :  a=132°  45';  q  :  (j=112^  iO'; 
e  :  ^=114^.  Sometimes  merely  square  prisms  bevelled  with  two  a-faces 
at  top,  and  with  other  a-faces  oppositely  situated  at  bottom.  (Brooke, 
Ann,  Phil,  22,  43.)  The  author  obtained  the  same  form;  but  of  the  four 
a-faces  at  the  completely  formed  extremity,  only  two  opposite  ones  were 
present.  The  salt  has  a  bitter,  metallic  taste,  and  exhibits  the  poisonous 
properties  of  hydrocyanic  acid  combined  with  those  of  corrosive  subli* 
mate; 

Gay  Lnssac.  Piarrett.  Johnston. 

Hg 100    ....    79-37    79-91     79-08 

Cy 26     ....    20'63    2009     20*73 

HgCy     126    ....  100-00    lOO'OO 

Decompositions.     1.  Cyanide  of  mercury,  when  heated,  turns  blacky 
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softens,  and  yields,  if  perfectly  dry,  nothing  bat  cyanbg^n  gas  and  mer- 
cary;  part  of  the  cyanogen  is,  however,  resolved  into  nitrogen  gas  fl], 
and  a  very  light  nitrogenous  charcoal  fparacyanogenl,  which  like 
cyanogen  contains  20  to  IN,  the  quantity  thus  decomposed  being  greater 
&a  the  heat  is  stronger ;  at  the  same  time,  a  small  quantity  of  cjranide  of 
mercury  sublimes  undecomposed.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  cyanide  of 
liiercary  is  moist,  it  yields  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
mercury.  (Gay-Lussac.) — 100  grains,  HgCy,  should  yield  37*642  cnbio 
inches  of  cyanogen  gas ;  but  the  quantity  actually  obtained  is  only  30*99 
onb.  in.,  because  paracyanogen  is  likewise  formed,  which  contains  th<9 
C  and  N  of  the  deficient  cyanogen  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cyanogen 
i%Belf.  (Johnston,  N.  Ed.  of  Sc,  1,  llO;  also  Si^w,  57,  375.)— According 
to  Scheele,  cyanide  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  mercury, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia^  part  of  the  original 
substance,  however,  subliming  undecomposed. 

2.  Dry  cyanide  of  mercury  is  not  decomposed  by  dry  chlorine  gas  in 
th^  dark;  but  in  strong  sunshine  it  undergoes  decomposition,  emitting^ 
the  odour  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  (Gay-Lussac),  and  in  ]  0  days,  yields 
protochloride  of  mercury  and  a  yellow  oily  liquid  {vid.  Oil  of  Chloride 
of  Cyanogen).  Serullas  {Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  35,  293). — Cyanide  of  meronrj 
exposed  in  the  moist  state  to  chlorine  gas,  is  converted  in  the  dark  into 
protochloride  of  mercury  and  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  (Serullas) : 

HgCy  +  2C1  =  HgCl  +  CyG. 

But  in  strong  sunshine, — its  temperature  rising  to  30^  or  40^, — it  yields 
1^1 -ammoniac,  protochloride  of  mercury,  the  above-mentioned  yellow  oil, 
A  small  quantity  of  volatile  <ihloride  of  cyanogen,  and  a  trace  of  carbonic 
acid.  If  the  cyanide  of  mercury  be  completely  dissolved  in  water, 
chlorine  in  sunshine  produces  a  large  quantity  of  the  yellow  oil  and  a 
small  quantity  of  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen.  (Serullas). — IT  According 
to  Bonis  (N,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  20,  446;  Jakre^',  1847-8,  486),  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  treated  with  excess  of  chlorine 
in  sunshine,  is  converted  into  chloride  of  mercury,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
sal-ammoniac,  which  remain  dissolved  in  the  water,  chloride  of  cyanogeUj 
carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen,  which  escape,  and  a  yellow,  oily  liquid,  to 
which  Bonis  assigns  the  formula  C"N*C[**.  IT — A  mixture  of  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  cyanide  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  limo,  which  is  clear  at 
first,  begins  in  a  few  minutes  to  emit  white  fumes,  effervescing  violently 
and  giving  off  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cyanogen; 
peither  cyanic  nor  cyanuric  acid  is  produced  in  tnis  reaction.  (Liebig, 
Pogg.  15,  571.)  — 3.  Bromine  at  medium  temperatures  decomposes 
cyanide  of  mercury,  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  yielding  protobromide 
of  mercury  and  bromide  of  cyanogen.  (Serullas,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  31, 
100.)  —  4.  Iodine,  even  when  triturated  cold  with  cyanide  of  mercury, 
yields  protodide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  cyanogen.  (H.  Davy,  Porrett). 
5.  When  cyanide  of  mercury  is  distilled  with  j-  of  its  weight  of  Sulphur, 
the  mass  fuses,  gives  off  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  and  vapour  of  sulphide  of 
carbon;  becomes  viscid,  swells  up,  and  leaves  a  black  mass  insoluble  in 
water;  and  this,  when  further  heated,  yields  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  sulphide 
of  carbon,  and  cinnabar^  while  light  yellow  disulphocyanide  of  mercury 
remains,  which  at  a  higher  temperature  gently  sublimes  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow,  sometimes  translucent,  crystalline  mass,  but  is  for  the  most  part 
resolved  into  cyanogen  gas  and  cinnabar.  (Berzelius,  Schw,  31,  58.) 
Hence  the  sulphur,  with  half  the  cyanogen,  forms  disulphocyanide  of 
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partly  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  snlphide  of  carbon;  if  the  heat  ho. 
continued^  the  disnlphoqyanide  of  mercury  is  roflolved  into  cyanogen  gas 
and  cinnabar.  (Berzelius).  On  the  action  of  Phosphorut  on  cyanide  of  mercury. 
vid.  CeDedella(/.  Pkarm,  21,  083.)  —  6.  Cjradide  of  mercury  forms  with  oil 
^  vitriol  a  pasty  mass^  which  smells  faintly  of  hydrocyanic  acid^  and  if 
the  oil  of  vitriol  is  in  excess,  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  probably  fronv 
some  decomposition  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  Water  added  to  this  com- 
pound fiepaiutes  part  of  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  dissolving  the  remainder 
together  with  the  sulphuric  acid ;  a  larger  quantity  of  water  dissolves 
the  whole.  (Berielias).  When  cyanide  of  mercury  is  heated  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  sulphurous  acid  is  formed.  (Proust,  Ittner.)  This  reaction  like- 
wise produces  carbonic  acid  gas,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of 
mercury.  (Berzelins,  Lehrb,)  When  cyanide  of  mercury  is  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  evolution  of  gas  takes  place,  and  mercurons 
sulphate  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  (Mohr.  Ann, 
I^harm.  31,  187.)  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  liberate  hydrocyanic 
acid  from  cyanide  of  mercury,  even  when  heated  with  it;  even  boiling 
nitric  acid  exerts  no  deoomposing  action.  (Pronat,  i^.  Ann,  Chim,  Fhfs. 
d,  582.)  —  7.  The  hydrogen-acidB  decompose  cyanide  of  mercury,  yieldingi 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  compound  of  mercury  with  the  radic^  of  the 
acid  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms.  Thus  :  hydrosulphuric  acid  yields 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  protosulphide  of  m^i^cury;  hydriodic  acid :  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and. protoiodide  of  mercury ;  hydrochloric  acid:  hydrochloric 
acid  and  protochloride  of  mercury.  An  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  aided 
by  heat,  may  convert  the  resulting  hydrocyanic  acid  into  ammonia  and 
formic  acid;  in  that  case,  the  residue  Will  be  a  compound  of  corrosive 
sublimate  and  sal-ammoniac.  •«-  8.  Cyanide  of  meroary  heated  with  exeess 
of  mlrammanictc  and  with  water,  is  resolved  into  hydrocyanate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  a  compound  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  sal-ammoniac.  (Duflos.) 
If  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  two  compounds  be  equal,  the  dry  mixture 
fuses  and  is  resolved  into  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate (Bineau,  Ann,  Chim.  rkyz,  67,  231) : 

HgCy  +  NH^Cl  »  HgCl  +  NH^Cy. 

0.  Aqueous  protochloride  of  tin  decomposes  cyanide  of  mercury,  giving 
off  hydrocyanic  acid  (Proust),  and  precipitating  a  black  mixture  oi 
stannic  oxide  and  mercury.  (A.  Vogel,  Kastn,  Arch.  23,  81;  PoggialCi 
Compt.  rend,  23,  762) : 

2HgCy  +  2  SnCl  +  2HO  =-  2Hg  +  2HCy  +  SnCT  +  SnO«. 

1 0.  Iron  JUingi  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  repeatedly  agitated  with  cya- 
nide of  mercury  decompose  it,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid,  metallic  mer-t 
cury,  and  ferrous  sulphate  (Soheele): 

HgCy  +  Fe  +  HO  +  803  =  Hg  +  HCy  +  FeO,SO», 

Iron  filings  without  sulphuric  acid,  and  without  access  of  air,  reduce  the 
mercury,  and  yield  protocyanide  of  iron.  (Simon,  Scher,  J,  8,  47.)  An 
iron  plate  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercuiy  which 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  causes  a  gradual  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  separation  of  mercury,  while  the  plate  itself  becomes  covered  with 
hydrated  ferric  oxide,  and  here  and  there  also  with  prussian  blue..  (Gul- 
bgurtf  Ji  Ghim,  Ht^c^.  14,  187.) — 11.  Aqueous  permlphide  of  poitt§8inm 
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decomposes  cyanide  of  mercniy,  yieldiiig  sulphide  of  mercniy  and  boI* 
phocjanide  of  potassium  (Porrett,  Duflos,  Scmo,  65,  238.) 

HgCy  -f  KS*  «  HgS  +  KCyS*. 

Aqueous  alkalies  exert  no  decomposing  action  even  on  boiling.  (Scheele). 
Cyanide  of  mercuir  dissolves  with  tolerable  fiicility  in  water,  lesa 
easily  in  hydrated  alcohol,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohoL 

Oxycyanide  of  Mercury.  HgCy,HgO. — ^First  obtained  by  Proust. 
{Ann.  Chim,  60,  228;  also  N,  Qehl,  3,  581.) — 1.  A  concentrated  solution 
of  cyanide  of  mercury  is  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide,  filtered  hot,  and  left 
to  crystallize  by  cooling.  (Proust,  Gay-Lussac.)— 2.  Aqueous  hydrocyanic 
acid,  containing  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  is  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  pulverized  mercuric  oxide,  whereupon  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  white  compound  becomes  mixed  with  the  oxide;  the  whole 
is  then  washed  on  a  filter  with  boiling  water,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  cool, 
till  it  crystallizes.  (Johnston,  Phil.  Transact.  1839,  113.) 

White,  four-sided  needles,  united  in  tufts.  In  the  state  of  aqueous 
solution,  the  compound  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  (Proust,  Ghy-Lnssac, 
Johnston.)    Sulphur-yellow.  (H.  Schlieper.) 

Johmton.  Schlieper. 

2  Hg  200  ....  85-47  85-68  8514 

2  0 12  ....  513  .,,  5-20  5-99 

N 14  ....  5-98  6-02  5-15 

0 8  ....  3-42  3-10  3-72 

HgCy,HgO    234    ....  100-00    10000     100-00 

According  to  GrouTelie,  the  compound  »  3HgC7,2HgO.  According  to  Ktthn 
{Sehw.  61.  240),  378  pts.  (3  At)  of  cyanide  of  mercury  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled 
for  some  time  with  excess  of  mercuric  oxide  take  up  only  107 '1  (not  quite  1  At.)  of  the 
Qzide.     [Perhaps  the  solution  was  too  dilute.] 

The  dnr  crystals,  heated  for  some  time  to  100°,  turn  grey,  from  for- 
mation of  a  mercurous  salt.  (Schlieper.)  At  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature,  they  hlacken,  and  then  yield  carhonic  acid,  cyanogen,  and 
nitrogen  gas,  hesidee  mercury.  (Gky-Lussac,  Fogg.  53,  141.)  This 
decomposition  is  accompanied  by  a  tolerably  strong  detonation,  but  the 
compound  does  not  detonate  under  the  hammer.  (Johnston,  Schlieper, 
Ann.  Fharm.  59, 10.) — The  moist  crystals,  when  heated,  give  off  carbonic 
oxide,  carbonic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonia,  an  oil,  and  mercury,  and 
leave  a  small  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  (paracyanogen).  (Proust.) 
*— The  powder  of  the  crystals,  heated  for  some  time  under  water,  is  con* 
verted,  by  partial  decomposition,  into  a  yellow  powder,  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  mercury.  (Johnston.)— Warm  hydrochloric  acid  dis- 
solves the  compound  witn  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  forms 
protochloride  of  mercury.  (Johnston.)  The  compound  dissolves  readilr 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid;  water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  tri- 
sulphate  of  mercuric  oxide,  and  retains  cyanide  of  mercury  in  solution* 
(Schlieper.)— Very  dilute  nitric  acid  neutralized  with  the  compound, 
leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  crystalline  compound  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
with  mercuric  nitrate.  (  Vid,  inf.) — A  similar  compound  is  formed  by  acetic 
acid.  (  Vid.  if\f.) — Nitrate  of  silver  yields  a  compound  of  cyanide  of 
mercury  with  itself  (^.v.) — Ammonia  throws  down  from  the  cold  aqueous 
solution  a  thijck  white  precipitate,  and  from  the  hot  solution  a  yelluwish 
precipitate  of  hydrated  mercurate  of  ammonia,  while  cyanide  of  mercury 
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remains  in  tbe  solution.  (Johnston.) — ^Sal-ammoniao  renders  the  solution 
strongly  alkaline,  and  throws  down  white  precipUaU.     Probably  thus: 

2(HgCj,HgO)  +  2NHK1  -  2UgC7  +  HgCl^HgNH^  +  NH^Cl  -t-  2HO. 

The  precipitate  redissolres  on  boiling,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time 
giving  off  ammonia,  and  losing  its  iSkaline  reaction. — Chloride  of 
potassium  and  chloride  of  sodium  render  the  solution  more  strongly 
alkaline,  by  forming  protochloride  of  mercury  and  alkali,  and  yield  a 
small  white  precipitate.  The  crystals  dissoiT'e  abundantly  in  boiling 
aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  the  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  scales  of  KCl,HgCy,  while  potash  and  protochloride  of  mercury 
remain  in  solution.  (Johnston.)  [Can  potath  and  protochloride  of  mercury 
exist  in  iclation  together  ?]  The  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  or  cyanide  of 
potassium  yields  similar  scales.  (Johnston.) 

The  compound  dissolves  rery  sparingly  in  cold  water,  but  with 
tolerable  facility  in  boiling  water.  (Schlieper.)  It  is  soluble  to  a  certain 
extent  in  hydrated  alcohol.  (Kiihn.) 

According  to  Schrader  (^Berl,  Jakrb,  1821,  91,)  there  exists  another  oxycyanide  of 
mercury,  richer  in  oxygen  and  insoluble  in  water. 

Oklorocyanide  of  Mercury,  HgCl,  HgCy . — The  mi  x  ture  of  the  aqu  eoua 
solutions  of  the  two  compounds  evaporated  to  a  certain  point,  solidifies, 
on  cooling,  into  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  liquefies  again  when 
gently  heated,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water.  (Liebig,  8chw.  49,  253.)— 
Translucent,  four-sided  pyramids,  permanent  in  the  air.  Their  aqueous 
solution  added  to  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  nothing  but  chloride. 
(Poggiale,  CompL  rend.  23,  762.)— Carbonate  of  potash  forms  with  the 
solution  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolyes  in  acids  without  effer- 
rescence,  but  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Liebig.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Mercuric  Nitrate, — When  rery  dilute  nitric 
acid  is  saturated  with  oxycyanide  of  mercury,  till  it  no  longer  reddens 
litmus,  the  liquid  yields,  by  evaporation,  transparent,  colourless,  slender 
four-sided  prisms,  six-sided  tables,  or  nacreous  scales.  These  crystals  lose 
nothing  at  100°;  when  more  strongly  heated  in  a  tube,  they  detonate 
slightly,  and  give  ofi*  nitrous  vapours.  Heated  in  the  air,  they  decompose 
with  a  white  light,  giving  off  vapour  of  mercury,  and  leaving  a  yellow 
residue.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water.  Since  234  pts.  (1  At.)  of 
oxycyanide  of  mercury  yield  247*4  pts.  of  these  crystals,  it  is  evident 
that  ^  At.  of  nitric  acid  must  have  entered  into  their  composition. 
(Johnston.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Ammonia, — 1 26  pts.  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
absorb  very  slowly  9 '95 4  pts.  of  ammonia;  in  a  longer  time  they  take  up 
more,  and  ultimately  perhaps  17  pts.  (1  At.)  The  compound  gives  off 
its  ammonia  at  a  temperature  not  sufficient  to  decompose  the  cyanide  of 
mercury.     It  forms  a  clear  solution  in  water.  (H.  Rose,  Fogg,  20,  161.) 

Cyanide  of  Mei'cury  with  Chloride  of  Ammonium,  NH*Cl,2HgCy. — 
The  aqueous  solution  of  13  pts.  sal-ammoniac  and  60  pts.  cyanide  of 
mercury  yields,  on  evaporation,  four-sided  needles,  which,  after  drying, 
have  a  somewhat  silky  lustre.  (Brett,  Phil,  Mag.  J,  12,  235;  abstr.  J.  pr, 
Chem,  14,  118.) — Long  needles  having  a  mercurial  taste.  (Pogginle, 
Compt,  rend,  23,  762.) — The  crystals  become  opaque  by  exposure  to  the 
air.   (Poggiale.) — They  fuse  when  heated,  and  decompose  with  evolution 
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of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid  (Brett)i  of  caibonic  acid,  cyanogen, 
'mercury,  and  sal-ammoniac.  (Poggiale.) — When  more  strongly  heated 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  they  ^ve  off  cyanogen,  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
and  hydrochloric  aeid.  (Foggiale.)*-Mineral  acids  do  not  decompoM  them 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  decomposition  ensues  on  the  application  of 
heat.  (Brett.)— They  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Brett.) 

Bralt. 

NHKl...... ..,      53-4    ....    17-4J    168 

2HgCy 2520     ....    82-51     794 

NH<a,2HgCy S05-4    ....  100-00    »6-2 

Brett  attribates  the  loss  in  his  analysis  to  hygrosoopic  water. — ^Poggiale  likewise 
mentions  a  salt,  2NH^Cl,HgCy,  which  separates  on  eraporation  from  the  mother-liquid 
of  the  preceding  salt,  in  triangoiar  laminss. 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  and  Po^oMwin.— KCjr,HgCy. — Obtained  by 
dissolving  cyanide  of  mercury  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  till  it  crystallizes.  (Gm.  Uandh,  Aufl.  2, 2, 1693.) 
Cyanide  of  mercury  treated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  carbonate  of 
potash  likewise  yields  this  compound,  its  formation  being  accompanied  by 
slow  evolution  of  carbonic  acid;  it  is  also  formed  by  treating  mercuric 
oxide  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  potash  being  produced  at  the 
same  time.  (Om,)-^ulphide  ot  mercury  aoes  not  dissolve  in  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius.) 

Colourless,  transparent,  or  translucent  ^regular  octohedrons,  generally 
in  the  form  qf  segments;  they  are  permanent  in  the  air.  (Gm.) 

CfryitntHged.  Rammelsherg.         Gm. 

K 89-2     ....     20-50     19-22    20-78   * 

Hg   1000     ....    62-30     54-20 51*18 

2Cy    >?0    ..,.     27-20 

KCy,HgCy 191-g    ...;  lOOOO 

Rammelsberg  dried  the  crystals,  previous  to  analysis,  at  150*,  at  which  temperature 
they  gave  off  merely  a  trace  of  hygroscopie  water. — According  to  Jackson  (T^Aomsew't 
Records  qfgen.  8e,  18S6;  also  Ben.  Jahreeber,  17,  IS  I),  who  regards  himself  as  the 
discoverer  of  this  salt,  it  oontains  9*3  per  cent.  (1  At.)  KCy  to  91 '0  per  cent.  (5  At.) 
HgCy. 

The  salt  decrepitates  violently  when  heated,  and  afterwards  melts 
into  a  brown  liquid|  which  gives  on  cyanogen  gas  and  vapour  of  mercury. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  solution  of  the  salt  throws 
down  all  the  mercury  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  (Gm.) — Hydrochloric  acid 
expels  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid ;  nitric  acid  [sulphuric  or  acetic;  Gm.], 
only  that  portion  which  proceeds  from  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  Alkalis 
exert  no  action  upon  it.  The  solution  added  to  capric  salts  throws  down 
yellow  pK>Co0yaiiide  of  copper.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  88,  874,  and  42, 
131.)-*- With  Tarions  metallic  salts,  it  forms  the  following  prec^itates,  the 
odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  being  at  the  same  time  eFolred :  lead-salts, 
white;  green  vitriol,  bluish  whiter  sesquichloride  of  iron,  yellowish  brown; 
mercurous  nitrate,  grey  (metallic  mercury),  but  without  the  odour  of 
hydrocyanic  acid;  with  nitrate  of  silver  it  yields  white  cyanide  of  silver. 
(uM.) — The  salt  dissolves  in  4*4  pts.  of  cold  water,  forming  a  solution 
which  smells  faintly  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Gm.) 

Comp.  Meillet  {N.  J.  Pharm,  3, 443),  who  likewise  regards  himself  as  the  dlsooverer 
of  this  componnd. — ^By  boiling  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  aqna.regiay  mercuric 
oxide,  and  water,  and  cooling  the  filtrate,  Deefosses  (/.  Chim,  mid,  6,  261,)  obtained 
white  crystaUine  scales,  probably  consistiDg  of  KCy,HgCy,2Aq. 
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T  Cyanide  (^  ifercury  with  ffypo^phiU  o/ Potash.  KO,S'0*+ HjgCy. 
— Obtained  in  the  form  of  large  four-sided  prisms^  b^  mixing  a  solution 
of  1  At.  hyposulphite  of  potash  with  a  solution  pf  1  At.  cyanide  of  mercarjf-i 
^ding  a  small  Quantity  qf  alcohol,  ^n4  coQo^ntrating  the  moth^r-Uquid 
ill  vacuo.  (Kessler,  Fogg.  74,  874-)  ^ 

Cyanide  of  Merewry  with  Iodide  of  Fotasnum,  KI,8HgCy. — 1.  A 
mixture  of  the  a<}ueous  solutions  of  cyan|de  of  mercury  and  iodld^  of 
potassium  deposits  these  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with 
cold  water  and  recrystallization.  (Caillot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  19,  290;  al80 
ff'.  Tr,  6,  2,  278;  abstr.  Schw.  49,  25d.)^2.  The  solution  of  iodide  of 
mercury  in  boiling  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  yields  the  same  crystals^ 
on  cooling.  (Souville,  /,  Pharm,  26,  476,)— Winckler  (Br,  Ar^,  8,  83) 
likewise  obtained  them  by  mixing  hydrocyanic  acid  containiug  cyanid0 
of  mercury,  with  iodine,  and  adding  potash  till  the  precipitated  iodide  of 
mercury  was  redissolved. — 3.  By  boiling  protiodide  of  mercury  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  water,  filtering  from  the  cyanide  of  iron, 
9>nd  cooling.  (Preuss,  Ann.  Pharm,  29,  325;  Souville.) 

Large,  soft,  white  laminsB,  which  have  a  pearly  lustre,  are  permaneai 
in  the  air,  inodorous  in  the  dry  state,  but  smell  of  hydrocyanic  ^cid  when 
moist.  (Caillot.) — They  have  a  silvery  lustre.  (Liebig.)  Four-sided 
needles  having  a  pearly  lustre.  (Apjohn,  Phil.  Mag.  Ann.  9,  401. 
Long,  white,  shining  needles,  haring  a  yery  unpleasant,  sonr  taste. 
(Souyille.) 

CryMtalHz^d.  Liebig.         Apgoha.  C«Uot.* 

KI  J65-2    ....    39-60    39*42    ....    38-68 

2  HgCy 2520     ....     6040     ....;...  ....     60*40     98'82 

KUHgCy '  417-8     ....  10000  99*08 

*  Inasmuch  as,  aocwrding  to  Caillot,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  throwi  down  64*167 
parts  of  cyanide  of  mercary  from  100  parts  of  the  salt. 

The  crystals,  when  n^oderately  he^t^d  (to  120°),  dp  not  diminish  in 
weight;  at  a  higher  temperature,  they  give  ofiT  cyanogen,  n^ercury,  ^nd 
mercurous  iodide,  ^nd  leave  a  residue  of  iodide  of  potassium,  blacKenQ^ 
with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  (Caillot.)  They  give  ofi"  first  cyanogen, 
then  mercury,  and  leave  iodide  of  potassium.  (Liebig.)  They  fuse,  give 
off  mercury,  iodide  of  mercury,  and  a  small  quantity  of  undepomposed 
cyanogen,  ivhile  the  greater  portion  of  tbo  cyanogen  is  decomposed, 
60  that  cyanide  of  potassium  is  left  mixed  wit^  chnrcoal.  (Spuville.) 
Chlorine  forms,  with  the  solution,  a  red  precipitate,  solijble  in  excess  of 
the  solution.  (Caillot.)  Chlorine  gas,  chlorine- water,  bromiq^,  nitrons 
acid,  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  blacken  the  orysti^s,  by  separating  iodine. 
(Bailley,  Sill  Amer.  J.  31,  85;  also  J.  pr.  Vhem.  12,  56.)  Most  acids, 
even  arsenious  and  benzoic  (but  not  carbonic  or  hydrocyanic  acid)  throw 
down  from  the  solution  a  red  precipitate  of  iodide  of  mercury,  a  pptaeh- 
salt  being  formed,  and  hydropyapjc  acid  evolved  at  the  same  time.  Jf 
sulphuric  acid  be  used  somewhat  in  excess,  part  of  the  cyapide  pf  oi^rcury 
remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid  (Caillot)  : 

KI,2HgCy  +  S0«  +  HO  »  KO.SO*  +  HCy  +  Hgl  +  HgCy. 

Hence  the  crystals  are  reddened  by  immersion  in  the  aeneous  solution  of 
hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  hydrofluoric,  chromic,  acetic,  oxaliq, 
tartaric,  or  citric  acid.  (Bailey.) — From  lead-salts  the  solution  ^rows 
down  yellow  iodide  of  lead,  and  from  merottric  salts,  red  iodide  of  n^prcory . 

o  2 
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(Gaillot.) — Hydrosulphuric  acid  and  alkaline  hydrosnlpliates  throw  down 
black  sulphide  of  mercury.  Ammonia,  potash,  and  sooa,  exert  no  decom- 
posing action.  (Gaillot.) — The  crystals  dissolve  in  16  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water;  the  more  concentrated  the  solution 
thus  formed,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  iodine  that  it  will  take  up. 
(Gaillot.^  When  heated,  it  takes  np  mercuric  iodide,  which  separates 
out  agam  on  cooling.  (Souville. — The  crystals  dissolye  in  06  parts  of 
cold  alcohol  of  34°  Bm.  (Gaillot),  and  are  slightly  soluble  in  ether 
(Souville.). 

Cyanide  qf  Mercury  with  Bromide  of  Potamum,  KBr,2HgCy. — On 
mixinff  the  aqueous  solutions  of  cyanide  of  mercury  and  bromide  of 
potassium,  this  compound  is  immediately  precipitated  in  white  scales, 
which  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  purified  by  recry^stalliia- 
tion.  (Gaillot,  /.  Pkarm,  17,  351.) — Better  crystals  are  obtained  by 
mixing  the  solniions  in  the  dilute  state,  so  that  thSy  may  not  form  an 
immemate  precipitate,  and  subsequently  evaporating  and  cooling  the 
mixture.  (Brett,  FhiX.  Mag.  J,  11,  340;  also «/'.  pr.  Chem,  12,  430.) — 
Broad,  thin,  white,  nacreous  laminss,  having  a  mercurial  taste.  (Gaillot.) 
By  slow  crystallization  delicate  four-sided  needles  are  produced.    (Brett.) 

Dried  by  heat.  CaiUot.  Brett. 

KBr    119-2     ....     3211     31-3     31-34 

2HgCy 252-0    ...     67'89    683    62*87 

KBr,2HgCy 371-2    ....  10000    996    94-21 

The  crystals  contain  8*74  per  cent.  (2  At.)  of  water.  (GaiUot.) 
The  salt,  when  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible,  leaves  a  mixture  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  charcoal.  (Gaillot.) 
During  the  aecomposition,  the  salt  first  melts  and  afterwards  blackens. 
(Brett.)  Dilute  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  yielding  hydrocyanic  acid, 
nitrate  of  potash,  protobromide  of  mercury,  and  cyanide  of  mercury; 
hence  the  mixture,  if  heated  with  common  salt,  again  gives  off  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  (Gaillot.)  Nitric  acid  does  not  decompose  the  salt,  even 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  at  least  not  immediately.  (Brett.)  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  potassium  throw  down  sulphide  of  mercury 
from  the  solution.  (Gaillot.)  Protochloride  of  tin  boiled  with  the  solution 
eliminates  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  precipitates  mercury.  (Brett.)  Aqueous 
solution  of  potash  or  soda  exerts  no  decomposing  action.  (Brett.)  From 
the  salts  of  the  alkaloids,  those  of  cinchonine  for  example,  the  solution 
throws  down  a  compound  of  a  hydrobromate  of  the  alkaloid  with  cyanide 
of  mercury.  (Gaillot.) 

The  salt  dissolves  in  13-34  pts.  of  water  at  18^,  and  in  less  than  1  pt. 
of  boiling  water.  (Brett.)  It  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  without 
being  decomposed,  even  on  boiling;  it  likewise  dissolves  without  decom- 
position in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  not  precipitated  from  the  solution  by 
water.  It  also  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  nitric  acid,  whether 
cold  or  hot,  dilute  or  concentrated;  alfo  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a 
solution  which  is  not  decomposed  even  by  heat.  (Brett.)  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  especially  when  hot.  (Gaillot,  Brett.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Chloride  of  Potaedum,  KCl,2HgGy. — 
1.  Formed  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
chloride  of  mercury  (Desfosses,  J.  chim.  m6d.  6,  261),  or  of  chloride  of 
potajBsinm  and  cyanide  of  mercury.  (Brett,  Phil.  Mag,  J,  11,  342;  also 
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J,  p)\  Chem.  12,  433.) — 2.  Aqueous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  boiled 
with  corrosive  sublimate,  filtered,  and  cooled,  yields  tbe  same  crystals. 
(Desfosses.)  White  crystalline  lamins.  (Desfosses.)  In  its  properties 
and  chemical  relations,  it  resembles  the  compound  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
with  bromide  of  potassium.  (Brett.)  The  crystals,  when  heated,  fuse 
in  their  water  of  crystallization,  then  give  off  cyanogen,  and  leave  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
(Desfosses.)  The  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, sulphide  of  potassium,  and  protochloride  of  tin,  but  not  by  acids  or 
alkalis.  (Brett.)  The  salt  dissolves  in  6*75  parts  of  water  at  IS''  (Brett); 
it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Desfosses.) 


KCl    ... 

2HgCy... 

Aq 

Crytiallized. 

74-6 

2520 

90 

...     22-23    .. 
....     75-09    .. 

DesfoMM. 

22-0    

74-4    

2-6    

Bfett. 

..    22-67 
..    72-07 

KCl,2HeC 

'y  +  Aq 

335-6 

....  100-00    .. 

990 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  and  Sodium. — Octohedrons.  (Berzdiui,  Lehrh^ 

H  Cyan  ide  of  Mercury  witfi  Iodide  of  Sodium,  NaI,2HgCy  +  4  Aq. — 
Four-sided  prisms,  having  a  silky  lustre.  They  give  off  all  their  water 
at  210*^;  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  and  are  decomposed  by 
mineral  acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  precipitation  of 
mercuric  iodide.  (Custer,  Arch,  Pharm.  [2],  5^,  1;  Phat^i,  Cenir.  1849, 
3;  Chem.  Gaz.  1849,  101;  Jahr€9bei\  1847—8,  477.)  IT 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Bromide  of  Sodium.  NaBr,2HgCy.<— 
Formed  by  dissolving  1  At.  bromide  of  sodium,  together  with  2  At. 
cyanide  of  mercury,  in  water,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallize. 
The  long  fiat  needles,  which  have  a  silvery  lustre,  are  permanent  in 
moist  air;  but  when  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  lose  their  water  of 
crystallization,  and  with  it  their  lustre.  They  are  decomposed  by  acids 
and  by  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids.  They  dissolve  very  readily  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  (Caillot,  J,  Pharm.  17,  351.) 

Crystallized,  Caillot. 

NaBr 103*2     ....     27-00        26-48 

2  HgCy 2520     ....     65'93         6659 

3Aq 27-0    ....       7-07        6-93 

NaBr,2HgCy+3Aq,...     382-2     ....  100-00         10000 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Chloride  of  Sodium.     NaCl,2HgCy. — The 

aqueous  solution  of  1  pt.  common  salt  and  4  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury 

yields  on  evaporation,  fiat  four-sided  prisms,  having  a  faint  silky  lustre, 

and  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohoL  (Brett,  Phil.  Mag.  J,  12,  235.) 

Transparent  needles  which  contain  no  water  of  crystallization,  dissolve 

readily  in  water,  especially  when  hot,  and  are  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

(Poggiale,  Compt.  rend.  23,  762.) 

Brett. 

NaCl    58-6    ....     18-87    17-8 

2  HgCy  2520     ....     81-13     79*4 

NaCl,2HgCy 310-6    ....  10000    97-2 

Respecting  the  reactions  of  cyanide  of  mercury  dissolved  in  solution  of  common  salt 
and  sal-ammoniac,  xnd,  Mialhe,  {N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phyt.  5,  181). 
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H  Cyanide  of  It$rcury  m£&  Iodide  of  Barium,  BaI,2HgCy + 4  A(|.— - 
Crystalliies  in  sqaare  tablM,  and  in  other  respeotsiese  mblM  the  Bodiam 
inJt.  (Ciuter.)  IT 

'  Cyanide  of  M^r^¥y  with  Bromide  of  Barium,  BaBf,2HgCy. — 
Crys^lizes  from  the  aqneoas  solution  of  d  t>t8.  bromide  of  barinm  and 
5  pts.  cyanide  of  hiereary  in  thin,  Irery  shining  square  laminae.  These 
cirystald  lose  their  lustre  on  exposure  to  dry  air,  and  when  heated  nearly  to 
the  point  6rt  which  they  decompose,  give  off  11*8  p.  c.  water.  They  di»- 
solyd  in  hot  wnterand  alcohol,  more  readily  than  in  the  same  liquids  when 
coldi  Their  solution  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  snlpharie 
aoid,  and  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids.  (Caillot,  J,  Fharm,  17,  351.) 

CryttaUhed.  CaUlot. 

BaBr 1486    ....     32'69     3219 

2  HgCy    2520    ....     55*43     65»8 

6Aq 54-0     ....     11-88     11*83 

^  BaBr,2HgCy  +  6Aq ....     454-6     ....  lOO'OO    100-00 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  CMoride  of  Barium,  BaCl,2HgCy.^The 
solution  of  2  pts.  chloride  of  barium  and  5  pts.  cjranide  of  mercury  in 
water,  yields  on  eyaporation  flat,  four-sided  prisms,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  weak  alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid  added  to  them,  throws  down 
the  baryta.  (Brett.)  With  4  At.  water,  the  salt  crystallises  in  oblique 
four-sided  prisms,  which  are  efflorescent,  give  oil  their  water  when 
heated,  ana  are  subsequently  resolyed  into  cyanogen  gas,  yapour  of  mer- 
onrr,  and  chloride  of  barium.  They  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogeni  and  likewise  by  carbonates  and  sulphates.  (Poggiale.) 

Brett* 

B«C1  104    ....    29-21    28-0 

2HfCy 252    ....    70*79    70*7 


BaCl,2RgGy 356    ....  10000    98-7 

IT  Cyanide  of  Mercury  wiih  Iodide  of  StronUum,     SrI,2ifgCy  +  6Aq. 
-—Similar  to  the  corresponding  barium-salt.  (Custer.)  IT 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Bromide  of  Strontium.     SrBr,2HgCy. 

Colourless  rhombic  laminsd,  which  effloresce  in  the  air,  but  do  not  give  oflf 
all  their  water  tiU  heated  nearly  to  the  point  at  which  they  decompose. 
Tl^e  salt  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol ;  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  when 
treated  with  stronger  acids;  and  is  decomposed  hy  alkaline  carbonates 
^Cuiliot) 

Dehydrated,  CaiUot. 

BrBr 124  ....  28-84    28-55 

2H|;Cy   252  ....  58-60 

6Aq 54  ....  12-56 


Crystalli 


BrBr,2HgCy  +  6Aq 430    ....  100-00 

Cyanide  tf  Mercury  with  Chloride  of  Strontium,     SrCl  2HirCv 

rstollizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  19  pts.  chloride  of  stiSntin«i 
and  60  nts.  cyanide  of  wewury,  in  long,  flat,  four-sided  prisms,  havin^^ 
silvery  lu8t«s  eafihr  soluble  m  water  and  in  weak  afcohoL  (Breft^ 
JSilky  needles,  which  contain  6  At  water,  become  dull  by  exDosnrA  f^  4i;^ 
afr,  Jissolve  very  readi^  in  water,  and  ^  decomposed  by  E^^^.J^ 
hydrogen,  sulphates  ancTcarbonates.  (PoggialeT)  ^  »«lphuretted 
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SrCl 79-4 

2  HgCy  252-0 


Brett. 

23-96    .... 

23-7 

7604     .... 

75-6 

8rCl,2HgCy  3314     ....  10000    992 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  toith  Iodide  of  Oaldum.  Cal,2  HgCy . — Thia  salt, 
with  6  At.  water,  yields  silky,  crystalline  tufts,  which  are  Blij^htly 
efflorescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  (Poggiale.) 

y  Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Bromide  of  Calcium.  CaBr,2HgCy + 5  Aq. 
— Dissolves  reamly  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Custer.)  IT 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  tnth  Chloride  of  Caldum.  CaCll,8HgOy.«*a. 
Formed  by  mixing  and  evaporating  the  solutions  of  7  pte.  ohiorida  ol 
calcium  and  30  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury.  The  crystals  resemble  those 
of  the  corresponding  strontium-salt.  The  solution  is  prtcipitaied  by 
oxalate  of  amofionia.  The  crystals  are  not  deliquescent;  they  dissolTe  in 
water  and  alcohol  (Brett.)  The  needle-formed  cryst^s  contain  0  At 
water,  effloresce,  and  dissolve  very  easily  in  water,  (roggiale.) 

BrelsL 

CaCl    5»'4     .....    18-02    ^     17-0 

2  HgCy  852-0    ...;    61-98     81-1 

CaCl,2HgCy  307*4     ....  10000     98-1 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  vnth  Chloride  ^  Magnesium.  MgCl,2HgCy.'— 
Formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  1  pt.  chloride  of  magnesium  an^ 
4  j^ts.  mnide  of  tneicvry.  Flat,  four-eided  prisma^  not  deliqBaMent, 
eattly  sokble  in  water,  and  in  weak  alodioL  (Poggiale.) 

Brett. 

MgCl 47-4     ....     15-83     15 

'2HgCy „    252-0    ....     84-17 Bl 


MgC]»eUgCy 299-4    ....  10000    M 

Chromiicyacide  of  potasrinm  forms  with  mercnroiia  salts  a  wUte  predpltatA,  wlrt<jL 
gradaally  darkens — the  sapemataat  liquid  at  the  same  thM  at  first  assMSiiig  a  %f»(>^h 
«olo«r,  sod  then  bsBaaiing  ealiiwttin  txA  k  ukiBMllBly  redsead  to  a  mtetsva  of  a^sqoi- 
cyrnide  of  fdiromimn  with  «  soaaU  quantity  of  mBi>CQrf .  Wkh  o^ivMire  tnMimats  ao 
precipitate  is  formed.  {Ber^eliut,  Lekrd.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Chroma^  of  Potaih.  KO,CrO'-h2HgCy.— 
The  aqueous  solution  of  equal  parts  of  cyanide  of  silver  and  mono- 
chromate  of  potash  yields,  on  evaporation,  yellow  laminated  needlee, 
which  are  permanent  in  tlte  air,  anhydrous,  and  have  a  harsh,  mercurial 
taste.  These  crystals,  when  heated  in  a  tube^  take  fire,  give  off  caTl>onic 
acid,  cai)>omic  oxide^  cyanogen  and  nitrogen  gas,  together  with  vapoar  of 
meroory,  and  leave  a  olack,  spongy  mixture  of  charcoal,  chromic  oxide, 
and  cyanate  of  potash,  which,  hy  ignition  in  the  air,  is  converted  into 
chromate  of  potash.  The  salt  when  treated  with  etrouff  mineral  acids 
[probably  hydrochloric  acid  1],  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid.  Its  aqueous 
sokitiofn  is  not  precipitated  by  aremoaia,  potash,  ix  sed%  bnt  field?  pre- 
cipitates with  soluble  metallic  sulphides  and  iodides,  attd  \j  Vkm  salts  pt 
baryta,  strontia,  lime,  lead,  and  iron.  The  eak  <difleelvM  meM  ittadily  jn 
hot  than  in  cold  water.  (Caillet  &  Podevii^  J^  JPkttrm.  ai,  2i»9  aleo 
Kastn.  Arch.  5,  440.) 
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CryttaUized.  Rammelsberg. 

KO    47-2  ....  13-44  17-28 

CrO» 520  ....  14-81  17'60 

2  Hg 200-0  ....  56-94  51*14 

2  Cy 52-0  ....  14-81 


KO,CrO\2HgCy 351-2     ....  10000 

Rammelsberg  {Pogg,  A2,  131),  in  sooordance  with  his  own  analysis,  assigns  to  tb« 
salt  the  improbable  formnla  2(KO,CrO»)  +  3HgCy  j  bnt  according  to  Poggiale  {CompL 
rend.  23,  766,)  the  true  formula  is  KCCrC  +  2HgCy,  as  above  given. 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Chloride  of  Manganese.  MnCl,2HgC7. — 
Crystallizes  with  3  At.  water,  in  transparent,  colourless,  four-sided  prisms, 
which  become  rose-coloured  by  efflorescence,  and  are  very  soluble  in 
water.  (Poggiale.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  and  Zinc  ZnCy,HgCy? — Cyanide  of  mercury 
and  potassium  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  zinc -salts.  (Rammelsbeig.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  unth  Chloride  of  Zinc.  ZnCl,2HgCy. — Forms, 
with  6  At.  water,  right  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  efflorescent  and 
soluble  in  water.  (Poggiale.) 

Cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potassium  produces  no  turbidity  in  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  throws  down  metallic  mercury  from  mercurous 
nitrate.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  and  Lead.  PbCy,HgCy?— Cyanide  of  mercury 
and  potassium  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  lead-salts.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Cyanide  of  mercury  and  potassium  forms,  with  ferrous  salts,  a  yel- 
lowish brown  precipitate,  which  turns  green  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
(Rammelsberg.) 

Ferrocyi^nide  of  potassium,  added  to  mercurous  nitrate,  throws  down 
a  grey  mixture  of  mercury  and  protocyanide  of  iron.  (Ittner.)  The 
precipitate  is  white,  gelatinous,  ana  assumes  a  greyish  black  colour  when 
treated  with  ammonia.  (Wittstein.)  It  appears  in  thick,  gelatinous, 
yellowish  white  flakes,  which  do  not  contain  any  perceptible  quantity  of 
separated  mercury.  (6m.) 

Corrosive  sublimate  forms,  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  white 
precipitate,  which,  according  to  Berzelins,  gives  up  cyanide  of  mercury 
to  boiling  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  proto-cyanide  of  iron,  and  is  like- 
wise decomposed,  with  formation  of  prnssian  blue,  by  mere  exposure  to 
the  air.  According  to  Ittner,  this  precipitate  is  nothing  but  protocyanide 
of  iron,  whilst  the  liquid  retains  m  solution  chloride  of  potassium  and 
ferruginous  cyanide  of  mercury.  Mercuric  nitrate  also  yields  a  white 
precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Wittstein.) 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  forms,  with  mercurous  nitrate,  a  thick 
yellow  precipitate  (Gm.);  a  yellowish  brown  precipitate,  which  after  a 
while  becomes  white,  ana  finally  green.  (Smee.)  With  mercuric  nitrate, 
ferridcyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  (Wittstein);  none 
with  corrosive  sublimate.  (Gm.) 

Ammonio-ferrocyanide  of  Mercury.  Hg'FeCy',NH*,HO. — Obtained 
by  dissolving  nitrate  of  mercuric  oxide  and  ammonia  (VI,  95  c.)  in  an 
ice-cold  and  moderately  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  containing 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  precipitating  the  solution  with  ferrocyanide  of 
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potassium.  If  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  be  too  concentrated,  or 
warm,  mercury  is  reduced;  if  it  be  too  dilute,  the  water  exerts  a  decom- 
posing action ;  the  right  degree  of  concentration  must  therefore  be 
Ascertained  by  trial,  and  the  precipitation  performed  in  a  vessel  sur- 
rounded with  ice*  A  pale  reddish  yellow  turbidity  first  appears,  bat 
afterwards  there  are  formed  wine-yellow,  transparent,  shining  crystals, 
which  seem  to  be  rhombic  prisms.  The  liquid  is  sej^arated  by  decan- 
tation,  and  the  crystals  washed  with  cold  strong  ammonia.  The  crystals 
give  off  a  portion  of  their  ammonia,  even  whue  drying,  and  after  being 
kept  some  time,  acquire  a  bluish  tinge.  Heated  in  a  te$t-tube,  they  give 
off  mercury  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia;  when  heated  in  the  air,  they 
burn  away  with  emission  of  sparks  and  leave  ferric  oxide.  When 
immersed  in  water,  they  turn  red,  being  resolved  into  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury, ammonia,  and  ferric  oxide,  whicli  obstinately  retains  a  small 
quantity  of  cyanide  of  mercury.  Aqueous  acids  separate  prussian  blue 
nrom  it,  but  oil  of  vitriol  heated  with  it  forms  a  yellow  salt,  the  sulphate 
bf  cyanide  of  mercury,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  this  process. 
(Bunsen,  Pogg,  31,  139.) 

Bnnsen. 
NHS 17     _      5-12    519 

Fc 28  ....       8-44     8-58 

2  Hg    200  ....     60-24     59*09 

3Cy 78  ....  23-50 

HO   9  ....  2-70 

NH*0,Hg*FeCy» 332     ....  10000 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  wUh  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  K^FeCy*, 
3HgCy+4Aq. — 1.  Obtained  by  leaving  a  hot  solution  of  1  pt.  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  and  2  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury,  to  crystallize  by 
cooling.  (Kane,  Phil.  Mag,  J.  16,  128;  also  Ann,  Pkarm.  35,  356;  also 
J.  pr,  Chem.  19,  405).*— 2.  In  preparing  cyanide  of  mercury  from  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  and  mercuric  sulphate  ^p.  1 3),  if  the  qnantity  of 
the  latter  salt  used  be  too  small,  the  cyaniae  of  mercury  produced  i9 
mixed  with  crystals  of  the  compound  now  nnder  consideration.  (Kane.)— 
3.  On  boiling  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  mercuric  oxide,  and  filtering 
to  separate  the  precipitated  ferric  oxide,  pale  yellow  rhombic  crystals  are 
obtained  [probably  consisting  of  the  same  salt].  (Preuss,  Ann.  Pharm. 
29,824.) 

Rhombic  tables,  of  a  somewhat  paler  yellow  colour  than  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium.  (Kane.) — The  salt,  when  heated,  gives  up  its  water  and 
turns  white,  then  fuses,  gives  off  cyanogen  and  mercury,  and  moreover 
yields  the  decomposition-products  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The 
solution  throws  down  prussian  blue  from  ferrous  [ferric]  salts.  When 
freed  from  mercury  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  leaves  on  evaporation 
pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Kane.) 

The  salt  obtained  by  (3)  yields  when  heated,  vapour  of  mercury  and 
the  decomposition-products  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water.  If  the  mercury  be  removed  from  the  solution  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  solution  yields  on  evaporation  yellowish 
tables,  which,  when  treated  with  acids,  effervesce  and  give  off  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  With  iodide  of  potassium  the  solution  forms  crystals  of  the 
compound  of  cyanide  of  mercury  with  that  salt  (p.  1 9) ;  with  ferrous 
salts,  a  light  blue;  with  ferric  salts,  a  dark  blue  precipitate;  with  mercuric 
nitrate,  white  translucent  flakes;  with  corrosive  sublimate,  a  white  preoi- 
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pitate,  whioli  soon  tarns  yellowish;  with  protochloride  of  tin^  it  forms  a 
pasty  mixture,  with  erolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Preoss.) 

CfrystaUhed.  Kane. 

2K  ^ 78*4  ....  13-10  12-91 

Pe 28-0  ....  4-68  4-47 

3  Hg 3000  ....  50-13  ........  5013 

6Cy 1560  ....  2607  26-71 

4  HO    360  ....  602  5*78 

K^FeCy»,3HgC3r+4Aq   ....     59S-4     ....  100-00    100-00 

Mercuroua  Cob<Utidcyanide  f — Cobaltidcyanide  of  potaasium  forma  a 
Uiick  white  precipitate  with  mercurous  nitrate.  (Gm.) 
It  does  not  precipitate  eorrosive  sublimate. 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Chloride  of  CobaU,  2CoCl,HgCy. — Ciys* 
tallisces,  with  4  At.  water,  in  yellowish  red  nodales,  which  become  rose- 
coloured  on  exposure  to  the  air^  and  when  heated  give  off  water,  cyanogen, 
aud  mercury.  Their  solution  is  blue  when  concentrated,  rose-coloured 
when  dilate.  (Poggiale.) 

Aqueoiis  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potatsium  forms,  with  mercnrons  nitrate,  a  bright 
yellow  precipitate,  which  is  immediately  converted  into  a  black  mixture  of  cyanide  of 
nickel  and  metallic  mercury,  while  cyanide  of  mercury  dissclTCS  in  the  liquid.  (WQhler.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  wiih  CMoride  of  Nichd.  NiCl,HgCy. — Yields 
with  difficulty  greenish  blue  crystals,  containing  6  At.  water,  and  deli- 
quescing in  the  air.  (Poggiale.) 

Cuprocyanide  of  Potassium  B  (p.  6)  added  to  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
tiirows  cb#a  white  ilak^  (Gm.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Formiate  <tf  Ammonia,  NH*,(?H*0*  -f  HgCy. 
— Triangalar  prisms  which  decompose  at  200^,  yielding  water,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  cyanide  of  mercury.  (Poggiale^  Umnpt.  rend,  23,  766.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Formiate  of  PataA. — The  crystals  obtained 
by  Winckler,  lind  already  described  (p.  282). 

CrANiDB  OP  Silver.  AgCy. — Obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white,  cnrdj 
precipitate  by  mixing  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  silver  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
or  an  alkaline  hydrocyanate.  An  excess  of  the  latter  redissolves  the 
precipitate.  (Scheele,  Opusc,  2,  165.)  It  is  obtained  in  the  state  of 
greatest  purity  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  silver 
and  potassium.  If  the  precipitation  be  made  with  cyanide  of  potassinm 
containing  cyanate  or  carbonate  of  potash,  the  precipitated  cyanide  of 
isilver  wiU  also  contain  cyanate  or  carbonate  of  silver,  which  may  be 
removed  by  digestion  in  nitric  acid^  but  if  the  cyanide  of  potassinm  used 
contains  chloride  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  nitric  acid  will  not  remove 
the  imparities  thereby  introduced.  ^Glassford  A  Napier,  FhiL  Mtty,  «/L 
25,  06.) — Cyanide  of  silver  is  likewise  formed  by  pouring  an  aqneons 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  upon  cyanide  of  zinc,  cyanide  of  nickel, 
Prussian  blue  (in  which  case  heat  is  required,  and  its  application  causes 
the  evolution  of  nitrous  gas),  or  cyanide  of  lead  (in  which  case  heat  mustjt 
be  avoided,  because  it  would  cause  a  separation  of  metallic  silver);  the 
supernatant  liquid  then  contains  nitrate  of  cine,  nickel,  inm,  or  lead. 
(Wbhler,  Poyy.  1,  8d5.)-*The  cyanide  of  silver,  after  washing,  must  be 
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dried  at  a  temperature  below  IQe^*,  because  at  that  temperature  it  assumes 
a  brownish  tint.  (Glassford  &  Napier.) 
After  drying  it  forms  a  white  powder. 

Cyanide  of  silver  turns  brown  when  exposed  to  light.  (Glassford  A 

Napier.) — When  heated  out  of  contact  of  air^  it  fuses,  gives  off  half  its 

cyanogen  (either  as  such,  or,  according  to  Thaulow,  as  carbazotio  gas)  with 

violent  effervescence  and  a  glow  extending  through  the  whole  mass,  and 

leaves  a  dull,   porous,   silver-white  globule   of  paracyanide  of  silver. 

AgKll'N'. — Cyanide  of  silver  fuses,  with  evolution  of  half  its  cyanogen, 

into  a  mass  which  is  red-brown  while  hot,  but  grey  when  cold,  and  can 

only  be  converted  into  pure  silver  by  fusion  in  contact  with  the  air. — It 

fuses  at  first  with  evolution  of  cyanogen;  but  afterwards  the  fusing  mass 

exhibits  an  appearance  of  lummosity,  and  violent  effervescence  takes 

place.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm.  38,  21.) — It  melts  quietly  at  first,  then 

gives  off  cyanogen,  and  leaves  dicyanide  of  silver,  which  at  a  stronger 

heat  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat  and  escape  of  nitrogen 

gas  (or,  according  to  Ann.  Pharm,  50,  357,  of  a  combustible  gas),  and 

leaves  a  dull  white,  fused  carbide  of  silver  (VI,  146,  2),  which,  when 

treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  leaves  a  network  of  charooaL  (Liebig  & 

Redtenbacher,  Ann,  Pharm.  38,  129.) — When  fused  in  an  open  capsule^ 

or  in  the  bulb  of  a  glass  tube,  it  first  turns  brown,  then  black;  becomes 

affected  with  a  boiling  motion,  gives  off  gas  with  violence;  exhibits  a 

glow  commencing  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  rapidly  extending 

throughout  the  mass;  and  leaves  a  button  of  silver  having  a  dull  aspect, 

or  an  ash-grey  mass  of  paracyanide  of  silver.     The  gas  which  escapes 

appears   brown  from  particles  of  paracyanide  of  silver  mechanically 

carried  forward;   as  this  ma  has  the  same  composition  per  cent,   as 

cyanogen,  but  somewhat  different  properties,  it  Is  distinguished  by  the 

name  of  carbazotic  gas.    Whilst  134  pts.  (1  At.)  cyanide  of  silver  give 

off  14*4  pts.  (somewhat  more  than  |  At.)  of  cyanogen  in  the  form  of 

carbaiotic  wba^  there  remain  11*9  pts.  (not  quite  \  At.)  of  cyanogen  in 

the  form  of  paracyanogen,  united  with  the  whole  of  the  silver.    Hence 

this  silver-residue,  when  ignited  with  oxide  of  copper,  yields  2  vol.  carbonic 

acid  gas  to  1  vol.  nitrogen;  and  when  it  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 

the  paracyanogen  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a  black-brown  mass. 

(Via.  Paracyanogen  and  Paracyanide  of  Silver.)  (Thaulow.) 

The  gas  evolved  in  the  ignition  of  cyanide  of  silver,  vis.,  carbazotic 
gas,  exhibits  the  following  diaracters  :  At — 4%  it  condenses  to  a  trans* 
parent  and  colourless  liquid.  The  gas  is  colourless;  has  a  density  of 
1*73;  excites  tears;  irritates  the  respiratory  organs;  produces  nausea  and 
paleness  when  inhaled;  and  has  an  odour  totally  different  from  that  of 
oyanogen.^It  burns  with  a  red  flame,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  passing 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  Dilute  potash-ley  absorbs  it,  acquiring  thereby 
a  yellow  colour,  and  separating  a  substance  like  paracyanogen.  The  solu- 
tion mixed  with  iron-salts  does  not  yield  prussian  blue.  [The  process  here 
employed  for  forming  prussian  blue  could  not  well  yield  it].  Potassium 
and  sodium  heated  in  the  gas,  burn  and  are  converted  into  carbazotides; 
the  aqueous  solution  of  these  compounds  undergoes  rapid  decomposition; 
it  does  not  form  prussian  blue  with  ferrous  salts.  [Why  was  not  a  ferroso- 
ferric  salt  added,  and  afterwards  hydrochloric  acid?]. — One  volume  of 
water  at  15^  absorbs  4  vol.  of  the  fas«  The  resulting  solution,  which 
reddens  litmus,  soons  deposits  paracyanogen,  and  at  the  same  time  emits 
an  odour  of  cjaiK»en.  (Thaulow,  J.  pr.  Chem.  31,  220.) 

Liebig  {Ann.  Pharm.  50, 356)  finds  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  residue 
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which  remains  after  the  ignition  of  cyanide  of  silver,  yields  when  decom- 
posed by  oxide  of  copper,  2  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  to  1  vol.  nitrogen; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  gas  evolved  ^Thaulow^s  carbazotic  gas) 
is  in  nowise  different  from  cyanogen.  Heated  potassium  burned  in  it^ 
and  was  converted  into  ordinary  cyanide  of  potassium. — [According  to 
luy  own  experiments,  the  gas  evolved  from  heated  cyanide  of  silver  has 
exactly  the  odour  of  cyanogen;  on  passing  it  into  aqueous  potash,  adding 
a  ferroso-ferric  salt  to  the  solution,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid,  prussian 
blue  is  formed  in  considerable  quantity.  Gm.] 

Chlorine  decomposes  cyanide  of  silver  in  presene>e  of  water,  yielding 
chloride  of  silver  and  free  cyanogen,  which  is  not  converted  into  chloride 
of  cyanogen  till  all  the  cyanide  of  silver  is  decomposed.  (Liebig,  Pogg, 
i^j  571.) — Cyanide  of  silver  heated  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur  is 
converted  into  sulphocyanide.  (0.  Henry,  J,  Pharm.  23,  23.) — Strong 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  at  a  boiling  heat  decomposes  cyanide  of  silver, 
and  likewise  the  cyanogen  which  is  set  free.  (Ittner.)  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  boiled  with  cyanide  of  silver 
decomposes  it,  yielding  hydrocyanic  acid  and  sulphate  of  silver;  by  this 
means  cyanide  of  silver  may  be  separated  from  the  chloride.  (Glassford 
&  Napier,  Phil,  Mag,  J.  25,  66.) — Hydrochloric  acid  instantly  decom- 
poses cyanide  of  silver,  yielding  chloride  of  silver  and  hydrocyanic  acid; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  converts  it  into  sulphide  of  silver  and  hydrocyanic 
acid;  and  sulphide  of  potassium  into  sulphide  of  silver  and  cyanide  of 
potassium.  (Ittner.) — Aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  cyanide 
of  silver  yield,  by  mutual  decomposition,  chloride  of  silver  and  cjranide 
of  mercury.  (0.  Henry  &  Bontron-Charland,  J,  Pharm,  22,  112.) — 
C3ranide  of  silver  boiled  with  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  or  iodide  of 
potassium,  yields  cyanide  of  potassium  and  chloride  or  iodide  of  silver. 
(Liebig,  Schw.  49,  253.)  Similarly  with  chloride  of  sodium.  (0.  Henry.) 
— Cyanide  of  silver  dissolves  in  boiling  chloride  of  potassium,  sodium, 
barium,  calcium,  or  magnesium;  at  ordmary  temperatures,  however,  the 
solution  takes  place  but  slowly.  (Glassford  &  Napier.)  [Forming  pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  &c.,  with  a  compound  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  &€.,  and  cyanide  of  silver.] — With  aqueous  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  cyanide  of  silver  forms  a  solution  which  yields  crystals  on 
evaporation.  It  likewise  dissolves  in  aqueous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
forming  with  it  one  or  two  crystallissable  salts,  which  have  not  been 
further  examined. — It  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated 
therefrom  by  acids.  According  to  Wittstein,  it  likewise  dissolves  in 
carbonate,  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  succinate  of  ammonia,  and  in  a  large 
excess  of  hot  aqueous  sal-ammoniac. — It  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  separates  in  a  gelatinous  form  on  cooling;  but  the 
acid,  even  when  cold  and  very  dilute,  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  it. 
(Thaulow,  J.  pr,  Chem,  31,  223  and  240.) — Other  dilute  oxygen-acids, 
and  likewise  caustic  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda,  neither  decompose  nor 
dissolve  it.  (Ittner.) 

Cyanide  of  silver  unites  with  other  metallic  cjranides  in  eqnal  numbers 
of  atoms,  forming  compounds  called  Argbntocyanides,  among  which 
those  which  are  formed  by  the  alkaline  cyanides  are  colourless  and  soluble 
in  water.  (Scheele  &  Ittner.) 

Argentoprussic  Acid.  HCy,AgCy ^—Obtained  b^  precipitating  the 
baryta  from  argentocyanide  of  barium  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate. — Yellowish,  slightly  acid;  smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
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but  is   tolerably  permanent;    combines   readily  with   caustic  alkalis; 
slowly  with  alkaline  carbonates.  (Meillet,  N,  J.  Fharm.  S,  443.) 

AmmoniO'Cyanide  of  Silver  1 — When  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  poured  into  a  hot  mixture  of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  the  mixture  left  to  cool  quietly,  large  shining  tables  are  formed. 
These  crystals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 

S've  off  all  their  ammonia,  and  become  milk-white.  (Liebig  &  Redten- 
loher,  Ann.  Fharm.  88,  129.) 

NUrocyanide  of  Silver,  AgO,NO*+2AgCy. — Formed  by  dissolving 
recently  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver,  by  long-continued  boiling,  in  a 
somewhat  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  As  the  liquid  cools 
somewhat  below  the  boillnff  point,  long  white  shining  needles  are  pro- 
duced, by  which  the  liquid  la  converted  into  a  nearly  solid  mass.  These 
crystals  must  be  dried  between  filtering  paper,  without  being  previously 
washed  with  water.  They  do  not  contain  water.  When  heated,  they 
melt,  and  immediately  afterwards  detonate  somewhat  violently,  leaving 
cyanide  of  silver.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  them  by  forming  chlo- 
ride of  silver;  water,  by  dissolving  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  separating 
the  pulverulent  cyanide.  (Wohler,  Po^g.  1,  234.) 

Crystallized,  Or :  Wtthler. 

AgO,NO» 170  ....  38-58  3  Ag 324     ....     73*97     69*74 

2  AgCy   268  ....  61*42  NO«,2Cy    114     ....     26*03     

AgO,NO*,  +  AgCy  438  ....10000  438     ....  100*00 

When  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  poured  upon  dioyanide  of  copper, 
metallic  spangles  of  silver  immediately  separate  out;  on  the  application 
of  heat,  complete  decomposition  takes  place,  and  water  added  to  the 
filtrate  throws  down  cyanide  of  silver,  a  proof  that  the  compound  of 
nitrat-e  of  silver  with  the  cyanide  had  been  formed.  [Perhaps  in  this 
manner : 

2Cu9Cy  +  5(AgO,NO^)  =  AgO,NO«,2AgCy  +  4  (CuO,NO»)  +  2Ag]. 

Green  caproso-cuprio  cyanide  immersed  in  silver-solution  is  converted 
into  a  black  substance,  which,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  deflagrates 
with  a  green  light  when  heated.  (Wohler,  Pogg,  1,  236.) 

Argentacyanide  of  Potasdum.  KCyyAgCy. — Discovered  by  Ittner. — 
Cyanide  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium. 
(Ittner.) — Iodide,  as  well  as  chloride  of  silver,  dissolves  in  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  which  are  inso- 
luble in  alcohol.  (Liebig,  Schw,  49,  253.)  Sulphide  of  silver  does  not 
dissolve  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius.)  But 
metallic  silver  dissolves  in  the  aqueous  solution  either  of  cyanide  or  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Bagration.) — 1  At.  chloride  of  silver  dissolves 
in  2  At.  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming  argentocyanide  of  potas- 
sium which  crystallizes  out  first,  and  chloride  of  potassium  which  remains 
in  the  mother-liquid.  This  compound  is  likewise  formed  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  cyanate  of  silver,  of  Ag'FeCy'  and  3AgCy,Fe*Cy',  by  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium.  (Glassford  &  Napier.) — The  compound  is  prepared 
by  saturating  aqueous  cjranide  of  potassium  with  cyanide  of  silver,  and 
evaporating  to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Ittner.) 

Regular  octohedrons,  often  with  scalariform  depressions  in  the  faces; 
before  purification  by  recrystalliziug,  they  form  plumose,  striated  laminse. 
(Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  88,  376.)     Colourless,  six-sided  laminae  [probably 
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octobednJ  se^enta]  or  plomoso  crystals.  (Ittner.)  ^ometimef  six-sided 
tables^  sometimes  small^  transparent,  rhombic  prisms,  whicb  appear  to 
contain  1  At.  water  and  become  turbid  in  drying.  (Glassford  &  Napier.) 
PermaneBt  in  the  air,  neutral  to  vegetable  colours;  they  are  inodosous, 
and  haye  a  sweet  taste,  but  leave  an  nnpleasant  metallio  after-taste* 
(Ittner.)    Permanently  bitter,  according  to  Glassford  and  Napier. 

Rammelsber^.  Glassford  &  Nspier. 

CSrytiaUized,  a.                  b. 

K «      39-2     ....     19*68    20-19    19*28     ....     18-59 

Ag  IQBO    ..,.    64-22     52-58     63-72    ....    51-48 

2Cy  52-0     ....     26-10     2600    ....     2508 

KCy.AgCy...     199*2    ....  10000  99-00  9815 

The  crystals  analysed  by  Bammelsberg  had  been  previously  dried  at 
150^,  whereby  they  lost  ^  per  cent,  of  water.  Glassford  k>  Napier 
dried  their  crystals  at  105°,  because,  at  higher  temperatures,  tbe  crystals 
were  found  to  become  brownish  and  friable,  a  are  the  six-sided  tables, 
b  the  rhombic  prisms,  which,  on  account  of  the  loss  observed  (indepen- 
dently of  tbe  drying  at  105"),  aje  likewise  supposed  to  contain  1  At. 
water. 

The  solution  of  the  salt  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current 
deposits  silver  at  the  cathode,  whilst,  at  the  anode,  if  it  consists  of  silver, 
an  equal  quantity  of  that  inetal  is  dissolved.  (Napier,  Phil,  Mag,  •/.  25, 
879.)  The  solution  must  contain  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium;  other- 
wise the  positive  silver  plate  becomes  covered  with  the  cyanide  of  silver 
as  it  forms,  and  this  compound  being  a  bad  oonducto?  of  electricity, 
stops  the  current  of  weak  batteries.  If  aqueous  cj^nide  of  potassium  be 
placed  on  the  positive  side,  and  aqueous  argentooyanide  of  potassiuva  on 
the  negative  side,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm^  a 
battery  <^  four  pairs  is  sufficient  to  produce  rapiu  decomposition.  During 
the  first  twelve  hours,  nothing  but  silver  is  deposited  at  the  neffaiive 
pole;  but  afterwards  hydrogen  gas  begins  to  escape, — a  proof  that 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  also  decomposed;  and  the  liquid  in  the  negative 
cell  then  acquires  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  exhibits  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  ana  contains  merely  cyanide  of  potassium,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  cyanide  of  silver.  It  is  only  when  the  current  is  rather  strong  that 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  decomposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  as  well 
as  cyanide  of  silver,  and  consequently,  hydrogen  evolved.  If  the  posi- 
tive pole  consists  of  platinum,  a  feeble  current  is  sufficient  to  produce 
decomposition,  even  when  the  solution  does  not  contain  excess  of  cyanide 
of  potassium.  The  cyanogen  set  free  at  the  positive  pole  dissolves  in 
the  liquid,  and  produces  a  dark  brown  colouring  and  a  blackish  precipi- 
tate. With  a  battery  of  eiffht  pairs,  however,  oxygen  gas  is  evolved  at 
the  positive  pole,  and  cyanide  of  silver  is  deposited  upon  it.  (Napier.) 

Light  blackens  the  crystals,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  paper  moistened 
with  the  aqueous  solution,  but  not  the  solution  itself.  (Glassford  & 
Napier.) — ^Ilydrosulphurio  acid  and  the  alkaline  hydrosulphates  throw 
down  sulphide  of  silver  from  the  solution.  (Ittner.) — All  the  stronger 
acids,  in  a  state  of  dilution,  and  even  acetic  acid,  precipitate  the  cyanide 
of  silver  from  the  solution;  and  the  precipitate  may  then  be  converted  by 
hydrochloric  acid  into  chloride  of  silver  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  whereas 
the  oxygen-acids  exert  no  further  action  upon  it.  An  action,  similar  to 
that  of  the  free  acids,  is  likewise  produced  by  the  salts  of  antimonio, 
fftannous,  stannic,  and  ferric  oxides,  which  throw  down  cyanide  of  silver 
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mixed  with  the  oxide  contained  in  the  precipitant.  (Ittner.)  The  caustic 
alkalis  and  their  hydrochlorates  exert  no  action  (Ittner);  neither  do  the 
alkaline  carbonates.  (Glassford  &  Napier.) — The  salt  dissolves  in  8  pts. 
of  cold  water,  in  1  part  of  boiling  water;  also  in  boiling  ftlcoholi  from 
which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  (Glassford  and  Napier;  comp.  Qay- 
Lussac,  Gilb.  53-59.) 

Argentoeyanide  of  Oaleium. — The  preeipitate  prodaced  by  cyanidt  of 
ealeium  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  stiver  dissolret  in  excess  of  the  latter, 
fonuine  a  liquid  which  is  not  clouded  either  by  sal-ammoniac  or  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  (Bcheele.) 

Chromidcyanids  of  Silver,  6AgCy,Cr*Gy*.<^^hromidcyanide  of  potas< 
siani  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  silver-salts.  The  dried  precipitate 
is  resolved  by  heat  into  cyanogen  ^as,  silver,  and  cyanide  of  chromium. 
By  hydroRolphuric  acid  and  water,  it  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
hydrochromidcyanio  acid.  (Bbckmai^n,  Liebig  Ohim,  org.  1,  174.) 

Argentocyanide  of  ifangane$e, — M«Cy,AgCy,— Formed  by  precipi- 
tating a  manganous  salt  with  argentpcyauide  of  silver.  The  greyish 
white  precipitate  (bluish  white  according  to  Gay-Lussac;  white  accordinff 
to  Gm.),  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  hydrocyanic  acicH 
chloride  of  manganese,  and  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver.  (Ittner) — 
According  to  Glassford  and  Napier,  manganous  sulphate  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  argeutocyauide  of  potassium, 

Manganideyanide  of  Silver,  3AgCy,MnK!!y'.<^^Mailgauidcyanide  of 
potassium  yields,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellowish  brown  precipitate, 
which,  if  the  silver-salt  is  in  excess,  and  a  certain  quantity  ef  free  acid  is 
present,  assumes,  after  a  while,  a  scarlet  colour,  but  recoyers  its  brow^ 
hue  when  washed.  (Bammelsberg,  Pogg,  42,  U7.) 

Argentoeyanide  ofZine. — Argentocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  white 
precipitate  with  «i90HM4t8.  (Ittuer;  Glassford  ff  Napier.) 

Argentoeyanide  of  Cadmium. ^^Cyiin\Ae  of  cadmium  and  potassium 
forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in 
excess  of  the  cyanide  of  cadmium  aud  potassium,  and  from  which  nitric 
acid  throws  dovu  cyanide  of  silver.  (liammelsberg.) 

Argentoeyanide  of  Lead, — Argentocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  white 
precipitate  with  lead-salts.  (Ittner.) 

Argentocyanide  of  Iron. — Ferrous  salts  form,  with  argentocyanide  of 
potassium,  a  greenish  precipitate  (white,  according  to  Gayt-Lussac;  brown- 
ish white,  according  to  Glassf.  &  Nap.;  brownish  yellow-white,  accord- 
ing to  Gm.),  which  is  resolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  protocyanide  of 
iron,  chloride  of  silver,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  insoluble  in  acids. 

i Ittner.)     It  is  capable  of  combining  with  ammonia.  (Montbiers,  i\r. «/. 
=>Aam.  11,  253.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Silver.  C«N»FeAj;"=Ag'FeCy*.— The  white  preci- 
pitate which  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  silver-salts.  It 
acquires  a  bluish  tint  by  exposure  to  the  air  (Ittner);  or  when  dried  at 
too  high  a  temperature.  When  heated,  it  first  gives  off  the  cyanogen 
belonging  to  the  silver,  then  the  nitrogen  of  the  cyanide  of  iron,  and  is 
converted,  with  emission  of  a  glowing  light,  into  a  mixture  of  silver 
(which  may  be  extracted  by  mercury );  and  bicarbide  of  iron  ^Beraelius, 
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Schw.  30,  51). — It  dissolves,  witli  some  decomposition,  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
leaving  a  yellowish  residue;  the  colourless  solution,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  deposits  crystalline  grains  of  sulphate  of  silver.  (Berzelios,  Schw, 
BOy  51.) — Nitrio  acid  immediately  decomposes  this  white  compound, 
extracting  i  of  its  silver,  and  converting  it  into  the  orange-yellow  com- 
pound dAgCy,Fe'Cy'.  (Glassford  &  Napier.)  Other  acids,  even  hydro- 
chloric acid,  exert  no  decompoeinff  action.  (Ittner.)  Aqaeons  potash 
forms  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  separates  oxide  of  silver.  (Ittner.) 
Aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  the  compound,  forming  argento- 
cyanide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Qlasaford  &  Napier,  Phil.  Mag. 
J.  25,  71): 

AfFtCf  -f-  4KC7  -  2(KC7,AgCy)  +  KVeCy*. 

The  precipitate  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  an  opalescent  liquid,  but 
is  insoluble  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.) 

Ferrideyanide  of  Silver.  C«N»Ag»,C«N»Pe*=3  AgCy,Pe«Cy».— Ferrid- 
cyanide  of  potassium  forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  thick,  oi*anffe-yellow 
precipitate.  (Om.)  This  precipitate,  heated  under  water  to  about  66^, 
turns  green,  and  afterwards  retains  that  colour.  If  the  precipitate  retains 
a  small  quantity  of  acid  or  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  does  not  turn  green  till 
heated  in  the  dry  state. — When  treated  with  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  converted  into  ferrid- 
C3ranide  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of  silver;  with  a  large  quantity,  into 
ferridcyanide  and  argentocyanide  of  potassium.  (Glassford  &  Napier.) 

3AgCy,Fe«Cy»  +  3KCy  -  3KCy,Fe«Cy»  +  3AgCy; 
and: 

3AgCy,Fe»Cy»  +  6KCy  «  3KCy,Pe»Cy»  +  3(KCy,AgCy). 

The  precipitate  dissolves  quickly  in  ammonia,  forming  a  yellow  solution; 
also  in  hot  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  solution  becoming  turbid  as  it  coob; 
but  not  in  other  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.) 

Argentocyanide  of  CchaUf  CoCy,AgCy ) — The  pale  red  precipitate 
which  cobaltHsalts  form  with  argentocyanide  of  potaasium.  (Glassford  ic 
Napiet.) 

CobaUidcyanide  of  SUver,  C«N»Ag>C«N»Co*=3AgCy,Co«C7»?  —  Co- 
baltidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  silver-salts. 
(Gm.)  %  The  precipitate  is  white,  curdy,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acids;  it  is  anhydrous,  and  not  altered  by  exposure  to  light.  (Zwenger, 

Ann,  Pharm,  62,  177.) 

Zwenger. 

3  S::::::::::::  sa'  ::::}"•»* '»•'* 

12  C  72    ....     13-35    13-56 

6  N 84     ....     15-60 

AgKJo'Cy* 539     ....  100-00 

AmmonuMSobaUidcyanide  of  Silver.  NH»,HO,AgH3o«Cy«.— Cobaltid- 
cyanide  of  silver  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  a  solution,  which,  when 
evaporated,  yields  the  animonio-cobaltidcyanide  in  colourless  transparent 
prisms.  These  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  do  not  lose  weight, 
either  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  a  heat  of  100®.  At  170**,  water  and 
ammonia  (together  amounting  to  4*97  pts.)  go  off,  and  cobaltidcyanide  of 
silver  remains  undecomposed.  Acids  readily  withdraw  the  ammonia. 
(Zwenger.) 
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Bu}-    67-75    

98    ....    17-37 

72    ....    12-75    

4    ....      0-71    

8    ....       1-42 

Zwenger. 

2  Co .... 

3  kg .... 
7  N  .... 

..    67-62    ....    67-15 

12  C   

..    12-57 

4  H  .... 

1-11    ....      0-81 

1  O  .... 

NH»,HO 

,A^O^f 

565    ....  100-00  f . 

Argentocyanide  of  Nickel.  NiCy,AgCy1 — Cyanide  of  nickel  and 
potassium,  added  to  a  solntion  of  silyer,  throws  down  white  flocks,  which 
remain  white  when  exposed  to  light,  and  dissolve  in  ammonia^  but  not  in 
nitric  acid.  (F.  &  E.  Rodgers.) 


Cuprocyanide  of  Silver, — a.  AgCy,Cu*Cy9 — Cuprocyanide  of  potas- 
sium A  yields,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which 
becomes  bluish  grey  when  treated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  silrer^soln- 
tion,  and  yellowish  white  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  a  small  quantity 
of  cyanogen  being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  (Rammelsberg.) 

h.  dAgCy,CuK!y? — Cuprocyanide  of  potassium  B  forms,  with  solution 
of  silver,  white,  curdy  flakes,  which  soon  turn  violet  and  afterwards  black 
(Gm.),  and  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  potassiumHsalt  B.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Argentocyanide  of  Copper.  CuCy,AgCy1 — ^Argentocyanide  of  potas- 
Bium  forms,  with  cupric  salts,  a  bluish  white  precipitate  (light  green, 
according  to  Glassford  &  Napier),  from  which  acids  extract  the  copper, 
and  separate  cyanide  of  silver.  (Ittuer.) 

ArgerUocyanide  of  Mei'cuiy,  HgCy,AgCy? — Argentocyanide  of  po- 
tassium forms  a  white  precipitate  with  corrosive  sublimate  (Glassford  & 
Napier);  so  likewise  does  cyanide  of  mercury  and  potassium  with  silver- 
salts.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Nitrate  of  Silver.  AgO,NO»,2HffCy.— On 
mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  cyanide  of  mercury, 
this  compound  separates,  after  a  while,  in  transparent  and  colourless 
prisms,  which  are  small  if  the  solutions  are  cold,  and  large^  like  those  of 
nitre,  if  they  are  hot.  (Wbhler,  Fogg.  1,  231.) 

CryttaUized.  WQhler.  Johnston. 

AgO,NO»   170    ....    37-12    37-96    37*53 

2HgCy 252     ....     55-02    53*74     54-54 

4  Aq 36     ....       7-86     7*60     793 

AgO,NO«  +  2HgCy-f4Aq.  .    458     ....10000    99*30    10000 

The  crystals  give  off  7'6  per  cent,  of  water,  even  below  100°^  and 
are  converted  into  a  white,  opaque  mass,  which,  when  heated  above 
100°,  melts  to  a  transparent  liquid^  then  boils,  and  immediately  after- 
wards detonates  violently  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  the  purple-red 
flame  which  is  characteristic  of  cyanogen;  cyanide  of  silver  remains 
behind,  and  a  sublimate  of  mercury  is  found  to  have  been  formed.-— 
Hydrochloric  acid  eliminates  hydrocyanic  acidj  then,  on  evaporation, 
chlorine  is  given  off,  and  chloride  of  silver  remains  behind  (32*2  per 
cent.),  toge^er  with  chloride  of  mercury.  The  aqueous  solntion,  mixed 
with  chloride  of  barium,  yields  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  while 
cyanide  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  baryta  remain  in  solution. — Hydro- 

YOIi.  YIU.  D 
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cjaDio  acid,  added  to  the  Bolation^  throws  down  all  the  silrer  in  the  form 
of  cyanide;  and  the  sapematant  liquid,  when  eyaporated,  gives  off  the 
nitric  acid,  and  leaves  53 '74  per  cent,  of  cyanide  of  mercury. — Alkalis 
throw  down  cyanide  of  silver. — The  crystals  dissolve  very  sparingly  in 
cold  water,  but  much  more  readily  in  boiling  water,  from  which  they 
separate  again  on  cooling.  They  are  soluble  without  decomposition  in 
boiling  nitric  acid,  and  dissolve  in  alcohol  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  in  water.  (Wbhler,  comp.  Johnston,  PkiL  Trans.  1889,  117.) 

In  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver  in  nitrate  of  mercury,  no  precipitate 
IS  fomed  by  nitric  acid  or  nitrate  of  silver;  bat  hydrooyaiiic  neid  added 
to  such  a  solution,  throws  down  cyanide  of  silver,  and  hydrochloric  ttcid 
or  a  metallic  chloride  throws  down  chloride  of  silver.  ^Waokenroder, 
Ann,  Pharm,  41,  317.) 

Protoctamide  of  Gold,  or  Aurovs  Cvamide,  AuCy.-^ormotiofi. 
•^Cyanide  of  calcium  forms  a  white  []]  precipitate  with  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  (Scheele);  cyanide  of  potajsai  am  forms  an  orange-yellow 
precipitate.  (Ittner.)  The  pre<Hpitate  is  yellow,  crystalline,  dissolves  in 
ezoefis  of  cyanide  of  potas&ium,  reappears  on  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  disappears  on  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity. 
(Haidlen  &  Fresenius.)  The  coucentrated  normal  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  (YI.  216),  even  when  in  excesi?,  is  not  precipitated  by  cyanide  of 
potassium,  but  merely  decolorized,  be<niuse  auro-cyanide  of  potassium  is 
formed,  which  crystallizes  on  evaporation.  (Ramnelsberg.)*>— Figvi«r'« 
statoment  that  the  normal  6o1utk)n  of  chloride  of  gold  also  forms  1^  yellow 
precipitate  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  likewise  oontvadioted  by  Himly. 
— That,  in  this  case,  terchloride  of  gold,  yields,  not  tercyanide  but  proto- 
cyanide  of  gold,  is  due  to  the  evolution  of  2  At.  cyanogen. — The  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold  docs  not  become  turbid  when  mixed  with  aqueous 
cyanide  of  mercury;  but,  on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  the  mixture  forms  a 
precipitate  resembling  cyanide  of  palladium.  (G.  Rose,  Fogg.  US,  173.) 
— This  mixture,  when  evaporated,  gives  off  cyanogen  gas,  and  leaves  a 
mixture  of  anreus  cyanide  and  ohloride  of  mercary.  (Defferre.) — Aqoeons 
anrocyanido  of  potassium,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  does 
not  yield  a  precipitate  of  aureus  cyanide  till  the  mixture  is  heated. 
(Himly,  Carty,  Glassford  &  Napier. )>—€orTO0ive  subUmate,  added  to 
aurocyanide  of  potassium,  immediately  throws  down  the  yellow  com* 
pound.  (Baramelsberg,  Fogg.  42,  132.) 

Preparation.  1.  The  cyanide  of  gold  is  precipitated  from  the  aqueous 
solution  of  aorocyanide  of  potassium,  by  heating  that  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid.  The  mixture  of  aqueous  aurocyaftide  of  potassium 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  transparent  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is 
heated  to  50°,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  aureus  cyanide  is  precipi- 
tatod  in  the  form  of  a  lemon-yellow  crystalline  powder ;  the  mixture 
evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water- bath,  in  order  to  produce  complete 
decomposition,  whereupon  the  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  given  off;  and  the  residue,  which -eonsists  of  cyanide  of  gold  a«d 
chloride  of  potassium,  is  washed  with  water,  in  a  situation  net  exposed 
to  sunshine,  in  order  to  remove  the  chloride  of  potassium.  (K.  Himly, 
Ann.  Pharm,  4^2,  167.)— The  solution  of  aurocyanide  of  iwtassiura  in  a 
small  quantity  of  wa^er  is  heated  to  the  -boiling  poiivt  in  hydrochloric 
or  nitrrc  acid,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  4he  vesidue  tho- 
roughly washed  with  ice-cold  water.-^The  eoncentraled  «okitien  «of  l^e 
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ehloride  of  gold  may  likewue  be  rapersaiotated  with  ojanide  of  potas- 
aiam  till  the  anroas  ejanide  first  precit>itated  is  re-diseolred ;  the  inixtiite 
eraporated  to  drjneM ;  the  residae  heated  with  hydrochloric  or  liitrie 
acid^  to  decompose  the  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  the  excess  of  acid  expellea 
by  evaporation,  and  the  dry  residue  washed  with  cold  water.  The  pro- 
duct thus  obtained  may,  howefyer,  be  <^ontaminated  with  silicfli  if  the 
eyanide  of  potassium  has  been  prepared  in  an  earthen  cnieible.— (Glasch 
ford  &  Napier,  PhU.  Mag.  J.  25,  61).  —  J.  Carty,  {PhU.  Mag,  J.  24,  515) 
mixes  the  solution  of  chloride  of  ^old  with  a  quantity  of  cyanide  of 
potassinm  sufficient  to  redissolTO  the  precipitate;  boils  the  liquid  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid;  washes  the  precipitated  yellow  powder;  and 
dries  it  a  gentle  heat. 

2.  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  with  cyanide  of 
potassium, — Figuier  (J.  Pharm,  22,  329,)  cautiously  adds  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  6  pts.  water  to  a  normal  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  (VI,  216),  containing  5  pts,  water  to  1  pt.  chloride  of  gold,  till  ft  co- 
pious lemon-yellow  preeipitate  is  prodnced,  which  then  slowly  settles  down. 
If  a  larger  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  be  used,  the  precipitate  has  a 
dirty  yellow  colour,  and  is  more  quickly  deposited  ;  a  still  larger  quan- 
tity renders  it  orange-yellow,  but  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  restores 
the  lemon-yellow  colout. 

S.  By  mixing  the  hydrochloric  acid  solniioh  of  gold  with  cyanide  of 
mercury,  evsLporating  to  dryness,  and  extracting  the  resulting  chloride  of 
mercury  from  the  residue  by  water : 

KuCP  +  SHgCy  -  3HgCl  +  AuCy  +  2Cy. 

Defferre  (/.  Pharm.  24,  27,)  adds  to  the  solution  of  2  pts.  gold  in  heated 
aqna-regia,  a  solution  of  8  pts.  eyanide  of  mercury  in  8  pts.  water ; 
eTaporates,  stirring  all  the  while,  till  the  residue  turns  yellow  ;  digests 
the  residne  in  24  pts.  of  water,  which  leares  cyanide  of  gold  undissolTed; 
mixes  the  decanted  solntion  with  1  pt.  cyanide  of  mercury ;  eTaporates 
again  ;  redissolres  in  water,  which  again  leares  cyanide  of  gold ;  and 
repeats  this  solution,  decantation,  and  OTaporation  from  1  to  8  times,  as 
long  as  lemon-yellow  eyanide  of  gold  continues  to  separate,  not  howerer 
adding  cyanide  of  mercury  at  each  repetition  of  the  process.  A  small 
quantity  of  aqua-regia  must  however  be  added  before  each  evaporation; 
otherwise  brick-red  cyanide  of  gold  will  be  left  undissolved. — [Since, 
according  to  the  preceding  equation,  199  pts.  (1  At.)  gold,  require 
3  .  126  pts.  (8  At.)  cyanide  of  mercury,  =  199  :  878,  it  would  per- 
haps be  better  to  take  at  once  2  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury  to  1  part  of  dis- 
solved gold.] — This  process  yields  only  half  as  much  cyanide  of  gold  as 
might  be  expected,  the  other  half  forming,  in  fact,  a  soluble  compound 
with  the  cyanide  of  mercury.  The  dried  residue  should  therefore  be 
washed,  not  with  water,  but  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of 
mercury  and  the  excess  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  but  only  a  trace  of 
cyanide  of  gold.  With  this  precaution  the  process  gives  very  good 
results.     (Desfosses.) 

4.  By  heating  hydrate  of  auric  oxide  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  era- 
pohiting  the  mixture  to  dryness ; 

AuO*  +  3HCy  «  3H0  +  AaCy  +  2Cy  ?. 

The  hydrate  prepared  with  magnesia,  according  to  Pelletier^s  process, 

Syj,  208,)  assumes,  when  boil^  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  first  a 
laekiflh  green,  and  then,  on  boiling,  a  fine  yellow  colour,— and  ^e 
reeNhw  drtillMcl  by  gentle  evapov«ti<Ai  doee  not  refnire  washing. 

D  2 
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5.  On  evaporating  a  eolation  of  tere3ranide  of  gold  in  Boiling  liydiro- 
oblorio  acid,  a  protoc janide  of  gold  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  jeUow 
powder,  2  At.  cjanogen  being  probably  decomposed  at  the  same  time. 
(Carty.) 

Properties,  Lemon-yellow  crystalline  powder^  iridescent  in  sanshine, 
and  appearing,  under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of  regular  six-sided 
tables.  (Himly.)  Inodorous,  tasteless,  and  permanent  in  the  air. 
(Figuier.)    Permanent  in  the  air.  (Gkssford  &  ffapier.) 

Glassford  &  Rammels* 

Himly.      Cartj.       Napier.       Iwremor.       berg.    Figuier. 

An....  199  ....  88-44  ....  87*84  ....  87-95  ....    88-18     ....     88-19    ....     76    ....     75 
Gy....     26  ....  11-56 

AuCy  225  ....10000 

The  powder  is  anhydrous,  and  therefore  merely  requires  to  be  freed 
from  hygroscopic  water  by  drying  in  vacuo.  (Himiy.) 

Decompositions.  Protocyanide  of  gold,  when  dry,  is  not  altered  by 
exposure  to  sunshine,  but,  when  moist,  it  acquires  a  dingy  yellow  colour, 
with  a  tinge  of  ffreen.  (Himly.)  By  ignition  it  is  resolyed  into  cyanogen 
gas  and  metallic  gold.  (Figuier,  Himly,  and  others.)  According  to 
Proust,  it  is  resolved  into  water,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
a  mixture  of  gold  and  charcoal.  When  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it 
bums  away  with  a  glimmering  light,  leaving  metallic  gold.  (Rammels- 
berg.)  It  is  not  decomposed  or  dissolved  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
or  nitro-hydrochlorio  acid,  even  at  a  boiling  heat.  (Figuier,  Himly.) 
When  recently  precipitated,  it  is  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  in  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid.  (Glassford  &  Napier.)  It  is  converted  into 
metallic  gold  by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol,  and  very  slowly  decomposed  by 
boiling  aqua-regia.  (Carty.)  Oil  of  vitriol,  caustic  alkalis,  and  alkaline 
carbonates,  colour  it  green,  but  the  yellow  colour  is  restored  on  the  ad- 
dition of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Jewreinov,  «7.  pr.  Chem.  32,  242.)  Aureus 
cyanide  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  hydrosnlphate 
of  ammonia  dissolves  it  completely  after  a  while,  forming  a  colourless 
liquid  from  which  acids  throw  down  sulphide  of  gold.  (Himly.)  It  dis- 
solves in  ammonia.  (Glassford  &  Napier.)  It  is  not  altered  by  cold 
potash- ley;  but  a  strong  solution  of  potash  at  a  boiling  heat  converts  it 
into  brown  pulverulent  gold  and  aurocyanide  of  potassium.  [Himly.] 
[What  becomes  of  the  oxygen  of  the  potash;  is  cyanate  of  potash  likewise  formed  ?] 

The  compound  dissolves  in  hyposulphite  of  sooa  (Glassford  &  Napier); 
also  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.     (Figuier,  Himfy.) 

Protocyanide  of  gold  unites  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  with  other  me- 
tallic cyanides,  forming  compounds  caXledAurocyanides,  among  which  those 
of  the  alkalis  are  colourless  and  soluble  in  water.  Those  which  contain 
the  cyanides  of  the  heavy  metals  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  salt  of 
the  heavy  metal  with  aurocyanide  of  potassium;  they  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and,  when  treated  with  an  alkali,  give  up  the  cyanide  of  gold 
together  with  the  cyanide  which  was  united  with  the  other  heavy  metal, 
leaving  the  oxide  of  that  metal  undissolved.     (Ittner.) 

Tercyanide  of  Gold,  or  Auric  Cyanide  9  AuCy*  [or  HCy,AuCy'  f\  Dis- 
covered by  K.  Himly .^-Pr^paro^ion.  1.  It  may  be  separated  from  aurid- 
cyanide  of  potassium  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the  stronger  acids.*- 
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2.  More  conveniently:  An  aqneons  eolation  of  aaridcjanide  of  potassiam 
is  mixed  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver;  the  liquid,  containing  the  excess 
of  the  silver-salty  together  with  nitrate  of  potash,  is  filtered;  the  precipi- 
tate, consisting  of  AgCy,  AuCv*,  thoroughly  washed  with  water;  then  dif- 
fused in  water,  and  decomposed  with  frequent  agitation,  and  at  the  ordinary, 
or  at  a  very  slightly  elevated  temperature  (otherwise  a  yellow  colouring 
will  appear,  and  protocyanide  of  gold  will  be  formed),  by  a  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  not  sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole ;  and  the  filtiat3 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  lime.  —  3.  Aurid- 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid  and  evaf^orated  to 
dryness ;  the  residue  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol ;  and  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  silico-fluoride  of  potassium,  and  left  to  evaporate. 
(Himly.)  The  tercyanide  of  gold  thus  obtained  generally  has  a  yellowish 
colour,  arising  from  the  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  protocyanide; 
it  must  therefore  be  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water 
or  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air  or  in  vacuo  ;  for 
the  application  of  heat  would  reproduce-  cyanide  of  gold.  (Himly.) 

Large  colourless  laminae  and  tables,  containing  6  At.  water  of  crystalw 
lization.  (Himly.) 

They  fuse  at  50°,  first  giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  yielding  a  lowet 
cyanide  of  gold,  then  cyanogen  gas,  and  leave  carbide  of  gold,  which 
readily  burns  in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  pure  gold.  The  aqueous 
solution,  when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  deposits  part  of  the  gold 
in  the  form  of  protocyanide.  A  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
exerts  no  reducing  action.  Mercurous  or  mercuric  nitrate,  heated  with 
the  solution,  throws  down  protocyanide  of  gold,  while  cyanide  of  mer« 
cury  remains  in  solution.  Corrosive  sublimate  forms  no  precipitate  even 
when  the  solution  is  heated.  Tercyanide  of  gold  does  not  become  moist 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  dissolves  in  water  in  every  proportion^  and 
almost  as  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Himly.) 

CryitaUtMed.  Himlj.  Second  Calculaiion, 

Au 199    ....     6012    59-89           Au  199  ....  6012 

3  Cy 78     ....     23-57                                 3  Cy  78  ....  23-57 

6Aq 54     ....     16-31                                     HCy   27  ....  816 

3  Aq  27  ....  8-15 

AiiCy»,6Aq.     331     ....  10000  HCy,AuCy«+3Aq.  331     ....  100*00 

[As  Himly  only  determined  the  quantity  of  gold,  he  has  by  no  means 
proved  that  the  compound  is  really  AuCy'+6  Aq;  it  is  more  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  real  composition  is  that  which  is  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  under  the  head  of  "  Second  Calculation."  For  in  the  decom- 
position of  AgCy,  AuCy^  by  HCl,  the  products  formed  must  be  AgCland 
HCy,  AuCy'  (auriprussic  acid),  and  similarly  in  the  other  modes  of  pre- 
paration. It  is  likewise  observed  by  Himly  himself  that  the  compound 
when  heated,  gives  off  at  first,  not  cyanogen  but  hydrocyanic  acid.] 

Ammonio-protocyanide  of  Gold — The  solution  of  protocyanide  of 
gold  in  hot  aqueous  ammonia  yields,  on  cooling,  a  large  quantity  of  the 
compound  in  grey  shining  lamina),  which  are  easily  deprived  of  their 
ammonia,  either  by  a  genue  heat  or  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Carty). 

Aurocyanide  of  Ammonium.  KH*Cy,AuCy.— Foimed  by  mixing  the 
saturated  aqueous  solutions  of  aurocyanide  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia;  precipitating  therefrom  tne  sulphate  of  potash  and  excess  of 
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olpliato  of  ammauui*  bv  absolute  alcoliol;  i^nd  leaving  tlie  filtiate  to 
evaporate  to  tbe  oTystalUzing  point.  Very  small,  colourless,  anbydrous 
crystals,  baving  a  strongly  metallic  taste.  Tbey  are  resolved,  between 
200°  and  250  ,  into  cyanide  of  ammonium,  wbicb  evaporatesf,  mid  a 
residue  of  cyanide  of  gold,  wbicb  retains  tbe  form  of  tbe  crystals, 
{Hmlj,  4m,  jPAam.  42, 9i2.) 

Qj9taUiud.  Himlj. 

NHH:iy 44    ....     16-36    16-10 

Au    199    ....     78-97     7364 

Cy    26    ....      9-67     1026 

NH*Cy,AuCy  269    ....  10000    100-00 

Auridcyanide  of  Ammonium.  NH*Cy,AaCy*.— Hydrated  auric  oxide 
is  added  to  bydrooyanate  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  distilling  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  witb  sal-amiponiac  and  water,  as  long  as  it  continues  to 
dissolve ',  tbe  colourless  filtrate  is  heated,  wbicb  causes  a  large  quantity 
of  ammonia  to  escape;  tbe  filtrate  evaporated  over  tbe  water-batb, 
during  wbicb  process  it  becomes  covered  with  a  rusty  yellow  film ;  the 
dry  residue  exhausted  with  water ;  aud  tbe  filtrate  left  to  evaporate  till 
it  crystallizes. — Large,  colourless,  four-  and  six-sided  tables.  At  lOO'^ 
they  give  oif  5*06  per  cent,  of  water  and  turn  reddish- white;  at  a  higher 
temperature,  they  turn  yellow  and  give  off  bydrooyanate  of  ammonia; 
and  when  ignited  in  tbe  air  leave  58*7  per  cent,  of  pure  gold.  They 
dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  etber. 
(Himly,  Ann.  Fharm.  42,  343.) 

Crystallized.  Himly. 

NH^Cy 44  ....  12-98 

Au    199  ....  58-70     58-71 

S  Cy 78  ....  23-01 

2  HO  18  ....      S-31     6-06 

NH<Cy,AuCy«  +  2Aq....     339    ....10000 

The  rusty  yeUow  substance  (vid.  sup,),  which  separates  on  evapo- 
rating the  solution,  detonates  slightly  when  heated;  is  insoluble  in  water, 
acids,  alkalis,  alcohol,  or  ether;  aud  consists  perhaps  of  aurate  of  ammonia 
(VI,  222).  Hiraly. 

Auroeyanide  of  Potassium,  KCy,AuCy. — The  easiest  mode  of  form- 
ing this  compound  is  to  dissolve  protocyanide  of  gold  in  aqueous  cyanide 
of  potassium.  But,  according  to  Prince  Peter  Bagration  (J,  pr,  Okem. 
31,  367),  gold  precipitated  oy  green  vitriol  likewise  dissolves  in  that 
liquid,  especially  with  tbe  aid  of  heat;  even  a  plate  of  fi;old  will  dissolve 
in  it,  especially  if  exposed  to  tbe  joint  action  of  the  solation  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  of  the  air.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  likewise  dissolves 
ffold,  though  in  much  smaller  quantity,  even  after  continued  digestion. 
[In  this  case,  as  shown  by  Eisner  {J.  pr.  Chem,  37,  333),  access  of  air 
IS  necessary,  and  potash  is  formed  at  the  same  time : 

2KCy  +  Au  +  O  =  KCy.AuCy  +  KO, 

As  the  cyanide  of  potassinm  used  by  Bagration  contained  cyan  ate  of 
potash,  the  oxygen  was  perhaps  partly  supplied  by  this  latter  compound]. 
—Auric  opcode,  both  anhydrous  and  bydrated,  and  aurate  of  ammonia, 
likewise  dissolve  completely  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  form 
tbu^  cqiopoupd.    A^ording  to.  Uimly^  the  solution  of  tbe  bydrated  oxide 
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u  alteackd  wkh  crolaiimi  of  keikt.  In  this  MnetiMi^  Himlj  uuvpoam 
that  cjanate  of  potash  is  fcurmed  as  w«U  as  free  poiasb»  i^  shown  by  th^ 
fallowiai^  equation : 

AuO»  +  3KCy  ^  KCy,AuCy  +  KCyO«  +  KO. 

Hence,  according  to  Himlj,  this  solution  of  hjdrated  aaric  oxide  when 
evaporated  giyes  off  ammonia,  proceeding  from  the  decompositioa  of 
cjanate  of  potash. 

Preparation,  t.  Aqueons  cyanide  of  potassium  is  satarated  by  agi- 
tation with  protocyanide  of  gold,  and  the  yellow  [)]  filtrate  evaporated 
to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Ittner.) — 77  pts.  of  cyanide  of  gold  require 
23  pts.  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  water.  (Himly.) 

2.  For  every  1  pt.  of  gold  to  be  dissolved,  6  pts.  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  are  dissolved  in  from  twice  to  four  times  their  quantity  of 
water.  In  the  filtrate  heated  to  38°,  are  immersed  two  plates  of  gold, 
the  smaller  of  which  is  connected  by  a  copper  wire  with  the  negative 
pole  of  a  three-pair  battery  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  the  other,  which  k 
several  times  larger,  with  the  positive  pole.  Of  the  gold  which  dissolves 
quickly  at  the  positive  pole,  only  a  small  quantity  is  at  first  deposited 
in  brown  crystalline  granules  on  the  negative  gold  plate,  where  at  the 
same  time  a  slight  disengagement  of  gas  takes  place.  After  a  few  hours, 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  found  to  be  saturated  with  cyanide  el  gold  j 
and  when  that  point  is  attained,  the  miantity  of  gold  deposited  at  the 
negative  pole  is  equal  to  that  which  is  dissolved  in  the  same  time  at  the 
positive  pole.  In  this  manner  half  nn  ounce  of  gold  yields,  in  a  few 
nours,  1  oz.  of  crystals  of  aurocyanide  of  potassium.  (Glassford  ^  Napier, 
Fhil  Mag,  J,  25,  61.) 

3.  By  dissolving  auric  oxide  (prepared  by  precipitating  chloride  of 
gold  with  magnesia,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
filtering  through  muslin  into  water,  which  precipitates  the  oxide)  in 
aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Glassford  <&  Napier.) 

4.  By  dissolving  fulminating  gold  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium, 
whereupon  ammonia  is  evolved.  (Hiraly.) — The  fulminating  gold  pro- 
cipitated  by  excess  of  ammonia  from  a  solution  of  7  pts.  of  gold  in  aqua- 
regia,  and  well  washed,  is  added  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  6  pts.  of 
pure  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  colourless  solution,  if  not  too  dilute, 
yields  crystals  as  it  cools:  the  mother-liquid,  on  further  evaporation, 
yields  merely  an  impure  salt,  containing  much  potash ;  hence  it  is  best 
to  evaporate,  after  mixing  it  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  free 
the  remaining  aureus  cyanide  from  chloride  of  potassium  by  digestion 
in  water.  The  cyanide  of  gold  thus  obtained  may  be  converted  into 
aurocyanide  of  potassium  by  the  first  method  (23  pts.  cyanide  of  potassium 
to  77  pts.  cyanide  of  gold}. — The  resulting  crystals  are  purified  by  dis- 
solving them  in  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water  and  crystallizing. 
Crystallization  takes  place  very  quickly  as  the  liquid  cools;  in  10  minutes, 
prisms  an  inch  long  are  formed.  (Himly,  Ann,  Pharm.  42,  190.) 

Properties.  Large,  colourless  (yellow,  aocording  to  Ittner  only), 
transparent  crystals.  Rhombic  octohedrons  united  endwise  into  long 
prisms,  like  those  of  sulphur.  (Himl^.) — White  nacreous  scales.  (Meillet.) 
— Has  a  saline  sweetish  taste,  with  a  somewhat  metallic  after-taste 
(Himly);  metallic  ^Ittner);  bitter  and  meiallio  (Glassford  &  Napier). — 
PemaatBt  in  tbe  air  (Himly),  even  in  annshine  (Jewxeinov,  /.  pr.  C%«». 
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32^  242).     The  Bolntion  does  not  redden  the  fin^rs  when  moistened  witli 
ity  even  on  expoenre  to  light  (Glasfiford  &  Napier.) 

Glanfordfii 
Cry$taUized,  Himl^.  Jewrdnor.  Napier, 

K 39-2    ....     13-51     1404     1354 

Au  199-0    ....     68-57    6846    67-96    ^ 66-54 

2Cy  52-0    ....     17-92    1847 

KCj^AiiCy    290-2    ....  10000  9997 

The  crystals  do  not  undergo  any  change  at  100^;  when  heated  to 
130°,  they  give  off  only  0*39  per  cent,  of  water,  which  is  therefore  oothing 
bnt  adhering  moisture,  and  nothing  further  at  200°.  (Himly.)  Accord** 
ing  to  JewreinoY,  they  do  not  give  off  any  water  when  heated. — Glass- 
fora  &  Napier,  on  the  contrary,  calculate,  from  the  quantity  of  gold 
obtained,  that  the  crystals  contain  I  At.  water. 

Becompositians.  The  salt,  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  the  air, 
is  resolred  into  cyanogen  gas,  and  a  mixture  of  gold  and  cyanide  of 
potassium.  (Carty,  FhU,  Mag,  «7.  24,  515.)  Complete  decomposition 
takes  place  only  at  a  yery  strong  red  heat.  (Himly.)  The  salt,  when 
ignited,  decrepitates;  fuses,  with  effenrescenoe  and  evolution  of  cyanogen; 
and  covers  the  platinum  crucible  with  gold,  which,  after  the  residue  has 
been  heated  with  water,  amounts  to  only  11*44  per  cent,  while  the 
solution  still  retains  gold.  (Jewreinov,  J.  pr.  Cketn.  32,  242.)  [This 
solution  most  also  oonuin  platinum.]  When  the  salt  is  very  strongly  ignited 
with  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash,  a  button  of  fold  is  obtaiuedy 
amounting  to  66*54  per  cent.  ^Glassford  &  Napier.)  Iodine  added  to 
the  solution  throws  aown  cyanide  of  gold,  with  formation  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  liberation  of  cyanogen  (Gerdy,  Compt.  rend,  16,  25  j  also 
J.pr.  Chem.  29, 181); 

KCy,AnC]r  ■»■  I  =  AuCj  +  KI  +  Cy. 

Heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  after  strong 
ignition  leaves  a  mixture  of  gold  and  sulphate  of  potash.  (Jewreinov.) 
Us  solution,  mixed  with  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  remains  clear  at  first,  but  afterwards  gives  off  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  gradually  deposits  part  of  the  gold  in  the  form  of  protocyanide. 
(Glassford  8c  Napier,  Carty,  Jewreinov.)  But  when  Doiled  down 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  completely  resolved  into  cyanide  of  gold, 
amounting  to  67*83  per  cent,  according  to  Himly,  and  to  88*5  p.  c. 
according  to  Glassford  8c  Napier,  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Similar 
reactions  are  produced  by  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  and  even  by  oxalic, 
tartaric,  and  acetic  acid  at  a  boiling  heat.  (Glassford  8c  Napier.)  The 
salts  of  bismuth-oxide,  zinc-oxido,  lead-oxide,  and  ferric-oxide  throw 
down  from  the  solution  a  mixture  of  cjranide  of  gold  and  one  of  these 
oxides.  (Ittner.)  The  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with  aqueous  corrosive 
sublimate,  yields,  without  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  pale  yellow 
precipitate,  which  increases  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  gradually  assumes  the 
dark  yellow  colour  of  aureus  cyanide ;  the  solution  contains  cyanide  of 
mercury  and  chloride  of  potassium,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  gold, 
(Ittner,  Himly.) 

KCy,AaCy  +  HgO  «  KQ  +  HgCl  +  AuCy. 

Alkaline  hydrosulphates  produce  no  change  in  the  solution.  (Ittner.) 
The  aqueous  solution  gilds  copper  and  silver,  especially  when  heated. 
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and  even  without  the  aid  of  the  electric  current^  the  copper  and  silver 
ultimately  dissolving  in  it.  (Bagration.) 

The  salt  dissolves  in  7  pts.  of  cold  water,  in  j-  pt.  boiling  water 
(Himlj) ;  in  4  pts.  cold  and  0*8  pt.  boiling  water.  (Glassford  &  Napier.) 
From  a  solntion  saturated  in  the  cold,  it  is  precipitated  nndecomposed 
bj  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid ;  alcohol  added  to  the  aqueous 
solution,  saturated  while  warm,  gradually  throws  down  the  salt  in  white, 
opaque,  highly  lustrous  scales.  ^Glassford  &  Napier.)  It  dissolves  very 
sparingly  in  alcohol,  the  solubility  being  somewhat  greater  at  a  boiling 
heat;  the  dryer  the  alcohol,  the  less  of  the  salt  does  it  dissolve.  (Himly.) 
Insoluble  in  ether.  (Himly.) 

The  solution  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  galvanic  gilding  (I,  497). 
To  obtain  the  remaining  gold  from  such  gilding  solutions,  after  they  have 
become  inactive,  they  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  finely 
pulverized  and  intimately  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  litharge; 
fused  at  a  strong  red  heat ;  and  the  lead  extracted  from  the  button  of 
lead  and  gold  by  warm  nitric  acid;  the  gold  then  remains  in  the  form 
of  a  loose,  yellowish  brown,  spongy  mass  (Bottger,  J.  pr,  Chem,  36,  1 69 ; 
confirmed  by  Eisner,  Redtel,  Hessenberg,  J.  pr,  Chem.  37»  447;  38,  169 
and  256). 

Auridcyanide  of  Potassium.     KCvjAuCy*.— Formed  by  converting 

7  pts.  of  gold  into  a  solution  of  the  chloride  as  neutral  as  possible,  and 
gradually  adding  this  liquid  to  a  hot  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 

8  pts.  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  colourless  mixture,  as  it  cools,  deposits 
crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization : 

AnCP  +  4KC7  »»  KCy^AnCy*  +  3Ka. 

(Himly,  Ann.  JPharm.  42,  340.)  A  similar  process  is  adopted  by  Ram- 
mekberg  (Poffg.  42,  133). 

Large,  colourless  tables  (Himly).  Meillet  (ilT.  J,  Pharm.  3,  443), 
on  evaporating  a  mixture  of  the  two  solutions,  obtained  white,  pearly 
scales. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  they  effloresce  quickly  and  turn  milk-white ; 
in  vacuo  (Himly)  or  at  1 00®  (Rammelsberg)  they  give  off  all  their  water 
of  crystallization.  The  residue  then  melts  to  a  brown  liquid,  from  which 
part  of  the  gold  separates  out,  an  evolution  of  cyanogen  taking  place  at 
the  same  time.  (Rammelsberg.)  The  salt,  when  heated,  gives  off  2  At. 
cyanogen,  and  is  converted  into  KCy,AuCy.  (Himly.) — Chlorine  exerts 
a  decomposing  action  only  when  aided  by  heat,  chloride  of  cyanogen 
being  then  formed.  (Rammelsberg.)  Acids  added  to  the  solution  of  the 
salt  produce  no  precipitate,  but  colour  it  yellow  and  eliminate  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  (Rammelsberg.)  Corrosive  sublimate  throws  down  yellow 
cyanide  of  gold  (Rammelsberg);  it  forms  no  precipitate,  because  the 
AuCy'  produced  is  soluble  in  water.  (Himly.)  [?]  Mercurous  nitrate 
boiled  with  the  solution  forms  a  yellowish  precipitate.  (Himly.)  The  salt 
does  not  dissolve  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Himly.)  Its  aqueoas  solution  is 
the  best  of  all  materials  for  galvanic  gilding.  (Meillet.) 

Dried  above  100°.  Rammelsberg.        Himly. 

K 39-2    ....     11-46    11-43    1147 

Au   1990    ....    5815     5754    57-18 

4  Cy    104-0    ....    30-39 

KCy,AuCy»........    342-2    ....  100-00 


M  MBTHTLEKSt  ISCONBAET  KUCLIUI  CNH. 

The  orystalf  oontaiii,  aeeording  to  RammeUberg,  S*B9,  aceofdlng  to 
Himly,  3*76  per  cent  of  water.  [2  At.  water  would  amount  to  6  per 
cent.] 

While  Rammelsberg  and  Himlj,  by  supersaturating  chloride  of  gold 
with  cyanide  of  potasainm,  obtained  the  salt  KCrjAuCy*,  Glassford  (k 
Napier,  on  the  contrary,  found  that  this  process  yields  the  salt  KCy,  AuCy, 
and  they  make  the  following  statements  respecting  the  reaction :  The 
first  portions  of  the  concentrated  solutions  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (pre- 
pared by  Rodgers's  process,  and  containing  cyanate  of  potash),  which  are 
added  to  the  cold  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  serve  to 
saturate  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  nitric  acid,  excite  strong 
effervescence,  arising  from  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid.  The  subsequent  portions  of  cyanide  of  potassium  then 
decompose  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  as  represented  by  the  following 
equation : 

AuCP  +  4KCy  +  4H0  -  KCy,AuCy  +  3KCI  +  HCy  +  20O»  +  NH», 

[If  ibis  eqnatlon  be  correct,  carbonic  add  muit  be  glTcn  off  daring  the  whole  reaction.] 
^*But  if  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  be  hot,  aurate  of  ammonia  is  at 
first  precipitated  together  with  the  cyanide  of  gold;  and  on  further 
addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  this  aurate  of  ammonia  is  redissolved 
with  evolution  of  ammonia. 

Cyanids  of  Gold  and  CaZcii^m.-— The  precipitate  formed  by  hydro- 
oyanate  of  lime  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  dissolves  in  excess  of  tho 
hydrocyanate  of  lime,  producing  a  colourless  liquid,  (Scheele*) 

Auroeyanides  of  Mangamn,  ZinCj  Tin,  Lead^  and  Iron, — The  aqueous 
solution  of  aurocyanide  of  potassium  forms  small  crystals  with  proto- 
ohloride  of  manganese.  (Glassford  Sb  Napier.^  With  sulpiiate  of  zinc  it 
forma  a  white  precipitate.  (Glassford  &  Napier.)  With  protoohloride  or 
bichloride  of  tin,  it  forms  a  yellowish  white  precipitate,  which  is  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  chloride  of  tin,  and  a 
residue  of  gold.  (Ittner.)  With  sugar  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate. 
(Glassford  £  Napier.)  With  green  vitriol,  a  green  precipitate,  according 
to  Ittner,  but,  according  to  Glassford  &  Napier,  a  white  precipitate  which 
is  coloured  purple  by  nitric  acid. 

Cyanide  of  Copper  and  Gold? — Cuprocyanide  of  potassium  A  precipi- 
tates torch loride  of  gold,  and  aurocyanide  of  potassium  precipitates  coprio 
salts  yellowish  green;  acids  extract  the  copper  from  both  precipitates,  and 
leave  yellow  cyanide  of  gold.  (Ittner.) — Aurocyanide  of  potasrium  forma 
a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  copper.  (Glassford  S(  Napier.) 

With  nitrate  of  mercury,  aurocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  yellowish 
white  precipitate.  (Glassford  &  Napier.) 

Aurocyanide  of  Silver.  AgCy,AuCy,— Aurocyanide  of  potassium 
forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  appears  to 
be  the  compound  AgCy,AuCy,  and  not  a  mere  mixture,  inasmuch  as 
it  does  not  exhibit  any  trace  of  yellow  colour.  When  treated  with 
ammonia,  it  leaves  a  white  substance,  whicfa^  when  exposed  to  light, 
quickly  assumes  a  dark  colour.  (Himly.) 

Auridcyanide  of  Silver,  A  ffCy,AuCy*,— Formed  by  precipitating 
nitrate  of  silver  with  auridcyani<&  of  potasawu    The  cudy  precipitate 
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dukdBi  an  exposiire  to  lights  and  diasolyes  in  animonU,  but  not  in  nitrio 

acid.  (Himly.)  The  yellowiah  white  precipitate  which  Glassford  &  Napier 
obtained  by  precipitating  terohloride  of  gold  with  argentocyanide  of 
potaaBium,  is  perhaps  a  mixture  of  this  compoand  with  chloride  of 
Silver: 

AttCP  +  2(KCy,AgCy)  »  AgCy,AuCy»  +  AgCl  +  2Ka. 
Pbotoctanidb  op  Platinuu,  or  Platinous  Cyanide.     PtCy. — 

Gm.  (Handb,  Aufl.  2,  2,  1692)  discofered  Plaiiuocyanide  of  potamumi  Dobereiner 
{Pogg.  37,  546;  alao  Ann,  Pkarm,  17«  250)  prepared  from  that  compoiind,  ProtOm 
cyanide  ofplaimum,  and  Plaiinopruiaic  adds  Knop  (Ann.  Pharmt  43,  111)  discovered 
the  salt  which  he  called  PltUinidcganide  qf  pottiuium;  aod  Knop  &  SchnedermaQa 
(/.  pr,  Chem,  37,  461)  pointed  out  the  methods  of  preparing  several  other  salts 
belonging  to  the  same  class. — ^  Qaadrat  (i4iiii.  Pharm.  63, 164;  70, 309)  has  discovered 
a  class  of  platinocyanides  having  the  general  formula  Pt'M'Cy"  or  5(PtMCy-)  +  MCy. 
If  PtCy'  be  regarded  as  a  compound  radical,  Plathto^cyanogen,  which  may  be  denoted 
by  the  symbol  Cpty,  the  formula  of  Quadrat's  salts,  may  also  be  written :  5MCpty  +  MCy. 
Tlie  existence  of  these  salts  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  positively  established. 
They  may,  after  all,  be  nothing  but  platinocyanides  contaminated  with  some  impurity 
which  Quadrat  did  not  succeed  in  separating.  At  all  events,  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  in 
analysing  the  potassium-salt  prepared  by  Quadrat's  method,  have  obtained  results 
agreeing  exactly  with  Gmelin's  platinocyanide  of  potassium  {vid.  p.  47).  The  whole 
matter  therefore  requires  further  examination,  f 

Preparation  of  FUUinou*  Cfyanide.-^^l.  The  precipitate  ViCyJigCy, 
which  platinocyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  mercurons  nitrate^  is  freed 
from  mercurons  nitrate  by  boiling  with  water,  whereby  it  loses  its  blue 
coloarj  it  is  then  dried,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  small  glass  retort. 
(D5bereiner,  Fogg,  87,  546;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  17,  250.)  If  access  of  air 
be  preyented,  the  heat  may  be  raised  to  lew  redness.  (Knop  &  Schneder- 
mann.) — 2.  Platinocyanide  ot  potassium  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  is  heated 
in  a  retort  with  corrosive  sublimate  till  no  further  reaction  is  apparent; 
and  the  residue  is  freed  by  hot  water  from  chloride  of  potassium,  thon 
dried  and  sublimed|  to  free  it  from  calomel.  (Knop  &  Scbnedermann.) 
Probably  thus: 

KCy,?tCy  +  2HgCl  =  KCl  +  Hg»Cl  +  PtCy  +  Cy. 

d.  Platinocjranide  of  potassium,  after  being  well  dried  in  oil  of  vitriol,  is 
dissolved  in  that  liquid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  added;  strong  heat 
is  thereby  produced,  and  protoeyanide  of  platinum  separates  out  If  too 
much  water  be  added,  the  rise  of  temperature  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the 
reparation  of  the  platinous  cyanide.  To  remove  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
which  adheres  to  this  precipitate,  it  is  ignited  with  sal-ammoniac,  where- 
upon cyanide  of  ammonium  is  evolved,  and  then  freed  from  chloride  of 
potassium  by  digestion  in  water.  (Knop  &  Scbnedermann.) 

Prepared  by  (1),  it  is  greenish  yellow  (Dobereiner,  Rammelsberg);  by 
(2),  yellowish  green;  by  (8),  sulphur-yellow,  in  the  fresh  stage;  but  when 
dry,  it  exhibits  a  dark,  rusty  orown  colour,  and  conoboidal  fracture; 
appears  red-brown  in  small  fragments  by  transmitted  light;  but  when 
pulverized,  again  yields  a  sulphur-yellow  powder. 

When  heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  away,  and  leaves  from  78  to  79  per 
cent  of  platinum.  (Dobereiner.)  That  whioh  is  prepared  by  (8)  leaves 
only  76  per  cent,  of  platinum,  because  it  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
chloride  of  potassium.  (Knop  &  Scbnedermann.) — It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
acids,  and  alkalis.  (D5bereiner.)  The  preparation  (8),  when  recently 
preeipitated,  and  not  having  be«i  ignited  with  satanunoniao,  dissolvea  in 
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ammonia  and  in  hydroeyanate  of  ammonia;  tlie  preparation  (2)  does  tioi« 
(Knop  and  Schnedermann.) 

Protocyanide  of  platinum  combines  with  other  metallic  cyanides, 

Pt   99    ....    79-20 

Cy   26     ....     20-80 

PtCy    125     ....  100-00 

f  Qaadrat  foand  in  the  cyanide  prepared  by  Dttbereiner's  method  only  71*68  p.  c.  of 
platinum,  and  in  that  prepared  by  Knop  &  Schnedermann's  process  (3),  only  72-84  p.  c 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  protocyanide  of  platinum  has  never  yet  been  obtained  in  tha 
pure  state.  The  numbers  which  he  obtained  correspond  much  more  nearly  with  the 
formula  Pt'Cy',  which  requires  71*54  per  oent.  of  platinum.  {Ann,Pharm.  65,  186j.  ^ 

Hydroplatinocyanic  Acid,  HCy,PtCy? — Obtained  by  suspending  in 
water  the  above-mentioned  precipitate,  produced  from  pfatinocyanide  of 
potassium  and  nitrate  of  mercury;  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
the  liouidj  filtering  from  sulphide  of  mercury;  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to 
crystallize  by  slow  evaporation. — IT  Quadrat  uses,  instead  of  the  mercnry- 
ealt  above-mentioned,  the  copper-salt,  Pt^u*Cy".  In  decomposing  this 
salt  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  presence  of  ammonia  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  because  the  separated  acid  rapidly  takes  up  any  of  that  base  that 
may  be  present,  forming  with  it  an  ammonia-salt  which  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  'the  acid.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of 
copper  (which  bein^  very  finely  divided,  does  not  settle  down  till  it  has 
been  heated,  and  le?t  to  stand  for  a  day)  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
.  exhausted  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  from  whicn  the  acid 
crystallizes  on  evaporation.  The  decomposition  of  the  copper-salt  is 
likewise  attended  with  the  production  of  hydrocyanic  acid.     Thus: 

Pt»Cu«Cy"  +  6HS  «  6CuS  +  HCy  +  5PtHCy2. 

{Ann.  Fharm.  63, 198.)  IT 

Hydroplatinocyanic  acid  crystallizes  in  needles,  united  in  stellate 
groups,  and  exhibiting  either  a  golden  or  a  copper-coloured  metallic 
lustre.  By  rapid  evaporation,  a  greenish  yellow  substance  is  obtained, 
which  likewise  exhibits  two  metallic  colours  on  the  surface.  When  the 
solution  in  absolute  alcohol  is  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation, 
crystals  are  produced  exhibiting  beautiful  chameleon  tints.  (D&bereiner.) 
—IT  According  to  Quadrat,  the  acid  crystallizes  by  slow  evaporation,  in 
bluish  black  prisms,  containing  water  of  crystallization ;  by  rapid 
crystallization,  in  fine  greenish  yellow  crystals,  exhibiting  sometimes  a 
golden,  sometimes  a  coppery  lustre.  IT — The  acid  reddens  litmus  strongly. 
It  does  not  decompose  by  exposure  to  light,  or  to  a  temperature  of  100°; 
but,  above  100°,  it  is  resolved  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  monocyanide  of 
platinum.  IF  A 1 100°,  it  turns  yellow,  reddish  yellow,  and  ultimately  white: 
it  is  not  decomposed  at  1 40*^.  (Quadrat.)  IT  When  its  alcoholic  solution, 
mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  is  evaporated  on  a  glass  surface,  and  the 
residue  strongly  heated,  a  very  beautiful  platinum  mirror  is  produced. 
(Dbbereiner.) 

The  acid  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  unites  with  the  alkalis  forming  Platinocyanides.  (Dobereiner.) 
•^if  The  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  it,  carbonic  acid  escaping,  water 
being  formed,  and  a  platinocyanide  of  the  metal  produced.  It  is  an 
extremely  delicate  reagent  for  ammonia^  which  it  absorbs,  forming  an 
ammoniacal  salt,  and  acquiring  a  yellow  colour.    Sulphuric  acid  deooni- 
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poMs  it  with  the  aid  of  heat,  a  yellow  substanee,  protooyanide  of 
platinoniy  being  separated,  and  hjdroojanio  acid  escaping.  (Quadrat.) 


Pt 
H 
2Cy 


Quadrat. 

99    ....    65-07    ... 

65-04 

1     ....      0-68     ... 

©•62 

52     ....    34-30     ... 

34-14 

HCy,PtCy 152    ....  10000    9980  % 

Bicyanide  of  Platinum^  or  Plaiinio  Cyanide,  is  not  known  in  the 
separate  state,  but  occurs  in  combination  with  the  cyanides  and  chlorides 
of  other  metals. 

Amm<mio-proiocyan{de  of  Platinum,  NH*,PtCy;  Cyanide  of  Platosam' 
monium,  NH'Pt,Cy;  or  Mydroeyanate  of  Platosamine,  NH'Pt,HCy.— 
1.  The  solution  of  2NH*,PtO  (VI,  296  C,  a)  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
yields  a  precipitate  of  NH'PtCy,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  NU',HCy 
being  formed  at  the  same  time  (Reiset,  CompL  rend.  18,  1102): 

2NH3,PtO  +  2HCy  =  NH^PtCy  +  NH^Cy  +  HO. 

IT  2.  When  chloride  of  platosammoninm  (VI,  302,  h)  is  digested  with 
excess  of  cyanide  of  silver,  the  decanted  liquid  yields,  on  concentration, 
fine  regular  needles  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  soluble  with  tolerable  facility 
in  water  and  ammonia;  their  analysis  shows  them  to  have  the  composition 
of  cyanide  of  platosammoninm.  (Duckton,  Chem,  Soc.  Qu,  J,  4,  84.) 

Buckton. 

NH»  17    ....    11-97 

Pt  99     ....    69-72    69-35 

Cy  26     ....     18-31 

NH»Pt,Cy 142    ....  100-00 

Platinoeyanide  of  Diplatosammonium.  N«H«Pt,PtCy»=:N«H«PtCy, 
PtCy. — Isomeric  with  the  compound  last  described :  2(NH'Pt,Cy= 
N*H*Pt,PtCy*. — 1.  Cyanogen  gas  passed  into  a  moderately  concentrated 
solution  of  diplatosamine  (VI,  296,  C,  a)  is  slowly  absorbed;  and,  after  a 
while,  this  compound  separates  out  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  white, 
crystalline  substance,  its  formation  going  on  till  the  colour  of  the  solution 
changes,  from  partial  decomposition  of  the  cyanogen :  the  mother-liquor 
contains  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  diplatosamine.  The 
reaction  depends  upon  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  elements  of  which 
nniting  with  the  cyanogen,  form  hydrocyanic  and  cyanic  acids.  The 
hydrocyanic  acid  forms  platinoeyanide  of  diplatosammonium,  ammonia^ 
and  water: 

2(N2H«PtO,HO)  +  2HCy  -  N2H«Pt,PtCy9  +  2NH»  +  4H0 ; 

and  the  cyanic  acid  forms  at  first  cyanate  of  diplatosamine,  which,  by 
taking  vp  the  elements  of  water,  is  immediately  resolved  into  carbonate 
of  diplatosamine  and  carbonate  of  ammonia: 

N«H«PtO,CyO  +  4HO  -  N«H«PtO,CO»  +  NH<0,CO«. 
The  crptals  of  the  platinoeyanide  are  easily  purified  by  recrystallization 
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qnantit^f  thftn  the  former.— 3.  Bj  saturating  oxide  of  diplatoaumnonivfli 
with  hydroplatinocyanio  acid,  or  mixing  hjdroohlorate  of  diplaiosamina 
with  piatinocyanide  of  potassium. 

This  compoand^  when  purified  by  recrystallization,  forms  crystals, 
which,  under  the  microscope,  appear  like  six-sided  tables,  arranged  in 
stellate  groups.  It  is  soluble  without  decomposition  in  potash,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid 
decompose  it.  Its  aqueous  Eolution  forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white 
precipitate  of  piatinocyanide  of  silyer,  while  nitrate  of  diplatosamine 
remains  in  solution  i 

N2H«Pt,PtCy2  +  AgO,NO»  -  N^H«PtO,NO«  +  AgPtCj*? 

Calculation.  Buckton. 

4  C  24  ....      8-45 

6  H 6  ....      2-11 

4  N 66  ....  19-72 fiO'lfl 

2Pt 198  ....  69-72     69-48 

l<PH«Pt,PtCy2 284     ....  10000 

(Buckton,  Chem,  Soe,  Qu.  J.  4,  26.)  % 

Piatinocyanide  of  Ammonium  NH*Cy,PtCr. — Obtained  by  dissolving 
protocyanide  of  platinum  prepared  by  (3),  and  recently  precipitated  (not 
previously  i^ited  with  sal-ammoniac)  in  aqueous  nydrocyanate  of 
ammonia,  ana  evaporating  to  the  crystallizing  point.  Since  cyanide  of 
platinum  (prepared  by  3)  always  contains  more  or  less  cyanide  of 
potassium,  the  crystals  formed  by  this  process  are  somewhat  contaminated 
with  piatinocyanide  of  potassium. 

Long  colourless  needles,  with  conspicuous  steel-blue  glitter.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  immediately  give  off  water>  and  acquire  an 
orange-yellow  colour.  When  placed  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, they  give  up  all  their  water,  excepting  1  per  cent.,  which 
escapes  between  100°  and  120^  (Knop  &  Schnedermann.) 

IT  When  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over  hydroplatinocyanie  acid 
previously  dried  at  100%  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  acid  in  excess,  the 
latter  assumes  a  yellow  colour:  an  excess  of  ammonia  destroys  this  colour, 
and  makes  the  compound  white  again.  The  white  compound,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  turns  yellow,  from  loss  of  ammonia,  and  then  exhibits 
.an  acid  reaction. 

On  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  piatinocyanide  of  potassium  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  eyaporating  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  with 
alcohol,  the  solution  yields,  on  cooline,  prismatic  crystals,  which  are 
colourless  while  they  remain  in  the  liquid,  but  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  turn  yellow,  give  off  ammonia,  and  become  acid;  on  being  intro- 
duced into  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia,  they  again  become  colourless. 
{Quadrat.) 

Platino-platinidcyanide  of  ii»7imo«ttrt».  — (NH^«Pt»Gy"=NH^, 
5(NH*PtCy*.)-- Obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  correeponding 
potassium-salt  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
digesting  with  alcohol,  to  separate  sulphate  of  potash  and  excess  of 
Srnlphate  of  ammonia.  The  alcoholic  solution,  when  evaporated,  jnelds 
delicate  needle-shaped  crystals,  having  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  with  a  tinge 
of  lavender,  violet,  or  even  rose-  colour,  and  a  strong  diamond  lustre.  Tbev 
are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  yield  a  colourlesB  solution;  when  dried, 
they  turn  brown,  bnt  do  not  alter  in  compositiMi.  (QnadMt.) 
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6NH* ^ 101    ..«    1215 11-68 

5Pt 495     ....     55-68     66-21 

11  Cy 286     ....     S217     3211 

NH*Cy,5(NH*PtCy«)  ....    889     ....  10000    ^ 10000  If. 

Platintdcyanide  of  Ammonium.    NHHJjrjPtOy't-^Pormed  by  treftUn^ 

_  _.  -     .      -     aame 

ion 

brown.    (Knop  A  Schnedermann.)     According  to  tbese  chemista,  Ibd 

formnia  of  tbe  salt  is  SNH^Cy^Pt^Oy*  +  5Aq.    (See  the  con««poiidiiig  potMslnm 
salt.) 

Stcyanide  of  Platinum  with  Chloride  of  Ammonium,    NH*Cl,PtCy*.— 

Formed  by  dissolving  the  last-mentioned  salt  in  bot  dilute  aqua-regia,  and 

eyaporating  to  tbe  crystallizing  point. — Isomorphont  with  tbe  corres* 

ponding  potassium-^alt — When  heated,  it  gives  off  sal-ammoniac  and 

cyanogen,  and    leaves   yellow   protocyanide    of  platinam.     Aqueoua 

ammonia  converts  it  snccessiyely  into  the  compounds  NH^Cy,PtCfy  and 

NHK^jfTiCy^,  (Knop  U  Schnedermann*)     See  the  oorrefponding  potMdum- 
salt. 

Platlnoeyanide  of  Potassium,  KCy,PtCy. — Formed  by  fu«tng  cyanMe  or 
ferrocyanide  of  potaiaiam  with  platinnm  |  hence  platinam  crucibles  are  8tron|^ly  attacked 
by  alkaline  cyanides  In  a  state  of  fnsion.  (Gm.)  •--- 1.  A  mix  tore  of  equal  parts  of 
spongy  platinum  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  heated  nearly  to  redness 
in  a  glass  or  crucible  (If  the  heat  applied  be  insufficient,  the  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  remains  nndecomposed,  and  if  it  be  too  great,  the  platinnm- 
salt  is  decomposed);  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  water;  the  HHrate  eraporated 
at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  warm  liquid  separated  by  decantation  from  any 
crystals  of  undecomposed  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  that  may  have  been 
formed;  then  left  to  cool,  till  the  platinum-salt  crystallises;  and  this  salt 
purified  by  pressure  between  paper  and  recrystallisation,  both  from  ferro- 
cyanide and  from  C3ranide  of  potaasium.  (Gm.)^2.  Bichloride  of  platinum 
is  converted  by  heat  into  protoehloride;  an  aqueoue  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  completely  saturated  with  the  latter;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
and  left  to  crystallize  (Knop) : 

PtCl  +  2KCy  «  KCy,?tCy  +  KCL 

Since  a  large  quantity  of  platinun-sak  remains  dissolved  in  the  mother- 
liquor  which  contains  the  chloride  of  potassium,  it  must  be  evaporated 
and  mixed  with  oil  ol  vitriol;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  evolved,  and  a 
yellow  gummy  precipitate  fonned,  consisting  of  protocyanide  of  platinum, 
which  separates  almost  completely  on  boiling  the  liquid  with  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  dilated  with  water,  and  the  precipitate 
thrown  on  a  filter;  washed  whh  water;  diesolved  hot  in  aqueons  cyanide  of 
potassium;  the  liquid  boiled  till  the  evolution  of  ammonia  (from  tbe 
cyanate  of  potash)  ceases;  and  then  brought  to  the  crystallizing  point. 
(Knop  and  Schnedermann.)-^  3.  A  concentrated  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum  is  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
the  mixture  heated  till  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  chloroplatinate  and 
chloroplatinite  of  potassium,  is  redissobved,  and  then  left  to  crystallise. 
The  liquid  eMtmt9em  when  heated,  gif  ng  oif  a  large  qjuntity  of  carhonate  of  ammonia, 
procPwHn  from  <f  aaale  of  petub  oontainsdl  in  tbe  cyanide  of  potasMiun.  (Mcilk^ 
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N.  J.  Phatm.  3,  444.)— Ab  PtCP  was  used  in  this  pfeparation,  cyanogen  and  other 
prodacts  of  decomposition  mnst  hare  been  likewiae  evoWed.  (Gm.) 

PtCP  +  3KCy  =  KCy,PtCy  +  2KC1  +  Cy. 

%  4.  When  the  salt  KTt'Cy^^  is  hoiled  oontinnonalj  with  water  and 
the  solntion  repeatedly  crystallized,  compoands  are  obtained  snooessiTely 
richer  in  platinum,  till  at  length  the  maximnm  51*98  p.  c.  is  obtained. 
(Quadrat,  Ann.  Pharm.  70,  301.)  IT 

Long  needles  and  thicker  rhombic  prisms.  Fig,  64.  without  the  i^ 
and  I  I-  faces,  u  :  u  —  ^T^',  a  :  t*=122''. — Pale  yellow  by  transmitted 
light,  and  by  reflected  li^ht  falling  obliquely  on  the  axis  of  the  prisms; 
bright  blue  by  reflected  fight  falling  more  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.. 
(Gm.) 

Dried  at  200*.        Rammelsberg.  Qnadrat  CrysiaUized.  Gm.! 

K 39-2  ....    20-61  ....  21-00  K....  39-2  ....  1805  ....  17-74 

Pt 99*0  ....     52-05  ....  50-49  ....  61-98  Pt. .  990  ....  45-58  ....  45-22: 

2  Cy    ....     52-0  ....     27-34  ....  2  Cy  .  52-0  ....  23-94 

3  Aq  .  270  ....  12-43  ....  12-40^ 

- .  _.  III.         .MB  M  ■—  - 

KPtCy*  .  190-2  ....  100-00  +3Aq....  2172  ....10000 

The  crystals  effloresce  rapidly  in  the  air,  becoming  opaque  and  rose^ 
coloured;  at  lOO"",  they  give  off  124  per  cent,  of  water,  assuming  first  » 
white  and  then  an  orange-yellow  colour.  At  a  higher  temperature,  the 
residue  gives  off  0*22  p.c,  more  water  (12 '62  p.  c.  in  all)  again  becoming 
white,  and  ultimately  fusing  into  a  grey  and  yellow  mass,  which  is  very 
apt  to  run  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  (Gm.)  The  dry  salt  heated  oat 
of  contact  with  the  air  does  not  decompose  at  any  temperature  between 
400°  and;600°.  (Knop  &  Schnedermann.) — Nitric  acid  decomposes  the  sal^ 
forming  nitre  and  a  transparent  and  coK>urless  jelly.  Mixed  witlii  an 
equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  with  water,  and  evaporated,  ft  lernn  a 
yellow,  tenacious  mass.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  colours  it  orange-yellow. 
(6m.) — It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  without  evolution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid;  the  solution  heated  to  the  boiliug  point  yields  protocyanide  of 
platinum  in  thick  yellow  flakes,  no  hydrocyanic  acid  escaping,  but  a  gas 
which  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  probably  carbonic  oxide.  If  the  quantity 
of  water  added  to  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  be  just  sufficient  to 
produce  intense  heat,  the  cyanide  of  platinum  still  separates  out;  but  if 
too  much  water  be  added,  it  does  not.  (Knop  k  Schnedermann.) — The- 
salt  dissolves  abundantly  in  warm  water,  but  a  considerable  portion  sepa- 
rates out  very  quickly  as  the  liquid  cools.  (Gm.) 

IT  Platino-platinidcyanide  of  Potamum.  K«Pt«Cy"=KCy,5KPtCy*. — 
I.  Obtained  by  adding  protochloride  of  platinum  (prepared  by  evaporating: 
a  solution  of  platinum  in  aqua-regia  and  heating  the  residue  to  the  melt-- 
ing  point  of  tin)  to  an  excess  of  a  recently  prepared  solution  of  cyanide^ 
of  potassium.  The  resulting  colourless  solution  filtered  and  evaporated^ 
to  the  crystallizing  point  yields,  after  a  while,  beautiful  yellow  crystals,, 
which,  if  the  crystallization  has  been  rapid,  are  almost  chemically  pure. 
If  the  platinous  chloride  is  in  excess,  the  salt  does  not  crystallize  so  readily.. 
In  both  cases,  hydrocyanic  acid  escapes  during  the  evaporation.  By  one* 
recrystallization  the  crystals  may  be  obtained  quite  pure;  and  if  the' 
solution  be  left  to  evaporate  slowly  in  the  air,  crystals  may  be  obtained. 
2  or  3  inches  long,  and  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  in  thickness.  —  2.  The* 
salt  may  likewise  be  prepared  by  mixing  bichloride  of  platinum  with^ 
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cyanide  of  potassinmi  in  ibis  case,  bowev^r,  it  is  contaminated  ivith 
chloroplatinate  of  potassiunr. — 3.  By  decomposing  the  impure  salt  ob- 
tained by  (2),  with  strong  sulpburic  acid^  adding  water,  boiling  as  long  as 
protoc3ranide  of  platinom  continues  to  separate  out  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  gelatinous  body,  washing  this  substance  with  water^  dissolving  in 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  evaporating  to  the  crystallizing  point,  a  nearly 
pure  salt  may  be  obtained;  but  the  first  method  yields  the  purest 
product. 

This  salt,  when  crystallized  by  slow  evaporation,  forms  long,  thiuy 
prismatic  crystals,  yellow  by  transmitted,  bine  by  reflected  light.  It 
dissolves  very  readily  in  hot  water,  crystallizing  out  as  the  solution 
cools;  in  alcohol  and  ether  it  is  less  soluble.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
especially  in  summer,  it  effloresces  readily  and  turns  white;  and  if  the 
exposure  be  long  continued,  it  assumes  a  pale  rose-colour,  an  effect  which 
takes  place,  even  if  the  salt  has  been  previously  dried  at  100°.  When 
heated,  it  first  turns  white,  then  yellow,  and  afterwards  fuses  and  is 
decomposed.  Boiling  oil  of  vitriol  separates  protocyanide  of  platinum 
from  it;  not  pure,  however,  but  contaminated  with  sulphate  of  potash, 
which  cannot  oe  removed  by  washing  with  water.  With  mercurous  and 
tneronric  salts  it  forms  white  precipitates;  but  on  adding  an  excess  of  a 
mercurous  salt  (the  nitrated  a  copious  smalt-blue  precipitate  is  found. 
This  affords  an  extremely  aelicate  test  for  the  cyanogen- compounds  of 
platinum. — One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  3  pts.  of  water  at  I6^  ^  In 
lM>iling  water  it  is  much  more  soluble,  and  crystallizes  out  on  cooling. 
It  dissolves  also,  though  less  readily,  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

The  crystals  contain  15*98  p.  c.  (21  At.)  water,  of  which  1403  p.  o« 
(18  At;  go  off  at  100^  (Quadrat,  Ann.  Pharm.  63, 167.) 


6  K 

Anhydrous* 

23*13 

48*72 
28*15 

Quadrat  (mean) 
23*19 

5  Pt 

^01  •A 

48*38 

11  Cy   

286-0 

27*69 

iCCy,5PtKCy 
6  K 

»  1016-2 

•••• 
.... 

100*00 

19*50 
41*08 
23*74 
15-68     . 

Cry9taUitied» 
235-2 

Quadrat* 

5  Pt    

495*0 

11  Cy   

21  Aq  

M     286*0 

189*0 

15*98 

+  21Aq 1205*2     ...    100*00 

Gerhardt  (Lour,  if  Gerh.  C.  R.  ISbO,  146)  has  analyzed  the  salt  prepared  by  Quadrat's 
method,  and  found  it  to  contain:  17*8  p.c.  potassiam,  45*0  platinam,  24*9  cyanogen, 
and  12*3  water,  numbers  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  with  Gmelin's  formula  of 
the  platinocyanide  of  potassium  (p.  47).  A  like  result  has  been  obtained  by  Laurent 
{Compt.  rend,  1848,  tom.  26).  If  the  analyses  made  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  are 
correct,  and  were  really  performed  on  the  same  salt  as  that  obtained  by  Quadrat,  it 
roust  follow  that  all  the  corresponding  salts  prepared  by  Quadrat,  the  so-called  platino- 
platinidcyanidesy  are  nothing  more  than  platinocyanides.  The  question,  must, 
howeyer,  for  the  present  be  regard  as  undecided,  f 

FloHnideyanide  ofPatasnum.  KCy,PtCy1 — ^Aecordfaigto  Knop,  it  ia  rt 
Sesquicyanide  of  Platinum  and  Potassium  «2KCy,Pt«Cy».— When  chlorine  gas  is 
passed  into  a  saturated  solution  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium,  fine 
copper-coloured  needles  are  soon  deposited.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  coagu* 
lates  from  this  cause  into  a  solid  mass,  the  stream  of  chlorine  must  be 
interrnptedi  otherwise  the  ciystala  will  be  decomposed.  The  needles 
YOL.  viii.  B 
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mvst  bo  left  to  drain  in  a  fonnel;  piesied  strongly  between  paper;  dis- 
solved in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot  water,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added  to  decompose  the  oarbonate 
and  cyanate  of  potash  which  adhere  to  them,  and  would  rednoe  the  salt 
to  the  platinocyanide;  and  the  solution  left  to  crystaHise  by  cooling.  The 
salt  cannot  be  washed  either  with  water  or  with  alcohol;  for  the  former 
would  dissolve  too  much  of  it,  and  the  latter  would  precipitate  the 
mother-liquid.  (Knop.) — If  the  platinocyanide  of  potassium  used  in  the 
process  is  out  yery  slightly  contaminated  with  carbonate  of  potash >  the 
chlorine  may  still  be  passed  through  its  cold  saturated  solution;  but  a 
larger  quantity  of  caroonate  forms  hypochlorite  of  potash,  which  exerte 
a  decomposing  action  on  the  platinum-salt.  Instead  of  chlorine,  bromine 
may  be  used,  or  if  great  care  be  taken,  aqua-regia.  (Knop  &  Schneder* 
mnnn.^  The  equation  for  the  formation  of  this  salti  is  probably  the 
following : 

3KPtCy«  +  2a  «  2KPtCy«  +  KPtCP. 

Slender  copper-coloured  needles  matted  together;  under  the  micro* 

ecope  they  appear  as  flat  four-sided  prisms,  which  have  a  pale  ffreen 

colour  by  transmitted  light,  as  may  be  seen   in  sunshine  with  the 

naked  eye. 

CftleokUoD  CalcuUtion 

CrygtaUiud*     sccording  to  Gin*  according  to  Knop,    Knop. 

K   39-2  ....  16-12          2  K ........  78-4  ....  1737  ....  17-55 

Pt  99-0  ....  40-71          2  Pt    1980  ....  43-86  ....  43-45 

6C    360  ....  14-80         IOC  60-0  ....  13-29  ....  14-33 

3  N    42-0  ....  17-27          5  N 70-0  ....  15-61 

3  Aq 27-0  ....  11-10          6  Aq  45*0  ....     9-97  ....  ia'36 

KCy,PtCy»  +  3Aq  2432  ....10000        2KCy,Pl?Cy» ^. 5Aq  451-4  ....10000 

CaknUtiunr  sooording  to  Qorhardt.  Gtrhsrdt 

2K 78-4    ....    17-03  ........    17*0 

2  Pt    1980    ..M     4302 

5Cy  130-0    ....    28-23  .......    28-2 

6Aq  540     ....     11'72  11-7 


2KCy,Pt«Cy»  +  6Aq  ....    460'4    ....  100-00 

The  quantities  of  polassinm,  platinnm,  and  water  found  by  Knop  agree  best  with 
his  own  formala,  bvt  tiut  of  tbe  platinum  ta  Oftore  faronrable  to  mine;  tfae  Utter  wlao  ia 
recommended  by  ita  greater  aimplicity,  aa  well  aa  by  the  cirownatance  that  oomponnda 
of  2  At.  platinum  with  3  At.  of  a  salt-radical  do  not  generally  occnr.  f  Gerhardt 
(iST.  /.  Pharm,  10,  223)  considering  tbe  existence  of  a  sesqnicyanide  of  platinum  aa 
improbable,  auspected  some  error  in  Knop'a  analysia,  and  gave  the  preferanoe  to 
Gmelin's  formula.  Subsequently  however  {Lour,  &  Oerk.  C,  JK.  1850,  145)  ha  haa 
found,  by  the  analysis  of  a  very  pure  specimen,  that  Knop's  formula  ia  correet,  esceptSag 
that  it  contains  1  At  water  too  little  {vid,  wp,)  Keverthdeas  he  regarda  the  aalt,  not 
aa  containing  a  aesquicyanide  of  platinnn,  but  as  a  compound  of  platiBUeyanida  of 
potassium  with  protocyanide  of  platinum —2KCy,PtCy'  ^>  PtCy  +  6Aq.  f 

The  salt,  when  placed  in  yacuo  oyer  oil  of  ritriol,  gives  off  its  water 
of  crystallization  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  at  the  same  time  tnming 
black  and  becoming  partially  insoluble  in  water.  When  heated,  it  first 
turns  black  and  gives  off  cyanogen ;  but  afterwards  beoomes  yellowish 
white,  and  ultimately  fuses  to  a  brown  mass.  When  ignited  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  sal-ammoniac,  it  leaves  platinum  and  chloride  of 
potassium  free  from  cyanide.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  with 
separation  of  a  yellowish  powder,  which  gives  off  cyaaqgen  at  a  red  heat^ 
and  leaves  a  residue  containing  platinom  and  potasainm.    When  treated 
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with  cold'  ooaoenint«d  hydrochlorio^  aoid,  it  fint  tnrns  orange^yeHo^ 
then  becomes  colourleaSi  but  resumes  its  copper  oolour  when  he«ite4.  By, 
digestion  with  aaueous  carbonate  of  potavbi  this  salt  is  reoonverted  into. 
platinQcyanide  of  potassium.  (Koop.) 

Ammonia  added  in  proper  proportion  likewise  eflbcts  this  rednctlon, 
(Knop.)  The  salt  dissolves  very  readily  and  without  colonr  in  water; 
but  the  solution  when  evaporated  and  oooled  iigain»  yields  the  red  needles. 
(Knop.) 

Bicyanide  of  Platinum  wUh  Chloride  of  Potassium,  KCljPtCy*.^ 
Obtained  by  dissolving  the  preof ding  9aU  in  dilute  aqna-regia  at  a  nearly 
boiling  heat,  evaporating  the  solution  over  the  water-bath  to  the  crystal- 
lizing point*  mecbanioiuly  separating  the  large  crystals  thus  obtained 
from  the  admixed  crystals  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  purifyiDg  th^bt 
by  repeated  crystallisation,  (Knop  &  Schnedennann.)    [In  the  fomscioa  of 

thes«  crysUls,  cymiogen  miut  either  be  pet  free  or  be  decompo8s4  bj  the  Moa-regin  i 
KPtCy»  +  CI «  KCl,PtCv«  +  Cy.— Whence  comes  the  KCl  ?] 

Very  large,  colourless  crystals  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system.  Pi^,  121,  either  truncated  at  the  edges  between  u  and  v  (with 
the  face  n),  between  v  and  u  behind  (with  the  face  w),  and  between  v 
and  the  lower  y  (with  the  iace  jr);«-K)r  truncated  on  the  edge  between  u 
and  V  with  the  face  n,  sufficiently  to  oblitorate  the  fiioe  u,  and  likewise 
at  the  summit  between  y,  v,  and  the  hinder  u  (with  the  face  s).-— y  :  «s 
112^30';  y  :«  =  102*  45'j  u  :  v=103°;  tt  !n=144°  80';  «:n=al87**; 
v  !  w=128^;  y  :  «=184^  (Naumann,  J.  pr,  Chem.  37,  465.)— -The  crys- 
tals effloresce  very  rapidly,  and  give  off  all  their  water  of  crystallisation^ 
amounting  to  7'86  p.  c.  (2  At.),  even  at  a  gentle  heat;  at  a  stronger  heat 
they  give .  off  cyanogen;  after  gentle  ignition  they  leave  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  potassium  and  protocyanide  of  platinum :  and  after  strong 
ignition^  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  metallic  platinum. — Tb^ 
salt,  when  dissolved  in  water  majr,  by  the  action  of  zinc,  or  of  sulnhuroui 
acid  gas  passed  through  the  solution,  or  of  ammonia^  be  brought  back  to 
the  preceding  salt,  or  to  the  salt  KCy,PtCy.  (Knop  &  Schneoermann.)-^ 
Reduction  to  the  preceding  salts,  according  to  Qm. 
a.  By  sine : 

2(KCl,PtCy«)  +  Zn  1  KCy,PtC|«  +  PtCjr  +  KCl  ^ZnQi 
and; 

KCl,PtCy«  +  Zn  ««  KCy,PtCy  t  ZnCl. 

ft.  By  sulphurous  acid: 

2(Ka,PtCy*)  +  80«  +  8H0  -  KCy,PtCy»  +  PtCy  +  KO,SO>  +  2HC1 ; 

and: 

KCl,PtCy«  +  SO*  +  HO  -  KCy,PtCy  +  SO»  +  HCl. 

According  to  Knop  and  SchnedermanQ,  the  first  equation  in  the  case  o 
sulphurous  acid  is : 

3(KC],PtCy«)  ^  2109  -f  3HO  -  2KCy,Pt9CyS  -¥  PtCy  t  £0,2809  ^  SHQ} 

the  second  equation  agrees  with  that  above  given. 


IT 

DrUd,                  Knop  &  Schnedermami. 
.,« 39'2    ....     17-38    18*32 

PI 

35*4    ....     15*69    16'26 

Pt     ,... 

•  ^^y  ••».!••••••••• 

99-0     ....    43-88    43*15 

62-0    ....    23-05 

Ka,PtCy« 225-6    ..^  10000 

B  S 


f 
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IT  Platinocyanide  of  Sodium.  NaCv,PtCy. — Formed  by  boiling  an 
excess  of  the  copper-salt  CaCj^PiCjr  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then  filtering 
and  eyaporatin^.-— Large  oolonrless,  transparent  crystals  belonging  to  ibe 
oblique  prismatic  (monoclinometric)  system,  solable  in  water  and  alooboL 
The  solution  often  forms  a  bright  red  precipitate  with  mercotooB  nitrate. 
(Quadrat,  Ann.  Pharm.  79,  803.) 


Kt 

Pt 

2Cy 


Qnadnft. 

23-2    ....    13-23    ... 

13-10 

99-0    ....    56-75    ... 

.....    56-53 

52-0    ....    80-02 

N«C7»PtCj 174-0    ...  100-00 

PtaHnoplattnuleyantde  of  Sodium.  Na«PtK3y"=NaCy,5NaPtCy«.— 
Obtained  by  boiling  the  copper-salt  Gn'Pt^Oy^^  in  excess  with  solation  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  Forms  large  colourless  crystals  isomorphous  with 
those  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  to 
100%  it  gives  off  19*35  p.  c.  (21  At.)  water,  becoming  white  and  opaque; 
at  120%  it  ^ives  2*21  p.  c.  (7  At.)  more;  the  total  quantity  of  water  of 
crystallization  is,  therefore^  28  At  (Quadrat,  Ann.  Pharm.  63, 170.) 

CrystaUtMed.  Qnadnfc. 

6  Na....  139-2  ....  11-96 
5  Pt  ....  495-0  ....  42*23 
11  Cy....  2860  ....  24-40 
28  Aq....  2520  ....  21-41  ....  21*56 


6  Na 

Ankydromt. 
139*2  ....  15-13 

Quadrat. 
....  14-76 

5  Pt 

495-0  ....  53-79 

....  53-72 

11  Cy 

286-0  ....  31-08 

NaCy,5NaPtCy«  .  920-2  ....10000  4  28Aq.  1172'2  ....100-00 

PUUinoeyanide  of  Barium.  BaCy,PtCy«— Prepared  by  boiling  the 
Corresponding  copper-salt  with  caustic  baryta^  and  separating  the  excess 
t>f  baryta  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Six-sided  prisms,  belonging 
to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  with  terminal  faces.  Colour  deep  lemon- 
yellow.  The  crystals  exhibit  a  violet-blue  iridescence  on  the  prismatic 
faces,  and  appear  yellowish  green  by  transmitted  light  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis.  They  are  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold;  at  140^,  they 
assume  an  orange  colour,  inclining  to  brown,  afterwards  becoming  green, 
and  ultimately  white.  They  contain  15*3  p.  c.  water  (between  4  and  5 
At);  the  whole  of  which  is  given  off  at  ISO''.  (Quadrat,  Ann  Pharm* 
70,  804.) 

Driid  at  180*.  Qaacbrat. 

Bii    68-6    M..    31-24    31-25 

Pt 99-0    ....    45-08    44-70 

2Cy   52-0    ....     23-68    

■* -    -  

BaCy,PtCy 219-6    ....  100-00 

Platino^laiinideyanide  of  Barium.  BaTt'Cy** = BaCy,5BaPtCy*.— 
Formed  by  boiling  the  eopper-salt  Cu'PfCy"  with  caustic  baryta. 
Rhombic  prisms  with  angles  of  100""  and  80%  permanent  in  the  air;  1  pt. 
of  the  salt  recjuircs  33  pts.  of  water  at  10^  to  dissolve  it;  but  it  dissolves 
readily  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  The  crystals 
contain  1482  p.  c.  (22  At.)  water  of  crystallization,  of  which  7*73  p.  c. 
(12  At.)  go  off  at  100%  and  tbo  remaining  6?8  p.  c.  (10  At.)  at  140*. 
(Quadrat,  Ann,  Phai^h.  63,  172.) 
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6Ba 411-6    ....    S4-51     34-5 

5  Pt  4950    ....    41-50    41-1 

11  Cy 2860    ....    23-99 

Ba«Pt^Cj" 1192-6    ....  100-00 

PlcUino-pUUinidcyanide  of  Strontium. — ^Preparation  similar  to  tliat 
of  the  bariam-salt.  Crystal] izes  in  yellow  laminsB,  which,  when  heated, 
become  blue-green  and  altimately  blood-red*  When  triturated,  they 
yield  a  brown-red  powder.  (Quadrat,  Ann.  Pkarm.  63,  178.) 

FlaHnocyanide  of  Calcium.  GaCy,PtCy. — Preparation  similar  to  that 
of  the  corresponding  barium-compound.  Thin  hemiprismatic  needles 
which  exhibit  a  trichroism  similar  to  that  of  the  barium-salt,  appearing 
lemon-yellow  and  siskin-green  by  transmitted,  and  bluish  with  a  diamond 
lustre  by  reflected,  light.  They  are  soluble  in  water.  At  100°,  they 
turn  red-brown,  and  iSterwards  olue.  At  180^  they  give  off  20*38  p.  c« 
of  water  of  crystallization,  and  assume  a  yellow  colour.  (Quadrat,  Ann* 
JPharm.  70,  303.) 

Ikied  at  180^  doadrat* 

Ca 20    ....     11-7    • ^    11-56 

aC 99       *••.       07*9       ....M.*       d/*dd 

2Cy 52     ....    30-4 

CaCj.PtCj  ................  171    ....  100*0 

Platinocyanide  of  Calcium  with  Chloride  of  Calcium. — On  mixiug  a 
solution  of  this  salt  with  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  evaporating, 
clear,  shining,  six-sided  prisms  are  obtained,  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow 
oolour,  but  exhibiting  a  deep  siskin-green  colour  by  light  transmitted 
along  the  axis;  the  prismatic  faces  have  a  light-blue  colour  and  diamond 
lustre.  (Quadrat.) 

PUUino^latinideyanide  of  CaJdvan.  Ca'Pt'Cy". — ^Preparation  similar 
to  that  of  the  barium-salt.  Yellowish  green  scales,  easily  soluble  in 
water.  Begins  to  give  off  its  water  at  lOO'^,  becoming  first  rose-coloured, 
then  reddish  white,  and  ultimately  quite  white.  At  140%  it  gives  off 
20-44  p.  c.  (27  At)  water.  (Quadrat,  Ann.  Fharm.  63,  174.) 

Dried  at  140^  Quadrat. 

6Ca 120    ....    13-32    ........     130 

5Pt 495     ....     54-94     54-7 

11  Cy 286     ....    31-74 


Ca«Pt»Cy" 901    ....  100-00 

Piatinoplatinidcyanide  of  Calcium  with  Chloride  of  Calcium  f — On 
evaporating  a  solution  of  this  salt  with  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  green  crystals  separate  out,  which  are 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquesce  in  the  air.  When  dried  at  100% 
they  assume  a  deep  red  colour  with  a  tinge  of  blue.  (Quadrat.) 

riatinoeyanide  of  Magnesium,  MgCy,PtCy. — Prepared  in  tho  same 
manner  as  the  salt  Mg'Pt'Cv''  (vid.  infX  rectified  spirit  being  used  instead 
of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  The  crystals  tbus  obtained  present 
considerable  variety  of  colour.  When  strong  alcohol  is  used,  colourless, 
transparent  needles  make  their  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
crystallization;  but  as  the  alcohol  evaporatesi  they  begopie  sulphur  yellow, 
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and  are  finally  converted  into  flesh-colonred  orystala.  Daring  the  crys- 
tallization, a  small  quantity  of  a  brownish  substance  separates  out.  A 
hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  deposits  blood-red  crystals  on 
ooolinc.  Crystalline  form  the  same  as^that  of  the  salt  Mg'Pt'Cy^^  When 
heated^  it  assumes  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  which  afiterwards  changes  to 
brown. 

Driisi  ai  280*.  Qaadret. 

Mg 12    ...  7*S7 7*n 

Pt   99    ....  0073  00-07 

2  Cy u ♦..«.    62    ....  81-90 

MgCy.PtCy   -*  163    ....  100*00 

Plai%n(hplai{nidcyan%d4  of  Magnegium.  Mg'Pt^y^^  (Quadrat) 
MgCy,PtC^1  (Gm.).— 1.  When  a  solution  of  the  barium-salt  Ba*Pt»Cyi* 
Is  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  baryta  sepa- 
rates outy  and  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain,  in  addition  to  the  excess  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  magnesium-salt  corresponding  to  the  barium- 
salt  used.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  completely  separated  by 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  alcoholic  solution,  when  slowly  evaporated,  yields  very 
finely  developed  crystals. — 2.  A  quicker  mode  of  preparation  is  to 
decompose  the  potassium-salt  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  evaporate  to  a 
dry  powder,  digest  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  evaporate  the  resulting 
solution.  (Quadrat,  Ann.  FkamK  63,  175.)  % 

Delicate  red  square  prisms,  which  in  certain  directions,  exhibit  a 
magnificent  greenisn  yellow  metallic  lustre,  and  bv  transmitted  liffht, 
appear  carmine-coloured  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  blood-red  at 
right  angles  to  it  (Haidinger,  JPogg,  QS,  302.)  The  crystals,  when 
crushed  with  a  smooth  Knife  on  a  perfectly  smooth  specular  surface^  yield 
a  carmine-coloured  powder,  whicn  also  presents  a  smooth  mirror-like 
surface;  and  this  smooth  surface,  viewed  by  the  dichroscopic  lens,  exhibits 
in  the  lower  image  an  asure-blue  colour,  which  immediately  disappears  on 
moistening  the  powder  with  water.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  there 
remains  a  men  shining  metallic  film,  which  appears  carmine-coloured  by 
transmitted  light,  and  when  examined  by  the  (uchroeoope,  yields  a  lower 
image  of  a  yellow-green,  and  an  upper  of  bluish  green  colour  with 
metallic  lustre.  The  aqueous  solution  of  these  crystals  is  colourless. 
(Gottlieb,  ibid.) — H  1  pt.  of  the  crystals  dissolves  in  3*4  pts.  of  water  at 
16^;  the  solution  is  nearly  colourless,  having  only  a  faint  yellowish  tinge. 
A  few  drops  of  the  solution  evaporated  quickly  on  a  watch-glass  leave  a 
green  film,  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  appearing  red  by  transmitted 
light.  At  3!)^,  the  crystals  change  colour,  becoming  pale  yellow,  but 
retain iuff  their  form ;  at  100"  the  yellow  changes  to  white.  On  slightly 
moistening  them  after  this  change,  the  surface  regains  its  metallic  lustre, 
and  the  body  of  the  crystals  becomes  red.  The  crystals  contain  33'2ft 
p.  c.  (19  At)  water  of  crystallization,  of  which  18*69  p.  o.  (11  At.)  goes 
ofi*atlOO\  (Quadrat.) 

AiUiydrwu,  Quadrat. 

6Mg 72    ....      8-44    «      8*7 

5Pt 495     ....     5803 57*8 

11  Cy 286    ....     83-53    33*2 

Mg«Pt»Cy" 853    ....  100-00    997 

The  author  remarka  that,  according  to  the  play  of  coloara  exhibited  b/  this  salt,  it 
sppeort  to  cofte8|>ond  to  Knop's  sesquicyaDide  of  platluum  and  potasaiam. 
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PkUino^kUinideyanide  of  JIum%num,''^htaliied  by  mixing  the  solo- 
tioD  of  the  potassittm-ealt  with  sulphate  of  alumina,  evaporating  to 
drvnessy  dilating  in  very  strong  alcohol  (which  leaves  undissolved  the 
sulphate  of  potash  and  the  excess  of  sulphate  of  alumina),  and  evapo- 
rating ;  the  salt  then  crystallizes  in  yellow  crystals  arranged  in  stellate 
groups.     They  deliquesce  very  readily,  assuming  at  the  same  time  a 

green  colour.     At  100^,  they  turn  red-brown^  and  when  more  strongly 
eated,  burn  like  tinder.  H 

The  solution  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  while  pulverulent 
precipitate  with  BUmutk-ioUs;  a  scanty  white  precipitate  with  Zinc-salts; 
Stamiotts  and  Stannic  salts;  none  with  Lead-salts;  a  copious  bluish  white 
with  Ferrous  salts;  brown-red  after  a  while  with  Ferric  salts;  and  a  very 
copious  greenish  blue  precipitate  with  Gupric  salts*  (Gm.) 

The  solution  of  platinidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  greenish  white 
precipitate  with  Cupric  salts.  (Knop.) 

Platinocyanide  of  Zinc  with  Ammonia,  NH*  +  ZnCy,PtCy+HO. — 
Aqueous  chloride  of  zinc,  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  yields  with  platino- 
cyanide of  potassium,  large  crystals  of  a  very  pale  greenish  yellow  colour. 
They  effloresce  slightly  over  oil  of  vitriol;  decompose  in  the  air  even 
below  a  red  heat,  burning  slowly  away  with  a  sliglit  fume,  and  leaving 
67 '6  p.  c.  of  a  mixture  of  zinc-oxide  and  platinum.  (Knop  &  Schneder- 
mann.) 

IT  PUUina-plaiinidcyamde  of  Lead.  Pb*Pt*Cy" — Formed  by  mixing 
the  corresponding  potassium-salt  with  acetate  of  lead.  Yellowish  white 
precipitate;  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  leaving  a  yellowish 
red  ^ine  mass  on  evaporation.  (Quadrat,  Ann,  Pharm,  63,  182.) 

Pladno'-plalinideyanide  of  Iron.  FeTfCy*^ — Precipitated  from  a 
mixture  of  ferric  chloride  ana  excess  of  platino-platinidcyanide  of  potas- 
sium, in  flesh-coloured  flocks  which  become  brownish  when  dry.  Becomes 
partially  green  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  (Quadrat.)  IT 

Platinocyanide  of  Cobalt  with  Ammonia,  NH*+CoCy,PtCy.— From 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  in  a  mixture  of  caustic  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  platinocyanide  of  potassium  throws  down  a  flesh- 
coloured  crystalline  powder.  This  powder  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia  at  100°;  a  few  units  per  cent,  at  160*^;  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour 
and  gives  off  more  ammonia  at  a  stronger  heat;  and  bums  away  slowly 
with  a  glimmering  li^ht  at  an  incipient  red  heat^  leaving  64*22  per  cent. 
of  a  mixture  of  platinum  and  cobaltoso-cobaltic  oxide.  (Knop  &  Schne- 
dermann.) 

Platinocyanide  of  Nickd  with  Ammonia. — a.  Dry.  NH'+ NiCy,PtCy. 
— A  dilute  mixture  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  hydrated  oxide  of 
nickel  and  excess  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium,  deposits  in  18  hours, 
the  hydrated  compound  b  in  needles;  the  colourless  mother-liquor,  mixed 
with  excess  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  nickel-oxide,  deposits  the 
anhydrous  compound  as  a  pale  violet,  granular-crystalline  powder,  which 
assumes  a  bright  red  colour  when  heated,  and  then  burns  away,  leaving 
68*35  p.  c.  of  a  mixture  of  platinum  and  oxide  of  nickel. 

b.  Bydratedy  NIP  -f-  NiCy,PtCy  -f  HO,— Violet  needles  which,  when 
ignited,  leave  66*04  p.  c.  of  nickel  oxide  and  platinum.  (Knop  &  Schne- 
dermann.) 

IT  PUai/Mcyanid$  of  Copper.     CuOy,PtOy«--ObtaiAed  by  mixing 
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flulpliate  of  copper  with  platinooyanide  of  potaasiam,  in  the  form  of  a 
light  green  precipitate^  which  resembles  the  salt  Cu^PtHlly"  in  nearly  all 
its  properties.  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia^  and  the  solution  yields  blue 
crystals.  If  a  recently  prepared  copper-salt  be  used^  the  solution  yields 
large,  thick,  azure-coloured  crystals;  but  if  the  copper-salt  be  dry,  delicate 
needles  are  obtained,  the  blue  colour  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  corn- 
flower. The  former  appear  to  be  richer  in  ammonia  than  the  latter  {tnd^ 
W')  (Qoadiat^  Ann.  Fharm,  70|307.) 


C^tt         A»AJ 

Quadrat. 
......     17-30 

Pt  ..., 

2  Cy  .... 

»••••••••««•«••• 

.....    99    ....    54-09    .. 
52     ....    28-43     .. 

54-67 

2803 

CuCy,PtCy    183    ....  100-00    100-00  If. 


Platinocyanide  of  Copper  mth  Amnu>nta.'''Hi.  NH'-hCuCy,PtCy,HO. 
•»A  mixture  of  aqueous  platinocyanide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of 
copper  supersaturated  with  ammonia  yields,  after  a  few  hours,  a  crop  of 
dark  blue  needles,  which,  when  left  oyer  oil  of  vitriol,  quickly  become 
light  blue;  at  140'',  they  give  off  11' 04  per  cent,  of  water  and  ammonia^ 
and  become  green.  (Knop  &  Schnedermann.) 


Cu  

Pt   

2  Cy  

€ry9taUized» 

32 
99 
52 
17 
9 

....    15-31 
....    47-87 
....    24-88 
....      8-13) 
....      4-31/ 

Knop  &  Schned 

15-14 

46-60 

HO 

•«••••••        AX   «P9 

NH»  +  CuCy,PtCy  +  Aq    ....  209     ....  100-00 

T  h,  2NHH  CuCy,PtCy,HO  ?— When  platino-platinidcyanide  of  cop- 
per is  digested  in  ammonia  and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate,  splendid 
olue  crystalline  needles  are  obtained,  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and 
ether.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  they  gradually  give  off  water  and 
ammonia,  assuming  more  and  more  of  a  green  tint,  being  ultimately  con- 
verted into  platino-platinidcyanide  [or  platinocyanide  V\  of  copper.  Acids 
decompose  the  compounds,  precipitating  the  copper-salt.  (Quadrat,  Ann* 
rharm.  63,  1 80.) 

Quadrat* 

Co  32    ....     14-16    13-55 

Pt   99     ....     43-80    43-90 

2  Cy  52     ....    2301     23-90 

2NH»    34    ....     15-05     14-31 

HO 9    ....      3-98    ........      4-56 


2NH«,CnCyPtCy,H0  226     ....  10000    100-22 

The  analytical  results  not  agreeing  very  closely  with  the  formula, 
the  composition  of  this  substance  must  for  the  present  be  regarded  as 
doubtful. 

Platino-platiniffcyanide  of  Copper.  Cu*Pt*Cy" — ^When  sulphate  of 
copper  is  added  in  excess  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium  salt 
K'Pt*Cy",  a  light  green  precipitate  is  formed,  from  which  tho  precipitant 
is  easily  removed  by  washing.  On  drying  this  precipitate,  tbe  colour 
changes  to  dark  green.  The  copper-salt  thus  obtained  is  insoluble  in 
water  both  warm  and  cold,  also  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  in 
dilute  nitric  acid.    It  is  decomposed  by  the  ftxed  alkalis  and  earthy  and 
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their  carbonates,  the  alkali*metai  taking  the  place  of  the  copper,  and 

forming  the  corresponding  salt  {vid,  sup,).    It  combines  with  ammonia* 

(Quadrat,  Ann.  Fharm.  70,  179.) 

Qmiflrat. 

0Ca 192    ....    19*73    •......•    19*4 

5Pt 495    M..    50-87    ........    50*7 

11  Cy 286    ....    29-40 

•  . ^_^— 

Cii«Pt»Cy» 973    ....  100-00 

When  this  salt  is  treated  with  sulpharetted  hydrogen,  snlphide  of 
copper  is  precipitated,  hydrocyanic  acid  escapes,  and  a  hydroplatino- 
cyanic  acid,  HPtCy',  remains  in  solution  (p.  44). 

Ca«Pt*Cy»  +  6HS  -  6CuS  +  HCy  +  5HPtCy«. 

Qaadnt  regards  tkU  decomposition  as  a  proof  that  the  composition  of  the  copper-salt 
is  really  CuCy  +  5CaFtCy^,  and  that  tiie  corresponding  salts  of  the  other  metals  haye 
a  simiUr  oonstitntion.  {Ann,  Pharm.  70,  180.)  In  a  subsequent  memoir  (Ann, 
Pharm.  6b,  249),  he  states  that  hydroplatinocyanio  acid  thus  prepared,  and  likewise 
all  the  salts  obtained  from  it,  contain  a  sulphocyanogen  compound,  and  consequently 
yield  a  blood-red  colour  with  ferric  salts.  Still  more  recenUy  {Ann,  Pharm.  70,  301)  he 
contradicts  this  statement,  and  says  that  the  hydroplaUnocyanic  add  may  be  obtained 
by  this  process  absolutely  free  from  any  sulphocyanogen  compound,  f 

l^lfUinocyanide  of  Mercury,  HgCy,PtCy. — Platinocyanide  of  potas- 
sium forms  with  mercnrous  nitrate  a  thick  smalt-blue  precipitate  (Gm.) 
This  precipitate,  the  formation  of  which  is  attended  with  a  slight  eyolution 
of  nitrons  gas,  is  a  compound  of  platinocyanide  of  mercury  with  mercnrous 
nitrate,  which  latter  salt  cannot  be  extracted  by  washing  with  cold  water 
containing  nitric  acid ;  but  boiling  with  pure  water  remoYCS  it  and  leaves 
the  white  compound  HgCy,PtGy.  By  digestion  for  a  few  hours  with  a 
cold  solution  of  mercnrous  nitrate,  this  substance  may  be  reconrerted  into 
the  blue  compound ;  but  when  boiled  with  the  same  solution,  it  again 
becomes  white,  and  remains  so  till  the  water  is  evaporated,  whereupon 
the  residue  first  acquires  a  blue,  and  then  at  a  stronger  heat  a  brick-red 
colour.  (Dbbereiner.) 

The  white  compound  heated  in  a  tube  is  resolved  into  cyanogen  gas, 
mercury^  and  about  48  per  cent,  of  cyanide  of  platinum;  heated  on  a 
plate,  it  bums  with  incandescence,  but  without  deflagration,  and  leaves 
88  per  cent,  of  spongy  platinum,  possessing  great  inflaming  power.  By 
snlphuretted  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  mercury  and 
hydroplatinocyanio  acid.  It  dissolves  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  without 
evolution  of  nitrons  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  forming  a  nearly  colourless 
liquid,  which  is  precipitated  yellow  by  potash  [and  perhaps  therefore 
contains  a  mixture  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  hydroplatinocyanio  acid], 
and  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  a  residue,  coloured  here  and  there 
with  yellow,  red,  and  blue;  this  residue,  when  strongly  heated,  is  resolved 
into  corrosive  sublimate,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  protocyanide  of  platinum. 
— Potash-ley  or  baryta-water  separates  mercuric  oxide,  and  forms  a 
solution  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium  or  barium.  (Dobereiner.) 

The  blue  precipitate,  when  strongly  heated  on  a  plate,  deflagrates  with 
sparkling  and  a  hissing  noise.  It  dissolves  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  nitrous  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  forms  a  nearly  colourless 
liquid,  not  precipitated  either  by  sal-ammoniac  or  by  alcohol.  Treated 
with  aqneons  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  it  leaves  a  mixture  of  mer- 
cnrous and  mercuric  oxide.  (Dbbereiner,  Fogg.  87,  545;  also  Ann, 
Pharm,  17,  250.) 
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Plfttiflldoyttriiide  of  potMftiam  alio  fonoi  with  nAmniroiM  liiinto  % 
dark  blue  preoipitatd  (Kaop)  w\k\oh  appears  to  bo  ida&ticaL  with  tbo 
precedin;^. 

With  corroftirO  sablimate,  platinocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  white 
precipitate  (Gm.);  a&d  platltiidojaniae  of  potassium  forms  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  mercuric  salts.  (Knop.) 

%  According  to  Quadrat^  (Ann.  Pharm,  63,  188),  platinoplatinid^ 
cyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  merourous  nitrate  a  wkite  precipitate, 
containing  Hg'PtKyj^^^  and  a  blue  compound  consisting  of  this  salt  com- 
bined with  mercurous  nitrate;  but  these  precipitates  appear  to  be  similar 
in  all  their  properties  to  tho*e  abore  described^  and  probablv  agree  with 
them  in  composition.  No  satisfactory  analysis  oottla  be  made  of  them  on 
account  of  their  great  proneness  to  decomposition.  The  white  compound 
unites  with  ammonia,  forming  a  crystalline  salt,  f 

FlcUinocyanide  and  JPlatinideyanide  qf  ^t/t^/ -^Platinocyanide  of 
potassium  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white,  ourdy  precipitate,  which 
does  not  blacken  on  exposure  to  light.  ^Gm*)  Platinidojranide  of  potas- 
sium also  yields  a  white  precipitate  with  silver-solution.  (Knop.^ 

%  Pktinocyanide  of  silver  is  also  formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
platinocyanide  of  diplatosammonium  (p.  45)  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  white  precipitate  resembles  cyanide  of  silver  in  appearance,  and  like 
that  substance  is  soluble  in  ammonia.  On  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium 
to  the  ammoniacal  solution,  sulphide  of  silver  is  precipitatedi  and  platino- 
cyanide of  ammonium  remains  in  solution.  On  boilinff  the  platinocyanide 
of  silver  with  potash^  a  black  precipitate  is  formed  oontaining  all  the 
silver;  and  the  oolourless  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  long  needles 
of  platinocyanide  of  potassium.  (Buckton.) 

Budtton. 
S  Cj ..« 

Pt 

Ag 

AgCy,PtCy 2690    ....  10000 

Platinoplatinidcyanide  of  potassium  also  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver 
a  white  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  does  not  blacken  hj 
exposure  to  light,  and  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia. 
(Quadrat,  Ann,  Fharm,  63,  182.)  % 

FlaHnocyanide  qf  Silver  vnih  ^mmon»a.--NH*-fAgGy,PtCy. — An 
aqueous  mixture  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium  with  carbonate  or  nitrate 
of  silver  dissolved  in  ammonia,  deposits  in  a  few  hours  colourless  or  very 
pale  flesh-coloured  needles.  When  heated,  they  assume  a  yellow  colour, 
give  off  ammonia  and  cyanogen,  and  finally  leave  a  residue  of  silver  and 
platinum.  When  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  chlorine  gae, 
they  do  not  alter  their  form,  but  change  in  colour  to  green,  blue,  and 
finally  black;  only  a  small  portion  however  is  decomposed  by  this  action. 
They  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolve  but  slowly  in  a  large  quantity 
of  aqueous  ammonia.  Strong  mineral  acids  at  a  boiling  heat  neither 
dissolve  nor  decompose  them.  (Knop  and  Sohnedermann.) 


620  ....  80-08 

W  U   •*.«  OamS      k»«t 

....  38-29 

108-0  ....  41-70  .... 

....  41-71 

Ag.... 

Pt .... 

2  Cy..H 


Knop  &  Schnsd. 

17 

6*16 

7*10 

108 

....  39*13 

3902 

99 

....  36*87 

........  35*40 

.S2 

....  18*84 

18*76 

NH»-t-AgCy,PtCy 276    ....  100*00    100-28 
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pROTOOTAKtDla  OP  pALLABtOM.  PdOy.-^1.  Formod  bT  Boiling  prot- 
oxide of  palladium  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  mereury.  (WoUaston).— * 
2.  Bv  precipitating  a  palladious  salt  with  cyanide  of  mercury;  if  the 
solution  be  dilute,  the  precipitate  does  not  form  till  after  some  time.  (Wol- 
laston.) — If  excess  of  acid  oe  present,  no  precipitate  is  formed.  (Berzelius.) 

Pale  yellowish  white  powder.  T  Wollaston). — Leaves  palladium  when 
heated  to  redness.-^Cyanide  of  palladium  precipitated  according  to  (2) 
from  palladious  nitrate,  detonates  like  gunpowder  when  heated  (Wollas- 
ton);  an  effect  which,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
palladious  nitrate  in  a  state  of  combination. 

Bieyanide  of  Palladium*  PdCy*. — Chloropalladiate  of  potassium 
(VIi  854)  stirred  up  with  water  and  mixed  with  cyanide  of  mercury, 
yields  a  pale  rose-oolonred,  floooolent  precipitate,  which,  however,  gradu- 
ally assumes  a  brighter  huoi  emitting  at  the  same  time  an  odour  of 
hydrocyanic  &oid«  (Berselius,  Pogg^  13,  461.) 

Protocyanide  of  PcUtadium  with  Ammonia,  NH',PdOy.— 1.  The 
solution  of  a  palladious  salt  in  ammonia,  evaporated  till  it  gives  off  the 
excess  of  ammonia,  but  not  till  it  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  yields  with 
Cyanide  of  mercury,  after  a  few  seconds,  colourless,  pearly,  crystalline 
scales.  (Berzelius,  rogg,  13,  460.)  rPofmerty  regarded  as  dyanide  of  palladium.) 
"*-2.  Protocyanide  of  palladium  dissolves  with  evolution  of  heat  in 
aqueous  ammonia,  only  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  flocculent  matter 
bdng  left  behind.  From  the  solution,  the  compound  crystallizes  abun- 
dantly in  needles.  79*3  pts.  (1  At.)  of  cyanide  of  palladium  absorb  in  two 
days  onl^  11 '3  pts.  fabout  f  At.)  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas. — ^The  needles 
in  the  dried  state  unaergo  no  change  at  120^. — >When  heated  with  water, 
they  dissolve  partially,  giving  off  a  trace  of  ammonia,  and  separate  out 
Again  as  the  solution  cools.  They  dissolve  readily  in  ammonia,  from 
which  solution  they  are  separated  unchanged  on  the  addition  of  warm 
hydrochloric  acid;  but  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  cyanide 
of  palbdium.  (Fehling,  ^nn.  Pharm,  39,  119.) 

Fehling. 

Pd 53'$        ...........        54^78 

Cy    26*0 

N 14-0 

H» 8-0 3'22 


«l  M 


NH>,PdCy  96-3 

Palladiocyanide  of  Potassium.  KCy,PdCy. — The  solution  of  proto- 
cyanide of  palladium  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  filtered  and 
evaporated,  yields  transparent,  colourless,  thin  rhombic  prisms,  having 
the  angles  of  their  lateral  edges  equal  to  108^  and  72^,  often  truncated  at 
the  acute  lateral  edges,  whereby  four  dihedral  angles  of  126^  are  pro- 
duced. The  crystals  decrepitate  when  gently  heated,  and  then  fuse  with 
intumescence.  (Om.  Handb,  Aufi.  2,  2,  1693.) — The  salt  crystallizes, 
sometimes  in  transparent  and  colourless  laminae,  which  when  heated  for 
some  time  to  200^,  give  off  6*14  p.  c.  (1  At.)  of  water,  sometimes  in 
prisms,  which  quickly  effloresce  on  tne  sur&oe,  and  at  150°  give  off  17*64 
p.  0.  (3  At,)  of  water. 

Dehydrated.  RatnmeUberg. 

K 89*2  ....  27*13  27*74 

Pd    63*3  ....  36*88  3616 

2  Cy   52*0  ....  35*99 


KCy,PdCy 144*5    ....  lOO'OQ 


iw^n 
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ffydro4ricUodya/Ue  ^cuf.-— -Analogons  to  Iijdroplatinooyanio  add. 
(Dbbereiner,  Fog^,  37,  548.) 

Iridiocyanide  of  Potasdum, — By  gently  igniting  a  mixture  of  ferro«* 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  pulyerized  iridium  for  some  time  in  a  glass  flask, 
exhausting  the  calcined  mass  with  hot  water,  filtering  to  remore  charcoal, 
iron,  and  metallic  iridium,  and  eyaporating,  crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  are  first  obtained,  and  afterwards  crystals  of  the  iridium* 
salt 

Transparent,  colourless,  four-sided  prisms,  generally  united  as  macle* 
crystals,  with  re-entering  angles  at  the  terminal  feces.  The  crystals  are 
anhydrous,  decrepitate  strongly  when  heated,  turn  black,  and  when  more 
strongly  heated  fuse,  with  ^separation  of  iridium,  which  often  coats  the 
glass  vessel  with  a  metallic  mirror.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  but 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  form  any  precipi- 
tate in  the  aqueous  solution.  (Wohler  &  Booth,  Po^ff,  31,  167.) 

The  salt  is  imperfectly  decomposed  by  ignition  in  contact  with  the  air, 
by  evaporation  with  aaua-regia,  and  by  exposure  to  a  stream  of  chlorine 
gas.  In  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  becomes  heated,  and 
assumes  a  greyish  green  colour;  but  even  when  the  passage  of  the  gas  is 
continued  for  a  long  time,  the  decomposition  which  takes  place  is  very 
imperfect;  and  on  subsequently  passing  hydrogen  gas  over  the  compound 
at  an  elevated  temperature,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  formed,  and 
water  subsequently  dissolves  out  the  unaltered  salt,  an  odour  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  being  at  the  same  time  emitted.  The  green  colouring  pro- 
duced by  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  as  well  as  by  chlorine  and  aqua-regia,  is 
probably  due  to  the  formation  of  protochloride  of  iridium,  and  favours  the 
supposition  that  the  salt  contains  ^rotocyanide_of  iridium. — The  salt  is 
anhydrous.  Its  aqueous  solution  forms  with  mercurous  nitrate  a  yellowish 
white  precipitate,  which  when  ignited  in  a  retort  leaves  a  grey  powder, 
probably  protocyanide  of  iridium,  which  turns  black  when  ignited  in  the 
air.  (RammelslJerg,  Po^^,  42,  139.) 

Crystallized.  RammelBberg. 

2K 78-4    ....    30-69    ........    32*89 

Ir 99-0    ....    38*77    ........    35-60 

3Cy    780    ....    30-54 

2KCyJrCy 255-4    ....  10000 

f  Cyanide  op  Methyl.  C»H8,C*N = C^R^N. —Prepardtim.  I .  By 
distilling  dry  sulphomethylate  of  potash  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
adding  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  distillate,  and  distilling  again  at  a 
gentle  heat.  The  product  is  contaminated  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 
(Frankland  &  Kolbe,  Chem.  Soc.  Mem.  3,  386;  Ann,  Ch,  Pharm.  65, 
288.) — 2.  By  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on  sulphate  of  methyl. 
The  product  is  contaminated  with  cyanide  of  ammonium  and  formiate 
of  ammonia;  the  latter  impurity  imparts  to  the  product  an  intolerable 
taste  and  odour,  and  a  highly  poisonous  action;  it  may  he  removed  by 
boiling  with  mercuric  oxide  and  then  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 
(Dumas,  Malaguti,  &  Leblanc,  C^cwip^.  rend.  25,  474.) — 3.  By  distilling 
a  mixture  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  and  crystallized  acetate  of 
ammonia : 

^Vh'^  -  C<H>N  +  4H0. 
The  product  is  purified  by  digestion  with  a  satororted  solution  of  chloride 


•  I 
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of  calcinniy  and  reetiflcation  over  fiolid  chloride  of  calcium  and  magnesia, 
(Damas,  Compt.  rend,  35,  383.) 

Colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  77^^  and  mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions. 

Calculatioiu  Or  t 

4C 24    ...•    58-53  C«H» •    15    ....    36-60 

3H    3    ....      7-32  C^N .•    26    ....    63-40 

N    ....    14    ....    34-15 

C»H»,C»N  ....    41    ....  100-00  41    ....  100*00 

Vol.        Density.  Ors 

C.Tapour....    4    ....    1*6640  Methyl-gas 1    ....    1*0399 

H-gas 3    ....    0*2079  Cyanogen-gas....    1    ....    1*8026 

N-gaa 1    ....    0-9706 

Yaponr    ....    2    ....    2*8425  Vapour   2    ....    2*8425 

1     ....     1*4212  1     ....     1-4212 

Might  also  be  regarded  as  Aceianitryl,  C^H',N. 

Cyanide  of  methyl  boiled  with  aqueous  potash  gives  off  ammonia  and 
forms  acetate  of  potash.  (Frankland  &  Kolbe;  Dumas,  Malaguti  8c 
Leblanc.) — Chromic  acid  and  boiling  nitric  acid  have  no  action  upon  it. 
t'otassium  acts  violently  on  it  even  in  the  cold,  producing  rise  of  tem- 
perature; cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  a  combustible  gaseous 
mixture  evolved,  consisting  of  free  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 
(Dumas.)  % 


Cyanic  AcicL   C»NH,o*. 

WoBLBR.    Cmb.  71,  95;  73,  \S7.—Pogg,  1, 117;  5, 385.— -inn.  Pharm. 

45,  851. 
LiEBio.    Kaan.  Arch.  6,  liS.-^chw.  48,  376. — Poffg,  15,  561   and 

619. 
LiEBio  &  WoHiEB.    Pos^g,  20,  369;  also  Mag.  Pharm.  33, 137* 

Originally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cyanoui  acid.  First  noticed  by  Vaaqnelill 
hi  1818;  afterwards  more  definitely  prepared  and  examined  by  Wdhler  in  1822. 

Formation »  Cyanate  of  potash  is  produced  when  carbonate  of  potash 
is  ignited  in  a  current  of  cyanogen  gas,  or  when  the  same  salt  is  ignited 
in  contact  with  cyanide  of  mercury.  (Wohler.) — 2.  An  alkaline  cyanate 
is  formed  on  saturating  the  aqueous  solution  of  a  fixed  alkali  with 
cyanogen  gas.  (Wohler,  VII.  387.) — 3.  Cyanic^  acid  is  formed,  as  first 
observed  by  Qay-Lussac,  on  bringing  cyanogen  in  contact  with  peroxide 
of  lead.  (Dbbereiner.) — 4.  Cyanate  of  pot^h  is  formed  on  heating  a 
mixture  of  dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  peroxide  of  manganese  in 
contact  with  the  air.  (Wohler.^ — 5.  Also  on  heating  nitre  with  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  or  cyaniae  of  mercury,  or  on  igniting  a  mixture  of 
nitre  and  excess  of  blood-charcoal.  fWbhler.) — 6.  Also  when  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  fused  with  litharge.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  41,  2S9.)— 
7.  Also  when  melam  or  ammelin  (the  latter  somewhat  In  excess)  is 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potash.  (Liebig,  Pogg.  34,  584.) — 8.  Vapour  of 
cyanic  acid  is  evolved  wnen  mercuric  urate  is  heated  to  redness  (VVohler), 
or  when  uric  acid  is  heated  with  peroxide,  of  manganese  and  oil  of  vitriol* 
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(Dobenmer,  Oilb,  74.  121.)— «.  In  tba  di«iilUitioii  of  eysMrie  mid, 
CN'H'O',  an  atom  of  that  oompound  eplitting  qp  into  8  atomf  of  ejranio 
acid.  (Wdhler.)-^IO.  In  tba  deeoQipofiition  ol  urea  by  nitmte  of  ailver. 
(Liebig,  VII,  369.) 

Preparaiion.  }.  Gyanurio  acid,  prerionsly  dehydrated^  is  kei^ted  in  a 
small  retort  to  commencing  redness,  and  the  riiponr  of  ojanio  acid  con- 
densed in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  a  freesing  mixture.  (Wohler,  Fogg, 
15,  623  ;  Liebig  and  Wbhler,  Fogg,  20,  388).— .2.  Dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  is  passed  over  dry  cyanate  of  silver,  and  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid 
thereby  evolved  is  passed  from  the  tube  jnto  a  cooUd  receiver.  If  too 
much  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  passed  through  the  tube,  the  OTanic  acid  is 
decomposed,  yielding  sal-ammoniao  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  (Wohler,  Fogg. 
5,  386.) 

Fropertiei,  Cyanic  acid  prepared  by  (1)  is  ^  thin,  eolourless  liquid ; 
reddens  litmus  strongly ;  has  an  extremely  pungent  odour,  like  that  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  somewhat  like  toat  of  solnhurous  acid.  The 
vapour  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears,  and  causes  violent  smarting  in  the 
hands.  A  drop  of  the  liquid  acid  instantly  produces  ^  white  blister, 
attended  with  severe  pain.  (Liebig  and  nobleri  Foga,  16,  623] 
20,  383.) 

CdimklbB,  iseovdinc  to  WObler's  ibiilyris  of  Cfwalo  of  ttlfor. 

2  C 12    27-91 

N 14    32-56 

H 1     2-32  • 

2  0 16    37-21 

C?NH,0* M    43    10000 

According  to  this  view,  eyanie  acid  is  an  acid  aldide  of  the  naolens 
hydrocyanic  acid;  the  radical-theory  regards  it  as  a  HydraU  fif  Oyanio 
acid,  HO,  CyO;  that  is  to  say>  as  a  oompband  of  a  hypothetieally  anhy- 
drous cyanic  acid,  Cy  0,  with  1  At.  basic  water. 

Dicamponiiont,  1.  The  acid  iu  the  free  state  changes  spontaneously 
{nto  cyamelide  (insolnble  i^auuric  acid)  a  substance  which  is  polymeno 
with  it,'  the  change  taking  place  the  more  quickly,  and  with  less  rise  of 
temperature,  in  proportion  as  the  substance  is  less  oooled,  At  Q^,  the  acid 
changes  in  an  hour,  and  without  explosion,  into  dry,  bard,  snow-white 
oyamelide;  but,  if  it  be  removed  from^  the  frigorific  mixtnrei  so  that  it 
may  assume  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  soon  becomes  turbid  and  milky, 
begins  to  boil,  thickens  to  a  pasty  consistence,  and  becomes  continually 
hotter,  till  it  explodes;  the  paste  is  then  scattered  abouty  and  changes 
completely  into  cyamelide.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  conversion  ii 
complete  in  five  minutes  l  it  likewise  takes  place  as  quickly  under 
increased  external  pressure  as  under  the  ordinary  pressure.  Vapour  of 
cyanic  acid  mixed  with  an  inactive  gas  appears  to  remain  unchanged  for  & 
long  time.  (Liebig  and  Wohler.) — 2.  The  acid,  mixed  with  water,  splits 
up  spontaneously  in  a  short  time,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  2  At, 
oarbonic  acid  and  1  At.  ammonia,  the  acid  reaction  of  the  liquid  then 
changing  to  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  smoU  of  aounonia  being  pro* 
duoed.  (Wohler.) 

OQi0oa  4^  ana  » tpot  ♦  K9. 
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Whilst  one  portion  of  the  oyanio  add  is  tbiuconyerted  into  bicarbonate  of 
amuoniai  another  portion  takes  up  the  ammonias  driyiDgout  the  carbonic 
acid  with  effervescenoe,  and  forma  ojanate  of  ammonia,  which,  on  eyapo^ 
ration,  is  converted  into  nreaj  and  a  third  part  of  the  acid  is  conyerted 
into  cyamelide,  and  separates  in  white  flakes.  This  decomposition  is 
likewise  attended  with  eyobtipn  of  heat.  (Liebig  aud  Wohler.)  The 
a<]^neons  acid,  when  prepared  by  bringing  cyanic  acid  vapour  in  contact 
with  ice,  in  a  raceiver  surrounded  with  ice,  remains  nearly  unaltered  at 
the  temperature  of  0^  giving  off  but  a  few  hubbies  of  oarbonio  aoid. 
fLiebig  and  W5hler.)  A  considerable  quantity  of  water  retards  the 
cieoomposition  of  the  acid  into  carbonie  aoid  and  ammonia;  the  presenott 
of  one  of  the  stronger  acids  accelerates  It,  by  virtue  of  the  affinity  of 
that  acid  for  the  ammonia.  (Wohler.)  <^^  8.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
exerts  a  decomposing  action  on  the  aqueous  acid,  (Liebig.) 

ComhinatUm$.  A,  With  WaUr,^^Aguioui  Cpanie  acid^^Cy^io  wA 
yaponr  is  yery  rapidly  absorbed  by  water  and  by  ioe»  the  latter  melting 
during  the  absorption.  The  aqueous  acid  majT  therefore  be  obtained  by 
passing  the  vapour  evolved  on  neating  oyanuric  acid  or  thoroughly  dried 
cyanate  of  silver  (p,  02),  into  a  small  quantity  of  water  or  ice,  oon« 
tained  in  a  vessel  surrounded  with  ice ;  or,  by  diffusing  cyanate  of  silver 
in  iceH)old  water,  passing  into  the  liquid  a  quantity  of  sulphuretted  b^« 
drogen  not  sufficient  to  decompose  tne  whole  or  the  emanate,  the  liquid 
bein^  stirred  all  the  while,  and  filtering  quickly,  (Liebig).  This  aqueoua 
aoid  is  transparent  and  oolourless,  reddens  litmus,  tastes  souri  and  exhalea 
a  very  pungent  odonr  of  cyanic  acid.  It  soon  changes  into  carbonie  acid 
and  ammonia,  the  change  oeing,  howeveri  sloweri  ae  tix%  liquid  is  colder 
and  more  dilate, 

B.    With  fffdroMorU   acid.  *—  ffyd9i)dilorai0  qf  OywUo  tfeM,*— 

(?NH0^HC1,  or  C'AdGl,0'.    When  dry  hydrochloric  a<^d  gas  U  passed; 

through  a  long  tube  containing  well  dried  cyanate  of  potash,  great  heat 

is  produced,  and  a  colourless  liqnid  distils  over.     This  reaction  is  always 

aecompanied  by  the  production  of  oyamelide,  which  remains  behind  on 

dissolving  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  water  \  and,  if  the  cyanate  of 

potash  be  not  kept  cool,  we  obtain,  instead  of  the  above-mentioned  diiii^ 

tillate,  nothing  out  a   mixture  of  eyamelide  and  hydrochloric  acid» 

Cyanate  of  silver  appears  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  preparation  than 

the  potash-salt.  (Wohler).  [But  Uibig  prrpsm  ejwiic  wA  witb  bydrochlorie 
add  Bad  cjanat*  of  fiWer.  (p«  69.)] 

Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air^ 
and  smells  y^rj  strongly  of  cyanic  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

WOblsr. 
C?NHO« 4»e    ,..,    W'l$ 

CI    35-4    .,..    44-58    ,.»....    44*04    ,.„    4ft'0 

C»NHO«,HCl  ..„    79*4    „..  100*00 

Wtfhler,  before  ftnalysiiig  tbe  oompcwnd,  frewl  it  eemplfteir  from  luiberiiiff  hydro* 
ehloric  add  by  pasauif  hydrogen  over  it|  benee  be  foood  a  conitent  compoeitioii. 

The  liquid,  enclosed  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  remains  unaltered  at  0^  ; 
but,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  solidifies  in  a  few  days  into  a  crystalline 
mass,  consisting  of  sal-ammoniac  and  eyamelide,  the  solidification  being; 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  highly  compressed  carbonic  and  hydros 
chloric  acid  gaees.  (Wohler.)    [)t  is  imppMihls  to  ref  rwol  tbii  dsopmpoiitfMi 
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by  an  equation,  nnless  we  suppose  that  water  takes  part  in  it.]  The  eompoiind, 
heated  in  opea  vessels,  is  resolved  into  cyamelide*  and  hydrochloric  acid 
gSLR,  It  dissolves  immediately  in  water^  yielding  a  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  violent  evolution  of  car* 
bonic  acid  gas : 

C»NHO»,HCl  +  2HO  -  NHH31  +  2C0a. 

Hence  it  immediately  begins  to  effervesce  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  or 
when  breathed  upon,  the  decomposition  going  on  till  nothing  remains  but 
a  solid  mass  of  sal-ammoniac.  When  mixed  with  alcohol,  it  decomposes 
immediately,  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
cyanuric  ether.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Fharm,  45,  357.)  The  term  cyanMric  ether  is 
applied  by  WtfUer  to  the  copokted  compound  C^H^O«C^N'H*0';  hence : 

2(C»NH0«,Ha)  +  C*HH>»  «  C*H«0,C<N«H»0'  -  Ha. 

€.  With  Salifiable  Bases,  forming  salts  called  Gyanates.  These  salts 
are  obtained,  sometimes  bv  the  meUiods  indicated  for  the  formation  of 
cyanic  acid,  sometimes  by  bringing  the  aqueous  acid  in  contact  with  the 
base,  sometimes  by  precipitating  an  aqueous  solutionofcyanate  of  potash  or 
baryta  with  a  heavy  metallic  salt.  (Wohler.)  In  the  last  case,  however, 
according  to  Haidlen  and  Fresenius,  a  carbonate  is  sometimes  thrown 
down  instead  of  the  cyanate,  e.y.  with  lead  and  zinc  salts. — Many  cyanates, 
as  those  of  silver  oxide  and  mercurous  oxide,  when  heated  in  the  dry 
state,  give  off  undecomposed  cyanic  add,  together  with  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen  gases ;  others,  as  those  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  remain  undecom- 
posed even  at  a  red  heat,  excepting  in  presence  of  moisture,  by  which 
the  salt  is  decomposed,  at  a  moderate  heat,  into  carbonate  of  ammonia^ 
carbonate  of  the  fixed  alkali,  and  a  substance  resembling  paracyanogenj 
the  same  decomposition  b  produced  even  by  repeated  solution  in  water 
and  evaporation : 

CNKO*  +  3H0  «  KO  +  NH«  +  2C0«. 

In  the  current  of  the  voltaic  battery,  aqueous  cyanate  of  baryta  jrields 
nothing  but  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole,  while  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
baiyta  appear  at  the  negative  pole.  (Wohler.)  [Can  carbonic  acid  be  produced 
at  the  negative  pole  ?]^Cyanates  detonate  when  heated  with  chlorate  of  potash. 
(Wohler.)  Oil  of  vitriol,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  aqueous  oxalio 
acid  eliminate  from  cyanates  nothing  but  carbonic  acid,  retaining  the 
ammonia;  cryjstallized  oxalic  acid  triturated  with  a  cyanate,  or  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  expels  the  anhydrous  acid,  which  is  then  con- 
verted into  cyamelide.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  eliminates^  together  with 
the  carbonic  acid,  a  quantity  of  undecomposed  cyanic  acid  vapour,  which 
may  be  recognized  by  its  intensely  pungent  odour.  Some  acids,  as  acetic 
acid  fand  likewise  mineral  acids,  e,g,,  hydrochloric  acid,  according  to 
Campbell),  if  added  to  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  potash-salt,  like- 
wise throw  down  crystals  of  acid  cyanurate  of  potash.  (Wohler.)  The 
odour  of  cyanic  acid  is  slowly,  and  therefore  most  perceptibly  evolved,  on 
dissolving  cyanate  of  potash  in  water  containing  cream  of  tartar.  (Hiine- 
fold,  Schto.  60,  477.}— Those  cyanates  which  are  soluble  in  water  fonn 
white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  lead  or  silver,  or  with  mercurous 
nitrate,  greenish  brown  with  nitrate  of  copper,  and  brownish  yellow  with 
chloride  of  gold.  (Wohler.) — They  do  not  form  any  precipitate  with  pro- 
tochloride  or  bichloride  of  tin,  protochloride  or  scsqmchloride  of  iron,  or 
with  protochloride  of  mercury. — ^Mixed  Mrith  ferrous  salts,  with  addition 
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of -sulpliaretied  hydrogen  or  sulphite  of  ammonia,  they  do  not  yield  prns- 
fiian  blae.  (Wohler.) 

Cyanate  of  Amm&nia  ;  bane.  When  the  yapoar  of  cyanic  acid,- 
evolved  by  heating  cyanuric  acid,  is  passed  into  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  heat 
is  evolved,  and  a  thick  clood  prodnced,  which  condenses  into  a  fine, 
crystalline,  woolly,  and  veiy  bulky  mass,  or  a  snow-white  powder.  Part 
of  the  salt,  however,  fuses  and  is  converted  into  urea,  in  consequence  of 
the  heat  produced  in  its  formation.  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water; 
the  solution  gives  off  carbonic  and  cyanic  acids  when  treated  with  acids, 
and  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash ;  nitric  acid  does  not  precipitate 
urea  from  it.  In  a  vessel  filled  with  ammoniacal  gas,  it  undergoes  no 
change;  but  under  the  following  circumstances,  it  is  converted  into 
urea,  the  change  being  attended  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  a  proof  that 
the  salt  is  basic.  1.  In  the  course  of  two  days,  when  the  salt  covered 
with  paper  is  exposed  to  the  air.  2.  Immediately  on  fusion.  3.  Im- 
mediately on  boiling  the  aqueous  solution.  4.  Gradually  when  the 
aqueous  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  the  air,  or  evapo- 
rated by  heat. — The  aqueous  solution  of  cyanate  of  ammonia  may  idso 
be  obtained  by  decomposing  cyanate  of  lead  with  aqueous  ammonia,  or 
cyanate  of  silver  with  aqueous  sal-ammoniac  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  filtrate  thus  obtained  likewise  leaves  urea  when  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness.    (Liebig  and  Wbhler,  Po^g.  20,  393.) 

Ctanatb  of  Potash.  C^NK,0\ — ^For  the  formation  of  this  salt,  vid,  For^ 
mation  qf  Cyanic  acid,    (jp,  61.) 

Preparation.  1.  Cyanide  of  potassium  prepared  by  fusing  the  ferro* 
cyanide  with  carbonate  of  potash  (VII.  413),  and  containing  5  At.  cya- 
nide of  potassium  to  1  At.  cyanate  of  potash,  is  heated  to  the  melting 
point  in  an  earthen  [or  iron]  crucible  ;  [somewhat  more  than  3  times  the 
quantity]  of  pulverized  and  gently  ignited  litharge  is  then  introduced  ; 
toe  fused  mass  being  stirred  at  the  same  time;  the  mixture  heated  till 
the  metallic  lead  has  collected  at  the  bottom ;  then  poured  out ;  and  the 
solidified  saline  mass  pulverized  and  boiled  with  alcohol  as  long  as  the 
resulting  solution  continues  to  yield  cyanate  of  potash  on  cooling.  (Liebig, 
Ann.  P/iarm.  41 .  289)  ; 

(?NK  +  2PbO  -  C2NK0*  +  2Pb. 

An  excellent  method  (Gm.)-— IT  According  to  Clemm  (Ann.  Pharm.  66,  382), 
the  best  mode  of  preparing  cyanate  of  potash  is  to  add  15  parts  of 
minium,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  the  fused  and  somewhat  cooled, 
but  still  fiuid  mass  of  8  pts.  ferrocyanid.e  of  potassium  and  3  pts.  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  taking  care  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  too  high. 
The  crucible  is  then  to  be  returned  to  the  fire,  and  the  contents  stirred, 
poured  out,  and  left  to  cool. — IT  2.  A  finely-pulverized  mixture  of  ferrocy- 
anide  of  potassium  and  peroxide  of  manganese  is  raised  to  a  very  low  red 
heat  (if  the  heat  be  stronger,  the  cyanic  acid  is  decomposed  by  formation 
of  carbonic  acid  and  protoxide  of  manganese) :  (Wohler).  Or  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  1  pt.  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  from 
1^  to  2  pts.  of  manganese,  is  formed  into  a  cone,  the  point  of  which  is 
set  on  (fire  by  a  r^-hot  coal,  whereupon  a  slow  combustion  extends 
throughout  the  mass.  (Liebig,  Kastn.  Arch,  38,  108.)  Or  better  : 
A  very  finely-pulverized  and  intimate  mixture  of  2  pts.  dehydrated  fer- 
rocyanide of  potassium  and  1  pt.  manganese  is  heated  to  low  redness  on 
an  iron  plate,  with  constant  stirring,  the  mass  gradually  burning  with  a 
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glimmering  light.  The  oxygen  of  the  manganese  is  far  from  snffloieiit  for 
the  formation  of  the  cjanate  of  potash^  bat  the  air  likewise  takes  part 
in  the  action ;  if  more  maoganeee  be  nsed,  a  considerable  qnantitj  of 
carbonate  of  potash  is  prodnoed.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm,  38,  108.)  -— 
a.  An  intimate  mixture  of  8  pts.  dehydrated  ferrocyanide  of  potaasiiUD, 
1  pt.  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  and  4  pts.  yery  finely-pounddd  manganese^  ii 
gently  ignited  in  a  cmcible  till  a  sample  dissolved  in  water  after  cooling, 
no  longer  forms  prossian  blue  with  ferric  salts.  The  mass,  when  oold,  is 
finely  pounded  and  boiled  with  80  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  (Berseliusj 
Lekrb,) — 4.  A  mixture  of  4  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  B  pts.  nitre 
is  thrown  by  small  portions  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  Strong  detonation 
then  takes  place,  and  there  remains  a  black  mixture  of  undecomposed 
ferrocyanide,  charcoal,  ferric  oxide,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  cyanate  ct 
potash,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  amounting  to  1  pt.  (Wohler.) — 5.  Ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  pulveriied  and  well  dried  is  heated  nearly  to  redness 
in  a  shallow  iron  yessel,  the  fused  mass  being  constantly  stirrod;  the  pro- 
duct taken  out  after  a  while  with  an  iron  scoop,  pulverized  after  soUdifi- 
cation,  and  again  fused  with  agitation.  (Campbell,  Ann.  Fharm,  ,88,  52.) 
In  this  process,  the  oxidation  is  not  produced  directly  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  but  by  the  ferric  oxide  formed,  which  gives  up  its  oxysen  to  the 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  again  takes  it  up  from  the  air.  ( Wonler,  Ber- 
zelius  Jahretiber,  19,  260.)  A  considerable  quantity  of  ferrocyanide 
remains  undecomposed,  even  after  several  hours'  fusion.  {Gm,)  — -  6.  By 
deflagrating  a  mixture  of  1 27  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury  and  20  pts.  nitre,  a 
mixture  is  produced  containiug  a  large  proportion  of  cyanate  of  potash, 
and  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  cyanide  of  potassium. 
(Wohler.)  —  7.  A  mixture  of  nitre  and  excess  of  blood-charcoal,  ignited 
by  a  red-hot  coal,  deflagrates  slowly,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue 
containing  cj^nate  of  potash.  (Wohler.)  — 8.  When  cyanogen  gas  is 
passed  over  red-hot  carbonate  of  potash,  the  salt  liquefies,  e^ves  off  gas, 
turns  yellow,  and  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  cyanate  of  potash,  cya- 
nide of  potassium,  and  undecomposed  carbonate  of  potash.  The  same 
mixture,  contaminated  however  with  a  substance  resembling  paraoya- 
nogen,  is  obtained  on  fusing  carbonate  of  potash  with  cyanide  of  mercury. 
(Wohler.)  —  Dbbereiner  (JPogg,  74,  421,)  passes  the  cyanic  acid  vapoura, 
which  are  abundantly  evolved  on  heating  about  1  At.  uric  acid  (supposed 
=  90),  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  [?]  with  6  At.  oil  of  vitriol  and  3  At. 
manganese,  into  alcohol  containing  potash,  from  which  carbonate  and 
cyanate  of  potash  crystallize  out;  he  then  heats  the  alcohol  till  the  latter 
salt  dissolves,  and  brings  it  to  the  crystallizing  point  by  cooling. —  9.  Hy- 
drate of  potash  heated  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  melam  or  with 
ammelin  somewhat  in  excess,  fuses,  with  violent  evolution  of  ammonia^ 
and  yields  pure  cyanate  of  potash.  (Liebig,  JPogg.  34,  584.) 

To  obtain  the  cyanate  of  potash  in  a  purer  state  from  the  residues  of 
of  the  processes  1 — 8,  they  must  be  boiled  with  alcohol  of  the  strength 
of  86  p.  c.  as  long  as  the  resulting  liquid  continues  to  yield  cyanate  of 
potaflh  on  cooling.  The  alcoholic  mother-liquid  serves  to  repeat  the 
exhaustion  of  the  residue.  The  crystals  must  be  several  times  washed 
with  absolute  alcohol,  pressed,  rapidly  dried  at  100°,  or  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  preserved  in  a  well-closed  bottle,  because  the  sUt 
is  very  easily  resolved  by  the  action  of  moisture  into  amn^onia  and 
bicarbonate  of  potash.  (Berzelius.) 

Froperties,    Small  colourless  laminss  and  needles,  similar  iq  those  of 
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cblomte  of  potash.    Fuses  at  a  temperature  mocli  below  redness  to  a 

transparent  and  oolonrless  liquid.  Inodorous;  tastes  like  nitre.  (Wohier.) 

CryitiOlized.  Or :                                                WUhler. 

CN  260    ....    32-02  KO 47-2     ....    68-43  58-29 

K 39-2    ....    48-27  CNO....    34-0    ....    41-57  41-71 

2  O  :,...     16-0    ....    19-71 


C«NK,OV...    81-2    ....  100-00  81-2    ....  10000    10000 

The  dry  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  ignition ;  but  if  water  be  dropped 
upon  it^  at  that  temperature,  it  is  rapidly  resolved  into  carbonate  of 
potash  and  [carbonate  of]  ammonia.  The  same  change  takes  place 
when  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  evaporated  in  the  aiv,  either  at 
the  ordinary  or  at  a  higher  temperature  (W^hler): 

(?NKO»  +  3H0  =  KO  +  NH3  +  2C03. 

Hydrogen  gas  passed  over  the  red-hot  salt,  abstracts  all  the  oxygen  and 
reduces  it  to  cyanide  of  potassium;  but  the  water  thereby  produced 
decomposes  another  portion  of  the  cyanate  of  potash  into  carbonate  of 
potash  and  [carbonate  of]  ammonia.  (Wohier.)  Charcoal  at  a  red  heat 
likewise  converts  cyanate  of  potash  into  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Gni.) 
Potassium  dissolves  quite  quietly  in  melting  cyanate  of  potash,  forming 
a  mixture  of  potash  and  cyanide  of  potassium: 

C«NKO«  +  2K  »  (?NK  +  2KO. 

Red-hot  iron-filings  form,  with  the  salt,  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  (Wohier).  Sul- 
phur fuses  with  the  salt,  forming  a  mixture  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
sulphide  of  potassium,  and  sulphate  of  potash.  (Wohier.)  In  this  case, 
other  decomposition-products  are  probaoly  formed  at  the  same  time. — 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  converts  the  melted  salt  into  a  yellow  mixture  of 
sulphide  and  sulphocvanide  of  potassium,  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia  \)eing  sublimed  at  the  same  time.  (Wohier.)  Dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  passed  over  the  heated  salt,  produces  sal-ammoniac 
and  chloride  of  potassium.  (Wohier.)  Probably  also  phosgene  is  formed 
at  the  same  time: 

C»NKO»  +  4HC1  =  KCl  +  NH^Cl  +  2CC10. 

For  the  other  decom))08ition8  which  acids  produce  with  cyanate  of  potash,  see  the 
bebavioar  of  oyanates  with  acids  (p.  64). 

Cyanate  of  potash  dissolves  readily  in  water,  sparingly  in  cold 
hydrated  alcohol,  more  easily  in  boiling  hydrated  alcohol;  in  absolute 
afeohol  it  is  insoluble.  (Wbhler.) 

Oyanate  of  Soda. — Crystallizablo.  (WShler.) 

.  Oyanate  of  Baryta. — 1.  Cyanogen  gas,  or  the  vapour  produced  by 
heating  urate  of  mercuric  oxide  (p.  61,  8),  is  passed  into  baryta-water 
(in  the  latter  case  carbonate  of  baryta  is  precipitated);  the  resulting 
hydrocyanate  of  baryta  decomposed  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through 
it;  the  liquid,  which  has  become  brown  from  the  presence  of  para- 
cyanogen,^  filtered,  and  the  cyanate  of  baryta  precipitated  by  alcohol 
(evaporation  would  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  baryta). 

(Wohier).  [W5hler  baTing  more  recently  diicoTered  that  cyanuric  acid  is  converted 
Dy  heat  into  yaponr  of  pyanic  acid,  he  may  now  perhaps  think  it  better  to  pass  this 
Tapour  into  the  baryta-water.]  —  2.  Cyanurate  of  baryta  heated  to  fusion  in 

F  2 
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a  retort  is  conyerted  into  oyanate.  (Berxelias.)  —  3.  Alcohol  added  to  a 
concentrated  aqneotifl  mixture  of  cjanate  of  potash  and  acetate  of  baryta, 
throws  down  cyanate  of  baryta.  (Berzelias,  Lehrb.) 

Coloarless  silky  needles. — The  salt  ignited  with  sulphur  yields  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphide  of  barium,  sulphocyanide  of  barium,  and 
sulphate  of  baryta.  (Wohler).  [Is  the  hydrcMen  in  the  hydrosuliAate  of  am- 
monU  derired  from  the  water  of  cryttalUutioii  ?]— The  aqueous  Solution  of  the 
salt  is  partially  resolved  by  evaporation  into  carbonate  of  baryta  and 
[carbonate  of]  ammonia.  (Wohler.) 

Cyanate  of  Lime, — Formed  by  heating  urate  of  mercuric  oxide,  and 
passing  the  resulting  vapours  into  milk  of  lime.  The  salt  is  not  crystal* 
lizable.  (Wohler.) 

Cyanate  of  YUria. — A  mixture  of  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  cyanate 
of  potash  and  a  salt  of  yttria,  deposits  cyanate  of  yttria  after  a  while  in 
the  anhydrous  state,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  If  aqueous 
solutions  be  used,  the  precipitate  is  formed  immediately,  but  it  is  then 
contaminated  with  carbonate  of  yttria.  (Berlin). 

Cyanate  of  Lead, — ^Acetate  of  lead  forms,  with  cyanate  of  potash,  a 
dense  white  precipitate,  which  quickly  settles  down,  and  takes  the  form 
of  slender  needles,  like  chloride  of  lead.  When  heated  out  of  contact  of 
air,  the  precipitate  fuses,  assumes  a  reddish  hue,  and  then  jrields  a  light 
green  powder,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  metallic  lead  and 
cyanide  of  lead.  Heated  in  contact  with  the  ur,  it  takes  fire,  and  is 
readily  reduced,  with  emission  of  sparks,  to  metallic  lead.  Potash 
extracts  cyanic  acid,  and  separates  a  reddish  yellow  crystalline  powder. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  sulphide  of  lead,  with  separation  of 
cyanic  acid,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  water  simultaneously  formed,  ia 
quickly  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Other  acids  act  on 
cyanate  of  lead  in  the  same  manner  as  on  cyanate  of  silver.  Boiling 
water  dissolves  a  small  quantity.  (Wohler,  GUb.  73,  166.) 

Cryitallized,  Or :  W9hler. 

C«N 26    ....     17-81  PbO 112    ....    76*71    77 

Pb   104    ....     71-23  C«NO 34    ....    23*29    23 

C*NPb,0»  ....     146    ....  10000  PbO,CyO  .     146    ....  10000    100 

Ferrous  Cyanate. — This  very  unstable  salt  is  obtained  by  treating 
cyanate  of  silver  with  iron  and  water.  (Wohler.) 

Cupric  Cyanate, — Cyanate  of  baryta  yields  a  greenish  brown  preci* 
pitate  with  nitrate  of  copper.  (Wohler.) 

Mereurous  Cyanate. — Cyanate  of  baryta  forms,  with  mercnrous  nitrate, 
a  white  precipitate  which,  when  heated  after  washing  and  drying,  gives 
off  partly  undecomposed  cyanic  acid,  partly  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen, 
and  leaves  a  tumefied  carbonaceous  mass;  the  precipitate  also  gives  up 
its  acid  to  potash.  (Wohler.) 

• 

Cyanate  of  Silver. — Formed  by  precipitating  neutral  nitrate  of  silver 
with  cyanate  of  potash  or  baryta.     After  washing  and  drying,  it  forms' 
a  white  anhydrous  powder.  (Wohler,  GUb.  73, 166;  Pogg.  1, 120;  5,385; 
Ann,  Pharm.  45,  359.) — Urea  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  with  aqueoua 
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nitrate  of  silver,  is  decoiriposed,  yielding  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  cjanate 
of  silver,  which  crystallizes  in  prisms.  (Liebig  &  Wohler,  Ann.  Fhattn. 
26,  301;  Werther,  VII,  369). 

Or :  Wohler. 

C*N 26    ....     17'33  AgO    116    ....     77-35    77*24 

Ag  108     ....     7200  C*NO 34     ....    2265     ........     22*76 

2  0    16    ....     10-67 

C*NAg,0»....    150    ....10000  AgO,CyO.     150    ....10000    10000 

The  dry  salt,  when  strongly  heated,  turns  black,  fuses,  takes  fire  with 
a  noise,  even  if  not  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  leaves  a  brownish  mass, 
which,  when  more  strongly  ignited,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  cyanogen 
and  leaves  metallic  silver.  (Wohler.) — The  thorou^^ly  dried  salt,  when 
very  gently  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  gives  off  vapour  of  cyanic  acid. 
(Liebig,  Kasin^  Arch.  6,  149.)  [As  no  water  is  present,  the  vapour  thus 
evolved  cannot  be  cyanic  acid,  (?NH,0^;  can  there, be  such  a  compound 
as  CNO?] — If  a  trace  of  moisture  be  present,  the  cyanate  of  silver  gives 
off  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  silver  being  reduced  at 
the  same  time.  When  quickly  and  strongly  heate<l  in  the  perfectly  dry 
state,  it  takes  fire,  and  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  containing  17 
vol.  carbonic  acid  to  8  voL  nitrogen.  There  remains  a  tumefied  grey 
mass  which  does  not  give  np  a  trace  of  silver  to  dilute  nitric  acid,  evolves 
cyanogen  gas  when  ignited  in  the  air,  but  is  not  wholly  converted  into 
pure  silver,  even  by  four  hours*  ignition,  inasmuch  as  a  portion  withstands 
the  solvent  action  of  the  nitric  acid.  (Liebig,  K<utn,Arch.  6,  149.) — The 
perfectly  dry  salt^  when  strongly  heated,  exhibits  incandescence,  and 
gives  off  with  violence  a  very  large  quantity  of  gas,  the  last  portions  of 
which  contain  10  vol.  nitrogen  gas  to  22  vol.  carbonic  acid.  The  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  in  the  residue  is,  therefore,  somewhat  greater  than  in 
i^anogen ;  and  in  fact  this  residue,  when  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper, 
yields  to  100  voL  nitrogen  only  137  vol.  carbonic  acid  (instead  of  200); 
It  may  therefore  contain  mellonide  of  silver,  since  mellon,  C*N^,  would 
yield  150  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  to  100  vol.  nitrogen.  (Liebig,  Ann. 
Pharm.  50,  358.) — When  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  the  dry  salt 
contained  in  a  tube,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  if  sufficiently  heated; 
and  there  passes  into  the  receiver  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid, 
which  fumes  in  the  air,  and  then  becomes  white  and  solid,  after  which 
water  dissolves  but  a  part  of  it  with  effervescence.  No  cyanic  acid  or 
ammonia  is  obtained  m  this  reaction.  (Liebig.)  But  if  moist  chlorine 
gas  and  moist  cyanate  of  silver  be  used,  a  different  reaction  takes  place, 
attended  with  great  and  sudden  evolution  of  heat,  and  copioua  white 
fumes  are  produced  which  condense  in  the  receiver  to  a  white  flocculent 
powder,  or  a  crust  of  cyan  uric  acid.  In  one  of  these  experiments,  there 
was  produced,  instead  of  cyanurio  acid,  a  white  flocculent  substance, 
which  had  an  astringent  and  somewhat  acid  taste,  did  not  effervesce  with 
acids,  dissolved  in  water  much  more  readily  than  cyanurio  acid,  and  was 
precipitated  therefrom  in  white  flakes  by  ammonia.  Similar  products 
are  obtained  in  the  decomposition  of  cyanate  of  potash  by  chlorine,  but 
they  are  always  accompanied  by  some  of  the  last  named  flocculent, 
soluble  substance.  (Liebig,  Fogg.  15,  561.) — When  chlorine  gas  is  passed 
through  water  in  which  cyanate  of  silver  is  suspended,  bubbles  of  car- 
bonic acid  are  evolved,  and  sal-ammoniac  and  chloride  of  silver  formed. 
(Liebig,  Pogg.  15,  561.) — [These  interettinf,  but  not  yet  perfectly  intelligible 
cxperimenU  of  Liebig't  deserve  to  be  more  fuUy  carried  oat.] — Hydrochloric  or 
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hydrosttlphurib  acid  gas  is  absorbed,  witb  rise  of  tempemturei  by  cyuiato 
of  silver,  chloride  or  sulphide  of  silver  beinff  formed,  and  cyanic  acid  set 
free ;  the  latter,  however,  unless  the  heat  be  kept  down,  is  immediately 
converted  into  cyamelide.  (Wohler.)  Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  the 
salt  immediately,  and  decomposes  it.  Any  cyanide  of  silver  that  may 
be  mixed  with  it  remains  unaltered.  (Wohler.)  Iron  reduces  the  silver 
from  the  salt  suspended  in  water.  Aqueous  potash  abstracts  the  acid 
from  the  salt.  (Wohler.)— Aqueous  cyanide  of  potaesiam  ^^^Pp^  *^ 
yielding  argentocyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of  potadi.  (Glaflsford 
&  Napier): 

C«NAg03  +  2KCy  -  C»NKO>  +  KCy,AgCy. 

Cyanate  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  slightly  in 
boiling  water,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  as  a  powder  on  cooling.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  ammonia.  (Wohler.) 

Ammonio'CyanaU  of  Silver.— The  solution  of  evafiate  of  silver^  in 
ammonia  yields,  on  evaporation,  large  translucent  laminss,  which  give 
off  their  ammonia,  and  become  opaque,  both  in  ait  and  in  water.  (Wdhler, 
OUb.  73,  166;  Pog^.  1,  120.) 

Cyanate  of  baryta  forms  a  brownish  yellow  precipitate  with  chloride 
of  gold.  (Wohler.) 

fiydrosulphocyanic  Acid«   C^XHS*. 

Literature  for  Hydrowlphoeyamo  acid  and  the  Sulpkoeyanidei. 

PoRRETT.    PhU.  FranB.  1614,  527;  also  Scbw.  17»  256;  ako  CfUb.  53, 

184.     Ann.  PhU.  18,  B56. 
Orotthuss.     Schw.  20,  225;  82^  272. 
A.  YooBL.    Schw,  28,  15. 
WoHLEB.     OUb.  69,  271. 
Berzblius.     Schw.  31,  42. 
LiBBiG.  Pogg.  15,  548.    Ann.  Pharm.  10^  9;  also  Pogg.  34^  576.    Ann. 

Pharm.  26,  174;  39,  199;  50,  337;  53,  330. 
Parnbll.    Phil,  Mag.  J.  17,  249;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  39, 198. 
VoLCKEL.    Ann.  Pharm.  43,  80.    Pogg.  58, 135;  01>  353;  62,  106  and 

607;  63,  106;  65,  812. 
Claus.     Sulphocyanides.    J.  pr,  Ch4fm*  15,  iOl. 
Mbizbmdorff.    Sulphocyanides.    Pogg.  56,  63. 

SehwefelblaUBtiure,  ShUeaure,  Andixuothionseiure  (Orotlhlis)|  Std' 
phuretied  Ohyadc  txcid  (Porrett),  Bhodanwatserttqfiaure  (BerMllius)^ 
Sckwefelcyanwassentofidure,  Adde  mljbcgankydrique. 

Hvdrosulphocyanic  acid  was  first  observed  by  Buehol>  {Bei^^  war 
jSrweUerung  u.  Beri^UigUng  der  Chmnie,  1799,  1,  88),  and  by  Rink 
(1804),  (A.  Oehl,  2,  460),  afterwards  more  distinctly  recognised  by 
Porrett  (1808),  determined  a«  to  its  quantitative  constitution  by  Berselim, 
and  further  examined  by  Liebig,  Yblckel,  and  others. 

In  accordance  with  the  radical-theory,  hydzosulphooyaoio  a«»d  Is 
generally  expressed   by  the   formula  HyC'NS',  ana  regarded  aa  thtf 
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hjdrogen-aoid  of  a  hypothetical  called  Stdphocyanogen  or  Ekodanogen 
=:C^NS'.  In  like  manner,  the  compoands  in  which  1  At.  hydrogen  is 
replaced  hy  1  At.  of  a  nie1»l^  e.^,,  CNK^S^  ai'e  regarded  ajs  compounds 
of  the  metals  with  snlphocyanogen^  e.  g,,  K^C^NS'^  and  called  Stdpho- 
cyanidcB  or  Ehodanides,  As  these  terms  hare  been  actually  introduced 
and  gained  acceptancei  they  will  be  used  in  the  present  work,  although 
the  theory  on  which  they  are  based  is  different  from  that  to  which  the 
preference  is  here  gi?em  According  to  the  latter  theorjr,  hydrosulpho- 
cyanic  acid  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  are  respectively  CNH^S' 
and  (?NK,S*,  that  is  to  say,  compounds  of  the  nucleus  (PNH  (hydrocyanic 
acid),  and  C^NK  (cyanide  of  potassium),  with  2  At.  sulphur,  precisely 
analogous  to  cyanic  acid  C*NH,0^  ana  cyanate  of  potash  G'NKyO^ 
excepting  that,  in  this  case,  2  At.  oxygen  are  placed  outside  the  nucleus, 
instead  of  2  At.  sulphur.  If,  in  accordance  with  the  radical-theory,  we 
write  cyanic  acid:  C'NO,HO,  we  may  then  express  hydrosulphocvanio 
acid  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  by  the  formulce  C'NS,HS  and 
C*NS,KS,  adopted  by  Volckel,  who  likewise  regards  hydrosulphocyanio 
acid  as  cyanic  acid,  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

H.  Davy  (OUb,  54,  384)  observes,  indeed,  that  sulphocyanofl^n  is 
formed  when  cyanide  of  mercury  is  heated  with  sulphur;  and  Kemp 
remarks  that  liquid  cyanogen  under  strong  pressure  is  converted  by 
sulphur  into  a  dark  grey  substance,  which,  after  the  excess  of  cyanogen 
has  been  suffered  to  escape  by  opening  the  tube,  is  found  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  cyanogen;  but  neither  of  these  chemists  has  further 
examined  wnether  sulphocyanogen  (CNS*)  is  actually  formed  in  this 
case.  That  the  yellow  powaer  separated  from  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  is  not  really  sulphocyanogen,  as  it 
was  first  supposed  to  be,  is  now  universally  admitted;  hence  we  must 
conclude  that  sulphocyanogen  in  the  free  state  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
tained. 

Sources,  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  or  sodium  occurs  in  the  saliva 
of  man  and  of  the  sheep.  TGm.)  Gobel  found  it  in  a  human  salivary 
caloulns.  The  reddening  of  ferric  salts  by  human  saliva  was  first  ob« 
served  by  Previranus,  and  Omelin  morelr  found  in  addition  that  the 
effect  was  due  to  hydrosulphocyanic  acioL  Erery  specimen  of  human 
saliva  which  the  author  examined,  produced  this  reddening  of  a  solution 
of  sesqniehloride  of  iron;  and  if  otner  chemists  have  feiiled  to  obtain  it, 
the  fifiJlnre  probabljr  arises  from  a  too  spalrilig  use  of  the  iron-^t,  thd 
ferric  oxide  being  in  consequence  completely  precipitated  by  the  alkali 
of  the  saliva.  IJre  (N.  Qwirt.  J.  ofSe.7,  60;  also  N.  Br.  Arch.  37, 101) 
likewise  demonstrated,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  the  presence  of  h3rdro« 
Bulphocyanic  acid  in  human  saliva. 

FarmcUion  qf  Sj^draulphoeyanie  tuid  and  ike  Stdphoe^anidee. — 
1 .  Bulphocjp^nido  of  j^otassinm  is  formed  when  cyanide  or  ferrooyanide  of 
potassium  is  gently  i^ited  with  snlphur,  or  when  aqueous  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  boiled  with  sulphur,  or  when  nitrogenous  charcoal  is  ignited 
with  carbonate  of  potash  and  sulphur,  or  with  sulphate  of  potash.  (Por- 
rett).— 2.  Cjranogen  gas  is  absorbed  by  heated  bisulphide  of  potassium, 
converting  it  into  sulDhocyanide.  Pentasulphide  of  potassium  forms  the 
same  compound,  with  evolution  of  3  At.  sulphur.  So  likewise  in  the 
wet  way,  3  At  sulphur  being  precipitated: 

0»N  +  KS?  -  (?NKS*i  C»N  +  KS»  a-  C«NKS«  +  S** 
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but  if  protosulphide  of  potaseiam  be  used^  no  sulpbur  is  precipitated,  and 
cyanide  of  potassiam  is  formed  as  well  as  sulphocyanide: 

2Cn^  +  2KS  «  C^NK  +  C2NKS5; 

if  sulphide  of  hjdrosen  and  potassium  be  used,  bi-hydrosulphaie  of  cya- 
nogen is  likewise  formed.  (Wohler,  Pogg.  3,  181.) — It  had  been  pre-" 
viously  obserred  by  Gay-Lussac,  that  cyanogen  gas  is  absorbed  by  heated 
sulphide  of  barium  without  separation  of  salphur,  and  a  brown  mass 
formed,  the  colourless  aqueous  solution  of  which  imparts  a  brown  colour 
to  ferric  salts.  —  3.  The  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  is  decom- 
posed by  tersulphide  of  potassium,  yielding  sulphocyanide  of  potassium/ 
and  sulphide  of  mercury  (Porrett): 

HgCy  +  KS»  =  KCyS«  +  HgS. 

A  similar  reaction  is  produced  when  prussian  blue  is  boiled,  for  a  long 
time,  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  potash  liver  of  sulphur.  (Porrett.) — 
4.  Hydrosnlphocyanic  acid  is  evolved  when  sulphur  is  heated  with  prus- 
sian blue.  (A.  Vogel.)  —  5.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  with  sulphur  and  a(j[Ueous 
ammonia,  to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrosulphate  of  b,mmonia  has 
been  added,  forms  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pkai'm, 
01,  126): 

C?NH  +  NH3  +  2S  «  NH»,C?NHSa. 

In  this  reaction,  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  acts  merely  as  a  carrier  of  the 
sulphur,  dissolving  it  and  forming  a  polysulphide  of  ammonium,  and  then 
giving  it  up  again  to  the  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  whereby  the  latter  is 
converted  into  hydrosulphocyanate.  Sulphocyanide  of  potskssium  is  like- 
wise formed  on  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  pentasulphide  of  potas- 
sium with  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrosulphuric  acid  being  at  the  same  time 
evolved,  and  sulphur  precipitated  (Gm.^: 

C«NH  +  KS«  «  C«NKS3  +  HS  +  S^ 

6.  Aoueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  saturated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  is  eon- 
verted,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  into  hydrosnlphocyanic  acid,  in  proportion 
as  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  taken  up  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  Hence  the  contamination  of  Vauquelin*s  prussic  acid  (Vfl.  393), 
with  hydrosnlphocyanic  acid.  According  to  Pelouxe  {Ann.  C/Um,  Fhgs, 
44,  218),  an  aqueous  mixture  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen* 
and  sesquicUoride  of  iron  yields  hydrosulphate  of  ferrous  oxide  on 
exposure  to  the  air. — 7.  Hyarosulphocyanate  of  ammonia  is  formed  in  the 
decomposition  of  sulphide  of  carbon  by  aqueous  or  alcoholic  ammonia. 
(Zeise,  II.  205.) — 8.  When  animal  substances  are  charred  by  heating 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  residue,  on  being  subjected  to  a  stronger  heat^ 
yields,  among  other  products,  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia.  (0.  Henr^, 
J.  Ckim.  nUd.  21,  301.)—^.  Hydrosnlphocyanic  aoid  is  formed  in  certain 
decompositions  of  volatile  oil  of  mustard. 

Preparaium  and  Properties, — When  dry  disulphocyanide  of  mercury 
is  decomposed  by  passing  hydrosulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over 
it,  hydrosnlphocyanic  acid  collects  in  the  tube  as  a  colourless,  oily  liquid, 
which,  in  the  cold,  appears  to  crystallize  in  a  radiated  mass,  but  is 
quickly  resolved  into  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour  and  hydro-persulphocyanic 
acid.  (Wohler.) 
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According  to  Porrett,  it  is  composed  of  34*8  p.c.  (1  At.),  hydrocyanic 
acid,  with  65*2  p.  c.  (4  At.)  sulphar. 

Compounds. — A.  With  water.     AquAOVM  Hydrosulphocyanic  acid. 

Preparation — 1 .  By  distilling  salphocyanide  of  potassium  with  dilute 
sulphuric,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  or  tartaric  acid,  not  in  excess. — Calculation 
gives,  for  &7'2  pts.  (1  At.)  snlphocyanide  of  potassium,  49  pts.  (1  At.)  of 
oil  of  yitriol,  63  pts.  (i  At.)  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  or  75  pts.  (^  At.) 
crystallized  tartaric  acid. — A.  Vogel  recommends  for  100  pts.  snlpho- 
cyanide of  potassium  dissolved  in  100  pts.  of  water,  75  pts.  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  or,  better,  of  phosphoric  acid,  diluted  with  75  pts.  water.  Accord- 
ing to  this  chemist,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  sulphur  (hydropersulpho- 
cyanic  acid)  and  pentasulphide  of  ammonium  pass  over  towards  the  end  of 
the  distillation,  and  the  residue  contains  sulphur  (h;fdropersulphocyanio 
acid),  together  with  sulphate  of  potash,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  being 
greater,  as  the  sulphuric  acid  is  more  concentrated  and  used  in  greater 
excess.  Whether  the  acid  used  be  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  hydrochloric, 
or  oxalic,  partial  decomposition  always  tokes  place,  and  the  hydrosulpho- 
cyanic  acid  becomes  consequently  contaminated  with  hydrocyanic  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia.  (Liebig,  Pogg.  34,  176).— -If  the 
liquid  be  sufficiently  diluted,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  be  not  used  in  excess, 
the  product  which  it  yields  is  as  pure  as  that  obtained  with  phosphoric 
acid.  (Volckel.) — The  amount  of  product  is  the  same  whether  the  snl- 
phocyanide of  potassium'  be  distilled  with  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  or 
tartaric  add;  but  in  consequence  of  partial  decomp(A9ition,  the  quantity 
of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  obtained  is  never  more  than  half  that  which 
might  be  expected  horn  the  quantity  of  snlphocyanide  used.  The  decern- 
position-products  are  likewise  the  same,  viz.,  in  the  residue  an  ammonia- 
cal  salt  and  hydropersulphocyanic  acid,  and  in  the  distillate,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (even  when  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
is  free  from  sulphide),  and  smphide  of  carbon.  The  excess  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  prevents  the  appearance  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  distillate, 
but  the  liquid  is  often  clouded  by  precipitated  sulphur.  These  decom- 
position-products form  in  greater  abundance,  as  the  acid  is  more  concen- 
trated and  in  larger  excess,  and  as  the  heat  applied  to  distil  the  liquid  is 
greater;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  formation  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  does 
not  take  place.  To  avoid,  however,  too  great  dilution  of  the  product, 
97  parts  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  may  be  distilled  with  49  pts.  of 
oil  of  yitriol,  diluted  with  196  pts.  of  water.  If  the  distillate,  which  has 
a  density  of  1*0082,  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  in  a  vessel 
covered  with  paper,  it  will  give  off  the  hydrocyanic  and  hydrosolphuric 
acids. 

2.  Salphocyanide  of  silver  or  disulphocyanide  of  mercury,  obtained 
by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  or  mercorous  nitrate  with  snlphocyanide 
of  potassium,  is  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ga«;  the  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  the  admixed 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  removed  by  careful  evaporation,  or  by  carefolly. 
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adding  a  portion  of  the  reserved  precipitate.  (Berzelias.)  —  It  is  in  this 
way  onlj,  and  not  bj  (H,  that  the  -acid  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 

gnrity;  the  snlphocyanide  of  silver  may  also  be  decomposed  by  dilute 
jdrochloric  acid  instead  of  sulpharettea  hydrogen.  (Liebig.)— E.  Bock- 
mann  (Ann.  Pharm,  21,  l^^X  decomposes  snlphocyanide  of  lead  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  similar  manner;  but,  according  to  Volokel 
and  Meitzendorff,  this  decomposition  is  slow  and  incomplete. 

8.  Sulphocjranide  of  barium  is  decomposed  by  an  exactly  equivftlent 
quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (Berzelins,  JDeArd.) 

Colourless  liquid,  whose  greatest  density  is  1*022.  (Porrett.)  Freeses 
at  12'5<'  in  six-sided  prisms,  boils  at  1025^  (A.  Vogel.)  Boils  at  85° 
(Artns,  J,  pr.  Chem»  8,  253.)  Has  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  strong 
acetic  acid,  reddens  litmus  strongly;  tastes  venr  sour;  exerts  a  poisonous 
action  like  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  colours  rerric  salts  blood-red,  and, 
for  that  reason,  reddens  paper.  (Porrett^  A.  Vogel.) 

Deoompotitions.  !the  dilute  acid  may  be  preserved  both  in  open  and 
in  closed  vessels;  but  when  evaporated  in  the  alr^  it  turns  Tellow,  and 
deposits  a  yellow  powder  [hydropersulphooyanio  acid],  which  evolves 
ammonia  when  treated  with  potash.  The  aqueous  acid  also  deposits  a 
yellow  powder  when  exposed  to  sunshine.  Passed  in  the  state  of  vapour 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  partly  decomposed,  without  deposition  of 
charcoal,  into  sulphur,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia: 
if  the  tube  contains  iron,  the  products  are  hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  sulphide  of  iron.  (A.  Vogel.)— At  each  distillation,  the 
hydrosnlphocyanic  acid  leaves  behind  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphur 
[hydropersulphooyanio  acid].  (Porrett.)— -The  aqueous  acid  decomposes 
when  boiled— a  portioui  however,  going  off  undecomposed,  together  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water — ^iuto  carbonic  acid,  sulphide  of  oarbon,  sul- 
phurettea  hydrogen,  and  ammonia,  and  afterwsjrds,  when  the  residue  has 
become  more  concentrated,  into  hydrocyauic  and  hydropersulphooyanio 
aoid8»  ^Volckel.)  In  this  ease  there  are  three  modes  of  decomposition  to 
be  considered  (Volckel)|  vie.: 

C»NHSa  +  2  HO  ^  CO^  •(-  CS*  +  NH«. 

farther: 

C«NHS*  -f-  4H0  =*  2C0a  +  2l!S  +  NH>* 

lastly: 

3(?NHS«  «  CTTH  +  2C«NHS8. 

Hence,  wheti  sulphooyanide  of  potassium  is  distilled  with  dilute  snlphurio 
acid)  the  only  decomposition-products  which  pass  over  at  first  are  hydro* 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulphide  of  oarbon,  hydrocyanic  acid  not  appearing 
tiU  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  and  an  ammoniacal  salt  romaining 
behind.  (Volokel,  ilnn.  Pkarm.  43,  80;  Fogg.  58,  135.) —  2*  When 
aqueous  hydrosnlphocyanic  aoid  is  boiled  with  a  stronger  ctdd^  the  same 
decomposition  is  produced  as  when  it  is  boiled  alone.  Thus^  on  boiling 
it  witii  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  products  obtained  are  earbonio 
acid,  sulphide  of  oarbon>  sulphuretted  hydtogen,  and  ammonia,  together 
with  hydrocyanic  and  hydropersulphocyanic  acids;  the  sulphuric  aoid 
may  also  yield  sulphurous  acid.  (Volckel.) — Oil  of  vitriol,  added  to 
the  aqueous  acid,  tbrows  down  sulphur  [hydropersulphocyanic  aoidl 
(A.  Vogel),  carbonic  acid,  sulphnrous  acid,  and  ammonia  being  prodnoea 
at  the  flame  time.  (Grotthus.) — 3.  From  concentrated  hydrosulplioo^io 
add^  Morine  precipitates  peeudosnlphocyanogen;  the  more  dilute  add  k 
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oompletelj  deootnposed  bj  it,  jiolding  ojanogen  [chloride  of  ejanogent] 
sulpbnrio  a(»d,  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Yoldcel^  Ann*  Pharm.  43,  9dj 
Foff0.  689  145): 

4C>NtiS>  +  HO  -f  dCl  -»  m^W&O  +  SHO; 
and: 

c^NHs*  +  6H0  +  ra  »  cm  +  aso*  -f  7hci. 

Hence  Groithnai,  who  probably  ufied  a  rather  strong  acid,  obtained  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  chlorine,  and  A.  Vogel,  probably  &om  using  a 
more  dilate  acid^  obtained  no  precipitate,  bnt  a  mixture  of  hvdrooTanic 
acid,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  — •  4.  Iodine,  heatea  with  the 
aqueous  acid,  forms  no  sulphuric  acid,  but  only  hydriodic  acid,  hydro- 
cyanic acid  which  escapes,  and  iodide  of  sulphur  which  is  precipitated. 
(A.  Vogel.^  —  5.  Iodic  acid  decomposes  hydrosulphocyamc  acid.  (L. 
Thompson.;  —  6.  A  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
▼ields  hydrocyanic  and  sulphuric  acid  (Porrett);  according  to  Grotthuss, 
howeyer,  it  yields  no  hydrocyanic  acid,  bnt  sulphuric  aci<n  carbonic  acid, 
and  ammonia.— 7*  Hot  nUric  acid  produces  sulphuric  acid  (Porrett),  with 
erolntion  of  carbonic  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  (A.  Vogel.)  (Laurent  & 
Gerhardt,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  PhyB.  19,  100),  who  regard  pseudosulpho- 
eyanogen  as  CN'HS',  assume  the  following  equation: 

3CNHS*  +  N0»  «  N0«  ^-  2H0  +  C?N«H8*. 

8.  Aqueous  hvdrosulphooyaoic  aoid,  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
aad  set  aside  m  a  closed  yeesel,  is  decomposed  into  sulphide  of  carbon 
and  ammonia  (Volokel,  Pogg,  65,  812): 

C«NHS»  +  2HS  -  C»S*  +  NH». 

0.  In  contact  with  iino,  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  evolres  sulphuretted 
hydrom.  (Percy,  Hqferi.  61, 108.)  This  effect  takes  place  yeiy  rapidly 
and  abundantly  even  at  ordinary  temperatures;  iron  acts  much  more 
slowly*  (Gm.) 

SfUphdepantde$» 

These  eonpounds  are  formed  by  the  processes  mentioned  on  pages  7t| 
72,o^also  by  bringing  aqueous  hydrosulphocyanic  aoid  in  contact  witii  a 
metallic  oxide,  and  by  double  decomposition. 

Most,  if  not  all  sulphooyanides  are  resolred,  either  at  a  low  01^  at  a 
high  red  heat,  into  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  a  metallic 
sulphide  (Wdhler,  Meitiendorff,  Nickel): 

4C«NMS«  «  N  +  3C2N  +  2CS»  +  4MS. 

We  majT  suppose  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  decomDosition,  sulphide  of 
carbon  is  given  off,  and  a  mixture  of  metallic  sulphide  and  mellon  (sup. 
posed  ^  &N*)  remains]  and  that  this,  when  the  heat  is  continucNi,  is 
resolyed  into  cyanogen  and  nitrogen  gases: 

4CNMS9  -  2CS»  +  4MS  +  C«N*. 

Vdlekel  {Pogg.  6d,  106),  states,  that  the  residual  sulphide  is  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  powder  resembling  mellon,  bnt  only  when 
the  sttlpnocyanide  is  not  quite  anhydrous, — ^for  the  yellow  powcbr  con* 
tains  ftom  I  to  2  per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  According  to  Meitsendcvff  and 
Vdlekel,  also)  the  evolution  of  cyanogen  and  nitrogen  gases  goes  en  firen 
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tbe  Fery  beginning  of  the  decomposition. — Sulphocyanidea  heated  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  give  off  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Claus, «/.  pr,  Chefiu 
15,  410.) — The  stronger  acids,  in  a  state  of  dilation,  separate  nydrosul- 
phocyanic  acid  ^iistinguished  by  its  pungent  acid  smell),  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  only  from  those  sulphocyanides,  whose  metals  form  sul- 
phides decomposible  by  acids, — oonseouently,  not  from  the  sulphocyanides 
of  copper,  mercury,  and  silver.  (Vdlckel.)— The  sulphocyanides  of  mer- 
cury and  silver,  when  suspended  in  water,  are  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  yielding  metallic  sulphides  and  aqueous  hydrosulphocyanic  acid; 
but  the  sulphocyanides  of  copper,  lead,  and  most  of  the  other  heavy  metals, 
either  resist  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  are  but  very  imper- 
fectly decomposed  by  it  ( VolckeL)  In  this  reaction,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  sulphooyanide  of  silver,  for  example,  gives  up  its  1  At  silver  to 
the  sulphur  of  the  HS,  the  hydrogen  of  which  takes  the  place  of  the  silver. 

—  Seteral  other  deoompositioDs  of  sulphocyanides  will  be  giTen  in  speaking  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potasrium. 

Most  sulphocyanides  are  soluble  in  water.  The  solutions  may  be 
supposed  to  contain  hydrosulphocyanates  of  metallic  oxides: 

KCyS2  +  HO  =  KO,HCyS*. 

Most  sulphocyanides  likewise  dissolve  in  alcohol. — ^The  soluble  sulpho- 
cyanides form  white  precipitates  insoluble  in  water,  with  a  mixture  of  a 
cupric  salt  and  sulphurous  acid  or  green  vitriol, — also  with  mercurous, 
silver,  and  auric  salts.  With  ferric  salts  they  produce  a  blood-red  colour 
— or  reddish  yellow,  in  case  of  very  great  dilution— which  is  cUsttn* 
guished  from  other  similar  tints  produced  in  ferric  salts,  by  not  ohaoging 
to  pole  yellow  on  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  hyorochloric  acid; 
moreover,  according  to  Percy^  the  immersion  of  a  piece  of  sine  in  the 
mixture  causes  an  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  imparts  a 
brown  colour  to  paper  moistened  with  acetate  of  lead  and  held  over  it. 

4 

Svlphoqfanide  of  Awmoniumy  or  Hydro$ulphocyanailc  of  AmmMua, 
C»N(NH*),S»  =  NH»,C'NH,S»  =;  NH*,CyS\ 

Preparation.  1.  By  neutralizing  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  with  caustic 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Porrett)  —  2.  By  saturating  2  pts. 
of  aqueous  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.,  0*05  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  adding 
6  pts.  more  of  the  same  ammonia  and  2  pts,  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  toge- 
ther with  the  hydrocyanic  acid  obtained  by  distilling  6  pts.  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  18  pts.  water;  digesting 
the  mixture  over  the  water-bath  till  the  liauid  turns  yellow,  and  ceases 
to  take  up  sulphur;  then  boiling  it  till  it  becomes  colourless,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decomposition  of  the  polysulphide  of  ammonium  and  pre- 
cipitation of  sulphur;  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the  crystallizing 
point  This  process  yields  from  3^  to  3^  P^*  ^^  ^^>  snow-white  salt. 
(Liebig,  Ann,  Fharm,  61, 126.)  — 3.  Disulphocyanide  of  copper  is  decom- 
posed by  digestion  with  protosulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  liquid 
filtered  from  the  sulphide  of:  copper.  (Liebig.  Ann,  Fharm,  53,  330.) 

—  4.  An  aqueous  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  and  sal- 
ammoniac  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  pulverized  residue  digested  in 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated.  The  resulting  salt  is  contaminated 
with  small  quantities  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  sal-ammoniac. 
(Vdlckel,  Foffff.  61,  354.)  Even  if  the  hydrochlorate  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  be  used  in  exactly  equal 
numbers  of  atoms,  the  liquid  obtainea  by  digestion  with  alcohol  contains 
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as  nmch  ealpkoejranide  of  potassium  as  salphoeyanide  of  ammoniam. 
(Liebig.) 

On  eraporatine  ibe  eonoentrated  aqueous  solution  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
the  salt  is  ootained.in  anhydrous,  shining,  soinewhat  deliquescent  tables. 
(Meitzendorff);  from  absolute  alcohol  it  crystallizes  in  large,  transparent, 
colourless,  non-deliquescent  lamiuie,  which,  at  145°  (at  170^,  according 
to  Volckel}|  fuse  to  a  colourless  liquid.  (Uebig.) 

Meitzendorff. 

NH« 17    ....    22-37    M 21-94 

C«NH8« 59    ....    77-W    

NH»,(?NH8» 76    ....  10000 

This  salt  is  precisely  analogous  in  composition  to  cyanate  of  ammonia 
and,  therefore  also,  to  nrea»  the  0  being  replaced  by  S.  (Liebig.) 

The  salt,  which  melts  at  145^,  begins  to  decompose  at  160%  gradually 
assuming  a  brown  colour,  giving  off  suTphide*of  carbon,  sulphuretted  hydro* 
gen,  and  ammonia,  depositing  a  continually  increasing  quantity  of  a  yellow* 
ish  ffrey  substance  (transparent  and  crystalline  under  the  microscope),  and 
gradually  solidifying  again,  at  a  higher  temperature,  in  the  form  of 
yellow  mellon,  C*N*  (Liebig,  Ann.  Fhann,  53,  330) : 

4C?N»H<S2  «.  2CSa  +  4hS  +  4NH»  +  C«N<. 


If  the  heat  be  raised  high  enough,  there  remains  a  mixture  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  melu>n  with  vanring  quantities  of  ammonia, 
€,  g,  as  melam,  G"N^'H*.  But  if  access  of  air  and  moisture  be  entirely 
prevented,  not  a  trace  of  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  or  cyanide  of 
ammonium  passes  over;  no  free  sulphur  sublimes;  neither  does  sulphur 
remain  in  tlie  residue.  (Liebig.)  If  the  sulphooyanide  of  ammonium  be 
merely  heated  till  it  solidifies,  and  the  residue  be  washed  with  cold  water, 
the  water  continually  acquires  the  property  of  colouring  ferric  salts 
blood-red.  With  cold  dilute  potash,  the  residue  of  the  distillation  forms 
soluble  sulphooyanide  of  potassium  and  an  insoluble  body  free  from 
sulphur,  which  when  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  yields  a  filtrate, 
which,  on  cooliuff,  deposits  a  few  white  fli£es  (appearing  under  the 
microscope  as  a  mixture  of  white  flakes  and  needles).  If  the  residue  of 
the  distillation  be  dissolved  in  hot  potash-ley  and  the  liquid  evaporated, 
it  is  resolved  into  melam  and  ainmelin.  (Liebig.)-— A  perfectly  dry 
mixture  of  I  pt.  sulphooyanide  of  potassium  and  2  pts.  sal-ammoniac 
behaves,  when  distilled,  exactly  like  sulphooyanide  of  ammonium.  The 
decomposition  begins  a  few  degrees  above  100%  and  is  more  complete  as 
the  heat  is  raised  more  slowly.  In  this  case,  also,  nothing  is  evolved 
but  sulphide  of  carbon,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia;  conse* 
quently,  crystals  of  [bij-hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  sublime,  and  there 
remains,  together  with  the  chloride  of  potassium,  a  quantity  of  melam 
holding  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  state  of  combination:  SC'N'H^S*  s=  4CS*+ 
8HS  +  5NH'  +  C^H^^N',  No  free  ammonia  passes  over  at  any  stage  of 
the  decomposition.  [The  opposite  statement  of  Liebig  previously  ^ven,  is 
probably  the  more  correct  of  the  two,  supposing  that  his  equation  is  right; 
for  at  ordinary  temperatures,  monohydrosnli^ate  of  ammonia  cannot  exist 
in  the  solid  state,  so  that  the  salt  actually  formed  must  be  the  bihydro- 
sulphate;  hence  the  8HS  are  only  sufficient  to  form  4NH',  whereas, 
according  to  the  above  equation,  5NH'  are  set  free.] — The  yellow  greyish 
white  mass,  when  freed  from  chloride  of  potassium  by  washing  with  cold 
water,  a  process  which  takes  a  long  time,  leaves  the  compound  of  melam 
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with  hydfooUoric  aoid,  wbieh  has  abetraoted  the  mehun  Irpm  a  poHioii 
of  the  s(d-i^moniac.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  10,  10;  53,  383.) 

In  the  djy  diistillation  of  sulphooyanide  of  ammoniam,  enlphide  of 
carbon,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia^  are  mdaally  eyolyed;  but 
the  reddne  consists  of  Vblokers  Poliene,  CN*H^  the  deoompodtioQ 
takhig  place  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

4CWH<S«  «  2CS2  +  4HS  +  2NH»  +  C«N«H«. 

^Laurent  &  Gerhardt,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  19,  97;  camp.  Oerhardt, 
Compt.  rend.  18,  159;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  31,  438). 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  begins  to  decompose  at  805°,  boiling 
slightly,  and  giving  off,  first  ammonia,  then  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  the 
products  to  be  named  hereafter;  but  at  205^  the  decomposition  stops  after 
awhile  almost  entirely.  If  the  heat  be  then  raised  Si  few  degrees  higher, 
the  decomposition  begins  again;  but  even  when  it  is  gradually  raised  to 
250°,  the  residue  still  remains  liquid,  but,  neverthelessj  ei^bibits  a  darke? 
colour.  If  the  heat  be  then  maintained  between  260°  and  270°,  till  tiie 
eyolution  of  gas,  which  is  yiolent  ftt  first,  begins  to  slacken,  certain 
Tolatile  products  are  found  to  have  been  evplyed  in  the  following  order, 
reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the  heating :  Ammonia,  then  sutphide  of 
carbon,  polysnlphide  of  ammonium,  hydrosulphocarbonate  of  ammonia 
(in  yellow  feathery  crystals),  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia^  and  hydro* 
sulphocyanate  of  ammonia.  The  residue,  which  solidifies  on  ooolingj^ 
contains:  Undeoomposed  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia,  which  nay 
be  dissolyed  out  by  water;  a  yellow  body  deposited,  on  cooling,  from  the 
boiling  aqueous  extract;  sulphide  of  iiZpA^,  U^N^^H*^';  a  smiUl  quantity 
of  sulphide  of  Pkelene,  C^N»H^*S^,  and  a  red  crystalline  substance  (these 
three  dissolved  out  by  hot  water);  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  brownish 
substance,  together  with  sulphur  (these  two  remain  after  the  residue  has 
been  boiled  with  water). — Hence,  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia,  when 
heated,  first  gives  off  a  portion  of  its  ammonia;  then  the  greater  part  of 
the  bydrosulphocyanic  acid  is  resolved  into  hydropersulphocyanie  and 
hydrocyanic  acid,  the  latter  volatilising  with  the  ammonia,  while  the 
hj^dropersulphocyanic  acid  undergoes  various  decompositions,  whereby 
With  addition  of  the  remaining  ammonia,  the  above-named  products  aro 
formed.  (Volckel.)  When  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia  is  heated  to 
800°,  the  same  decomposition-products  are  evolved  as  at  250°;  but  the 
residue  becomes  more  viscid  and  contains  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia 
which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  cold  water,  sulphide  of  phel^ne  and 
sulphide  of  Ar^^ene,  C^*N^*H^%',  extraotable  by  hot  water,  and  a  residue 
consisting  of  PoHene,  (7N*H',  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  other  pro- 
ducts.  Sy  continued  exposure  to  a  heat  between  810^  and  820°,  hydro* 
sulphocyanate  of  ammonia  is  almost  wholly  decomposed,  the  same  volatile 
products  beinff  evolved;  the  residue  in  this  case  becomes  gradually  pasty, 
then  solid,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  poliene,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  the  fixed  products  formed  at  300°.  (Volckel,  Pogjg.  61,  353;  63,  106; 
65,  812.)  [Whether  the  several  sulphides  distinguished  by  Volckel  are 
really  pecubar  compounds,  and  not,  lor  the  most  part,  mere  mixtures,  is 
a  question  which  remains  to  be  decided.] 

Hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia  is  deliquescent^  and  dissolves  readily 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

SuLPHocYANiDB  OF  PoTJiBBiUM. — Prfporotion.  1.  An  Intimate  mix- 
ture of  2  pts.  feirocyanide  of  potassium  and  1  pt.  sulphur,  is  gently  heated 
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in  a  glass  or  a  ooyered  cnioiUe,  tiirriilff  all  the  while  with  an  iron  rod, 
and  keeping  the  temperatore  considerably  below  redncaa  which  ig  beat 
ensured  by  heating  in  a  sand-bath — ^till  the  mass  comes  into  a  state  of 
iranqnil  Vision  and  throws  up  no  more  babbles,  and  till  a  sample^  diasolyed 
in  water  and  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  a  ferric  salt^  no  longer  yields 
pmssian  blue^  but  a  blood-red  colouring.  The  cooled  black  mass  is 
pulyerized  and  exhausted  with  water.  The  solution^  which  is  colourless 
at  first,  acquires  a  red  tint  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  to  fumes  of  nitrous 
acid^  inasmuch  as  it  contains  ferrous  sulphate,  which,  b^  oxidation,  is 
converted  into  ferric  sulphate.  The  ferrous  oxide  is  precipitated  hot  by 
pure  potash  or  its  carbonate,  and  evaporated  to  the  cxystalliBing  point. 
(Orotthnss,  A.  Vogel.)  For  the  theory  of  this  process,  vid,  VII,  459,  460. 
if  the  fusion  be  not  continued  long  enough,  a  portion  of  the  ferrooyanide 
remains  undecomposed;  if  it  be  too  long  continuedj  the  sulphocyanide  of 
iron — which  is  formed  together  with  the  snlphocyanide  of  potassium^ 
and  is  yet  to  be  converted  into  the  latter— becomes  decomposed;  and, 
moreover,  its  decomposition  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  mellon, 
which  converts  i>art  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  into  mellonide. 
In  that  case,  also,  access  of  air  to  the  over-heated  mass  may  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  carbonate,  and,  according  to  Yolckel,  also  of  cyanate  of 
potash.<— It  is  useful  to  evaporate  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitated 
ferrous  oxide  to  a  small  bulk,  and  dissolve  it  in  warm  alcohol  of  36^  Bm. 
This  leaves  ferrooyanide  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  potash  (proceedin 
from  the  precipitation  of  the  iron),  and  other  impurities  undissolved;  an 
the  filtrate  set  aside  for  some  time  in  the  cold,  frequently  deposits 
mellonide  of  potassium,  whereupon  the  liquid  must  be  filterea,  distilled, 
and  evaporated  to  the  crystalliEing  point.  (Om.)  Since  carbonate  of 
potash  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  is  best  not  to  precipitate  the  iron 
completely  by  carbonate  of  potash,  but  to  throw  down  the  last  portions 
by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  which  may  then,  after  filtration,  be  sepa- 
rated by  evaporation  and  fusion.  (Liebig,  Fog^,  15,  553.)  To  save  the 
purification  by  alcohol,  Meillet  (J,  Pharm,  27>  628),  neutralises  with 
acetic  acid  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitated  ferrous  oxide,  in  case 
it  be  alkaline— evaporates — and  purifies  the  crystals  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  by  evaporation.  From  the  mother-liauid  containing  the 
acetate  of  potash  he  obtains  sulphocyanide  of  lead  by  precipitating  with 
acetate  of  lead. — Turner's  method  (Edinb,  J.  of  Sc.  5,  248)  of  heating 
the  mixture,  with  agitation,  in  an  open  porcelain  dish,  till  the  escaping 
sulphide  of  carbon  ceases  to  burn  with  fiame,  is  rather  disadvantageous 
than  otherwise.  —  2.  A  mixture  of  46  pts.  (1  At.)  of  roasted  ferrooyanide 
of  potassium,  17  pts.  ^nearly  1  At.)  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  32  pts. 

J'Q  At.)  of  sulphur,  is  heated  till  it  attains  a  state  of  clear  and  tranquil 
ndon;  then  raised  to  a  low  red  heat  to  decompose  the  hyposulphite  of 
potash  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  process;  afterwards  left  to 
cool,  boiled  with  alcohol,  and  filtered.  On  the  filter  there  remains 
bisulphide  of  iron  in  fine  scales  and  sulphate  of  potash  (neither  carbonate 
of  potash  nor  mellonide  of  potassium);  the  transparent  and  colourless 
filtrate  yields  crystals  of  pure  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  (Liebig.  Ann. 
Pharm,  50,  345;  51,  288.)  [An  advantageous  process.] — T  Henneberg 
(Ann,  Pharvu  73,  228)  moaifies  the  latter  part  of  the  process  so  far 
as  to  boil  the  fused  mass  repeatedly  with  water,  separate  the  liquid  from 
the  sulphide  of  iron  by  decantation,  neutralize  it,  if  necessary,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  the  crystallizing  point,  and  purify  the 
resulting  salt  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  IT  —  3.  An  aqueous  solur 
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tion  of  65*2  pis.  (1  At.)  oyanide  of  potaasiam  is  digested  with  82  pts. 
(2  At.)  finely  pounded  eaiphar,  till  the  sulphur  dissolves.  If  a  larger 
quantity  of  sulphur  be  used,  the  solution  turns  yellowish,  from  formation 
of  a  polysulphide  of   potassium.    (Wiggers,   Ann.  Fliarm.   29,  319.) 

4.  Aaueous  cyanide  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  an  exactly  equivalent 
quantity  of  tersulphide  of  potassium,  and  the  liquid  filteied.  (Duflos, 
Schw.  65,  237): 

HgCy  +  KS>  =  HgS  +  KCyS*. 

5.  A  mixture  of  30  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury,  12  pts.  hydrate  of  potash, 
and  14  pts.  sulphur  is  heated  till  it  attains  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion; 
the  blackish  grey  mass  pulverized  and  treated  while  yet  warm  with  abso- 
lute alcohol ;  and  the  solution  separated  by  filtration  from  the  sulphide 
of  mercury  (to  which  a  trace  of  running  mercury  adheres).  ^Artus,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  8,  252).  The  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  crystallizea  from  the 
filtrate,  is  less  deliquescent  than  the  same  salt  obtained  in  other  ways. 
(Artus,  Bottger,  J.  pr.  Chemi  10,  64.)^-Porrett  boiled  3  or  4  parts  of 
Prussian  blue  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  1  pt.  potash  liver  of  sulphur; 
aeidulated  the  filtrate  slightly  with  sulphuric  acid;  heated  it  for  a  while; 
then  left  it  to  stand  in  the  cold  in  contact  with  powdered  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  to  decompose  the  sulphide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of 
potash;  precipitated  sulphocyanide  of  copper  from  the  filtrate,  by  adding 
a  mixed  solution  of  2  pts.  sulphate  of  copper  and  3  pts.  green  vitriol; 
and  decomposed  the  precipitate,  after  washing,  with  aqueous  potash. 

Properties.  Long,  transparent,  colourless,  striated  prisms  and  needles 
with  4-sided  summits;  at  a  temperatare  considerably  below  redness,  they 
fuse  to  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline 
mass  on  cooling.  (Grotthuss.)  Tastes  like  horse-radish  at  first,  saline 
and  cooling  afterwards.  (Orotthuss.)  Tastes  saline  and  cooling  like  nitre 
(Berzelius).     A  narcotic  poison,  like  hydrocyanic  lusid.  (A.  Vogel.) 
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Decompcntians.  1.  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  when  kept  from 
contact  with  the  air,  sustains  a  moderate  red  heat  without  decomposition, 
and  does  not  form  mellonide  of  potassium;  when  ignited  in  the  air,  how- 
ever, it  burns  and  forms  sulphate  of  potash;  and  when  heated  in  moist 
air  or  in  the  moist  state,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  while  sulphide  of  potassium  remains  mixed  with  the  residue. 
(Berzelius.)  A  mixture  of  this  salt  with  5  parts  chlorate  of  potash 
detonates  violently,  either  by  percussion  or  when  touched  with  oil  of 
vitriol.  The  light  M'hich  accompanies  this  deflagration  is  purple-red. 
(Johnston,  Schw.  57,  379.) — 2.  Aqueous  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  even 
when  kept  in  closed  bottles,  suffers  gradual  decomposition,  attended  with 
formation  of  ammonia;  at  a  boiling  heat  it  decomposes  more  quickly. 
(A.  Vogel.)  The  solution  may  be  rendered  more  stable  by  mixing  it 
with  alcohol. 

3.  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  the  salt  froths  up  violently  and  becomes  yellow  and 
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opaque,  continiially  inoreasing  in  viscidity,  and  finalljr  solidifying.  In 
this  reaction,  chloride  of  sulphur  volatilizes,  and  likewise  fizea  chloride 
of  cyanogen,  the  latter  subliming  in  needles,  and  amounting  to  4  or  5 
per  cent,  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium;  at  a  certain  stage  of  the 
decomposition  there  arises  a  thick  red  vapour,  which  forms  a  red  and 
yellowish  red,  laminar  sublimate.  The  residue  is  a  mixture  of  chloride 
of  potassium  and  impure  mellon.  (Liebig.)  ^  If  the  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  be  not  heated  above  its  melting  point,  the  chloride  of  sulphur 
which  passes  over  at  the  beginning  is  accompanied  by  another  product; 
then  follows  the  chloride  of  cyanogen.— The  red  and  yellowish  red 
sublimate,  freed  from  adhering  chloride  of  cyanogen  by  heating  in  the 
air,  contains  67*9  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  appears  as  a  compound 
analogous  to  pseudosulphocyanogen,  but  richer  in  sulphur.  When  gently 
heated  in  dry  chlorine  gas,  it  gives  up  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  is  con* 
verted  into  a  reddish  yellow  compound,  which  retains  only  57 '05  per 
cent,  of  sulphur.  This  compound  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  potash,  but 
partially  soluble  in  water  after  the  potash  has  been  poured  on.  —  If  the 
chloride  of  potassium  be  dissolved  out  of  the  residue  by  water,  there 
remains  a  light  powder  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which  is  wholly  or 
nearly  free  from  sulphur,  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  in  nitric  acid,  is  con- 
verted into  cyanylic  acid  by  long  boiling  with  the  latter,  and,  after  ignition, 
exhibits  all  the  characters  of  mellon.  (Liebig,  Fogg.  15,  548;  Ann.  rharm* 
10,  6,  and  38;  43,  97.) 

If  the  chlorine  gas  used  has  been  first  completely  freed  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  passing  it  through  water  and  then  over  chloride  of  lime, 
and  afterwards  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  almost  the  only  pro- 
ducts obtained  are  chloride  of  sulphur,  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  chloride 
of  potassium,  with  little  or  no  yellowish  red  sublimate  or  mellon,  the 
formation  of  which  is  probably  due  to  the  water  remaining  in  the  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium,  even  after  long  fusion.  (Volckel.  Ann.  Fharm, 
43,  97;  Fogg.  50,  152.)  —  Chlorine  gas  passed  through  aqueous  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium  tnrows  down  pseudosulphocyanogen,  of  an  orange- 
yellow  colour,  but  inclining  more  to  red  as  the  solution  is  stronger;  very 
weak  solutions  yield  no  precipitate.  The  liquid  soon  becomes  very  acid, 
and  is  decomposed  by  excess  of  chlorine,  yielding  sulphuric,  carbonic,  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  also  ammonia,  if  the  excess  of  chlorine  be  not  too  great. 
(Liebig,  Fogg.  15,  548;  Ann.  Fharm.  39,  212;  50,  337.)  If  the  concen- 
trated solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  be  kept  cold  while  the  chlorine 
is  passed  through  it,  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  cyanogen,  are 
produced,  as  well  as  the  orange-yellow  precipitate;  but  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid  are  formed  only  when  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  con- 
tains cyanate  of  potash.  On  evaporating  the  filtrate,  hydrochloric  acid  is 
evolved,  and  there  remains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  chlorine  at  first 
produces  the  following  decomposition: 

(?NKS>  +  7C1  +  6H0  -  Ka  •{-  2S0*  +  6HC1  +  CK. 

Afterwards  the  8  At  acid  thus  formed  act  upon  8  other  At.  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium,  and  the  whole  process  is  then  as  follows  (VolcKel): 

9C»NKS«  +  18C1  +  lOHO  •  2(KO,S0»)  +  7KC1  +  GHQ  +  C«N  +  2C»N<S?H«0 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium,  sulphuric  and  cyanic  acid  are  formed  at  the  very  beginning  of 
VOL.  Tin.  o 
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the  actton.     If  pseadosalphooyanogen  be  regarded  as  C^N'H'B^O,  thd 

equation  is! 

6C2NKS'  +  6C1  +  3H0  =  C"N«H3S»0  +  6KCI  +  20. 

The  2  At.  0  thns  eet  free  give  riee  to  the  fbrmation  of  sulpharic  and 
ojanio  aoid.  From  a  dilate  eolation,  chlorine  throws  down  pale  yellow 
hydrothiocyanic  acid,  instead  of  pseudosnlphocyanogen.  (Paraell,  PkU, 
Mag,  J.  17,  249;  also  Ann,  Fkarm.  89, 198.)  —  If  cyanic  acid  were  pro- 
daoed  in  the  decomposition  by  chlorine,  tt  would  be  aecompoeed  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  ammonia;  but  neither  of  theee  oomponnds  is  actually 
present;  moreover,  Parnell's  equation  does  not  explain  the  formation  of 
me  hrdrochlorio  acid. 

W^hen  chlorine  gas  is  passed  throngh  a  concentrated  solution  of  snlpho^ 
cyanide  of  potassium,  the  containing  vessel  not  being  artificially  cooled, 
the  liquid  soon  becomes  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  gives  off  nndeoom- 
posed  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  together  with  carbonic  acid,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cyanogen,  and  yields  a  yellow  precipitate,  while  hydrochloric 
acid,  sal-ammoniac,  and  acid  sulphate  of  potash  remain  in  solution.  The 
precipitate  has  a  paler  yellow  colour  than  pseudosnlphocyanogen,  con«> 
tains  18-22  p.  c.  C,  1'26  H,  and  55*86  S,  and  is  probably,  therefore, 
C*N*H^'0;  it  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  forming  a 
solution  which  precipitates  lead  and  silver-salts  yellow.  (Volckel.)—  To 
explain  the  formation  of  pseudosnlphocyanogen  from  snlphocyanide  of 
potassium,  Laurent  &  Qerhardt  {N,  Ann,  Ckini,  Phy€.  19,  100),  who 
assign  to  pseudosulphocyanogen  the  formula  C'N'HS*,  give  the  following 

equation: 

3C»NHS^  +  iCl  -  2Ha  +  C«N»HS«. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  decomposition  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  but  that 
of  snlphocyanide  by  chlorine  tnat  we  require  to  explain;  for  the  latter  we 
obtain  the  improbable  equation: 

ZmiK&  +  2Cl  +  HO  •  2KC1  +  KO  +  C«N«HS<. 

According  to  this  view,  the  liquid  should  be  rendered  alkaline  by  the 
KO ;  but  in  reality  it  beoomes  very  aoid,  and  that  too  /ram  the  vtty 
beffinninfft 

A.  Vogel,  in  passing  chlorine  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  snlpho- 
cyanide of  potaestam  (probably  very  dilute),  obtained  no  precipitate,  the 
whole  of  the  sulphur  being  converted  into  sulpharic  acid. 

4.  Strong  nitric  acid^  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  snlphocyanide 
of  potassium,  likewise  throws  down  psendosulphocyanogen.— -On  mixing 
from  2  to  2}^  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*43  with  the  cold  solution  of 
1  pt.  sulphooyanide  of  potassium  in  3  pts.  water,  decanting  the  mixture 
from  the  crystals  of  nitre  thereby  produced,  and  heating  it  gently,  It 
suddenly  begins  to  boil  spontaneously,  effervescing  violently,  from  eecape 
of  nitric  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  and  yielding  a  precipitate  of  pseudo- 
sulphocyanogen. (Liebig,  Pogg.  15,  548.)  —  Volckel  also  {Ann,  Pharm. 
43,  95)  obtained,  on  heating  the  mixture,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  ammonia,  and  a  yellow  precipitate.  As  this  precipitate 
contains  18'85  p.  c.  C,  1*25  H,  and  5411  S,  Volckel  regaras  it  as  a 
mixture  of  pseudosnlphocyanogen  and  hydropersulphocyanio  acid,  tap- 
posing  that  of  the  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  set  free  by  the  nitric  acid,  one 
portion  is  resolved  into  hydrocyanic  and  hydropersulphocyanio  acid;  a 
second  being  partially  oxidated  by  the  nitric  acid,  yields  pseudosnlphoo 
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cj^nog^n;  while  a  third  is  o»iiTert«d,  by  eompltte  oxidAtifm»  into  Oarhetiito 
acid,  cul{4kiirio  aoid,  and  amnioiiia.~-if  the  peeudoeiilphooj^aiiogfe&  b« 
regarded  aa  C^N'H^S^,  it  will  be  formed  by  the  oxjgen  of  the  aitrio 
aoid,  aecordiQg  to  the  following  equation  (Pamell): 

6C>NKS*  ^  3H0  -f  6N0»  ^  40  (from  the  ezoen  of  aitrk  «da)  m  €bN<H>SI^ 

4  6(KO»NO»), 

5w  Dry  kydroMoric  acid  gas  pamed  oyer  melted  sulpbocjantde  of 
potassiam  decomposee  it  rerj  yiolentlj,  with  eyolution  of  hydroqranic 
acid,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  sublimation  of  a  thick 
yellowish  red  mass.  This  red  sublimate^  when  exposed  to  damp  air, 
giyes  off  acid  yapours  which  redden  ferric  salts.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold,  more  abundantly  in  boiling  water.  The  reddish  yellow  solution 
reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  reddens  ferric  salts  in  the  same  manner  as 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid.  As  long  as  it  is  miuntained  at  a  boillnff  heat,  it 
gives  off  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon  with  effervescence,  even  if  the  red 
sublimate  had  been  heated  before  it  was  dissolved  in  water.  The  aqueous 
solution,  when  cooled,  deposits  a  reddish  yellow  powder,  which  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphur,  is  neutral  to  litmus  sbfter  washing,  dissolves 
very  readily  in  hot  water,  and  may  be  separated  from  that  solution  in  its 
original  state.  The  solution  forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  thick  yellow 
flakes,  which,  when  heated  in  the  liquid,  give  off  a  gas,  and  become  black 
or  blackish  green.  The  red  sublimate  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol, 
forming  a  red  liquid,  which  smells  like  garlic  and  does  not  redden  litmus. 
(Liebig,  Fogg,  34,  576.) — When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through 
a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  the  liquid 
being  kept  constantly  cool,  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  is  precipitated, 
while  sulphide  of  carbon  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed  in  the  solution — 
small,  however,  in  quantity,  and  sometimes  absent  altogether— also 
hydrocjranio  acid,  formic  acid,  and  ammonia,  but  no  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  In  fact,  the  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  separated  by  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  resolved  into  hydropersulphocyanic  and  hydrocyanic  acids; 
and  the  latter  is  partially  decomposed  by  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
into  formic  acid  and  ammonia.  The  carbonic  acid  and  the  sulphide  of 
carbon  proceed  from  another  decomposition  of  part  of  the  hydrosulpho- 
cyanic acid,  in  which  also  ammonia  is  produced  ( Volckel) : 

C«NHSJ  +  2HO  -=  2C0»  +  2HS  +  NH». 

But  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  boiled  with  a  very  large  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  yields  CO*,  HS,  and  NH»  (Vblckel): 

C2NHS«  +  4H0  »  2C0»  +  2HS  +  NH^ 

For  the  action  of  the  stixmger  acids  in  a  state  of  dilation,  yjid,  PreparaHon  q^ 
aquetniM  hydrotulpkocyanie  acid  (p.  73). 

6.  Sulphocjranide  of  potassium  heated  with  terMoride  of  antimony, 
gives  off  bisulphide  of  caroon,  and  yields  mellonide  of  potassium  together 
wi  1  tetrasulphide  of  antimony.  (Liebig,  Handworterhuchy  1, 128): 

4C2NK8«  +  SbCl«  =  2CS«  +  SbS*  +  3KC1  +  C«N<K. 

7.  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  heated  with  excess  of  carhonaif.  of 
potash  fuses  into  a  thin  liquid,  which  first  gives  off  bubbles,  then  attains  a 
state  of  tranquil  fusion,  and  solidifies  very  slowly  on  cooling,  forming  a 
brownish  yellow  mass.  This  mass,  boiled  with  alcohol,  yields  a  yellow 
filtrate,  which  smells  of  ammonia  and  scanthic  acid,  and  on  cooling,  deposits 
a  large  quantity  of  crystals  of  hyposulphite  of  potash,  together  with  a 

G  2 
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few^  needleeTof  sulphur;  but  it  likewise  contains  ttndeoomp6sed  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  (Gm.)— At  a  red  heat,  sulphocyanide  of  potassinin 
gives  up  its  sulphur  to  silver  and  other  m^aU.  (Grotthuss.) 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  dissolves 
abundantly  in  water,  producing  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  It  likewise 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  especially  when  hot. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Sodium.  CNNa,S*. — Aqueous  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporated,  first  over  the 
water-bath  and  then  over  oil  of  vitriol  under  a  bell-jar,  slowly  yields 
rhombic  tables;  the  salt  crystallizes  better  from  an  alcoholic  solution. 
(Meitzendorflf.)  Deliquescent  rhombohedrons.  (Porrett.)  The  salt, 
when  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  sometimes  exhibits  incandescence. 
Heated  with  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  first  deposits 
yellow  flakes,  and  gives  off  hydrocyanic  and  hydrosulphocyanic  acid, 
then  sulphurous  acid,  then  cyano^n  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  leaves 
sulphate  of  soda. — It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  very  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol.  (Meitzendorff,  Pogg,  56,  63.) 

Crystallized,  MeitsendorC 

2  C 120    ....     14-78 

N 14-0    ....     17-24 

Na   23-2     ....     28-57     2781 

2  S 32-0     ....     39-41 

C^NNaS^ 81-2     ....  10000 

The  quantity  of  sodium  obtained  was*  somewhat  too  small,  in  consequence  of 
moisture  adhering  to  the  crystals.  (Meitzendorff.) 

Sulphocyanide  of  Barium,  CNBa,S'.  —  1.  Formed  by  igniting  ferro- 
cyanide  of  barium  with  sulphur.  (Berzelins,  Lehrb.)  —  2.  By  neutralizing 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate,  first  over  the  water-bath,  then  over  oil  of  vitriol.   (Meitzendorff.) 

Long  shining  needles.  (Porrett,  Berzelius,  Meitzendorff.)  The  needles 
effloresce  when  left  for  some  time  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  between  160^  and 
170'',  give  off  12  per  cent,  of  water.  The  residue,  more  strongly  heated 
out  of  contact  of  air,  turns  brown  and  fuses,  but  crystallizes  on  cooling; 
nevertheless,  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  gas  and  sulphur  are  evolved, 
and  charcoal  separated,  probably  by  the  action  of  water,  which  is  still 
present.  The  salt,  when  heated  with  access  of  air,  after  dehydration, 
gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  and  sulphide  of  carbon 
(which  produces  a  flame  of  sulphur),  exhibits  combustion  at  a  red  heat, 
and  leaves  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  barium,  sulphate  of  baiyta,  and  car- 
bonate of  baryta.^-The  salt  is  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

Anhydrous,                                    Crystallized.  Meitir. 

2C 120    ....      9-48            2C 12-0    ....  8-30 

N 140    ....     11-06               N 140    ....  9-68 

Ba   68-6     ....    64-18  Ba    ....    68-6    ....    47-44    4725 

2  S 32-0     ....     25-28            2  S  32*0    ....  22-13 

2Aq    ....     180    ....     12-45     12-00 

C»NBaS«....  126-6     ....  10000  +2Aq....  144-6    ....  100-00 

Stdphocyanide  of  Strontium,  C*NSr,S'. — Prepared  like  the  barium- 
salt  (2).  Crystallizes,  according  to  Porrett,  in  deliquescent  needles; 
according  to  Meitzendorff,  only  in  nodules,  which  effloresce  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  slowly  give  up  their  3  At  water  when  heated,  leaving  a 
residue  which  begms  to  decompose  between  160°  and  170^>  and  yields  the 
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same  products  as  the  barium-salt, — ^products  which  are  deliquesceni,  and 

dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Cryttallized,  Meifczendor/T. 

Sr  44  ....  34-11     34*36 

C>NS» 58  ....  44-96 

3  Aq 27  ....  20-93 

C«N8rS9  +  3Aq 129    ....  100-00 

Svlphocyanide  of  Calcium,  C*NCa,S*. — Prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 
Crystallizes  in  needles  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  (Porrett.)  When  the 
aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  indistinct  crystals  are 
obtained,  which  effloresce  when  left  for  some  time  over  oil  of  vitriol,  give 
off  their  water,  but  not  completely,  between  160°  and  170° — at  which 
temperature,  in  fact,  decomposition  begins — and  behave  like  the  barium- 
salt  at  higher  temperatures.  (Meitzendorfl^  Deliquescent;  very  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  (Porrett,  Meitzendorff.) 

Crystallized,  Meitzendorff. 

Ca  20  ....  19-05    18-29 

CNS? 58  ....  55-24 

3  Aq  27  ....  25-71 

(?NCa,S«  +  3Aq    105     ....  10000 

Sulphocyamde  of  Magnesium.  C*NMg,S'.  —  The  same  mode  of  pre- 
paration. The  dried  salt  has  a  micaceous  aspect  and  is  deliquescent. 
(Porrett.)  The  aqueous  solution  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  yields 
indistinct  crystals,  which  cannot  be  deprived  of  all  their  water  without 
decomposition.  When  dried  as  completely  as  possible,  and  afterwards 
more  strongly  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  the  salt  fuses,  swelling  up  and 
turning  brown,  gives  off  nitrogen  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  leaves 
a  solid  pulverulent  residue,  from  which  water  dissolves  out  sulphide  of 
magnesmm,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. — The  undecom^' 
posed  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Meitzendorff.) 

'CrpftaUized,  Meitzendorff. 

Mg 12  ....  11-32    11-85 

C?NS« 58  ....  54-72 

4  Aq  36  ....  33-96 

C2NMg,S? 106     ....  100-00 

Svlphocyanide  of  Yttrium, — The  solution  of  carbonate  of  yttria  in 
hydrosnlphocyanic  acid  leaves,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  colourless, 
very  deliquescent  mass.  (Berlin.) 

Sulphocyanide  of  Aluminum.  —  Hydrate  of  alumina  dissolves  very 
slowly  in  warm  hydrosnlphocyanic  acid.  The  filtrate  evaporated  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  leaves  a  gummy  residue,  probably  consisting  of  the  neutral  salt; 
but  on  evaporating  the  filtrate  over  the  water-bath,  hydrosnlphocyanic 
acid  goes  off,  and  yellow  flakes  separate,  probably  consisting  of  a  basic 
salt;  these  flakes,  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  dry  up  to  a  hard  mass, 
sparingly  soluble  in  acids,  but  soluble  in  boiling  potash.  (Meitzendorff.) 
Porrett  obtained  octohedrons  permanent  in  the  air  [alum  ?]. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Molybdenum, — Very  soluble.  (Porrett.) 

Sulphocyanide  of  Chromium, — Very  soluble.  (Porrett.) 

Uranout  Sulphocyanide,  —  The  light  green  solution  of  hydrated  prot- 
oxide of  uranium  in  hydrosnlphocyanic  acid,  evaporated  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  leaves  a  dark  green,  crystalline  mass,  which,  however,  contains  a 
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eertftia  quantity  of  aranio  salphoeyanide  aad  likewise  ef  Qmaeao-Hiaiiie 
oxide^  which  remainfi  behind  whea  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  water. 
(Rammelsberg^  Pogg-  59, 12.) 

Uranic  Stdphoeyanide. — Easily  soluble  in  water  (Porrett);  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  (Brandes.) 

Svlphocyanide  of  Manga/MU. — The  solution  of  carbonate  of  manganese 
in  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  evi^rated  over  oil  of  vitriol  yields  indistinct 
crystals,  which,  according  to  rorrett,  are  colourless.  Between  160^  and 
170°  they  give  off  their  water  of  crystallization,  and  then,  if  more  strongly 
heated  out  of  contact  of  air,  fuse,  turn  brown,  give  off  nitrogen,  cyanogen, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  after  ignition,  leave  a 
blackish  powder,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  sulphide  of  manganese, 
which  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  leavine  a  black  powder,  chiefly  consisting  of  charcoal.  (Meitzen- 
dorff.)  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  hydrated  alcohol 
(Meitzendorff),  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Grotthuss.) 

Sulphoeyanide  qfjBwntUh, — Hydrated  oxide  of  bismuth  (obtained  by 

grecipitating  nitrate  of  bismuth  with  ammonia)  dissolves  in  aqueous 
ydrosulphocyanic  acid  (the  following  compound  being  at  the  same  time 
precipitated),  and  forms  a  yellowish  red  liquid,  which,  when  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  leaves  the  salt  in  the  form  of  a  dark  yellowish  red 
powder,  (Meitzendorff.) 

At  100^  Meitzendorff. 

Bi 213     ....     55-04     55-18 

8C»NS«   174     ....     44-%     4518 

C«N»BiS« 387     ....  10000     100-36 

Oafijftulphoct^anide  of  Bismuth, — The  yellow  powder  precipitated  on 
Iving  hydrated  oxide  of  bismuth  in  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  {Vid, 
9up,)  Leaves  sulphide  of  bismuth  when  ignited  in  a  close  vessel,  but 
oxide  of  bismuth  when  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air.  By  continuous 
boiling  with  water,  especially  if  it  has  not  been  previously  dried,  it  is 
resolved  into  oxide  of  bismuth  and  a  solution  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid. 
(Meitzendorff,) 

At  100".  Meitzendorff. 

Bi.3CyS«  387     ....     28-23    2796 

4BiO> 948     ....     69-14     68-49 

4  Aq 36     ....      2-63     S-&5 

C«N3BiS«,4BiO'  +  4Aq    1371     ....  100-00     100-00 

'Sulphoeyanide  of  Zinc, — Hydrosulphocyanic  acid  acts  but  slightly  on 
ignited  oxide  of  zinc,  but  may  be  neutralized  by  the  recently  precipitated 
carbonate.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  the  salt  is  obtained  in  anhydrous 
crystals.  When  fused  in  close  vessels,  it  melts  and  turns  brown^  gives 
off  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  sulphur,  with  violent 
effervescence,  and  leaves  a  dingy  white  porous  residue,  which  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  yellow  powder. — The  salt  is  not  very  soluble  either  in  water  or  in 
alcohol.  (Meitzendorff.) 

Cry^i^Uized.  Meitaeiidorff. 

2n  32    ....    35-56    36-56 


C«NS» 58    ....     64-44 


C*NZnS»    ^ „    90    ....  100-00 
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Ammonio-sulphooi^anide  qf  Zinc,  —  Solphoojanide  of  line  dissolves 
readily  in  ammonia;  the  solution^  if  evaporated  vritii  frequent  addition 
of  ammonia,  yields  crystals  on  cooling;  and  the  mother-liquor  if  evapo- 
rated with  fresh  addition  of  ammonia,  yields  a  further  crop. — Rhombic 
prisms,  with  the  two  obtuse  lateral  edges  making  aogles  of  112°  45",  and 
the  two  acute  lateral  edges  truncated;  acuminated  with  4  faces,  derived 
fr&m  a  rhombic  octohedron,  but  with  unequal  development  of  the  fore 
and  hind  pair,  an  indication  that  they  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system. — Water  decomposes  these  crystals,  with  separation  of  oxide  of 
zinc.  (Meitzendorff.) 

Crystallized.  Meitzendorff. 

NH>   17  ....  15-89  15-68 

Zn 32  ....  29-91  30-22 

C^NSa 58  ....  54-20 

NH»,C«NZnS»  107     ....  100-00 

Sidphocyanide  of  Cadmium. — When  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  is  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  cadmium,  and  the  solution  but  slightly  concen- 
trated over  the  water-bath,  this  salt  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  anhydrous, 
colourless,  shining  crystals,  which  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
(Meitzendorff.) 

AmmoniO'Sulfhocyanide  of  Cadmium.  -^  Obtained  like  the  correspond- 
ing zinc-compound.  —  White,  shining  crystals,  which  are  deoompQ«e<l  by 
water,  with  separation  of  oxide  of  cadmium.  (Meitzendorff.) 

Crystallized.  Meitieadorff. 

NH»  17  ....  12-98  12-48 

Ci 56  ....  42-75  42-39 

C^NS* 58  ....  44-27 

NHaC^NCdS^  191     ....  100-00 

Siannoru  Svlphocyanide. — Easily  soluble  in  water.  (Porrett.) 

Sulphocyanide  of  Lead.— ^An  aqueous  mixture  of  acetate  of  lead  and 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  deposits  gradually  at  first,  but  more  quickly 
when  strongly  agitated,  shining  3'ellow  crystals  of  sulphocyanide  of  lead, 
which  continually  increase  in  size.  The  salt,  heated  out  of  contact  with 
the  air,  gives  off,  with  strong  intumescence,  sulphide  of  carbon  and 
sulphur,  leaving  porous  sulphide  of  lead  whieh  exhibits  a  metallic  lustre. 
(Liebig,  Fogg.  25,  546.)  The  residue  of  the  dry  distillation  amounts  to 
88*33  per  cent.,  in  which  the  sulphide  of  lead  cannot  amount  to  more  than 
74  per  cent.  The  remaining  14  per  cent,  consists  of  mellon  mixed  with 
charcoal.  (Rammelsberg,  Fogg.  56,  94.)  —  Sulphocyanide  of  lead  decom- 
posed by  dry  chlorine  gas,  yields  chloride  of  sulphur  and  solid  chloride 
of  cyanogen.  When  gently  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  suddenly 
decomposed  with  great  violence,  with  separation  of  crystalline  sulphate 
of  lead,  but  not  of  sulphur. — Sulphocyanide  of  lead  suspended  in  water 
is  but  very  slightly  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  moreover, 
sulphocyanide  of  lead  introduced  into  the  filtered  liquid  remains  perfectly 
white,  even  if  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  passed  through  it.  If  the 
liquid  be  then  diluted  with  water,  the  sulphocyanide  of  lead  remains 
still  white;  but  if  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  then  passed  through 
it,  decomposition  again  takes  place  to  a  certain  extent,  till  in  fact  the 
water  which  baa  b«en  added  is  sufficiently  saturated  with  hydrosulpho- 
oyanio  acid  to  stop  the  action.  (Vdlckel,  Fogg.  58. 13$.)  -*-  Jamieson  {Ann. 
fkarm,  5%^  264),  after  satorating  the  water  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
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and  leaving  it  to  stand  over  night  in  a  closed  yessel,  generally  obtained 
complete  conversion  of  the  solphocjanide  of  lead  into  sulphiae;  always 
indeed  if  the  water  were  several  times  changed.  [These  experiments  do 
not  contradict  each  other;  all  depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  water  to 
the  snlphocjanide  of  lead.  The  greater  this  proportion,  the  more  readily 
is  an  aqaeous  solution  of  hvdrosulphocyanic  acid  produced  of  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  the  further  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.] 

The  salt  is  insoluble  in  cold  water;  boiling  water  resolves  it  into  a 
liquid  which  reddens  litmus,  and  a  yellow  insoluble  powder.  (Liebig.) — 
According  to  Porrett,  the  salt  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons.  {Ocmp.  also 
Brandos,  Takhenh.  1849,  ]92.)  —  IT.  According  toSchabus  {Wien.  Akad, 
Ber.  1850,  Januar,  108;  Jdhresber,  1850, 362),lt  forms  crystals  belonging 
to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.    Sp.  gr.  3 '82.  IT 

Cry9taUized»  liebig. 

Pb 104    ....    64-20    63-81 

C«NS>  58     ....    35-80 

CNPbS* 162    ^..  10000 

Oxymlphoeyanide  of  Lead.  —  Formed  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solutioa 
of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  subacetate  of  lead,  or  first  with  the 
neutral  acetate,  and  theu  with  ammonia.  The  abundant  white,  curdy 
precipitate  becomes  yellowish  and  pulverulent  when  dry.  When  ignited 
in  a  ^lass  tube,  it  gives  off  a  gaseous  mixture  containing  carbonic  acid; 
but  does  not  yield  a  sublimate  of  sulphur.  Hot  nitric  acid  decomposes 
it  as  violently  as  the  sulphocyanide,  nearly  all  the  lead  bein^  converted 
into  109 '76  p.  c.  of  sulphate,  while  very  little  dissolves  in  the  acid 
liquid.  With  chlorine  this  compound  behaves  like  the  sulphocyanide. 
It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  (Liebig,  Fogg,  15^  546.) 

Pttmell. 


(PhiL  Mag.  J. 

Liebig. 

\7,  250). 

2  Pb    

..    208 

....    73-60    .... 

....    74-96    . 

73-78 

2  C 

..      12 

....      4-24    .... 

•  •«•                                 ■ 

4-20 

NS» ^ 

46 

....     16-26 

2  O 

16 
1 

....      5-65 

0-35     .... 

•  •••                                • 

H 

0-39 

C«NPbS»,FbO,HO 

..    283 

....  10000 

Ferr&m  Sulphocyanide.  —  By  dissolving  iron  inaqueous  hydrosulpho- 
cyanio  acid  [whereupon  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  and  consequently  decomposition  takes  place],  a  pale  bluish  green 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  has  a  sweetish,  harsh  taste,  reddens  litmus,  aud 
is  itself  reddened  by  the  air,  with  precipitation  of  iron-ochre;  also  by 
chlorine,  nitrous  acid,  Slq.  (Berzelius,  Lehrh,)  A  similar  liquid  is  pro- 
duced by  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
and  green  vitriol.  (Meitzendorff.) 

Ferric  Sulpho€yanide.''^The  blood-red  solution  of  recently  precipi- 
tated hydratea  ferric  oxide  in  the  acid  crystallizes  with  difficulty  when 
evaporated  in  the  air  over  oil  of  vitriol  (Porrett);  according  to  Grott- 
huss,  however,  it  does  not  crystallize.  The  mass  which  remains  after 
evaporation  appears  black  by  reflected  light,  and  is  deliquescent.  (Grott- 
huss.) — The  solution  is  partially  decomposed  by  evaporation  over  the 
water-bat h«  so  that,  on  redis^olving  it  in  water,  hyd  rated  ferric  oxide, 
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free  from  sulphocjanogen,  remains  andissolyed;  tbe  evaporated  residne, 
heated  in  a  retort,  gives  off  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  and  fialpbide  of  carbon, 
and  leaves  black  pulvenilent  sulpbide  of  iron  containmg  carbon.  B^ 
repeatedly  evaporating  to  dryness  and  redissolving,  a  colourless  liquid  is 
formed,  containing  ferrous  sulphocyanide  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  dilute 
solution  when  boiled  is  more  or  less  decolorized,  with  formation  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  on  subsequently  adding  an  alkali  to  the  liquid,  a  black  precipi- 
tate is  formed  consisting  of  hydrated  ferroso-ferrio  oxide.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  is  probably  formed  at  the  same  time.  On  boiling  the  aaueous  solution 
with  alcohol,  it  loses  its  colour;  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acia,  with  forma- 
tion of  a  brown  precipitate;  and  if  subsequently  supersaturated  with  an 
acid,  yields  prussian  blue.  (Meitzendorff.) 

The  solution  of  this  compound  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  has  a 
deep  blood-red  colour;  the  dilute  solution  is  reddish  yellow.  This  solu- 
tion is  obtained  in  an  impure  state  on  mixing  a  ferric  salt  with  hydrosul- 
pbocyanic  acid  or  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  The  liquid  gradually 
loses  its  colour  on  exposure  to  sunshine  (Grotthnss,  A.  Vogel),  and  is 
immediately  decolorized  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  protochloride  of  tin, 
and  other  deoxidizing  agents,  which  convert  the  ferric  into  a  ferrous 
salt;  but  the  red  colour  is  instantly  restored  by  the  action  of  the  air  or  of 
nitrous  acid.  (A.  Vogel.)  —  Solution  of  chloride  of  gold  decolorizes  the 
liquid,  and  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  [of  sulphocyanide  of  gold?!  (A. 
Voffel.)  Alkalis  decolorize  it  by  precipitating  the  ferric  oxide.  Many 
acidis,  as  phosphoric,  arsenic,  iodic,  and  oxalic  acid,  even  in  small  quan- 
tities, decolorize  the  liquid,  in  which  case  the  addition  of  a  ferric  salt 
restores  the  colour.  (Pelouze,  ^IriTi.  Chim,  Phys,  44,  216.)  But  bydro- 
ehloric  acid  does  not  destroy  the  colour;  even  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  trace  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  detected  by  the  reddening  which  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  produces  in  it.  Nitric 
acid  decolorizes  the  liquid  by  destroying  the  sulphocyanogen ;  conse- 
quently the  addition  of  a  feme  salt  wul  not  restore  it.  (Pelouze.) — The 
salt  is  likewise  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Qrotthuss.) 

Sulphocyanide  of  CobalL — The  beautiful  red  solution  of  recently  pre- 
cipitated hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt  in  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  becomes 
blue  when  considerably  concentrated  by  evaporation  over  the  water-bath, 
but  does  not  yield  any  distinct  crystals;  over  oil  of  vitriol  it  dries  up  to 
a  yellowish  brown  crystalline  mass,  which  contains  31*9  per  cent  of 
cobalt,  and  probably  therefore  consists  of  2CNCoS^Aq.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  heat,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Meitzen- 
dorff.) — When  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  is 
precipitated  by  alcoholic  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  the  blue  liquid 
filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  potash  leaves,  on  evaporation,  blue  prisms, 
which  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  forming  first  a  violet,  then  a 
rose-coloured  liquid,  which  becomes  nearly  colourless  on  the  addition  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  water,  but  assumes  a  bright  blue  colour  on  the  addition 
of  alcohol.  (Grotthnss,  GUb.  61,  70.) 

AmmoniO'Sulphocyanide  of  (7o5a^^.— The  brown-red  solution  of  sulpho- 
cyanide of  cobalt  in  ammonia,  if  evaporated  with  continual  addition  of 
ammonia,  and  then  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  dries  up  to  a  red-brown  powder 
mixed  with  small  crystals.  The  crystals,  which  are  deliquescent,  may 
be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  nnd  separate  out  again  when  the  solution  is 
left  to  evaporate  over  oil  of  vitriol;  the  brown-red  powder  dissolves  in 
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water,  forming  a  solatioQ  of  a  fine  red  ookmr.  Both  tbe  erygtab  and 
the  powder  contain  ammonia  and  salphocyanide  of  oobalt  (Meit^endprff.) 

Sulphocyanide  of  Nickel, — The  green  solution  of  recently  precipitated 
carbonate  of  nickel  in  hydrosulphocyauic  acid  becomes  syrupy  when  left 
to  evaporate  spontaneously,  but  does  not  crystallize.  Over  oil  of  vitriol 
it  dries  up  to  a  yellowish  crystalline  powder  containing  31*82  p.  c.  water, 
probably  therefore  =2C*NNiS*,Aa.  This  powder  gives  off  its  water  at 
150%  and  if  more  strongly  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  evolves  nitrogen, 
cyanogen,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  sulphur,  leaving  a  brown  powder; 
this  residue  dissolves  partially  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  there  is  left  a  black  residue,  which  when 
heated  in  a  spoon,  bums  away  with  a  glimmering  light  and  leaves  oxide 
of  nickel.  (Meitzeudorff.) 

Ammoniih'gidj^aeyanide  i^  Jfickel.  —  The4»lae  solution  of  the  pieced* 
ing  salt  in  ammonia,  if  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  yields  ob  cooling, 
blue  crystalB,  which  effloresce  slowly,  and  are  deoompoeed  by  water,  with 
reparation  of  oxide  of  nickel  and  evolution  of  ammonia.  (MeitiwMlorff.) 

Meitiendorff. 

2NH» 340     ....     27-99     2715 

Ni    29-5     ....     24-28     24-80 

C»N8« 680     ....     47-73 

J4H»,C?NNiS«    ,^..  121-5    ....  100-00 

Cupr(nuSulphoci/anide.  C*NCu',S*.  —  Produced  by  digesting  hydrated 
cuprous  oxide  with  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  aqaeoua 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid  not  in  excess  (Ber- 
zelius); — by  precipitating  a  cuprous  salt  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium; 
— by  precipitating  a  dilute  solution  of  blue  vitriol — mixed  with  green 
vitriol  (2  pts.  blue  to  3  pts.  green  vitriol)  (Porrett),  or  with  solphurous 
acid — with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.     With  green  vitriol; 

KCyS2  +  2(CuO,S03)  +  2(FeO,SO»)  «  Cu'CyS'  +  KO,SO»  +  Fc'0»,3S0». 
With  sulphurous  acid: 

KCySS  +  2(CuO,S03)  +  SO-  «  Cu-CyS^  +  KO,3S03. 

But  even  without  the  addition  of  a  deoxidising  agent,  hydrated  cuprio 
oxide  or  cuprio  carbonate  treated  with  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  sufficiently 
diluted,  or  a  dissolved  cuprio  salt  treated  with  sufficiently  dilate  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium,  yields,  after  a  while,  cuprous  sulphocyanide  (Clans, 
J.  pr,  Chem.  15,  401;  Meitzendorff);  according  to  the  latter,  also,  the 
product  in  this  case  is  not  white  but  yellowish  (eomp,  Capric  Salphocyanide ; 
4eoompoBitU>ii  by  water). — To  purify  the  precipitate  obtained  with  green 
vitriol,  from  ferric  oxide,  and  render  it  perfectly  white,  it  must  be  washed 
first  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  water.  (Liebig.) 

Claus  Meitzendorff 

(at  115^.        (at  115*»).  Porrett. 

2Ca  64     ....     52-46     503     51-21     56-13 

CNS« 58     ....    47-54     46-7     47-25 

HO     ....  3-0    1-54 


C»NCu'S»  122     ....  100-00    1000     10000 


The  salt  therefore  ttUl  retains  water  at  US'",  but  mooh  leas  than  1  At.  -->  It  may  be 
compl^y  dehydrated  by  heating  it  in  an  open  diah  till  it  begina  to  tarn  brown.  (Uebfo.) 
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Cuprous  salphooyanide,  wken  sabjeoted  to  dry  dkiiUation,  19  resolved 
into  sulplikle  of  oarboii,  and  a  residue  ooumsting  of  mellon  and  disulphide 
of  eopper;  at  a  stronger  heat»  sulphur  is  driven  off,  and  there  remains 
Viellonide  of  oopper»  which  requires  a  still  higher  temperature  to  deoom- 
pose  it  (Liebigy  Ann,  Fharm.  50,  847): 

4C?NCu«S»  =  2CS»  +  4CuSS  +  CW; 
then  probably: 

4Cu'S  +  C«N<  «  Ctt«C»N*  +  3Cu»S  +  S. 

When  the  salt,  after  being  dried  at  130^,  is  more  strongly  heated  iu 
a  retort^  it  turns  brown;  gives  off^  first  small  quantities  of  gas  and  free 
sulphur,  then  a  large  quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  together  with 
nitrogen  and  cyanogen  gas,  and  leaves  a  black  powder  mixed  with  crys- 
talline spangles.  Of  this  residue  hydrochloric  acid  dlssolvea  a  small 
quantity,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  nitric  acid  a  larger 
quantity,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid;  and  aqua-regia  still  more, 
leaving  a  residue  of  mellon.  Hence  the  ignited  residue  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  mellon  and  sulphide  of  copper.  (Meitzendorff.)  At  200%  the 
salt  ^ves  off  but  a  small  quantity  of  water  without  further  decompo^ 
sit  ion;  at  a  stronger  heat,  it  blackens,  gives  off  hydrosuiphocyanic  acid, 
cyanogen,  sulphide  of  carbon,  free  sulphur,  and  carbonate  ot  ammonia, 
and  leaves  a  black  mass,  which,  when  treated  with  nitrio  acid,  yields 
a  copper  solution,  containing  salphuric  acid,  together  with  a  yellow 
residue  consisting  of  copper  and  sulphar  [and  mellon  1].  (Glaus.)  The 
dried  salt,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  gives  off  6*67  p.  c.  water 
(12*5  p.  c.  according  to  Qrotthuss),  then  sulphur,  sulphide  of  carbon, 
cyanogen,  and  nitrogen;  and  sometimes  also  a  small  quantity  of  hydro* 
sulphocyanic  acid.  If  mixed,  before  heating,  with  half  its  weight  of 
copper  filiugs,  it  gives  off  a  large  additionad  quantity  of  gas,  which 
behaves  like  cyanogen.  (Porrett.)  —  Cuprous  sulpnocyanide  burns  with  a 
blue  flame  nrhen  heated  in  the  air.  —  Mixed  with  5  pts.  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  it  detonates  violently  by  percussion,  heat,  or  electricity,  or  when 
touched  with  oil  of  vitriol,  (rorrett.)  It  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with 
chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid.  (Qrotthuss.)— -Strong  nitric 
acid  blackens  the  salt  with  effervescence,  converting  it  into  cupric  sulpho* 
cyanide,  then  dissolves  this  new  compound*  with  increasing  effervescence, 
and  forms  a  green  liquid,  containing  the  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphuric 
acid.  (Glaus,  Meitzendorff.) — Hot  oil  of  vitriol  forms  cupric  sulphate, 
with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid;  if  the  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  added 
be  yery  small,  a  black  substance  separates  out,  partly  consisting  of  sul< 
phide  of  copper.  (Meitzendorff.) — Cold  strong  hydroclilorio  acid  exerts 
but  a  slight  action  on  thb  compound;  but  the  same  acid  when  hot,  dis- 
solves it,  separating  dichloride  of  oopper,  if  the  quantity  of  acid  added  is 
but  smaJl.  (Meitzendorff.)  According  to  Grotthuss,  hydrochloric  acid 
[probably  dilute  ?]  exerts  no  action,  even  at  a  boiling  heat  —  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  decomposes  cuprous  sulphooyanide,  forming  sulphide  of  copper, 
but  only  when  water  is  present.  (Porrett.)  Cuprous  sulphooyanide  sus- 
pended in  water  behaves  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  same  manner 
as  sulphooyanide  of  lead  (p.  87),  excepting  that  the  decomposition  is 
still  more  partial,  so  that  the  salt  merely  assumes  a  brownish  tint;  the 
deoomposition  ceases  as  soon  as  the  water  has  become  charged  with  a 
certain  small  quantity  of  hydrosuiphocyanic  acid.  (Volckel.)  On  the 
other  hand,  Jamieson  found  with  this  subtance  the  same  relations  as  with 
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sulphocjanide  of  lead  (p.  87). — Aqueons  fixed  alkalis  decompose  euproas 
sulphocyaDide,  separating  hjdrated  cuprous  oxide,  and  forming  a  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  the  alkali-metal.  ^Porrett,  Claus.)  Cuprous  sulphocjanide 
does  not  dissolve  in  water,  or  m  those  acids  which  do  not  decompose  it. 
(Porrett.)  When  recently  precipitated,  it  dissolves  completely  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  but  when  dry,  it  leaves  a  yellow  basic  salt;  the  solution  is 
colourless,  but  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Claus.) 

IT  Cuproso-cupric  Svlpkocyanide.  C*N»Cu»S*=C«NCu»S*,C«NCuS», 
Kup/errhodaniir.rhodanid,  —  When  black  cupric  sulphocyanide  is  dis- 
solved in  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  the  liquid  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  tins  compound  separates  in 
the  form  of  an  orpiment-coloured  preciptate.  The  liquid  is  then  to  be 
filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  first  with  alcohol  and  then  with 
water,  to  remove  the  sulphate  of  potash  which  has  been  formed.  It  forms 
an  orpiment-coloured,  amorphous  powder,  which  is  not  acted  upon  by 
water,  is  insoluble  in  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  is  decomposed  by 
potash-leyi  with  formation  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  Hydrochloric 
acid  exerts  no  action  upon  it,  not  even  on  the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potash. 
Strong  nitric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  acts  violently  upon  it,  producing 
cupric  sulphocyanide.  (Hull,  Ann,  Fharm,  76,  93.) 

Hall. 

3Ctt 96-0    ....    44-95    45-28 

2C»NS*    1160    ....     5505    53-62 

C»NCu2S»,C«NCuSa ....    2120    ....  10000    100-00 

The  same  compound  appears  to  be  formed  when  dry  cupric  sulpho- 
cyanide is  gently  heated  on  platinum  foil  over  a  spirit-lamp;  sulphide  of 
carbon,  cyanogen,  and  other  volatile  products  are  then  given  off,  and  the 
mass  rapidly  assumes  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  (Hull.)  IT 

Cupric  Sulphocyanide. — 1.  Obtained  by  immersing  hydrated  cuprio 
oxide  or  cupric  carbonate  in  excess  of  concentrated  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid.  (Claus,  Meitzendorff.)  —  2.  By  adding  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
not  in  excess,  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  a  cupric  salt.  (Claus, 
Meitzendorfi;)  If  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  be  in  excess,  a  grey 
precipitate  is  formed.  (Claus.)  When  less  concentrated  solutions  are 
used,  the  precipitate  turns  grey,  being  contaminated  with  cuprous  sulpho- 
cyanide; the  supernatant  liquid  exhibits  a  brownish  colour,  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  cupric  sulphocyanide  remaining  in  solu« 
tion.  (Meitzendorff.)  Washing  with  water  would  decompose  the  pre- 
cipitate (Claus,);  it  must,  therefore,  be  pressed  between  paper  and  dried 
over  oil  of  vitriol.  (Meitzendorff.)  When  dilute  solutions  are  used,  no 
precipitate  is  obtained,  but  a  yellowish  men  mixture  is  formed,  from 
which  sulphurous  acid,  sulphite  of  potash,  protochloride  of  tin,  green 
vitriol,  and  dichloride  of  copper  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, throw  down 
white  cuprous  sulphocyanide.  (Porrett.)  —  IF  3.  According  to  Hull  {Ann. 
Fharm,  76,  94),  the  best  mode  of  preparing  this  compound  is  to  add  a 
slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  previously  freed  from  air  by  boiling  and  left 
to  cool,  and  then  to  add  a  saturated  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  also  £reed 
from  air.  The  compound  then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  black  .crystal- 
line precipitate,  which  may  easily  be  washed  with  water  freed  from  air 
and  cooled.  If 
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Velyei-blaok  powder,  inodorous  when  dry.  (Clans,  Heitxendorff.) 

Meitiendorff.        Clans. 

Cu  32    ....    35-56    35-56    35*9 

C«NS» 58     ....    64-44    64-21     59*7 

C»NCaS«....    90    ....  10000    9977    95-6 

The  salt  analyzed  hj  Meitiendorff  had  been  dried  at  100*  over  oil  of  ntriol.  Both 
Mdtzendorff  and  Clans  determined  the  amount  of  soiphocTanogen  firom  that  of  the 
sulphate  of  baryta  obtained  from  it. 

The  salt  decomposes  at  a  temperatare  a  little  abo7e  100°;  when 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  hydrosulpho- 
cyanio  acid,  tlien  sulphide  of  carbon,  then  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of 
free  sulphur,  and  leaves  a  brownish  residue,  which,  when  treated  with 
aqua-regia,  leaves  a  yellow  body  resembling  mellon.  (Claus.)  Accordingly, 
this  decomposition  yields  but  little  C3ranogen,  bnt  large  quantities  of 
nitrogen  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  the  residue  being  a  black-brown  powder, 
mixed  with  crystalline  spangles,  and  consisting  of  sulphide  of  copper  and 
a  body  resembling  mellon.  The  salt,  when  immersed  in  nitric  acid,  first 
turns  white  and  then  dissolves  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid.  It 
dissolves  in  warm  oil  of  vitriol,  first,  however,  turning  white;  in  a  smaller 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  it  dissolves  with  separation  of  a  black  substance 
containmg  sulphide  of  copper.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  hydrochloric 
acid;  bnt  that  acid,  when  hot,  dissolves  it,  first  turning  it  white.  (Meitzen« 
dorff.)  —  When  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  is  converted 
into  a  grey  mixture  of  cuprous  and  cnpric  sulphocyanide;  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  converts  it  completely  into  white  cuprous  sulpho- 
cyanide. The  green  aqueous  solution  thereby  formed  contains  hydrosul* 
phocjranio  acid.  Hence  the  compound,  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  takes 
up  water  with  avidity,  and  exhales  the  odour  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid. 
(Clans.)  The  dried  salt  is  less  quickly  decomposed  by  water;  the  decom- 
position is,  however,  accelerated  by  heat.  The  water  takes  up  hydro- 
cyanic and  sulphuric  acids  as  well  as  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  several  products  of  the  decomposition  being  represented 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  following  equation  (Meitzendorfl^: 

12C»NCuS»  +  OHO  =  2S0»  +  (?NH  +  5CSNHSS  +  6C*NCu>S». 

Alcohol  produces  the  same  decomposition  as  water,  but  less  quickly;  at 
a  boiling  heat,  however,  it  acts  more  readily  than  when  cold.  (Claus.) 
A  highly  concentrated  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  dissolves 
the  salt  with  effervescence  and  evolution  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid, 
forming  a  brown  liquid  from  which  water  throws  down  cuprous  sulpho- 
cyanide. Aqueous  solution  of  potash  separates  from  the  salt  a  yellow- 
green  mixture  of  hydrated  cuprous  and  cupric  oxides.  Ammonia  dis- 
solves the  salt,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution,  and  leaving  the  same  basic 
salt  as  in  the  case  of  cuprous  sulphocyanide.  (Claus,  J.  pr.  Chem.  15, 
401.) 

Cuprous  Sulphocyanide  tnth  Amino7iia.-^The  solution  of  cuprous 
sulphocyanide  in  warm  ammonia  deposits  thin  grey,  crystalline  laminse, 
as  it  cools.  If  the  bluing  of  the  liquid  be  not  prevented  by  keeping  it 
from  the  air,  the  laminae  exhibit  a  steel-blue  colour  when  viewed  through 
it.  (Meitzendorff.)^ 

Cupric  Sulphocyanide  with  Ammoma,  -—  Obtained  by  dissolving  cnprio 
sulphocyanide  in  ammoniai  or  by  digesting  the  cuprous  sulphocyanide 
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with  ammoiiia  in  contaol  witb  iho  «r;  •▼tvpoffttinx  the  flolation  #ith 
frequent  addition  of  ammonia;  and  finally,  either  Tearing  it  to  evapo- 
rate over  oil  of  vitriol  or  mixing  it  with  abaolate  alcohol.  In  both 
cases,  small  blue  needled  are  produced,  which,  when  moderately  heated 
in  a  retort,  fuse  with  copious  formation  of  bubbles,  and  yiem,  first  a 
crystalline  sublimate  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  then  nitrogen  gas, 
cyanogen,  and  free  sulphur,  and  leave  sulphide  of  copper,  together  with 
a  substance  reeembling  mellon.  (MeitiendorC) 

BCntmiBiirff* 

NH»  17  ....  15-89  16-01 

Cu 32  ....  29-91  30-54 

C^NS*  58  ....  54-20 

■  ■  I  -  -    -  r       —         -      '  I 

NH»,C*NCuS*  107  ....  100-00 

MercurotaSulpkocyanidt,  —  Formed  by  precipitating  mercurous  nitrate 
with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  (Wbhler,  Gilb.  69,  272.)  The  solutions 
must  be  very  dilute.  (Glaus,  J,  pr,  Chem.  15,  406.)  The  white  preci- 
pitate, if  heated  after  drying,  to  a  temperature  short  of  redness^  swells  up 
suddenly,  giving  off  nitrogen  gas,  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and 
vapour  of  mercury;  and  forms  a  very  bulky,  frothy  mass,  consisting  of 
graphite-like  lamina^  and  containing  carbon  and  nitrogen  [a  mixture  of 
mellon  and  sulphide  of  mercury].  This  mass,  when  more  strongly  heated, 
yields  cinnabar;  it  is  not  attacked  by  carbonate  of  potash,  or  by  moBt 
acids,  even  in  a  high  state  of  concentration;  but  aqua-regia  first  colours 
it  yellowish  white,  and  then  dissolves  it,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide» 
(  W&hler.)  Glaus,  on  heating  this  substance,  obtained  sulphide  of  carbon^ 
cyanogen,  sulphide  of  mercury,  and  a  residue  of  mellon.  [Free  mer- 
cury must,  however,  likewise  distil  over;  for  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
is  not  sufficient  to  form  both  sulphide  of  carbon  taxd  sulphide  of 
mercury]. 

Mercurous  sulphocyanide  is  very  little  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  but 
very  readily  by  aqua-regia,  even  without  the  aid  of  heat.  (Glaus.)  Hy- 
drochloric or  hydrosulphuric  acid  transforms  it  into  chloride  or  sulphide 
of  mercury  and  hydrosulphocyanic  acid.  (Wohler.) 

Glaus. 

2Hg 200    ....     77-52    77-19 

C^NS?   58     ....     22-48     22-73 

■  III-  .  I     .»■...■  -  II  !■ mi      iiai     I        »     I  mi^t^^trnt  M    II         I       I  ■        ■  ■  ■ 

C«NHg«S« 258     ....  100-00    99'92 

Metxuric  Sulphocyanide.  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  hydrosulphocjranic 
acid,  saturated  with  mercuric  oxide,  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
colourless  needles,  united  in  radiated  masses,  and  having  a  sharp  metallic 
taste.  These  crystals  contain  water,  and  when  heated,  give  off  with 
great  violence,  nitrogen  gas,  sulphide  of  carbon,  a  gas  having  a  peculiar 
odour ;  and,  likewise  (according  to  Berzelius*  Lmrbuch)  carbonate  of 
ammonia;  afterwards  they  yield  a  sublimate  of  cinnabar,  and  a  yellowish 
or  brownish  residue  [probably  containing  mellon].  (Ber2selius,  Sdiw. 
31,  66.) 

Mercuric  Oxf/ndpkocyanide.'^-Ammomek,  added  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  compound  of  mercuric  sulphocyanide  with  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, throws  down  a  lemon-yellow  powder.  This  powder,  when  heated  to 
1 80%  decomposes  suddenly  with  a  slij^ht  explosion,  whereby  it  is  partly  pro- 
jected from  the  vessel,  with  production  of  a  grey  smoke  and  blue  flame, 
and  emiaiion  of  sulphurous  add,  after  which  it  gives  off  mercury  and^ 
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snlpliid*  of  mercnry,  nwi  uidmately  l^tw  a  ti»6idfi«  of  mellon.  When 
mixed  with  bomt  lime)  it  may  be  heated  without  explosion  ot  erolntion 
of  ammonia;  but  with  hydrate  of  lime^  it  yields  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
like  other  eulphocyanidee.  Aqneoiie  acids  and  alkalie  act  but  slightly 
upon  it;  nevertheiesSy  alkalis  abstract  a  small  qaantity  of  the  snTpho- 
cyanogen,  and  boiling  pota«h  changes  tiie  colour  of  the  powder,  though  it 
does  not  eliminate  ammonia.  (Claus.) 


Clans. 

3  Ug  

300    ....    80-21     .... 

....     79-8 

C«NS» 

58    ....     15-51     .... 

....     15-6 

2  O 

16    ....       4-28 

C»NHgS«,2HgO    ....    374    ....  100-00 

Of  tlie  same  nature  is  doubtless  also  the  lemon-yellow  amorphous 
body  which  Berzelius  (Sckw.  31,  57)  obtained  by  continuous  digestion  of 
aqueous  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  with  excess  of  mercuric  oxide,  and  which 
he  regarded  as  mercorous  sulphocyanide.  This  substance  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  from  the  solution  by 
water.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  potash-ley  or  by  digestion  with  the 
greater  number  of  acids;  but  when  treated  for  some  time  with  strong 
aqua-regia,  it  undergoes  decomposition^ 

Sulphocyanide  of  Mercury  and  Potassium,  —  Formed  in  the  de- 
composition of  mercurous  nitrate  or  calomel  by  concentrated  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium,  half  of  the  mercury  being  separated  la  Uie  free 
state: 

2Hg«Cl  +  3KCyS*  =  2KC1  +  2Hg  +  KCyS»,2HgCyS«. 

To  prepare  the  compound,  therefore,  calomel  and  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium are  triturated  together  in  equal  quantities,  with  gnulual  addition  of 
water;  the  liquid  separated  by  filtration  from  the  black  mixture  of  mercury 
and  nndecomposed  calomel,  and  evaporated  till  it  crystallizes;  and  the 
resulting  cubes  and  octohedrone  of  chloride  of  potassium  separated  from 
the  yellow  tables  of  the  double  sulphocyanide,  which  latter,  when  purified 
by  recrystallication  from  boiling  alcohol,  are  converted  into  snow-white, 
heavy  needles,  having  a  pearly  lustre  and  united  in  radiated  masses. 
The  salt,  when  heated  to  180^,  turns  yellow,  and  afterwards  black;  at  a 
higher  temperature,  it  gives  off  sulphide  of  carbon,  free  sulphur,  and 
sulphide  of  mercury,  and  finally  leaves  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  pro- 
bably mixed  with  mellonide.  Ammonia,  added  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  this  compound,  throws  down  lemon-yellow  mercuric  oxysulphocyanide; 
potash  forms  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxide,  to  which, 
however,  a  trace  of  sulphocyanogen  obstinately  adheres.  The  salt  dis- 
solves with  difficulty  in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  water;  very  easily  in 
aqueous  sal-ammoniac  or  chloride  of  potassium;  readily  in  alcohol,  espe- 
cially at  a  boiling  heat,  and  likewise  in  ether.  (Claus,  J,  pr,  Chem.  15, 407.) 

Claue* 
K 39-2     ....      9-49     91 

2  Hg  2000    ....     48-40     471 

3  C3NS2 1740     ....     42-11     418 

Aq   ....  1-0 

C«NKS2,2C«NHgS«  ....    4132    ....  100-00 
The  cr7«tala  examined  by  Clatu  lost  1  per  cent,  of  water  when  itroDgly  heated. 
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Cyanide  of  Mercury  wUh  Sulphocyamde  of  Potauium,  —  Formed  by 
dissolving  1  At.  salphocjanide  of  potassiam  and  2  At.  cyanide  of  mercury 
in  hot  water,  and  cooling  the  solution.  Broad  laminae  and  long,  white, 
shining  needles.  (C.  Bockmaun,  Ann.  Fhaarm.  22,  153.)  This  is  doubt- 
leas  identical  with  the  silrery-lustrons  salt  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  bat 
yery  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  preylously  described  by  Porrett.   {Sdiw, 

17,  288.) 

Cryttaliized.  BSclmiaiin. 

K  39-2  ....  11-22  1106 

2Hg .,    2000  ....  57-27  ........     67-22 

3CN    780  ....  22-34 

2S    320  ....  9-17  9-11 

C*NKSS,2C3NHg 3492     ....  10000 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Sulpkocyanide  of  Barium,  -*  The  solution  of 
carbonate  of  baryta  in  hydrosulphocyanio  acid,  mixed  warm  with  cyanide 
of  mercury,  yielos  small  nacreous  laminas  on  cooling.  (Bockmann.) 

Crytiaiiized,  Bodcmann. 

Ba 68-6  ....  18-12  1800 

2Hg 2000  ....  52-83  51-80 

3C*N   780  ....  20-60 

2S    320  ....  8-45  845 

C«NBaS»,2C«NHg    ....    3786    ....  10000 

Cydmde  of  Mercury  with  Sulphocyanide  of  Calcium. — Obtained  in  a 
similar  manner.-* White  shining  laminao.  (Bockmann.) 

CryitaUized,  Bdckmann. 

Ca 20  ....  6-06  5-82 

2  Hg 200  ....  60-61  59-93 

3  C«N  78  ....  23-63 

2  8    32     ....      9-70    913 

C«NCaS«,2C«NHg   330    ....  100-00 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  with  Sulphocyanide  of  jfafa^nestum.— Prepared  in 
a  similar  manner.     White  crystalline  powder.  (Bockmann.) 

Oryttallized,  Bttckmaiiii. 

Mg 12  ....  3-73  3-96 

2Hg    200  ....  6211  61-67 

3  C*N 78  ...,  24-22 

2  8  32    ....      9-94     10-10 

C»NMg8«,2C»NHg 322    ....  100-00 

Sulphocyanide  of  Silver,  CNAg,S*.  —  Hydrosulphocyanic  acid  and 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  yield  a  white,  curay  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  silyer.  (Porrett.) — Sulphocyanide  of  silyer  blackens  by  exposure  to 
light  more  quickly  than  the  chloride.  (Grotthuss.)  Also,  when  dried  for 
some  time  at  200°,  and  then  more  strongly  heated,  it  still  giyes  off  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid.  (  YolckeL)  —  Dry  chlorine  gas 
acts  upon  d^  sulphocyanide  of  silyer  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
colouring  it  scarlet,  causing  an  evolution  of  heat,  and  forming  cnloride  of 
sulphur,  fixed  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  a  sulphocyanogen-compound:  if 
again  heated  in  the  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  it  turns  yellowish  red,  and 
yields  a  yellowish  red  sublimate,  small  in  quantity,  however,  because  the 
decomposition  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  suver  is  but  imperfect. — This 
yellowish  red  sublimate,  treated  with  potassium^  yields  sulphocyanide  of 
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potassium^  the  aotion  being  accompanied  with  appearance  of  fire  and 
erolation  of  a  brown  gas;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  all  acids  except- 
ing nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol.  (Liebig,  Fogg,  15, 546.) — If  the  chlorine 
gas  has  been  previonsly  freed,  as  completely  as  possible,  from  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms,  with  sulphocjanide  of  silver,  nothing  but 
chloride  of  sulphur,  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  chloride  of  silver.  (Vdlckel, 
Ann.  Fliarm.  43,  99): 

3C?NAgS«  +  12C1  «  6SC1  +  SAgU  +  C«N»C1». 

Chlorine-water  decomposes  sniphocyanide  of  silver,  forming  chloride  of 
silver,  sulphur,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid.  (Grotthuss,  Sdiw,  20,  240.) 
Sulphocyanide  of  silver  dissolves  in  ammonia.  It  does  not  dissolve  in 
nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia.  (Aschoff, 
N.Br.Arck.  3,  18.) 


2  C 

N 

Ag  

2  S 

...       12 
...       14 
...     108 
...      32 

{Ph 

....       7-23    ... 
....      8-43     ... 
....     6506     ... 
....     19-28 

....                 ... 

Pamell. 
f/.  Mag.  J.  17,  250.) 

7-20 

H    

005 

(?NAg,S»  

...     166 

....  10000 

IT  Stdphoeyanide  of  Silver  and  Potassium. — A  solution  of  sulpho- 
cyanide of  silver  in  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  saturated  white  hoty 
deposits,  if  left  to  stand  oyer  sulphuric  acid,  colourless,  shining  crys- 
tals, which,  when  freed  from  the  mother-liquor,  are  permanent  in  the 
air.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  rhombic  system  and  form  modified 
rhombic  octohedrons.  Water  resolves  them  into  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  crystalline  sulphocyanide  of  silver.  They  melt  at  140  ,  and 
are  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature.  (Hull,  Ann.  Fharm,  76,  dQ.) 

HuU. 

K  39-2    ....     14-89    15-13 

Ag 108-0    ....     4103    39-95 

2C«NS«    1160    ....     4408     44-01 

C»NKS»,(?NAgS«    ....    263-2     ....  100-00    9909 

Recently  precipitated  cyanide  of  ailver  is  dissolved  in  large  quantity  by  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down 
crystalline  sulphocyanide  of  silver.  No  definite  compound  could  be  isolated  from  this 
solution.  Recently  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  also  dissolves  abundantly  in  solution 
of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  (Hull.)  f 

Sulphocyanide  of  Oold. — Sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  but  not  free 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  forms,  with  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  a  flesh- 
coloured  precipitate  easily  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  assumes  a  dark  purple  colour;  with  alkalis  it 
turns  yellow  and  gives  up  some  of  its  sulphocyanogen;  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  dissolves  it,  forming  a  purple  solution.  (Grotthuss.) 

Bisutphocyanide  of  Platinum. — ^Yellowish  white,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  aqneous  acids  and  aqueous  metallic  chlorides,  from  which 
solutions  it  is  precipitated  in  yellowish  white  flakes  by  water. 
(Grotthuss.) 

Protosulpho€y<mid<  of  PaUadium^^-^B^iSlj  soluble  in  water.  (For- 
rett.) 

VOL.  vni.  H 
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SulphureUed  Cfonogeti'^omp&undB  of  d&uUful  eonOUtUiany  perkapt  to  he 

regarded  as  Copulated  Oampounde. 

To  this  head  belong  the  following  compounds^  expreased  in  empirical 
fomalsB. 

ffydrothiO'nUphaprtusic  flcuf=  C^NH^S*. 

Hpdropergulphocifan%eacid=:z(j^lillS\ 
jPseudoetdpnoejfanogen  (composition  not  yei  determined). 
Eydrothiocpanic  acuf= C"N»H«S«0*. 
Sesquihydrotulphate  of  (7yanoy«n=C*N'H'S*. 
BihydrosulpJuUe  of  Cyanogen = CN  R^, 


Hydrothio-sulphoprassic  Acid. 

C»NH*S>=C«NH,S»HS= C»AdS,S»=(?Ad»S* + 2CS*. 

Zbise  (1824)  Si^w,  41^  100,  and  170.-*ilnn.  Fharm.  48,  95;  also  J.pr. 
Chem,  80,  292. 

FormaHonf  FreparaHoftf  and  Prop€9tiei.— The  ammonia-eali  of  this 
acid  is  formed  by  the  aeiion  of  snlphide  of  carbon  on  alcohol  saturated 
with  ammoniacal  gas  (II.  205);  also  by  treating  hydrosnlphocarbonate  of 
ammonia  with  alcohol  (II.  463). — The  solntion  of  this  salt  in  8  pt&  of 
water  is  mixed  with  sniphnrio  or  hydrochloric  acid  dilated  with  twice  its 
qnantity  of  water>  then  quiekl j  dilated  with  a  larger  qnantity  of  water, 
whereby  the  separation  of  the  hjdrothio-salphopnissic  acid  is  effected.-^ 
This  componnd  is  a  transparent  and  oqlonrless  oil  (if  the  quantity  of 
water  added  be  not  exactly  that  which  is  required,  the  oil  is  coloured 
and  opaque).  It  remains  permanent  for  a  few  minutes  under  the  acid 
liquid,  but  decomposes  during  the  attempt  to  separate  it  from  that  liquid. 
(Zeise.) 

Calculation,  aooording  to  Zeise'i  ezperimento. 

2  C 12  15-79 

N 14  18-42 

2  H 2  2-63 

3  S  48  63-16 

C^NH^S" 76    100-00 

According  to  Zeise,  it  is  =  C?NHS*,HS,  <.«.,  hydrosnlphocyanic  or 
snlphoprnssic  acid+Hjdroeulphuric  acid ;  according  to  Berzeliu8(i/«^r6.), 
and  Volckel  {Fogg.  63,  99),  also  C?NHS»+HS,  the  C»NH  being  sup- 
posed to  be,  not  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  a  hypothetical  radical,  Urene,  so 
that  the  compound  contains  1  At.  hydrosuiphuric  acid  united,  not  with 
hydrosnlphocyanic  acid,  but  with  1  At.  Sulphide  of  Urene;  according  to 
Laurent  (Bevue  sclent,  19,  151),  it  is  (?AdS,S'.  The  formula 
CAd*,S^+ 2CS*  derives  a  degree  of  probability  higher  than  that  of  any  of 
the  rest,  from  the  facility  with  whicn  the  compound  gives  off  sulphide  of 
carbon. 

Decompoiitione.    1.  When  eoli^uric  acid,  but  slightly  diluted,  is 
poured  upon  the  crystallized  ammonia-fnlt  of  this  acid,  a  white,  tallowy 
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mbstance  Mpuates  out,  insolnUe  in  water,  but  decomposing,  after,  a  while-, 
when  left  in  eontact  with  that  liquid.  When  enlphnric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  diluted  with  8  timee  its  amount  of  water,  is  mixed  with  the  salt 
dissolved  in  12  parts  of  water,  the  mixture,  which  is  clear  at  first, 
exhibits,  after  a  few  minutes,  a  turbidity  which  extends  from  below 
upwards,  disappears  on  the  addition  of  more  water,  reappears  after  a  while, 
disappears  again  on  a  still  further  addition  of  water,  reappears  after 
anotner  inteml,  and  so  forth,  till  the  dilution  has  been  oarried  to  a  great 
extent;  but  the  greater  the  degree  of  dilution  attained,  the  longer  is  the 
intemJ  which  elapses  before  the  turbidity  appears.  If  the  liquid  be 
then  left  for  12  hours  in  a  well  stopped  bottle,  sulphide  of  carbon  separates 
out,  and  the  liquid  then  contains  an  ammoniacal  salt,  and  probably  also 
hydrocyanic  acid: 

2C»NH*S»  -  CNH  +  NH«  +  2CS*  +  S», 

tbe  &  appear  to  lemaia  in  solntion.  (Zeise.) — Chlorine  water  and  ferric  salts 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  hydrothiosulphoprussiate  of  ammonia^ 
supersaturated  with  an  aoid,  throw  down  white  shining  scales  of  hydran- 
xothin  (?NH*S^  (Zeise).  yid.  ff^drmuothm. 

The  compounds  which  hydrothio-sulphoprussic  acid  forms  with  salifiable 
bases— called  Stdphocyanhydrates'hj  Berzelius,  have  probably  the  composi- 
tion C>NHMS'=C?NHS>,MS,  being  made  up,  as  it  were,  of  1  At  of  a 
sulphide,  with  1  At.  hydro6ulpho<7anic  acid.  The  alkaline  compounds 
are  colourless,  those  of  the  heavy  metals  sometimes  of  a  light,  sometimes 
of  a  dark  yellow,  rarely  white.  The  alkaline  salts  dissolvcMl  in  water 
are  converted,  at  a  temperature  near  100%  into  sulphocyanides  of  the 
alkali-metals,  with  separation  of  sulphur*  The  alkaline  salts  dissolved 
in  alcohol  and  exposed  to  the  air,  are  converted  into  sulphocyanides,  with 
Reparation  of  sulphur-crystals,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures: 

CNHKi^  4-  O  «-  C?NKS>  •»-  8  +  HO. 

With  lead-salts  and  mercuric  salts  they  form  white  precipitates,  which 
spontaneously  resolve  themselves  into  sulphides  and  nydrosulphocyanio 
acid,  becoming  first  yellow,  then  reddisn,  then  black;  with  copper 
and  silver  salts  they  form  yeUow  precipitates,  which  undergo  the  same 
decomposition  on  the  application  of  heat: 

C>NHCiiS9  -  CttS  +  C»NHS«. 

These  precipitates  undergo  a  similar  decomposition  when  treated  with  a 
solution  of  potash.  (Zeise.) 

CMHCuS*  +  KO  -  CttS  4-  C*NKS>  +  HO. 

ffydrothuy^phoprumate  of  Ammonia,  ffpdroAio-^anide  of  Ammo* 
nitm.  NH',C»NH«S*3=C?NH  (NH*)  SM— Absolute  alcohol  is  completely 
saturated  at  10^  or  12°  with  ammoniacal  gas;  100  pts.  of  the  solution 
mixed  in  a  wide-mouthed  glass  with  16  pts.  of  sulphide  of  carbon  dis- 
solved in  40  parts  of  absolute  alcohol;  the  glass  immediately  closed  air- 
tight; the  mixture  shaken  up,  and  left  to  itself  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  15^  '  From  the  liquid,  which  gradually  turns  brown,  hydrosnlphocar- 
bonate  of  ammonia  crystallises  out  first,-«then  after  half  an  hour,  a  con- 
tinually itto-easing  quantity  of  hydrothio-sulphoprussiate  of  ammonia.  If 
the  solution  be  too  much  cooled,  a  larger  quantity  of  sulphocarbonate  is 
formed.  An  hour  and  a  half  after  mixing,  the  liquid  is  poured  through  a 
filter! wetted,  with  alcohol  into  another  siinilar  glass,  t|ie  yessel  quickly  and- 
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accurately  closed,  and  left  to  8taxid9fir8tat+ l^^thenatteniperatiiresbeifreeii 
+  S°  and  0°.  In  24  houn,  the  grater  part  of  the  hjdrothioHSO^hopras- 
state  of  ammonia  crystallizes  out;  the  quantity  which  separates  afterwarda 
18  but  small,  and,  moreover,  a  portion  may  be  decomposed.  Hence,  after  the 
lapse  of  from  30  to  48  hours,  the  liquid  maybe  decanted;  the  saJt  washed 
several  times  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  ice-cold  alcohol  (then  also 
with  ether,  according  to  Berzelins),  till  the  liquid  which  runs  through  no 
longer  exhibits  any  perceptible  colour;  and  the  crystals  pressed  between 
filtering  paper.  To  render  the  salt  permanent,  it  must  be  further  dried  in 
vacuo,  over  chloride  of  oUcium.  If  it  contains  hydrosulphocarbonate  of 
ammonia^  it  must  be  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  air,  whereupon  the 
hydrosulphocarbonate  will  partly  volatilize,  partly  deliquesce  and  sink 
into  the  paper.  If  the  salt  produces  any  turbidity  on  being  dissolved  in 
water,  it  contains  sulphide  of  carbon.  If  it  forms  a  red  instead  of  a  white 
precipitate  with  lead-salts,  it  contains  hydrosulphocarbonate  of  ammonia; 
if  the  liquid  above  the  lead-precipitate  reddens  ferric-salts  immediately 
after  its  formation,  it  contains  hyarosulphocyanate  of  ammonia. 

Large,  shining  crystals,  the  colour  of  which  inclines  sometimes  to 
lemon-yellow,  sometimes  to  orange-yellow;  neutral  to  vegetable  colours; 
inodorous  when  recently  formed;  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonia  after  exposure  to  the  air.  (Zeise.) 

Calculation,  aooording  to  ZtiMn'B  hypotheais. 

2  C 12  .  12-90 

2  N 28  30-11 

5  H 6  5-38 

3  S  48  51-61 


NHS,0>NHSS*. 93  100*00 

The  crystals  are  anhydrous. 

The  salt,  when  heated,  melts  with  intumescence,  turns  white,  gives  out 
at  150^  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  sas,  probably  mixed 
with  cyanogen  and  nitrogen,— also  sulphiae  of  carbon,  hjrdrosulphocar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  white  needle-shaped  salt,  which  appears  to  be 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia.  At  200^,  it  becomes  continually  orowner  and 
more  viscid,  gives  off  less  and  less  of  the  above-named  substances,  and 
finally  solidifies,  forming  a  brown  [mellonoidal]  substance. — If  kept  in  the 
undried  state,  it  is  resolved,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  into  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  hydrosulphocyanate  of  [ammonia^  if  the  lur  be 
excluded,  but,  in  the  contrary  case,  it  yields  sulphur,  water,  and  hydro- 
sulphocyanate of  ammonia.  A  similar  decomposition  takes  place  when 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  salt  is  exposed  to  the  air;  such  a  solu- 
tion, when  heated,  yields  hydrosulphate,  sulphite,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  together  with  a  deposit  of  sulphur,  &c. 

The  salt  becomes  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air,  dissolves  somewhat 
abundantly  in  water,  forming  a  yellowish  liquid,  which  is  colourless  when 
dilute.  It  dissolves  very  slowly  in  cold,  more  quickly  in  warm  alcohol, 
still  more  slowly  in  ether,  and  not  at  all  in  rock-oil.  (Zeise.) 

jffydrothuhttdphocyanide  of  Patamutn,  C*NHKS'?-»Formed  by  ad- 
ding to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  hydrosulphoprussiate  of  ammo- 
nia, a  quantity  of  potash  not  quite  suflicient  to  decompose  it  completely, 
placing  the  slightly  heated  mixture  in  vacuo  to  drive  off  the  ammonia^ 
adding  to  the  residue,  which  now  no  longer  exhibits  an  alkaJine  reaction, 
a  smaJl  hdditional  quantity  of  potash,  again  learing  the  ammoiua  to 
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evaporate  in  vacuo  at  a  gentle  heat^  and  repeating  this  process  till  the 
residue  permanently  reddens  tumeric  paper:  the  excess  of  potash  is  to  be 
neutralized  bv  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt^  and 
evaporation  in  vacuo.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  dries  up  in  vacuo  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  to  a  white  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  In  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  the  salt  decomposes  at  a  tem- 
perature below  its  boilinff  point,  becoming  turbid,  depositing  sulphur,  and 
yielding  a  solution  of  sulpnocyanide  of  potassium;  in  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, the  same  conversion  takes  place  in  a  few  days,  with  formation  of 
sulphur-crystals.  (Zeise,  ^e^tir.  41,  192.) 

The  £arium-salt  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potas- 
sium-salt. (Zeise.) 

The  CaUlumriait  is  also  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  using  milk  of 
lime,  precipitating  the  excess  of  lime  by  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  filtrate 
to  evaporate  to  dryness  in  vacuo.  (Zeise.) 

JfydrotkUhiulphijeyanide  qfZtne, — The  aqneons  solution  of  the  ammo- 
niacal salt  forms  with  sulphate  of  sine,  a  white,  very  slowly  increasing 
precipitate,  in  which  in  the  course  of  some  days,  a  few  olive-green 
pyramidal  crystals  are  formed,  apparently  consisting  of  the  zinc-salt. 
(Zeise.) 

ffydrothio-^tUphocyanide  of  Lead. — The  white  flocculent  precipitate 
which  the  ammoniacal  salt  forms  with  lead-salts  decomposes  comptetely 
in  five  minutes  into  pulverulent  sulphide  of  lead  and  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid,  assuming  in  the  course  of  the  decomposition,  first  a  yellowish,  then 
a  reddish,  then  a  greyish,  and  ultimately  a  black  colour.  The  preci- 
pitate, while  recently  formed  and  still  white,  dissolves  in  excess  of  nitrate 
of  lead,  and  the  solution  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  copper-salts. 
(Zeise,  Schw.  41,  174  and  199.) 

Sydroihio-stUphocyantde  of  Iron  t — Ferric  salts  form  with  the  ammo- 
nia-salt a  black  precipitate,  which,  however,  is  quickly  resolved  into 
ferrous  sulphocyanate  which  dissolves,  and  scales  of  hydranzothin. 
(Zeise.) 

Htfdrothio-itdphoeyanide  of  Copper — The  ammonia- salt  forms  a  yellow 
flocculent  precipitate  with  cupric  salts.  This  precipitate,  after  being 
washed  with  water  and  dried,  does  not  change  by  Keeping;  but  by  boiling 
for  some  time  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  protosnlphide  of  copper  and 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  and  when  caustic  potash-ley  is  poured  upon  it, 
into  protosnlphide  of  copper  and  snlphocyanide  of  potassium  (p.  99). 
(Zeise.) 

Hydrotkio-mtphocyanid^  of  Mercury.^'The  white  precipitate  which 
the  ammonia-salt  forms  with  mercuric  salts,  decomposes  nearly  as  fast  as 
the  lead-compound,  becoming  first  yellow,  then  red,  and  then  black. 
(Zeise). 

ffydrothio'suiphocyanide  of  Silver. — The  ammoniarsalt  forms  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  very  dilute  solutions  of  silver-salts.  (Zeise.) 
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Hydranzothin-  (?NH«*=c*Ad»s*,s*=;:(?Ad»^*+2CS*. 

Zeibb,  Schw.  41.  185  and  195. — Ann.  Pharm.  47>  36;  48,  95;  9iaoJ,pr. 
Ckem.  29,  382,  and  30,  292. 

S^iieefdwu9er$tof$aure  ^Volokel),  SchitfdcyaabinUfkif<irat.^^Dim»rex^ 
and  examined  by  Zeise  in  1824« 

Formation.  1.  By  mixing  aqueous  hjdrothio-sulpliopruBsiate  of 
ammonia  with  chlorine  water,  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia  and  sal- 
ammoniac  being  formed  at  the  same  time: 

2(NH»,(?NH«S»)  +  CI  =  C»NH«S<  +  NH»,C?NHS«  +  NHH31. 

S.  By  mixing  an  aqaeons  soluiion  of  hydrothioHmlphopmisiate  <^ 
ammonia  with  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  Uien 
immediately  with  a  ferric  salt.  The  reaction  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
aboTc,  excepting  that  the  place  of  the  ICI  is  supplied  by  10  from  the 
ferric  oxide,  and  instead  of  sal-ammoniac  there  is  fonned  sulphate  of 
oxide  of  ammonium,  supposing  the  acid  used  to  be  sulphuric  The  ferric 
salt  is  reduced  to  a  ferrous  salt;  any  ferric  salt  that  may  remain  in 
the  liquid  will  be  reddened  by  the  hydrosnlphocyanate  of  ammonia.—^ 
Ferric  salts  likewise  form  these  scales  with  hydrothio-sulphoprussiate  of 
ammonia,  potash,  or  baryta,  without  the  addition  of  an  acid;  in  such  a 
ease,  however,  their  formation  is  preceded  by  that  of  a  black  precipitate. 
(Zeise).  Hydranzothin  is  not  formed  by  bringing  hydropersulphoejranic 
acid  in  contact  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (Voickel) 

JPreparation.  By  adding  chlorine  water,  with  constant  agitation,  to 
a  solution  of  hydrothio-sulphoprussiate  of  ammonia^  till  some  tolerably 
white  scales  are  deposited;  decanting  the  liquid;  washing  the  scales 
immediately  on  a  filter  with  cold  water,  till  the  filtrate  no  longer  reddens 
ferric  salts;  and  drying  them  in  the  air,  or  (better^  in  racuo.  It  is  better 
to  use  too  little  chlorine  than  too  mucb ;  for  if  too  much  be  used  the 
scales  will  be  mixed  with  sulphur  [pseudo-sulphocyanogen?1  the  presence 
of  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  liquid  not  becoming  clear  in  a  short 
time.  If  the  solution  be  too  dilute,  the  scales  take  a  long  time  to  form, 
and  remain  partly  dissolved.  For  the  same  reason,  the  washing  must  not 
be  too  long  contmued.  (Zeise.)  Zeise  formerly  prepared  hydrancotbin 
by  dLssolving  1  pt.  of  hydrothio-sulphoprussiate  of  ammonia  in  200  pts. 
of  water;  adding,  with  constant  stirring,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  18  times  its  weight  of  water,  to  give  the 
liquid  a  strong  acid  reaction;  then  quickly,  and  before  any  deposition  of 
sulphide  of  carbon  could  take  place,  adding  ferric  sulphate  or  chloride  in 
small  portions,  till  the  liquid  assumed  a  reddish  yellow  colour;  and  lastly, 
purifying  the  resulting  scales  by  decantation  and  washing  with  cold  water, 
and  pressing  them  between  paper. 

Pivperties.  White  shining  scales,  like  those  of  boracic  acid;  inodo- 
rous (after  long  keeping  they  smell  slightly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen). 
Redden  litmus  slightly.     Permanent  in  the  air.  (Zeise.) 

CryttaUhed.  Zeise. 
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The  ctpiaiU  tfter  dryiog  in  the  dr,  Iom  nothing  in  vaevo  over  oil  of  vitrioL— 
Aeeoiding  to  Vtflckel,  the  oompound  -C^NHfis.HS,  i.«.  tenalphide  ol  Vta»  with 
f  olphiu^ittod  bydroipen  Ccosnp.  BeneliuB,  JaMruber,  24,  98). 

Det^ofn^tft^toTU.  Hydran^tbin  heated  in  a  retort  begins  to  deeon> 
pose  at  125^;  between  125^  and  160^  it  gire«  off  sulphide  of  carbon  with 
a  small  quantity  of  salphnretted*  hydrogen,  and  yields  a  scanty  white 
Bnblimate.  Tbe  fused,  partly  brownish  yellow,  partly  light  yellow  mass, 
gives  off  at  a  higher  temperature  a  large  quantity  of  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  yields  a  copious  sublimate,  consisting  of  hydrosulpho -carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphur.  The  residue  [mei- 
lon  t]  which  is  sometimes  greyish  brown-yellow,  sometimes  greyish  black, 
sustains  a  strong?  heat  without  decomposing,  so  that  a  portion  remains  even 
after  the  retort  nas  been  raised  to  a  red  heat. — In  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
hydranzothin  bums  with  a  blue  flame  and  leaves  a  brown-black  body 
which  does  not  disappear  till  more  strongly  heated. — Hydranzothin  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  digestion  with  aqua-regia,  giving  off  a  sulphuretted 
product. — Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  exert  no  perceptible  action 
upon  it. — Warm  potash-ley  dissolves  it,  forming  a  brownish  yellow  liquid 
which  contains  snlphocyanide  [and  sulphide]  of  potassium,  and  ^ives  off 
ammonia  when  boiled;  cold  potash-ley  dissolves  it  imperfectly.  Hydran- 
zothin likewise  dissolves  in  alcoholic  potash,  forming  a  solution  of  snlpho- 
cyanide of  potassium,  and  leaving  sulphide  of  potassium  ^mized  with 
a  portion  of  the  undeeomposed  substance,  and  apparently  also  with 
sulphur. — Similarly,  hydranzothin  forms  with  lead-oxide  and  water,  but 
only  when  heated,  sulphide  of  lead  and  crystals  of  snlphocyanide  of  lead, 
fin  all  these  decompositions  by  metallic  oxides,  it  is  probable  that  a 
bisulphide  of  the  metal  is  formed,  or  a  mixture  of  the  protosnlphide  with 
sulphur:  e.ff, 

CWIPS*  +  2FbO  =  CWPbS^  +  PbS*]. 

Hydranzothin  heated  with  water  gives  off  sulphide  of  carbon  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  and  con- 
verts the  water  into  an  acid  liquid  containing  hydrosulphocyanic  acid 
together  with  ammonia  and  a  small  quantity  oi  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
a  solid  body  like  sulphur  remains  undissolved. — The  solution  of  hydro- 
zanthin  in  absolute  alcohol,  if  heated  to  the  boiling-point  and  then  set  aside, 
deposits  sulphur,  and  is  converted  into  hydrosulphoc3ranic  acid.  (Zeise.) 

Hydrozanthin  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water. 

It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  forming  a 
liquid  which  becomes  turbid  when  mixed  with  water,  but  does  not  redden 
ferric  salts.  In  ether  it  dissolves  with  even  greater  facility,  and  separates 
out  in  laminae  when  the  liquid  evaporates;  the  mother-liquor,  however, 
reddens  litmus  strongly.  It  dissolves  still  more  abundantly  in  acetone^ 
and  exhibits  the  same  phenomena  on  evaporation.  (Zeise.) 

Hydropersulphodyanic  Acid. 

C*NHS>=C*NHS'^^=H,C»NS'=C*N«H»,S«=C*NAd,S»-h2CS». 

WoHLER.     (706.  69,  271. 

LiEBio.     Ann*  Fharm.  43,  96. 

VoLCKEL.    Ann.  Fharm,  43,  74. — Fogg,  58,  138;  61,  149;  62,  150. 

SidphureUed  ffvdrastdphocyanicAcid,  ffydroxantkie  Acid,  geschwefeUe 
Schtoe/elblamdure,   uebei'9ckt^dcyanwa8ser9k(f^urgt  Xanthantoasserstof' 
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9aurey  Aeide  pertu^oeyanhpdrique. — ^Disoovered^  in  1821,  by  Wohler; 
confused  for  some  time  with  peeudoeulphocyanogen,  till  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  componuds  was  pointed  out  by  Woskresensky  and 
Volckel. 

Fonned  in  many  decompositions  of  hydrosulphocyanio  acid  and  the 
sulphocjanides  (pp.  74^  75, 83). — Thus,  anhydrous  hydrosulphocyanio  acid 
decomposes  spontaneously  into  hydrocyanic  and  nydropersulphocyanic 
acids;  aqueous  hydrosulphocyanio  acid  yields  hydropersulphocyanic  acid 
when  exposed  to  sunshme,  subjected  to  distillation,  or  acted  upon  by 
yarious  acids,  &c.; — in  many  decompositions  of  sulphocyanide  ot  potas- 
sium by  acids,  &c. — In  certain  other  decompositions  of  hydrosulphocyanio 
acid  and  the  sulphocyanides,  pseudosulphocyanogen  is  obtained  instead  of 
hydropersulphocyanic  acid.  As  both  these  bodies  form  yellow  powders, 
alcohol  or  ether  must  be  used  to  distinguish  them,  only  the  hydroper- 
sulphocyanic acid  being  somewhat  soluble  in  those  liquids.  (YdlckeL) — 
Aqueous  hydrosulphocyanio  acid  dissolves  when  warm  a  certain  quantity 
of  sulphur,  which  howeyer  separates  out  again  on  cooling.  (Porrett) 
[May  not  the  precipitate  be  hydropersulphocyanic  acidi] 

Preparation.      1.  By  mixing  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  o! 
snlphocyanide  of  potassium  with  from  6  to  8  times  its  bulk  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.     The  mixture  at  first  coagulates  into  a  white  gelatinous 
magma^  which  turns  yellow  in  a  few  minutes,  gives  off  carbonic  and 
hydrocyanic  acids,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  and  is  convertod  into  a 
mas9  consisting  of  a  liquid  and  needles  of  hydropersulphocyanic  acid. 
The  needles,  if  collected  after  24  hours  and  washed  with  cold  water, 
constitute  the  pure  acid.  ^Volckel.) — The  decomposition  takes  place  just 
as  well  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium;  but  the 
separation  of  the  needles  is  slower. — Another  method  is  to  saturate  a 
solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  5  parts  of  water,  keeping  it 
cold,  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas;   the  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  then 
separates  after  a  while,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder.     If, 
however,  the  liquid  be  suffered  to  get  warm  from  the  absorption  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  part  of  the  separated  hydrosulphocyanio  acid  vola- 
tilizes undecomposed ;  the  mixture  likewise  gives  off  carbonic  acid  gas 
after  a  while,  sometimes  also  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of 
carbon;  and  there  are  fonned  in  it,  hydrocyanic  acid,  formic  acid,  and 
ammonia,  by  which  products  the  yield  of  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  is 
diminished,  the  amount  of  diminution  being  greater  as  the  solution  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  more  dilute,   and   its  temperature  rises 
biff  her.  (Volckel.) — 2.  By  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  melted 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort,  whereupon 
sulphide   of  carbon  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  evolved  and  hydropersul- 
phocyanic acid  sublimes.     The  latter  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  out  again  on  cooling.  (Liebig.) 

Properties.  Pale  yellow,  crystalline  powder  (Liebig),  or,  after 
crystallization  from  boiling  water,  yellow  needles.  The  aqueous  solution 
reddens  litmus.     Inodorous  and  tasteless.  (Volckel.) 

Vttlckel. 
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The  nnie  oompotition  had  been  previoiuly  aagigned  to  thu  rabstanoe  by 
Woskresensky.  {Uebig,  Chim.  org.  1,  192.)— Uydropenulphocyaiiic  acid  may  be 
regarded,  according  to  liebig  and  Berzelias,  as  a  hydrogen-acid,  whose  radical  would 
be  a  Peraulphocyanogen,  &lf&^  called  by  Berzelios,  Xanthan;  or,  according  to 
Vtflckel  and  Zetse  (/.  pr.  Chem.  30^  301)  as  a  oompoond  of  anlphocyanogen  with 
eolphnretted  hydrogen^  (?NS>,HS. 

Deeomposidant.  Hjdropersalphooyanlo  acid  heated  to  150^  gives 
off  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  colourless  sulphide  of  carbon,  then  free 
sulphur,  at  the  lM>iling-point  of  that  substance,  and  leaves  a  porous 
residue  of  hjdromeUon,  C*N^H.  (Liebig.) 

At  140**,  this  acid  gives  off  but  a  small  quantity  of  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid,  and  remains  for  the  most  part  unaltered,  excepting  that  it  becomes 
mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  free  sulphur,  which  remains  behind  when 
the  acid  is  dissolved  in  boding  water.  Even  at  145%  the  amount  of 
decomposition  is  but  slight;  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon  goes 
off,  together  with  the  hydrosulphocyanic  acid;  and  after  the  undecom- 
posed  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  has  been  dissolved  out  by  boiling  water, 
there  remains  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  Sulphide  of  Melene,  CrN*H^S*=: 
4  At.  hydrosulphocyanic  acid— 1  At.  sulphide  of  carbon.  When  the 
acid  is  kept  for  some  time  at  1 50°,  the  volatile  products  obtained  are 
sulphide  of  carbon  and  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  which  is  again  resolved 
in  the  colder  part  of  the  apparatus,  into  hydropersulphocyanic  and 
hydrocyanic  acid;  and  the  residue  is  a  mixture  of  a  large  quantity  of 
undecomposed  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  with  more  or  less  hydrosul^ 
phocyanic  acid  adhering  to  it,  S^dphide  of  Xanthene,  C'N^H^S^  and 
sulphur.  Boiling  water  dissolves  out  the  two  acids,  and  cold  solution  of 
potash  the  sulphide  of  xanthene,  leaving  the  sulphur.  —  At  160®  the 
decomposition  is  more  energetic,  but  still  incomplete  even  after  many  hours. 
Hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid  and  sulphide  of  carbon  pajss 
over  (but  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen)  and  there  remains  a  yellow  mixture 
of  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  (together  with  more  or  less  hydrosulpho- 
cyanic acid),  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia,  sulphur,  a  white  substance 
soluble  in  water,  and  StUphide  of  Fhaiene,  C»N»H»S*.— From  170°  to  1 80% 
the  same  products,  excepting  that  a  larger  quantity  of  the  white  substance 
insoluble  in  water  is  produced,  and  that  the  sulphide  of  phaiene  is  accom- 
panied by  Sulphide  of  XtUhene,  C^'H'S*;  a  number  of  other  products  are 
likewise  observed,  some  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  others  readily  soluble. 
—  At  200%  similar  products  are  obtained,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  brown,  partially  fused  residue,  after  being 
heated  for  some  time,  no  louger  contains  hydropersulphocyanic  acid,  but 
in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  substances,  a  quantity  of  StUphide  of 
Leziccne,  C'N^H'S*.  —  When  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  is  suddenly 
heated  to  225%  and  kept  constantly  at  that  temperature  for  some  time, 
it  likewise  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  sulphide  of 
otrbon,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  from  the  residue 
water  extracts  two  peculiar  white  bodies,  leaving  a  mixture  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  sulphur  and  sulphide  of  leucene. — From  250®  to  260°,  the  acid 
likewise  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  and  sulphide 
of  carbon,  together  with  small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  hydrosulphate 
of  ammonia. — Between  290^  and  300%  there  remains,  after  all  the 
sulphur  has  been  driven  off  as  sulphide  of  carbon,  the  last  term  of  this 
series  of  decompositions,  viz.,  Foliene,  C*N*H*  [=C«N«H«.l  (Vblckel.) 

iThe  greater  number  of  these  fixed  products,  which  Yolckel  regards  as 
efinite  compoundS|  are  probably  mere  mixtures.] 
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At  150^9  hydropennlphoojAiiio  wdiA  is  bat  rerj  eli^tly  daoomposed, 
giving  off  8  small  quantitj  of  hydrosalpliooyauic  acid  and  a  trace  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  it  is  not  till  the  heat  rises  to  200%  that  these 
products  are  giren  off  in  larger  qnantitiesi  together  with  sulphide  of 
carbon;  at  200%  the  yapours,  which  were  pwriously  acid,  begin  to 
exhibit  an  ammoniacal  reaction  from  the  presence  of  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia;  at  a  still  higher  iemperataxe,  crystals  of  hydn^rsnlphocyanate 
jof  ammonia  sublime,  and  snlphor  distils  over,  accompanied  by  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  ammonia.  If  the  heating  be  discontinued  before  ammonia 
begins  to  escape,  the  residue  consists  neither  of  mellon  nor  of  hydro> 
mdlon,  but  of  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  poliene,  from  the  solution  of 
which  in  cold  potash-ley,  acetic  acid  throws  down  a  gelatinous  preelpitate 
of  ammelin,  which  is  isomeric  with  poliene.  (Laurent  A  Gerhafdt^ 
Compt.  rend.  22,  457;  If.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy$.  10, 97). 

2.  Dry  chlorine  gas  does  not  act  on  hydroperBnlphocyanic  acid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  a  gentle  heat  it  forms  chloride  of  sulphur, 
chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  a  brown-red 
and  a  white  substance,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohoL  The 
brown-red  body  has  no  fixed  composition.  According  to  one  analysis,  it 
contains:  22010,  25*62 N,  IdH,  13*5101,  and  37*548,  and  is  therefore 
perhaps  0"N'HH]!1S'.  By  the  further  action  of  the  chlorine,  it  appears  to 
be  converted  into  the  above-mentioned  volatile  products.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  in  boiling  potasb.  (Volckel). — Ohlorine  gas  passed  through 
ao neons  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  gives  at  first  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which,  however,  disappears  if  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  be  contmued, 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid  being  thereby  produced.  (Volckel.) 

d.  Nitric  acid,  especially  if  heated,  decomposes  hydropersnlphocyaaio 
acid,  yielding  caibonic  acid,  solphoric  acid,  and  ammonia.  (Volckel.)  — 
4.  Boiling  oil  of  vitriol  acts  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evolve  sul- 
pburous  acid.  (Volckel.)  —  5.  When  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  converted  into 
carbonic  add,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  ammonia  (Volckel): 

C«NHS«  +  4HO  «  2C0«  +  2HS  +  NH«  +  S. 

6.  When  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  is  acted  upon  by  aqueous  alkalis, 
it  appears  to  be  resolved  into  sulphur  and  an  acid  intermediate  in  its 
amount  of  sulphur  between  hydrosulphocyanic  and  hydropersulphocyanic 
acid.  (VolckeL) — When  hydropersnlphocyanic  add  is  dissolved  in 
aqueous  ammonia^  5  pts.  of  sulphur  separate  out  in  the  fonn  of  white 
milk  of  sulphur.  The  resulting  yellow  solution  does  not  appear  to  con- 
tain either  sulphide  or  sulphoeyanide  of  ammonium.  When  mixed  with 
very  dilate  acida^  it  eoon  deposits  needles  of  hydropersulphocyanic  acid, 
no  hydrosulphocjranio  acid  appearing  in  the  solution;  but  when  more 
ooneeatrated  adcfs  are  used,  that  acid  does  appear  in  the  solution,  though 
at  the  same  time  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  is  precipitated.  However 
often  the  precipitated  hydropersulphocyanic  may  be  redissolved  in  am<» 
monia^  the  solution  is  always  accompanied  by  the  separation  of  5  per 
cent,  of  sulphur.  The  yellow  ammoniacal  solution  when  evaporated, 
even  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  gradually  loses  its  colour,  and 
deposits  hydropersulphocyanic  add  as  a  yellow  powder;  and  at  last^ 
nothing  remains  in  solution  but  a  small  quantity  of  hydrosulphocyaaate 
of  ammonia.— -When  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  which  is  abnndantly  absoibed^ 
is  passed  over  dry  hydlropessulphooyaiuc  add,  the  e^mpoaml^  on  being 
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diflwlred  in  wtAety  depoAtB'^bnt  a  tiaee  of  idphnri  probablj  bdoaoBe  the 
ainmotiia  does  not  act  in  excess ;  bat  on  gently  heating  the  ooloorless 
solution^  ammonia  is  given  off  and  snlphnr  precipitated.  Henoe^  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  acid  unites  with  the.  aqueous  ammonia,  without 
being  decomposed,  a  small  portion  is  nevertheless  resolved  into  sulphur 
and  an  intermediate  acid,  C^N'HH)*;  but  this  acid,  when  evaporated  or 
precipitated  by  concentrated  acids^  is  resolved  into  hydrosulphocyanic 
and  precipitated  hydropersulphocyanic  acid.  A  similar  action  to  that 
of  ammonia  is  exerted  by  the  fixed  alkalis,  excepting  that  when  the 
solution  if  evaporated,  the  hydropersulphocyanic  acid  does  not  separate 
out  but  remains  in  solution.  (Volckel.) 

Comhinatums,  Hydropersulphocyanic  acid  is  bat  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  separating  out  again 
in  needles  as  the  liquid  cools.  (Volckel.) 

It  dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  thrown  down  again  in  its 
original  state  by  water.  (Volckel.) 

In  alcohol  and  in  ether  it  dissolves  more  readily  than  in  hot  water. 

Permlphocyanides.  Such  of  these  compounds  as  correspond  to  snU 
phides  which  are  not  decomposed  by  dilate  acids,  are  themselves  likewise 
undecomposible  by  the  same  means.  Those  which  contain  metals  pre- 
cipitable  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  an  acid  solution,  are  likewise, 
when  suspended  in  water,  completely  though  slowly  decomposed  by  suU 
phnretted  hydrogen.  (Volckel,  Pogg.  53,  185.) 

PernUphocyanides  of  the  AUtalUmetcUs. — ^The  solutions  of  hydroper- 
sulphocranic  acid  in  aqueous  alkalis  must  be  regarded  as  of  this  nature, 
althongh  they  likewise  contain  solphocyanidea.  The  solutions  precipitate 
the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aqueous  acid* 
(Volckel.) 

Lead'sdlt,  a.  Neutral. — A  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  hydropersul- 
phocyanic acid  forms  with  acetate  of  lead  a  bright  yellow  precipitate. 
If  an  alcoholic  solution  be  used,  the  alcohol  robs  the  precipitate  of  part 
of  its  acid,  so  that  the  following  basic  salt  is  formed. — The  salt  gives  off 
a  certain  quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon  even  at  100°,  and  without  losing 
water:  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  sulphido 
of  carbon,  together  with  small  quantities  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  and 
sulphur,  then  cyanogen,  and  leaves  sulphide  of  lead.  It  does  not  dissolve 
in  water,  in  dilute  acids,  or  in  alcohol.  (Volckel.) 

b.  Basic, — Formed  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  with  excess 
of  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  resembles  the  preceding,  and  is 
converted  into  it  by  acids.  It  yields  the  sfune  products  by  dry  distillation^ 
(Volckel.) 

(c).  DrUd  ai  100*.             Vttokel.            (b).  Dried  ai  100^  Vtfldnl. 

2  C 12    ....      6-74    ....      6*4«        4  C 24  ....    513  ....    5-15 

Xf     ..M....      14      ....        7*d7  3c  n     .••.«*•.........      *o  .M.      v'srO   ....      0*01 

Pb  104    ....    58-42    ,...    iB8'67        3  Pb .,  312  ....  66*67  ....  66*93 

3S 48    ....    26-97  6S 96  ....  2051 

H    :  ....      0-23  O    8  ....     1-71  ....    0-22 

C^NFbS*  .  178    ....  14N^-00  2G>NPbS*,PbO  468  ....100*00 

The  aqaeoQs  acid  forms  jellow  preeipitates  with  protochloride  of  tin 
and  sulphate  of  Qopper;  with  nitrate  oi  silver  it  yields  a  yellow  preci* 
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pitate  which  easily  decomposes,  with  fonnation  of  sulphide  of  sil^eri  and 
with  bichloride  of  p/o/timm  a  brownish  yellow  prempitate.  The  salts  of 
the  other  heavy  metals  are  not  precipitated  by  it.  (Yolckel.) 


Pseudosulphocyanogen. 

WoHLER.    GVh.  69,  271. 

LiEBiG.     Pogg.  15,  548.     Ann,  Pharm.  10,  I;  also  Pogg.  34,  571. — 

Ann.  Pharm.  11,  12;  25,  4.— Ann,  Pharm,   39,  109,  201  and  202 

(die  Annierkungen).— iinn.  Pharm.  50,  337. 
Parnell.    Phil,  Mag.  J.  17,  249 ;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  39,  198. 
VoLCKEL.      Ann.  Pharm.  43,  80.— Po^^.  58, 145;  62,  607. 
Laurent  &  Gerhardt.    iiT.  jinn,  Chim.  Phys.  1 9,  98;  also  Cotnf>L  rend. 

22,  460. 
Alex.  Jamieson.    Ann.  Pharm.  59,  339. 

The  so-called  Sulphoeyanogen  (Liebi^),  Oxysulphide  of  Cyanogen 
(Yolckel). — This  compound  was  first  obtained  by  Wohler,  who  regarded 
it  as  identical  with  hydropersulphocyanic  acid,  CNHS',  which  he  dis- 
covered at  the  same  time.  Liebig  afterwards  prononnced  it  to  be  solpho- 
cyanogen,  CNS*,  or  a  componnd  isomeric  therewith;  the  more  recent 
analyses  by  Pamell,  Yolckel,  Laurent  &  Gerhardt^  and  Jamieson,  hare 
assigned  to  it  a  more  complicated  formula,  but  even  this  is  not  yet  com- 
pletely determined. 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and  oxidizing  agents  on 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid  and  the  aqueous  ^jBolutions  of  the  sulpho- 
cyanides. 

Preparation.  1.  By  heating  nitric  acid  with  sulphocranide  of  potas- 
sium.— Wohler  boils  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  dilate  nitric  acid, 
till  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pseudosulphocyanogen  is  separated,  and  col- 
lects the  product  immediately  on  a  filter,  because  it  would  be  decomposed 
by  longer  boiling. — Liebig  dissolves  1  pt.  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
in  a  mixture  of  2  to  2^  pts.  strong  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*43,  and  3  pts. 
water,  decants  the  mixture  from  the  crystals  of  nitre  which  are  produced, 
and  heats  it  gently,  till  it  suddenly  boils  up  violently,  giving  off  nitric 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  and  depositing  pseudosulphocyanogen,  which  is 
then  collected  in  a  filter.  If  more  than  3  pts.  of  nitric  acid  be  used,  the 
process  fails  altogether. 

2.  By  passing  chlorine  gas  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium. — Liebig  uses  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
sulphocyanide  (which  must  be  free  from  carbonate  of  potash,  or  if  it 
contains  that  compound,  must  be  purified  from  it  bv  means  of  hydrochloric 
acid),  and  warms  it,  to  prevent  the  stoppage  of  the  gas-delivery  tube  by 
the  crystallization  of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  more  concentrated  the 
solution,  tlie  more  does  the  yellow  colour  of  the  precipitate  incline  to 
reddish;  if  the  solution  be  too  dilute,  no  precipitate  is  obtained. — Yolckel, 
on  the  contrary,  cools  the  concentrated  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  with  cold  water,  while  the  chlorine  is  being  passed  into  it.— 
From  a  moderately  dilute  solution,  a  lighter  coloured  precipitate  of 
hydrothiocyanic  acid  is  obtained  in  place  of  the  pseudosulphocyanogen. 
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Pflendoenlphoeyanogen  is  best  pnrified  by  solaiion  in  oil  of  vitriol  and 
precipitation  bj  water. 

The  psendosulphocjanoffen  prodneed  by  nitric  acid  is  contaminated 
with  hydrothiocyanic  acid;  on  treating  the  product  with  aqueous 
potash,  the  psendosnlphocyanogen  dissolves  first,  and  the  residue,  con* 
sisting  chiefly  of  hydrothiocyanic  acid,  exhibits  a  paler  yellow  colour. 
(Pamell.) 

Properties,  Orange-yellow,  amorphous  powder,  or  loosely  aggregated 
mass,  soft  to  the  touch,  producing  a  strong  stain,  and  inodorous.  (Wohler, 
Liebig.)— The  yellow  powder  prepared  by  (2)  frequently  appears  under 
the  microscope  to  be  mixed  with  white  [pale  yellow  ?1  needles  and  scales 
[of  hydropersulphocyanic  or  hydrothiocyanic  acid?J;  if  however  the 
passage  of  the  chlorine  be  interrupted  now  and  then,  and  the  liquid 
filtered,  some  of  the  precipitates  obtained  appear  almost  free  from 
crystals.  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt) 

Calculation  of  the  composition ,  according  to  various  formule. 

Liebig.  (««r«o-.)                          PanicU.  VttlckeL  "~~  ^ 

2C....     12     ....     20-69          12  C...      72    ....  20-06  8  C...  48  ....  19-8S 

1  N....     14     ....     24*14            6  N....       84    ....  23*40  4  N....  56  ....  2314 

2S....    32    ....    55*17          12  S....     192    ....  53*48  8  8....  128  ....  62-89 

3  H....        3    ....  0*83  2  H....  2  ....  0*83 

O....          o     ....  2*23  O....  o  ....  3*31 


58    .... 

100*00 

359 

....  100*00 

242 

100*00 

Laur.  &  Gerb. 

Jandeaon. 

60. 

36 

••■• 

20*57 

4  C 

.    24    ....    19*04 

3N 

..•«.*•       4i« 

..•. 

24*00 

2N 

.    28    ....    22*22 

68. 

96 

.... 

54*86 

4  S 

.     64    ....    50*80 

H. 

1 

a»— 

0*57 

2  H 

O 

.      2    ....       1*58 
8    ....      6*36 

175 

•*•• 

100*00 

126    ....  10000 

Analjses: 

Liebig. 

Pamell. 

VSlckel. 

Laur.  &  Gerh. 

Jamieson. 

O .... 

• 

•••••t. 

20*06    

...     19*93 

20*45     

.    19*17 

N.... 

» 

23*23    

...     23*31 

•ta***«e                                     •••■■••! 

.    22*36 

8....    55*84  to  56*15    .. 

52*59    

...    62*68 

53-90    

,    50*88 

H....      0-33  to    0*96    . 

0*92    

...       1*08 

0*66    

1*58 

O.... 

• 

3*20    

...      300 

#•••••••                                   ■••••■■ 

601 

100*00    100*00    100*00 

All  these  analyses  were  made  with  pseodosulphocjanogen  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  aqueous  snlphocyaniae  of  potassium. — Liebig 
dried  it  in  vacuo  before  analysing  it. — Pamell  dried  it  partly  over  the 
water-bath,  partly  at  242^,  at  which  latter  temperature  a  slight  odour  of 
eynxiottexk  was  apparent. — Volckel  does  not  state  the  temperature  at  which 
his  sabstance  was  dried. — Laurent  &  Gerhardt  dried  the  portion  which 
appeared  under  the  microscope  to  be  nearly  free  from  white  crystals,  for 
a  long  time,  and  at  a  high  temperature.  Jamieson  boiled  the  precipitate 
with  water  as  long  as  anything  was  dissolved  out,  and  examined  the  pure 
yellow  powder  which  remained.  During  this  boiling,  the  odour  of 
cyanogen  was  perceptible,  and  the  water  dissolved  hydrosulphocyanio 
acid,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  another  sulphnr-compound.  As 
the  preparation  might  bave  boon  decomposed,  doling  this  long  boiling, 
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And  iiidfeordr  li  is  not  staied  how  the  snbitande  wm  dried  Before  MXiMljaHa, 
the  analytical  results  are  not  mnch  to  be  trosted,  especiallj  as  the  amount 
of  oxygen  comes  out  too  great.  This  amount  of  oxygen  is  regarded  by 
hiMg{Ann.  Fharm.  50,  387)  as  yeiy  problematical,  inasmuch  as,  in  the 
dry  distillation  of  psendosulphocyanogen,  no  oxygenized  product  is 
obtained,  except  water;  Liebig  however  regards  the  eonsiderable  amount 
of  hydrogen  obtained  by  Jamieson  as  very  probable. 

DecompoiiiioM,  Pseudosulphocyanogen  heated  in  a  class  tube  nres 
off  cyanogen  gas,  sulphur,  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  leaves  a  yellow 
body  [meBou],  which  disappears  without  residue  at  a  red  heat.  (Liebig.) 
It  gives  off  sulphur,  sulphide  of  carbon,  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  and 
ammonia,  and  leaves  mellon.  (Volckel,  Ann.  Pham,  43,  88.)  [What 
becomes  of  the  oxygen  which  Volckel  supposes  to  exist  in  pseudosulpho- 
cyanogen f]  It  gives  off  nothing  but  sulphur  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  and 
leaves  mellon.  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt) 

3CWH8*  -  9  +  6CS«  +  CBN»H». 

If  the  pseudosulphocyanogen  is  moist^  it  gives  off,  when  heated,  sulphur 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  black  residuoi  which  bums  away 
in  the  air  with  a  glimmering  light.  (Liebig.) 

2.  Dry  chlorine  gas  does  not  act  on' slightly  heated  pseudosulpho- 
cyanogen j  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  it  abstracts  the  greater  part 
of  the  hydrogen,  so  that  the  residue,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
gives  on  mere  traces  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid;  at  a  red  heat,  the 
chlorine  gives  off  chloride  of  sulphur,  fixed  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  a 
yellow  residue  [mellon].  (Liebig,  Pogg,  15,  559,  and  Ann.  Pharm.  39, 
212.)  At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  chlorine  exerts  no  action;  at  100^  it 
acts  feebly;  at  290^  it  produces  chloride  of  sulphur,  hydrochloric  acid, 
fixed  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  a  yellow  residue  of  mellon.  (Volckel, 
Pogg.  58,  145.)  —  3.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  pseudosulphocyanogen,  with 
formation  of  salphuric  acid.  (Wbhler.) 

4.  Pseudosnlphoc^nogen  heated  in  the  perfectly  dry  state  with 
potassium,  exhibits  vivid  iucandescence,  gives  off  a  combustible  gas,  and 
leaves  a  yellow  mixture  of  sulphocyanide  and  sulphide  of  potassium. 
(Wohler.)  The  combustible  gas  is  perhaps  cyanogen,  mixed  with  the 
vapours  of  sulphur  and  sulphide  of  carbon;  the  fused  yellow  mixture  turns 
red  when  kept  for  some  time  in  the  fused  state;  after  fusion  for  a  short 
time,  it  often  contains  nothing  but  sulphocyanide  and  cyanide  of  potass! am; 
after  longer  fusion,  also  sulphide  of  potassium. 

5.  Pseudosulphocyanogen  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  hydrosulphate 
of  potassium,  formbg  hydjosulphocyanio  and  hydrothiomellonie  acid,  the 
latter  being  separated  on  the  addition  of  a  stronger  acid,  in  the  form  of  a 
yellowish  white  mucus.  (Liebig,  Jamieson.) — The  solution  of  pseudo^ 
sulphocyanogen  in  aqueous  protosulphide  of  potassium,  after  precipitation 
by  nvdrochlorio  acid  and  filtering,  imparts  a  oark  red  colour  to  ferric  salts^ 
Similarly  with  the  solution  in  sulphide  of  barium ;  if  the  pseudosulpho* 
cyanogen  is  in  excess,  the  filtered  solution  does  not  actually  blacken 
lead-salts;  but  when  treated  with  acids,  it  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
and  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  yellowish  white  precipitate,  forms  with 
ferric  salts  a  deep  red  mixture,  which  is  clear  at  first,  but  after  a  while 
deposits  a  yellowish  precipitate.  (Liebig,  Poga,  15,  656.)— The  solution 
of  pseudosulphocyanogen  in  aqueous  hydrosulphate  of  potassium  yields 
wiui  hydrochloric  acid  a  yellowish  white>  gummy  ptedpitatei  the  amount 
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of  anlpbinr  in  whkh  diffefs  oonsideral)^  from  tliat  in  pstodosolpbo* 
eyanogen;  mellonide  of  potawiam  and  Bulpbooarbooate  of  potasaiam 
KS,CS%  appear  to  be  fonned  in  thia  reaetion.  (Liebig^  Ann.  I*harm.  39, 
112.) — ^Wben  paeadosulpboojanogen  is  diaeolyed  in  hjdroaulpbate  of 
potaasinm,  a  small  qnantiij  of  a  brown  anbstance  remains  nndissolred. 
The  yellowish  white  gummy  precipitate  produced  by  acids  is  hydrothio* 
mellonic  acid,  C'N^H^SS  its  formation  being  represented  by  the  following 
equation  [in  which,  howeyer,  psendosulphocyanogen  is  incorrectly  regarded 
aeCPNS'J: 

4(?NS»  +  4(K8,HS)  +  6H0  -  0»N*H»KS*  +  7HS  +  KS»  +  2(KO,C0*). 

SolphomeUonide 
of  potasaiam. 

Hence  the  acid  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  hydrochlorio  or  acetic 
acid  is  contaminated  with  sulphur  derired  from  the  KS*.  Gerhardt  g^ves 
the  following  equation,  in  which  pseudosulphocyanogen  is  regarded  as 
C'H'HS*; 

2C«N»HS^  +:4H0  «  C«N<H*S<  +  2C«NHS«  +  2C0»  +  4S. 

Hydroiulpho* 
-cyanic  add* 

According  to  Jamieson's  own  statement,  the  solution  contains  a  laige 

quantity  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium. 

6.  with  cold  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalis,  pseudosuIphoc3ranogen 
appears  to  unite  without  decomposition  (vid.  inf,h  but  on  tbe  application 
of  heat,  a  solution  is  formed,  which,  instead  of  pseudosulphocyanogen, 
contains  hydrothiocyanic  acid,  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  and  other  products. 
Pseudosulphocyanogen  boiled   with  caustic  potash  acquires  a  deeper 
yellow  colour,  without  dissolying;  after  decantation  of  the  alkaline  liquid, 
it  dissolyes  in  water,  leaying  howeyer  a  yellow  substance,  and  for  the  most 
part  also  in  alcohol,  forming  a  solution  which  imparts  a  dark  red  colour 
to  ferric  salts.  (Liebig,  JPogg.  15,  555.)-— The  dark  red  solution  of  pseudo^ 
sulphocyanogen  in  potash  becomes  light  yellow  and  giyes  off  ammonia 
when  boiled  with  potash  for  a  longer  time;  if  it  be  then  mixed  with  acids, 
it  efferyesces  briskly,  and  yields  a  precipitate  consisting  of  sulphur,  and 
a  pale  yellow  substance,  which  separates  on  cooling  from  a  solution  in 
boiling  water,  in  pale  yellow  flakes.    (Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm.  50,  337.)— 
3  pts.  of  pseudosulphocyanogen  dissolye  in  a  solution  of  4  pts.  hydrate  of 
potash  in  25  pts.  water,  partially  in  the  cold,  completely  when  the  liquid 
is  heated,  the  solution  exhibiting  at  first  a  yellowish  red  colour.     The 
reddish-yellow  liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  brown-black  substance,  like 
paracyanoKen,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohoL    From  the  remaining 
liquiil,  acids  throw  down  a  yellow  mixture  of  a  similar  brown-black  sub- 
stance and  hydrothiocyanic  acid,  which  latter  may  be  partially  dissolved 
out  by  boiline  alcohol,  and  then  completely  by  potash.     Besides  hydro- 
thiocyanic acid  and  the  brown-black  substance,  the  alkaline  solution  also 
contains  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphite 
of  potash.  (Pamell.) — If  the  potash-solution  be  allowed  to  act  on  excess 
of  pseudosulphocyanogen,  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  acids  from 
the  resulting  solution   likewise  contains  undecomposed   pseudosulpho- 
cyanogen, which  may  be  separated  by  its  greater  solubility;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  potash-ley  is  in  excess,  or  if  the  mixture  be  heated  for  a 
longer  time^  the  precipitate  thrown  down  hj  acids  is  of  a  piler  yellow 
colour  and  looser  consistence.     Hydrothiocyanic  acid  is  also  produced 
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when  p86iidosaIplioc3ranogen  is  boiled  with  barjrta-water  or  carbonate  of 
potash.  On  heating  it  with  aqneous  ammonia,  the  liquid  takes  np  a 
small  qnantitj  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  a  trace  of  hjdrothiocyanate^ 
and  the  nndissolred  yellow  body  which  constitutes  the  principal  portion 
is  free  hydrothiocyanic  acid.  (Pamell.) — ^When  pseudosulphocyanogen  is 
continuously  boiled  with  dilute  potash,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by 
acids,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  are  set  free,  and 
the  resulting  precipitate,  when  boiled  with  alcohol,  leaves  not  a  brown- 
black,  but  a  yellowish  white  residue.  (Volckel^  Ann.  Fharm.  48,  89,  and 
Pogg.  58,  145.) 

dmhinatums.    Pseudosulphocyanogen  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  in 
its  original  state  by  water.  (Wohler,  Liebig.) 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  (Wohler);  is  insoluble  both  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  (Volckel).  That  which  Wohler  found  to  dissolve  in 
alcohol  was  probably  an  admixture  of  hydropersulphocyanic  acid. 

ScUta  of  PsetidonUphocyanogen, — If  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  alkalis 
in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution  unite  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
pseudosulphocyanogen,  without  producing  any  alteration  in  it^  the  fol- 
lowing compounds  must  be  enumerated  under  this  head. 

Ammonia^iaU* — Cold  aqueous  ammonia  dissolves  but  a  small  quantity 
of  pseudosulphocyanogen  (the  greater  part  according  to  Liebig);  the 
solution  gives  off  all  its  ammonia  when  evaporated.  (Wohler.) 

Potashr-aalt. — Pseudosulphocyanogen  immersed  in  solution  of  potash 
acquires  a  deeper  orange-yellow  colonr  without  dissolving  to  any  con- 
siderable amount;  on  decanting  the  yellow  alkaline  liquid,  washing  the 
residue  with  alcohol,  and  pouring  water  upon  it,  it  immediately  acquires 
a  ruby  colour  and  dissolves  auick]y.  The  reddish  yellow  neutral  liquid 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  red,  transparent,  brittle  mass,  which  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  sparinglv  in  potash,  and,  when  heated,  gives  off  sulphur 
and  fuses  into  pure  colourless  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  (Wohler.) 
Pseudosulphocyanogen  triturated  with  cold  concentrated  potash-solution, 
dissolves  completely  on  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  the  pseudosulpho- 
cyanogen in  its  ori^nal  state,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  does  not  retain 
any  compound  of  sulphocyanogen.  (Volckel.) 

Lead-mlt. — The  solution  of  the  potash-salt  forms  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  lead-salts.  (Wohler.)  If  the  solution  obtained  by  triturating 
pseudosulphocyanogen  with  strong  potash-ley  and  adding  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  oe  precipitated  with  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  acetic 
acid  added  till  an  acid  reaction  is  produced  a  yellowish  brown  precipitate 
is  obtained,  the  composition  of  which  is  as  follows : 

Vtflcka 

8  C  48    ....    10-71    ........    10-55 

4  N 56    ...,     12-50 

2  Pb 208     ....    46-43    46-09 

8  8  128    ....    28-57 

O  8    ....      1-79 

448    ...,  100-00 
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The  aqneons  solation  of  the  potash-salt  does  not  redden  ferric  salts; 
it  forms  yellow  precipitates  with  cupric  scUis  and  with  tnercurous  nitrate^ 
and  a  deep  yellow  with  nitrate  of  nlver.  (Wohler.) 

Lauaign^a  Sulphoeyanogen  f 

When  1  pt.  of  protochloride  of  sulphur  and  2  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury 
are  sealed  up  in  a  wide  glass  tube,  and  left  for  several  days  at  a  tem- 
perature of  15°  to  20°,  protochloride  of  mercury  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  together  with  an  orange-yellow  substance  not  yet  examined,  while  a 
sublimate  is  formed,  amounting  to  -^^  of  the  whole,  and  consisting  of  trans- 
parent and  colourless  rhombic  lam insB,  having  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of 
chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  a  caustic  taste.  These  crystals  contain  24*2  p.  c. 
sulphur,  ana  75' 8  p.  c.  cyanogen,  and  therefore  consist  of  SCy*  ¥  [The 
quantity  of  cyanogen  was  not  determined  direcUy,  and  no  search  whatever  waa  made  for 
chlorine.]  The  laminsD-  generally  assume  a  yellow  and  afterwards  an 
orange  colour.  Potassium  decomposes  them  with  evolution  of  heat,  and 
sometimes  with  visible  combustion,  forming  sulphide  and  cyanide  of 
potassium.  They  dissolve  in  aqueous  potash,  forming  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium.  They  dissolve  more  readily  in  water,  less  readily  in  alcohol ; 
the  former  solution  reddens  litmus  strongly,  the  kktter  only  on  addition  of 
water.  The  aqueous  solution  converts  finely  divided  silver  into  sulphide. 
(Lassaigne,  Ann.  Chvm.  Pkyt.  39,  197;  also  J.  Chim.  mid,  5,  1;  also 
Schw.  55,  132.) 

Liebig  {Pogg.  15,  559),  using  dry  materials,  obtained  no  crystalline 
sublimate,  even  after  several  months ;  in  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  the  mixture  gave  off  pure  cyanogen  gas  on  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat,  and  with  more  water  a  uirge  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas 
was  likewise  evolved,  but  no  ciystak  sublimed. 

Hydrothiocyanic  Acid.   C»N»H«S»o». 

Hydrothiocyansaurey  Thwcyanwassergtofaaure, — Discovered  by  Pamell 
in  1840. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis  on  pseudosulphocyanogeu. 
Also,  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  this  lighter  yellow  acid  is  precipitated  instead 
of  pseudosulphocyanogen.  (Pamell.) 

Preparation.  3  parts  of  pseudosulphocyanogeu  are  digested  for  three 
hours  at  49^  with  a  solution  of  4  pts.  hydrate  of  potash  in  25  pts.  water; 
the  liquid  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour;  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
brown-black  substance  which  separates  on  cooling;  hydrochloric  acid 
added;  the  resulting  precipitate  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  water  till 
the  chloride  of  potassium  is  removed;  the  residue  boiled  with  alcohol; 
the  solution  filtered  from  the  residual  brown  matter;  and  the  filtrate 
distilled  nearly  to  dryness.  (Pamell.) 

The  acid  remains  in  the  residue  in  pale,  lemon-yellow,  crystalline 
flakes.  It  tastes,  after  a  while,  extremely  bitter  and  sharp;  introduced 
into  the  nose  in  the  form  of  dust,  it  excites  sneezing;  its  aqueous  solution 
reddens  litmus  after  a  while.  ^Pamell.) 

The  quantity  of  acid  obtained  by  continued  boiling  of  pseudosulpho- 
cyanogeu with  dilute  potash,  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
'  VOL*  vm.  I 
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exhausting  the  precipitate  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  leaves  a  yellowish 
white  residue,  is  bnt  small;  by  continned  boiling  with  potash  it  snfferfli 
further  decomposition,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  being  formed;  it 
requires  500  pts.  of  alcohol  to  dissolve  it  completely;  its  composition 
appears  also  to  be  different  from  that  which  Parnell  assigns  to  it  (yid, 
inf.).  The,  acid  appears  therefore  to  differ  in  composition  according  to 
the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained.  (Volckel.) 


IOC    

At  100^. 
60 

..M     17-44    .... 
....     20-35     .... 
....       1-75    .... 
....     55-81     ..., 
....       4-65     .... 

ParnelU 

17-69    .... 

20-37     .... 

1  76     .... 

5516    .... 

5-12    .... 

V»lckeL 
....     16-77 

5N  

....     19-71 

6  H  

6 

1-78 

12  S    

192 

....     58-76 

2  0 

16 

....      2-98 

CWN«H«S»0« 

344 

....  100-00     ... 

10000    .... 

....  10000 

Aeeordingr  to  Ptrnell,  it  b  2H0,C><^N<H<Si>,  bat  he  likewise  regards  it  as  a  quadro- 
basic  acid. 

The  acid  heated  in  a  tube  gives  off  sulphur,  sulphide  of  carbon^  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  leaves  a  brown  substance  [mellon?].  In  the 
air  it  bums  with  a  sulphureous  flame,  leai^ing  the  same  brown  substance. 
—-By  nitric  acid  it  is  completely  converted  into  sulphuric  and  carbonic 
add,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes. 

It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  trnter,  bnt  dissolves  in  42  pts.  of  boiling 
water. 

It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  without 
alteration.     It  is  likewise  slightly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  dissolves  in  25  pftrts  of  cold  and  7  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol;  the 
yellow  solution,  if  concentrated,  is  precipitated  by  water;  wh6n  evapor- 
ated, it  becomes  covered  with  a  shining  film,  but  yields  no  crystals.^- 
Wood-spirit  exhibits  about  the  same  degree  of  solvent  power,  likewise 
forming  a  yellow  solution  which  is  precipitated  by  water. 

The  acid  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates  only  at  a  boiling  heat. 
Its  salts,  the  Thiocyanides,  are  not  crystallizable;  those  of  the  alk^is  are 
yellow;  those  of  the  heavy  metals  white,  yellow,  brown,  or  black.  The 
alkaline  thiocyanides  are  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  their  aqueous 
solutions. 

.immontct-ta^.— The  solution  obtained  by  digesting  the  acid  in  aqueous 
ammonia  yields,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  free 
acid,  a  yellow,  neutral,  very  bitter  salt,  soluble  in  water. 

Potash  and  Soda^sdUt, — The  solution  'of  the  acid  in  either  of  these 
alkalis  leaves  on  evaporation  a  yellow  amorphous  residue. 

Baryta-talt'^'Bj  digesting  baryta  water  with  the  acid,  precipitating 
the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  filtering,  and  evaporating  tbe 
yellow  filtrate,  a  yellow  amorphous  residue  is  obtained. 

^n-«a?^.— The  aqueous  acid  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  hydro- 
chlorate  of  stannic  oxide. 

LeadsaU. — Formed  by  precipitating  either  the  neutral  or  the  ba«ic 
acetate  of  lead  with  the  aqueous  acid.  The  yellow  precipitate  subjected 
to  dry  distillation  yields  sulphur,  sulphide  of  carbon,  C3ranic  acid,  and 
sulphide  of  lead.    With  nitric  acid  it  immediately  yields  sulphate  of  lead. 
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Others  of  the  stronger  acids,  as  well  as  hjdrosalphnric  acid,  precipitate 
the  hydrothiocjanjc  acid  from  it  without  alteration.  Aqueom  alkalis 
blacken  it  by  forming  a  basic  salt. 

Calculation  (a).  Calculation  (b).                        Parnell. 

10  C 60  ....  7-75               6  C  36  ....  902    8-67 

6N 70  ....  9-04                3N 42  ....  10-53 

^H 4  ....  0-52                   H 1  ....  0-25     0-50 

4  Pb    ....  416  ....  53-75                2  Pb 208  ....  52-13    51-95 

12  S  192  ....  24-81                6  S  96  ....  24-06 

4  0 32  ....  4-13                2  0 16  ....  4-01 


774    ....  10000  399    ....  100-00 

SCdcuiation  a  is  nmde  according  to  Pameirs  hjpothesis;  calculation 
lich  agrees  better  with  the  analysis,  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
hydrothiocyanic  acid  is  C^N'^H'S'O'.  If  pseudosulphocyanogen  be  really 
C*N*HS^  as  supposed  by  Laurent  &  Oerhardt,  hydrothiocyanic  acid  must, 
according  to  the  latter  formnlA>  be  Fseudoiulphocyanogen  +  2H0.  But 
the  calculation  of  the  acid  itself  according  to  this  formula  does  not 
agree  well  with  PamelFs  analysis.  Either  the  acid  examined  by  Pamell 
or  its  lead-^salt  was  impure;  for  it  is  impossible  to  devise  a  formula  in 
accordance  with  both.] 

Copper-MU* — The  aqueous  acid  forms  an  ochre-brown  precipitate  with 
sulphate  of  copper.  The  dried  precipitate  is  resolred  by  destructive  dis* 
tillation  into  sulphur,  sulphide  of  carbon,  cyanic  acid,  aud  sulphide  of 
copper.  Nitric  acid,  oil  of  vitriol,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  hydrosulphuric 
acid  decompose  it,  and  alkalis  convert  it  into  a  black  basic  salt. 

Mercury-Bait, — The  aqueous  acid  forms  a  black  precipitate  with 
mercurous  nitrate,  but  with  corrosive  sublimate  a  white  precipitate 
which  turns  yellow  when  the  liquid  is  heated.  This  precipitate,  when 
dry,  yields  by  destructive  distillation  the  same  products  as  the  lead-salt ; 
nitnc  acid  converts  it  into  a  white  powder,  which  dissolves  immediately 
on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid;  alkalis  convert  it  into  a  basic 
salt. 

Silver-satL — Tbe'solution  of  1  pt.  acid  in  10,000  pts.  water  is  still  in 
a  condition  to  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver.  The  yellow  flakes  obtained 
by  using  more  concentrated  solutions  slowly  collect  together,  turning 
black  at  the  same  time,  but  without  giving  off  gas,  the  change  being 
accelerated  by  sunshine  or  by  heat.  On  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
silver-solution  to  an  aqueous  mixture  of  hydrothiocyanic  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  hydrothiocyanate  of  silver  is  first  precipitated,  and  afterwards,  on 
the  ad(ution  of  more  silver-solution,  the  chloride  of  silver. — The  black 
precipitate  contains  70*14  p.  c.  silver  and  16*01  p.  c.  sulphur;  hence  it 
appears  to  be  a  compound  of  the  neutral  silver-salt  with  oxide  of  silver. 
— Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  the  precipitate,  giving  off  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  and  decomposes  it  at  the 
same  time;  oil  of  vitriol  exerts  no  action  upon  it;  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  sulphuretted  hydrofi:en  separate  the  hydrothiocyanic  acid,  and  form 
sulphate  or  sulphide  of  silver.     The  salt  is  insoluble  in  ammonia. 

Flatinumrsalt, — The  aqueous  acid  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
bichloride  of  platinum.  (Pamell.) 

I  2 
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Sesqui-hydrosulphate  of  Cyanogen,    2C'N,3HS? 

Literature  for  Sesqui-hydrosidphate  and  Bi-hydrostdphate  of  Cyanogen. 

Gat-Lussac.    Aim,   Chim.  95,  136  j  also  GUb.  53,    163 ;  also  Schw. 

16,  51. 
Vauquelin.    Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  9, 113;  also  Schw,  25,  71. 
PoRRETT.     Ann.  Phil,  13,  363. 
WoHLER.     Qilb,  69,  TUQy—Pogg.  3,  177. 
LiEBiG  &  WoHLER.     Pogg.  24,  167. 

VoLCKEL.     Ann,  Pharm.  38,  314, — Pogg,  62,  115;  63,  96. 
Laurent.     Lawr.  do  Gerh.  O,  R,  1850,  373;  Pharm,  Cenir.  1851,  93; 

abstr.  Oompt.  rend.  30, 618;  Instit,  1850,  162;  Jahresber.  1850,  360. 

Flaveanswcusergtqfsaure  (Berzelius),  Untenchwefduren-Sckwefelwas' 
serstofsaure  (Volckel). — Discovered  in  1815  by  Gay-Lnssac;  more 
miuutely  examined  by  Vauqaelin,  Porrett,  and  Volckel.  IT  More  recently 
by  Laurent,  who  assigns  to  it  the  formala  OH'N'S",  or  C'HSN,  and 
regards  it  as  a  kind  of  amide  of  oxalic  acid,  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
of  SiUphoxalenide  {oxalenide  sulfure,)  IT. 

FormMxon.  A  mixture  of  cyanogen  gas  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  latter  not  in  excess,  condenses  slowly  in  the  proportion  of  2  vol.  cya- 
nogen to  3  vol.  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  yellow  needles.  (Gay- 
Lussac.)  In  the  dry  state  the  gases  do  not  act  upon  one  another. 
(Porrett,  Vauquelin.)  But  a  drop  of  water  quickly  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  greenish  yellow  crystals— or  brownish  yellow  if  the  cyanogen 
is  in  excess^-only  partially  soluble  iu  water.  The  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  two  gases,  nowever,  act  upon  one  another  in  the  same  manner. 
(Porrett.)  [The  excess  of  cyanogen  probably  forms  with  the  water  a 
substance  of  the  nature  of  paracyanogen].  If  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
be  admitted  to  the  gases,  they  condense  immediately,  forming  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  needles.  (Vauquelin.) 

Preparation,  2  vol.  cyanogen  gas  are  mixed  in  a  bell-jar  over  mer- 
cury with  not  more  than  3  vol.  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  the  undried 
states  (Gay-Lussac.)  —  2.  The  two  eases  are  passed  together,  the  cyano- 
gen being  a  little  in  excess,  into  [absolute?]  alcohol.  The  alcohol  acquires 
a  yellow  colour,  and  on  evaporation  leaves  the  compound  crystallized  in 
radiated  gruups.  If  too  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  present,  the 
alcohol  deposits  the  red  compound,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  instead  of  tho 
yellow.  Water  may  also  be  used  instead  of  alcohol ;  but  in  that  case  part 
of  the  yellow  compound  is  decomposed,  with  deposition  of  a  brown  sub- 
stance. (VcilckeL)  [Although  Volckel  states  {Ann.  Pharm.  38,  314,) 
that  the  alcoholic  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  the  pure  compound  in 
crystals,  he  nevertheless  remarks  {Ann,  Pharm,  38,  319,)  that  when  the 
alcohol  is  evaporated,  either  at  ordinary,  or  at  higher  temperatures,  it  is 
almost  wholly  decomposed,  and  converted  into  a  brown  substance  con- 
taining sulphur,  and  consequently  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  pure 
state  by  this  process.]  —  IT  3.  Laurent  passed  cyanogen  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (tho  latter  in  great  excess)  into  a  laree  bottle,  the  sides  of 
which  were  moistened  with  water,  and  purifiea  the  resulting  yellow 
needles  by  recrystallization  from  ether.  T 
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Properties,    Yellow  needles.    (Gay  Lussao.)     The  aqueous  solution' 
does  not  redden  litmus;  it  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  very  pungent  taste, 
and  strongly  bitter  after-taste.  (Yauquelin.) 

Caleulaiion.  AntUytii* 

According  to  Gay-Lussac.  According  to  Laurent.  Laarent. 

4  C  ., 24    ....     2.3-30  2  C    12     ....     27*9  26*0 

2N 28    ....    2719  N   14    ....    32-6 

3H 3     ....      2-91  H   1     ....      2-3  23 

3  S  48    ....    46-60  S    16     ....    372  382 

C*N«H»S»....  103    ....  10000  C2NHS 43    ....  100-0 

As  the  presence  of  water  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  this  com- 
pound, it  is  possible  that  the  constituents  of  the  water  may  enter  into  it; 
in  which  case  the  compound  will  be  C^N'H^S'O. — Berzelius  regards  it  as 
the  hydrogen-acid  of  an  unknown  radical,  Flavean,  C*N*H*S',  and 
therefore  represents    it   W    the    formula    H,C*N*H*S'. — Volckel    re- 

Sards  it  as  a  compound  oi  2  At.  sulphide  of  urene,  C'NHS,  with  1  At. 
ydrosulphnrio  acid,  =  2C'NHS,HS;  he  likewise  remarks  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  allantoin,  C*N*H'0',  in  which  30  are  replaced  by  3S. — 
^.  According  to  Lauren t*s  analysis,  this  compound  is  not  a  sesqui-  but  a 
proto-hydrosulphate  of  cyanogen,  C*N,HS.  As,  however,  it  is  converted 
by  acids  and  alkalis  in  presence  of  water  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia 
(m  a  similar  manner  to  the  following  compound,  q.v,),  Laurent  regards  it 
as  a  kind  of  amide  of  oxalic  acid,  viz.  as  Sulphoxalenide  {oxalknide  suU 
furi\  the  sulphur-compound  corresponding  to  oxcUenide  (oxalate  of  am- 
monia minus  3  At.  water),  a  compound  not  yet  actually  obtained  :  thus, 
Oxalenide  =  (C»HO*,NH*— 3H0)  =  CHNO ;  Sulphoxalenide  = 
CHNS.  1[. 

Decompositions.  The  aqueous  solution  kept  out  of  contact  of  air, 
assumes  a  brown  colour  of  continually  increasing  intensity,  acquires  the 
odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and,  like  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen, 
deposits  bro?ni  flocks.  (Yauquelin.)  The  alcoholic  solution,  when  eva- 
porated, undergoes  a  similar  decomposition,  depositing  a  brown  substance 
containing  sulphur.  ( Yolckel.) — The  compound,  when  boiled  with  dilute 
acids  or  sJkalis,  takes  up  6  At.  water,  and  is  resolved  into  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  ammonia,  and  an  oxalate  of  the  alkali;  but,  when  ooiled  with  a 
strong  solution  of  potash,  it  takes  up  3  At.  water,  and  forms  sulphide, 
cyanide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  (Yolckel.) 

C<N^H»S»  +  2K0  +  6H0  =  C*K«08  +  2NH8  +3HS. 
and 

C^N'IPSS  +  3K0  =  KS  +  C?NK  +  0»N«KS»  +  3H0. 

The  aqueous  solution  throws  down  sulphide  of  silver  from  the  nitrate, 
with  evolution  of  cyanogen  (Yauquelin,  Yolckel): 

C*N«H»S»  +  3(AgO,NO*)  «  2C«N  +  3AgS  +  3HO  +  3NO*. 

On  mixing  the  aqueous  solution,  first  with  potash,  and  then  with  an 
acid,  the  formation  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  becomes  apparent. 
(Porrett.) — The  aqueous  solution  does  not  form  an  immediate  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  lead,  (Gay-Lussac,)  or  with  the  neutral  acetate, 
(Yauquelin)  or  terbasic  acetate  of  lead  (Yolckel);  but  with  the  neutral 
acetate,  sulphide  of  lead  is  precipitated  after  some  time  (Yauquelin, 
Yolckel);  and,  even  if  the  mixture  be  supersaturated  with  potash,  a 
yellow  precipitate  is  formed  which  soon  turns  black.  (Yauquelin.) — The 
clear  mixture  of  the  aqueous  acid  with  green  vitriol,  if  precipitated  by 
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potash,  and  then  supersaturated  with  hydrochlorio  acid,  yields  a  small 
qoantitj  of  prussian  blue.     (Yauqaelin.) 

Combinatiom,  Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
The  aqueous  solution  forms  grej  or  brown  precipitates  with  the  salts 
of  mercury,  gold,  a^d  palladium.  (Porrett.) — The  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  yields  a  brown  precipitate,  without  evolution  of  cyanogen. 
(Vauquelin.) — The  brownish  yellow  precipitate,  formed  with  acetate  of 
copper,  decomposes  very  quickly.     (Volckel.) 


li-hydrosulphate  of  Cyanogen.   C*N,2HS. 

For  the  Literature,  vid.  Sesqui-hydrosulphate  of  Cyanogen  (p.  116). 

Hydrorubeanic  add^  Eubeanwcuierstofidure  (Berzelius);  Schwefelurefi' 
SdiwefelwauerBtoffsdure  (Volckel).  —  Obtained  by  Gay-Lussac  in  the 
form  of  a  baryta-compound;  prepared  in  the  separate  state  by  Wohler  in 
1821,  and  more  exactly  investigated  both  by  him  and  by  Liebig  and  Volckel. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  When  alcohol  is  saturated,  first  with 
cyanogen  gas,  and  then  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  acquires  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  deposits  a  large  number  of  small  crystals  of  this  com* 
pound.  (Wohler.)  The  two  gases  may  also  be  passed  into  the  solution 
simultaneously,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  however,  being  kept  in  excess. 
During  this  process,  the  alcohol  first  turns  yellow  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  sesqui-hydrosulphate  of  cyanogen,  but  afterwards  yellowish 
red,  the  sesqui-hydrosulphate  being,  by  the  further  action  of  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  gradually  converted  into  bihydrosulphate;  to  render  the 
conversion  complete,  the  passage  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be 
continued  for  a  considerable  time.  The  crystals  must  bo  recrystallized 
from  alcohol  to  purify  them  from  obstinately  adhering  traces  of  mercap* 
tan  and  sulphide  of  ethyl.  (Volckel). 

2.  Also  when  the  two  gases  aro  brought  together  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining water,  and  their  absorption  is  promoted  by  agitation^  the  water 
soon  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and  deposits  a  continually  increasing  quan- 
tity of'  bihydrosulphate  of  cyanogen  in  yellow  crystalline  flocks,  which, 
by  filtration  and  washing  with  cold  water,  may  be  separated  from  the 
yellow  compound  which  always  forms  at  the  same  time,  but  remains  in 
solution  :  the  red  compound  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  by 
dissolving  it  in  hot  alcohol  and  cooling  the  solution.  (Wohler.)  In  this 
process,  the  passage  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be  continued  for 
a  much  longer  time,  to  convert  the  yellow  compound  completely  into  tho 
red.  The  crystals  which  it  yields  are  always  contaminated  with  a  brown 
substance,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  yellow  compound 
formed  at  the  commencement ;  hence  the  solution  of  the  crystals  in  hot 
alcohol  must  be  purified  by  digebtion  with  animal  charcoal  and  crystal- 
lizing. (Volckel.) 

3.  When  cyanogen  gas  is  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  by- 
drosulphate  of  barium,  sulphur  is  at  &T8t  precipitated,  but  if  the  passage 
of  the  geus  be  continued,  the  precipitate  dissolves,  and  a  dark  brown 
liquid  is  formed.  (Gay-Lussac.)  On  adding  an  acid,  acetic  acid  for 
example,  to  this  solution,  a  copious  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  the 
red  compound.  (Wohler.)  Similarly,  an  aqueous  solution  of  monosulphide 
or  persulphide  of  ammonium  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanogeuj 
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and  deposits  a  portion  of  the  compound,  first  of  a  light  orange-yellow,  but 
afterwards  of  a  darker  colour ;  the  remainder  may  be  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid,     (  Wohler. ) 

Properties,    Small,  yellowish  red,  shining,  opaque  crystals. 

VdlckeL 

2  C 12  ...,  2000  ....  2015  6  C  

N 14  ....  23-33  3  N 

2  H 2  ....     3-33  ....  3-46  7  H 

2  S 32  ....  53-34  ....  5332  6  S  


O 


Lieb]g& 

W5hler. 

36  .... 
42  .... 

19-06)       ^j.ji 
22-22)"" 

7  .... 

3*70  ....     8-64 

96  .... 

50-79  ....  50-04 

8  .... 

4-23  ...     5-31 

CSNH'S*....  60  ...,10000  3C2NH»S»,H0....189  ....10000  ....10000 

Berzelius  regards  the  compound  as  the  hydrogen-acid  of  a  peculiar 
hypothetical  radical,  Rvhean,  C*NHS»,  therefore  =  H,C«NHS-;  Volckel 
regards  it  as  a  compound  of  1  At.  sulphide  of  urene  with  1  At.  hydro* 
sulphuric  acid  =  C'NHS,HS. — Laurent  {Oompt  rend,  20,  850  :  y,  Ann, 
Chim,  Phys,  18,  280)  views  it,  as  Volckel  did  formerly  {Ann.  Pharm. 
38,  318),  as  oxamide,  C*N*HH)S  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sul- 
phur, and  calls  it  StUphoxamide  (oxamide  sulfur^ J,  inasmuch  as  both 
these  compounds,  when  treated  with  alkalis,  yield  oxalic  acid. 

Decompositions,  1.  When  this  compound  is  gently  heated,  the 
smaller  portion  of  it  sublimes  nndecomposed,  while  the  greater  part  turns 
black,  gives  off  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  and  leaves  charcoal  (Wohler). 
Heated  with  finely-divided  copper,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammo- 
niacal  gas  (Wohler)  and  water  (Liebig  and  Wohler.)  —  2.  Chlorine  gas 
decomposes  the  compound  when  heated,  and  forms  chloride  of  sulphur. 
( Volckel. )• — 3.  Nitric  acid  heated  with  the  compound,  forms  sulpnurio 
acid.  (Wohler).  —  4.  The  compound,  boiled  with  aqueous  solution  of 
potash  (strong,  according  to  Volckel)  or  carbonate  of  potash,  yields  sul- 
phide, cyanide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  (Liebig  &  Wohler) : 

2C?NH2S»  +  4K0  =  2KS  +  C?NK  +  C^NKS^  +  4H0. 

But  when  boiled  with  dilute  potash,  it^  yields  ammonia,  sulphide  of 
potassium,  and  oxalate  of  potash: 

C<N«H^S<  +  6K0  +  2H0  =  2NH»  +  4KS  +  C^K^Qs. 

5.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  forming  sal-ammo« 
niac,  hydrosulphnric  acid,  and  oxalic  acid  (Volckel): 

C<N»H<S*  +  8H0  +  2HC1  =  2NH^Cl  +  4HS  +  C^H*0«. 

6.  With  nitrate  of  silver,  bihydrosulphate  of  cyanogen  forms  a  black 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver,  with  evolution  of  cyanogen  and  nitric  acid 
(Wohler): 

C2NH2S2  +  2(AgO,NO»)  ==  2AgS  +  2H0  +  C^n  +  2N08. 

7.  Heated  with  peroxides,  this  compound  yields  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a 
soluble  sulphocyanide.  (Liebig  &  Wohler.)  [?]  —  8.  Dissolved  in  aqueous 
hydrosulphate  of  potassium,  it  yields  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  and.  a 
brown  substance  like  paracyanogen.  (Volckel.) — The  compound  is  not 
decomposed  by  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  even  at  1 00° j  or  by  sulphurous 
acid;  or  by  ammonia,  either  in  the  ^eous  state  or  dissolved  in  water; 
and  not  even  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide. 
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( Volckel.)  It  likewise  dissolyes,  without  deoomposition,  in  oold  potash* 
ley.  (Wohler.) 

CombincUians.  Bihydrosulphate  of  cyanogen  dissolves  hut  very 
sparingly  in  cold  Water,  somewhat  more  abundantly  in  boiling  water, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  (Wohler.) 

It  dissolves  in  OU  of  Vitriol,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  irom  which 
water  precipitates  it  in  its  original  state.  (Wohler.) 

It  dissolves  in  Alcohol  (Wohler),  and  in  Ether,  somewhat  more  readily 
than  in  water.  (Volckel.) 

Compounds  with  MetdU,  In  these  compounds,  according  to  Vdlckel, 
1  At.  H.  is  replaced  by  1  At.  metal. 

Potauiunv^ompound. — ^Bihydrosulphate  of  cyanogen  dissolves  very 
abundantly  in  cold  dilute  potash,  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  from  it  is 
reprecipitated  by  acids  in  its  original  state.  The  solution  does  not  con- 
tain either  sulphide  or  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  When  evaporated  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  it  yields  a  large  number  of  small  crystals,  but 
becomes  continually  deeper  in  colour  (when  heated  it  immediately 
assumes  a  dark  colour),  and  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  sulphide, 
cyanide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  (Wohler.)  This  solution  is 
supposed  by  VolcKel  to  contain  the  compound  C'NHS,KS. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  bihydrosulphate  of  cyanogen  does  not 
precipitate  zinc  or  iron-salts.  (Wohler.) 

Lead-compound, — The  aqueous  solution  of  bihydrosulphate  of  cyano- 
gen forms,  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  thick  orange-yellow  precipitate,  which 
retains  its  colour  when  carefully  dried,  but  if  somewhat  strongly  heated, 
even  by  boiling  with  water,  is  converted  into  black  sulphide  of  lead. 
Aqueous  potash  instantly  converts  it  into  sulphide  of  lead,  while  cyaoide 
and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  pass  into  the  solution.  Boiling  nydro- 
chloric  acid  forms,  with  the  lead  compound,  a  yellowish  red  solution, 
from  which  alcohol  throws  down  the  chloride  of  lead  which  has  been 
formed,  the  undecomposed  hydrosulphate  of  cyanogen  remaining  in  solu- 
tion. (Wohler.) — Volckel  precipitates  the  acetate  of  lead  solution  with 
an  excess  of  alcoholic  hydrosulpnate  of  cyanogen;  for  an  excess  of  the 
lead-salt  partially  decomposes  the  precipitate,  especially  if  the  liquid  be 
not  quickly  filtered  off.  The  precipitate  may  be  dried  by  heat.  In  the 
decomposition  which  takes  place  on  boiling  with  water,  there  are  pro- 
duced, according  to  Vdlckel,  sulphide  of  lead,  cyanogen  gas,  and  a 
solution  containing  both  yellow  and  red  hydrosulphate  of  cyanogen, 
according  to  the  equation: 

5C?NHPbS2  =  6PbS  +  20^  +  CWH»S«  +  C«NH«S». 

(Volckel).— [It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  cyanogen  is  in  excess, 
part  only  otthe  red  hydrosulphate  of  cyanogen  is  converted  into  the 
yellow  compound,  perhaps  according  to  the  equation: 

30»NHPbS«  =.  3PbS  +  CN  +  C^N^H'S*]. 


2  C 

N 

H 

*  D      ••••..<••••• 

2  S 

Vdlckel. 

Wtthlcr. 

12 

*•••          7*OD       ..«••• 

7-40 

14 

....       8-59     

8-56 

1 

....       0-62    

..       0-73 

104 

....     63-80    

..     64*24    .... 

....    64*25 

32 

....     19-63 

163  lOO'OO 
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Copper-compound, — TLe  aqueous  solution  of  the  bihydrosulpbate 
fcims,  with  cupric  salts,  a  blackish  green  precipitate,  which  oehayes  like 
the  lead  precipitate.  (Wohler.) 

Mercury-compound. — The  aqueoas  solution,  mixed  with  cyanide  of 
mercury,  yields,  with  eyolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  white  precipitate 
which  soon  turns  grey;  with  corrosive  sublimate,  it  eliminates  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  forms  a  thick  white  precipitate.  (Wohler.) 


CapukUed  Compound. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Methyl.   c»h»s,c«ns=(?h»,c?ns*. 

Cahours.     1846.     i\r.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  18,  261;  also  Ann,  Phdrm. 
61,  ^^',  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  22,  364. 

Sckwefetcyanjndhyly  Schwefdcyan-'Scihwefelformafery  Stdfocyanure  de 
metUyle. 

Obtained  by  distilling  equal  parts  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and 
sulphomethylate  of  lime  in  the  state  of  concentrated  aqueous  solution, 
and  rectifying  the  yellowish  liquid  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
watery  distillate,  after  drying  it  over  chloride  of  calcium  : 

C»NKS3  +  C?HSCaO>,2SOS  =  C<NH»S»  +  KO,SO»  +  CaO,SO». 

As  the  mixture  jumps  very  violently,  a  retort  of  ten  times  its  capacity 
must  be  used,  and  the  ebullition  kept  very  moderate  to  prevent  spirting 
over;  the  first  90  per  cent,  goes  over  at  ]d2°-ld3%  but  ultimately  the 
boiling  point  rises  to  137*'-138°. 

Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*115  at  16^  Boils 
between  132"^  and  133^.  Vapour-density  from  2*549  to  2*570.  Smells 
like  garlic,  and  produces  some  degree  of  giddiness. 

Vol.  Density. 

4  C 24     ....     32*88     ....     33*12  C-vapour....     4     ....  1*6640 

N    14    ....     19-18     ....     19*14  N-gM 1     ....  0-9706 

3H    3     ....       4*11     ....       4-19  H-gas 3     ....  0-2079 

2S 32     ....     43-83     ....     43'97  S-vapour....     ^    ....  2-2186 

C«H»S,C?NS ....     73     ....  100-00    ....  102-42  2     ....     50611 

1     ....     2*5306 

It  is  "Wood-spirit +Hydro8ulphocyanio  acid  — 2  Water.  (?H*0'+ 
(?NHS«=C*NH»S»+2  Aq. 

Chlorine  acts  upon  it  gradually,  forming,  even  in  daylight,  fine  crys- 
tals of  fixed  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  a  large  quantity  of  a  heavy  yellow 
oil,  which  solidifies  in  contact  with  ammonia. —  Cold  aqueous  potash  exerts 
scarcely  any  action  on  it,  but  alcoholic  potash,  when  heated  with  it, 
eliminates  ammonia  and  CH'S^  (p.  283),  leaving  a  residue  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  carbonate  of  potash  [?].  An  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide 
of  potassium  decomposes  this  compound  ether,  yielding  Call's*  and 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium: 

Aqueous  ammonia  converts  it  with  tolerable  rapidity  into  a  brown  mould- 
like substance,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  body. 
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Sulphocyanide  of  methyl  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  whioh  it 
imparts  its  peculiar  odoar.  It  dissolves  in  warm  and  tolerably  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  crystallizes  ont  again  completely  on  cooling.  Mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  (Cahonrs.) 

Selenocyanides*    CNMSe'. 

Berzeliits  (1820).  Schw.  31,  60. 
Crookes  (1851).     Chem.  Soc,  Qu.  J.  4,  12. 

IT  Hydro9eUnocyanic  acid,  (?NHSe', — ^When  finely  divided  seleno- 
cyanide  of  lead  is  snspended  in  a  warm  aqueons  solution  of  the  same  salt, 
and  subjected  to  a  rapid  stream  of  sulpnuretted  hydrogen,  sulphide  of 
lead  is  formed,  and  hydroselenooyanio  acid  obtained  in  solution;  the 
filtered  liquid  must  be  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling  point  to  expel  the 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  again  filtered  from  a  small  quantity 
of  precipitated  selenium. — The  solution  of  hydroselenoeyanic  acid,  thus 
obtained,  is  a  highly  acid  liquid,  easily  decomposed  by  boiling  or  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  cannot  be  concentrated  without  decomposition, 
even  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  The  addition  of  almost  any  acid 
causes  an  immediate  precipitate  of  selenium,  hydrocyanic  acid  remaining 
in  solution.  It  dissolves  iron  and  zinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and 
displaces  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates.  (Crookes.) 

Calculation, 

2  0 12  17-91 

N 14  20-90 

H « 1  1-49 

2  Se 40  59-70 

C>NH,Se»    67     100-00 

All  the  salts  of  this  acid  may  be  formed  from  it  by  direct  com- 
bination. 

Selenocydnide  of  Ammonium, — Obtained  by  neutralizing  the  free  acid 
with  ammonia. — Crystallizes  in  minute  needles  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
potassium-salt.  Very  deliquescent.  (Crookes.)  IT 

SeUnocyanide  of  Potassium.  C'NK,Se*. — 1.  When  ferrocyanide  of 
potAssium  is  fused  with  selenium  in  a  retort,  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and 
perhaps,  also,  selenide  of  carbon.  The  residue  is  a  mixture  of  selenide  of 
iron  and  selenide  of  potassium,  from  which  the  latter  may  be  dissolved 
out  by  water;  and  on  evaporating  the  water,  -anhydrous  crystals  are 
obtained,  which  in  form  and  taste  exactly  resemble  the  sulphocyanide. 
(Berzelius.)  — ^  Crookes  fuses  1  pt.  of  selenium  with  3  pts.  of  dry  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  in  a  small  retort;  digests  the  resulting  greenish 
black  mass  with  absolute  alcohol;  passes  carbonic  acid  through  the  solu- 
tion to  decompose  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of  potash,  and  preci- 
pitates the  potash  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate  (a  salt  which  is  quite 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol);  then  distils  off  the  alcohol,  together  with 
the  hydrocyanic  and  cyanic  acids;  and  leaves  the  watery  extract  of  the 
residue  to  crystallize  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. — The  H>rmation  of  the 
salt  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

C»N3K«Fe  +  4Se  =  2C«NKSe«  +  FeC  +  N. 
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The  residue  in  the  retort  coiiBists  principally  of  carbide  of  iron,  together 

with  undecompoaed  ferrocjanide  of  potassium  and  traces  of  selenium. 

As  Crookes  used  an  excess  of  ferrooyanide  of  potassium,  he  did  not 

observe  the  evolution  of  selenide  of  carbon  mentioned  by  Berzelius,  %, — 

2.  This  salt  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  selenium  in  cyanide  of 

potassium.  (Wiggers.) 

Selenocyanide  of  potassium  forms  needle-shap<^d  crystals,  like  those  of 

the  sulphocyanide.    (Berzelius;  Crookes.)     They  fuse  when  heated,  and 

are  not  decomposed  by  ignition  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  (Berzelius.) 

Heated  in  a  close  vessel,  they  fuse  without  decomposing,  and  form  a  clear 

liquid  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling;  but  if  the  air  has 

access  to  the  salt,  it  decomposes  at  a  temperature  a  little  below  100°. 

(Crookes.)   It  is  deliquescent  (Berzelius,  Crookes),  and  dissolves  in  water 

even  more  readily  than  the  sulphocyanide.  (Crookes.)     It  has  a  strong 

alkaline  reaction,  and  its  solution  in  water  is  accompanied  by  great 

depression  of  temperature.  (Crookes.) 

Crookes. 

K 39-2    ....    27-00    27-00 

Cy    26-0     ....     17-91 

2  Se 80-0     ....     55-09     5475 

KCySe^  U5'2    ....  lOO'OO 

The  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  nearly  all  acids,  hydrocyanic 
acid  being  evolved  and  selenium  precipitated.  (Crookes.) — From  the 
yellowish  solution,  acids  and  salts  with  weak  bases,  such  as  ferric  sul- 
phate (in  which  case,  however,  the  base  is  precipitated,  together  with 
the  red  body),  throw  down  a  red  substance  resembling  selenium,  an 
offensive  odour  being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  When  such  a  mixture 
is  distilled,  there  passes  over  a  watery  liquid  which  has  an  insupportable 
odour,  tastes  fiery  and  aromatic  at  first,  and  disagreeably  bitter  after- 
wards. This  liquid  does  not  redden  litmus,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
hydroselenooyanic  acid;  the  residue  of  the  distillation  contains  an  ammo- 
niacal  salt.  (Berzelius.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  selenocyanide  of  potassium  is  decomposed, 
not  only  by  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  but  likewise  by  oxalic,  tartaric, 
and  acetic  acid,  the  last,  however,  acting  but  slowly  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures; the  liquid  assumes  first  a  yellow,  then  an  orange  colour,  and 
deposits  a  scarlet  powder  of  selenium,  while  hydrocyanic  acid  is  set  free. 
Chlorine,  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  likewise  throws  down  selenium, 
and  forms  chloride  of  cyanogen,  (Lassaigne,  J.  Chim,  mtd.  10,  618.) 

%  Selenocyanide  of  Sodium, — Obtained  by  neutralizing  hydroseleno- 
cyanicaoid  with  carbonate  of  soda.  —  Alkaline  and  very  soluble;  when 
evaporated  in  vacuo,  it  crystallizes  in  small  foliated  crystals.  (Crookes.) 

Selenocyanide  of  Barium, — Obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  baryta 
in  the  acid,  and  evaporating  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo.  Not  obtained 
in  any  definite  crystalline  form.  (Crookes.) 

Selenocyanide  of  Strontium. — Obtained  like  the  barium-salt;  crystal- 
lizes in  well  defined  prisms.  (Crookes.) 

Selenocyanide  of  Calcium, — Crystallizes  in  groups  of  stellate  needles. 

Selenocyanide  of  Magnesium, — Dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass,  apparently 
destitute  of  crystalline  structure. 
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Seleiioeydnide  of  Zinc. — This  salt  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
either  the  metal  or  its  oxide  in  hydroselenocjanic  acid;  it  forms  groaps 
of  prismatic  needles,  which  are  not  deliquescent. 

Sdenocyanide  of  Lead.  G'NPb^Se*.  —  Selenooyanide  of  potassium 
forms,  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves, 
with  slight,  decomposition,  in  boiling  water.  The  filtered  solution,  which 
is  neutral  to  test  paper,  deposits,  on  cooling,  beautiful  lemon-coloured 
needles  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  salt  may  be  heated  to  100^ 
without  decomposition,  but  assumes,  when  moist,  a  slight  pink  tint.  The 
crystals  are  extremely  light.  (Crookes.) 

Crookes. 


2  C  

12 

•It* 
■•«. 
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5-71     .... 

6-67 
49-52    .... 
38-10 

5-72 

N  

14 

Pb 

2  Sc 

104 

80 

....    49-22 

C^NPb,Se»  210    ....  100-00 

Selenooyanide  of  Iron. — The  rapid  decomposition  which  hydroseleno- 
cyanic  acid  i^nderffoes  in  contact  with  stronger  acids,  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  any  i^ed  colour  with  ferric  salts  by  double  decomposition.  Neither, 
according  to  Crookes,  is  a  selenooyanide  of  iron  obtained  by  treating  the 
sesqnioxide  with  hydroselenocyanic  acid,  selenium  being  immediately 
precipitated.  On  one  occasion,  however,  in  preparing  selenocyanide  of 
potassium  by  the  process  already  given  (p.  122),  the  fused  mass  having 
been  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  in  a  well  closed  flask,  and  filtering,  a 
deep  blood-red  liquid  was  obtained,  the  colour  of  which  soon  disappeared  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  with  deposition  of  selenium.  On  other  occasions,  no 
colour  was  obtained,  the  iron  always  remaining  as  a  black  powder,  chiefly 
consisting  of  carbide  of  iron.  (Crookes.) 

Selenocyanide  of  Copper.  —  Selenocyanide  of  potassium  added  to 
sulphate  of  copper  throws  down  a  brownish  precipitate,  which  is  probably 
the  selenooyanide  of  copper.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  yielding  black  selenide  of  copper,  with  separation  of  hydro- 
selenic  acid.  (Crookes.) 

SelcTiocyanide  of  Mercury  with  Protoehloride  of  Mercury.  HgCySe*,HgCl. 
-—Obtained  by  adding  an  excess  of  protoehloride  of  mercury  to  seleno- 
cyanide of  potassium.  When  strong  solutions  are  used,  the  whole 
immediately  solidifies  into  a  felt-like  mass  of  yellowish  crystals;  these, 
after  washing  with  water,  are  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol. 
The  crystals  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cola  water,  but  dissolve  more 
readily  in  hot  water,  still  more  in  alcohol  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid; 
the  latter,  however,  separates  selenium  after  a  while.  Nitric  acid  and 
aqua-regia  dissolve  the  double  salt  entirely,  the  liberated  selenium  bein^ 
immediately  oxidized.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  and  may  be  heated 
to  100  without  decomposition;  above  that  temperature,  they  are  decom- 
posed, intumescing  in  a  remarkable  manner.  (Crookes.) 

Crookes. 
2Hg 200-0    ....     58-58     58*47 

Cy 260    ....       7-62 

2  Se 80-0    ....     23-43     23-93 

CI  35-4     ....     10-37     10-38 


UgCySe*,HgCl....     341-4     ....  10000 
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All  attempts  to  produce  the  simple  seLenocyanide  of  mercury  failed,  the  double 
salt  just  described  being  always  produced.  (Crookes.) 

Selenocyamde  of  Silver.  C*NAg,S*.  —  Selenocvanide  of  potassium  forms 
with  nitrate  of  silver  a  precipitate  resembling  chloride  of  silver  in  appear- 
ance. If  however  the  silver-solution  be  previously  mixed  with  ammonia, 
the  selenocyanide  of  silver  is  precipitated  in  beautiful  minute  crystals, 
having  the  appearance  of  satin.  This  salt  blackens  readily  on  exposure 
to  light;  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  dilute 
acids.  It  is  instantly  decomposed  by  boiling  with  strong  acids;  and 
unless  oxidizing  acids  are  used,  selenium  is  precipitated.  (Crookes.) 

Crookes* 

2C  12  ....  5*61 

N  14  ....  6-54 

Ag 108  ....     50-47 60-24 

2  Se 80  ....    37-38    37*09 

C»NAg,8e»   214    ....  10000  T. 


TeUuroeyanide  ofPoUuriuml 

Tellurium  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium  yields  a  uniform  mass, 
from  which  water  extracts  pure  cyanide  of  potassium,  separating  the 
tellurium  in  the  state  of  powder.  (Berzelius,  Lehrh.)  By  fusing  tellurium 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  black  mass  is  obtained,  from  which, 
when  digested  in  water,  the  tellurium  likewise  separates  iu  the  form  of  a 
black  powder.  (Berzelius,  Schw.  31,  62.) 


%  Nitroprussides. 

Platfair.  P/itZ  Trans.  1849,  II,  477;  JPhU.  Mag.  J.  36,  197,  271,  and 
348;  abstr.  Laur.  dc  Gerh.  C.  R.  1850,  170;  J.  pr.  Ghem.  50,  36; 
Jahruber.  1849,  292. 

Gerhardt.  On  the  composition  of  certain  Cyanides.  Laur.  A  Oerk. 
0.  B.  1850,  145. 

The  formation  of  these  compounds  has  been  already  noticed.  (VII, 
461,  462.)  It  had  been  observed  b^  Gmelin  and  others  that,  on  mixing  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  liquid 
assumes  a  coffee-colour;  and  on  adding  to  this  mixture  an  aqueons 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  the  liquid 
assumes  a  magnificent  blue  or  purple  colour.  More  recently  (1849) 
Playfair  has  shown  that  this  colouring  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  a 
new  compound,  a  Nitroprumde,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  ferrocyanide  in  the  state  of  powder  is 
similar,  but  much  more  violent.  Nitric  oxide  is  at  first  evolved ;  but,  if 
the  mixture  be  cooled,  the  disengagement  of  this  gas  soon  ceases,  and  is 
followed  by  an  abundant  evolution  of  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  peculiarly  irritating  gas,  probably  cyanic 
acid.  The  dark  red  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  abundance  of  nitre,  and 
afterwards,  if  the  excess  of  acid  be  not  too  great,  about  5  per  cent,  of 
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oxamide.  The  solution  now  fonns  a  deep  blue  precipitate  witb  ferrous 
salts;  but  after  being  wanned,  or  even  left  to  stand  for  several  dajrs 
without  warming,  it  forms  with  the  same  salts  a  dark  green  or  slate- 
coloured  precipitate,  and  with  cupric  salts  a  copious  green  precipitate. 
These  precipitates  are  Ditroprussides. 

During  the  reaction  just  described,  nitric  oxide  disappears,  not  being 
evolved  in  the  gaseous  state,  excepting  when  the  action  is  too  violent; 
the  nitric  oxide  appears  therefore  to  p]aj  an  important  part  in  the  reaction. 
Now  this  gas  is  readily  absorbed  bj  cvanide  of  potassium,  the  liquid 
turning  red,  and  depositing  a  substance  like  paracyanogen.  The  solution 
thus  formed  does  not  of  itself  produce  any  blue  colour  with  the  alkaline 
sulphides,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  ferrous  salt,  which  converts  the  cyanide 
into  ferrocyanide,  the  colour  is  immediately  produced.  The  same  effect 
takes  place  on  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  green  vitriol, 
saturated  with  nitric  oxide.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  nitroprussiates 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  oxide  on  the  ferrocyanidea.  A  neutral 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  not  however  perceptibly  affected 
by  passing  nitric  oxide  into  it;  but  if  the  ferrocyanide  has  been  previously 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid  to  take  hold  of  the  base,  the  nitric 
oxide  is  absorbed,  provided  the  solution  be  warm,  and  the  liquid  then 
gives  the  deep  blue  colour  with  alkaline  hydrosulphates.  The  other 
ferrocyanides  mixed  with  acids  yield  similar  results ;  so  likewise  does 
ferroprussic  acid,  when  nitric  oxide  is  passed  into  its  aqueous  solutioui 
heated  over  the  water-bath.  Under  these  circumstances^  the  ferroprussic 
acid  is  first  converted  into  ferriprussic  acid,  a  change  which  is  made 
evident  by  the  deep  blue  colour  which  the  liquid  gives  with  ferrous  salts; 
but  as  the  action  of  the  nitric  oxide  goes  on,  the  liquid  gives,  with  ferrous 
salts,  precipitates  of  a  paler  and  psuer  colour,  and  ultimately  of  a  clear 
salmon  colour.  In  this  state,  the  solution  consists  of  nitroprussic  acid, 
and  will  yield  the  nitroprussides  of  the  different  metals  by  neutralization. 

Considerable  uncertainty  exists  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
nitroprussides,  and  consequently  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  reaction 
on  which  their  formation  depends.  Playfair  deduces  from  his  numerous 
analyses  the  general  formula  Fe^Cy^'(N0)^5M,  and  expresses  the  forma- 
tion of  nitroprussic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  by  the  equation : 

8KSFeCy3  +  19(H0,N0«)  «  Fc5CyM(NO)»,5H  +  16(K0,N0«)  +  PeCy  +  Fc«0»  + 

2HCy  +  9C7  +  12H0. 

According  to  this  equation,  10'04  pts.  of  iron  in  the  ferrocyanide  shonld 
be  converted  into  nitroprussic  acid ;  the  mean  of  Playfair's  experiments 
gives  10-2  pts.  for  the  quantity  actually  converted.  Playfair  is,  however, 
of  opinion  that  the  above  formula,  though  it  agrees  best  with  the  results 
of  his  analyses,  is  too  complex  to  be  the  true  expression  of  the  constitution 
of  the  nitroprussides ;  and  he  regards  as  not  improbable  the  simpler 
formula  Fe'Cy'N0,2M,  which  requires  -^  more  carbon.  This  latter 
formula  also  agrees  best  with  Kyd*s  analysis  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium 
(g.t;.)  According  to  both  these  formulss,  a  portion  of  the  cyanogen,  viz., 
\  according  to  the  former,  and  \  according  to  the  latter,  is  replaced  bj 
nitroiw  oxide,  a  substitution  which  must  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
improbable.  Oerhardt,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  the  nitro* 
prussides  contain  nitric  oxide,  NO',  and  assigns  to  them  the  formula 
Fe^Cy^,N0^2M.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  details  hereafter  to  be  given 
that  this  formula  agrees  upon  the  whole  with  the  results  of  analysis,  quite 
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as  well  as  Playfair  s,  especially  in  the  detenninations  of  the  iron  and  the 
basic  metal.  In  some  of  the  salts,  it  gives  rather  more  carbon  than  the 
analysis  jastifies;  but  the  differences  are  never  very  great,  and  are  found 
chiefly  in  those  salts  whose  purification  presents  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Some  of  the  nitroprnssides,  in  fact,  are  very  unstable,  and  exhibit  a  strong 
tendency  to  take  up  small  quantities  of  other  cyanides,  and  crystallize 
with  them  without  alteration  of  form;  such  salts  must  evidently  be  very 
difficult  to  purify,  and  therefore  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  their 
constitution,  as  deduced  from  analysis,  should  agree  very  closely  with  the 
general  formula  of  the  class  to  which  tbey  belong. 

That  the  nitroprnssides  really  contain  NO*  rather  than  NO  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  facts:  (1),  That  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  when 
exposed  to  sunshine,  actually  gives  off  NO'  (Overbeck) ;  and  (2),  Thnt 
when  a  solution  of  nitroprusside  of  barium  is  treated  with  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  nitric,  acid.  {Jahretber, 
1849,  295.) 

According  to  Oerhardt's  formula,  the  formation  of  nitroprussic  acid 
from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  must  be  supposed  to  take  place  as  follows. 
The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (or  ferroprussio  acid)  is  first  converted 
into  ferriprussic  acid  by  the  action  pf  nitric  oxide  (vid.  p.  126): 

4H«FeCy»  +  N0«  =-  2H»Fe»Cy«  +  2HO  +  N; 

and  the  ferriprussic  acid,  by  the  further  action  of  the  nitric  oxide,  is  con- 
verted into  nitroprussic  acid: 

H«Fc2Cy«  +  N0»  «=  Fe»Cy*,N0»,2H  +  HCy. 

The  cyanogen,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  disengaged  in  the  action,  must  be 
regarded  as  secondary  products  derived  from  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid 
on  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Barreswil  (If.  J*  Fkarm,  17,  441)  attributes  the  formation  of  nitro- 
prussic acid  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  the  action  of  hyponitric  acid, 
formed  from  the  nitric  oxide  by  oxygen,  derived  from  the  air..  According 
to  his  experiments,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  [neutral  9]  is  not  decom- 
posed by  nitric  oxide. 

Preparation.  The  nitroprussides  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  obtained 
as  follows:  422  gr.  (2  At.)  pulverized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  mixed 
with  6  At.  commercial  nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water  (the 
strength  being  determined  by  an  alkalimetric  process).  One- fifth  of  this 
quantity  (1  At)  of  acid  is  actually  sufficient  to  transform  the  ferrocyanide 
into  nitroprusside,  but  the  use  of  the  larger  quantity  is  found  to  give  the 
best  results.  The  acid  is  poured  all  at  once  upon  the  ferrocyanide,  the 
cold  produced  by  the  mixing  being  sufficient  to  modetnte  the  action. 
The  mixture  first  assumes  a  milky  appearance;  but  after  a  litUe  while  the 
salt  dissolves,  forming  a  coffee-coloured  solution,  and  the  gases  above- 
mentioned  are  disengaged  in  abundance.  When  the  salt  is  completely 
dissolved,  the  solution  is  found  to  contain  ferridcyanide  (red  prussiate)  of 
potassium,  mixed  with  nitroprusside  and  nitrate  of  the  same  base.  It  is 
then  immediately  decanted  into  a  large  flask,  and  heated  over  the  water- 
bath  ;  it  continues  to  evolve  gas,  and,  after  a  while,  no  longer  yields  a 
dark  blue  precipitate  with  ferrous  salts,  but  a  dark  green  or  slate-coloured 
precipitate.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  left  to  crystallize; 
whereupon  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  crystals  of  nitre,  and  more  or  less 
oxamide.    The  strongly  coloured  mother-liquid  is  then  neutzaUsed  with 
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carbonate  of  potash  or  soda^  according  to  the  salt  to  be  prepared,  and  the 
solution  is  boiled,  'whereupon  it  generally  deposits  a  green  or  brown  pre- 
cipitate, which  must  be  separated  by  filtration.  The  liquid  then  contains 
nothing  but  nitropmsside  and  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda.  The  nitrates 
being  the  least  soluble  are  first  orystallized  out;  and  the  remaining  liquid^ 
on  fmrther  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  the  nitropmsside.  The  sodium- 
salt  crystallizes  most  eajsily. 

The  insoluble  nitroprussides,  those  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  &c,,  are 
obtained  by  precipitating  the  solutions  of  the  potassium  or  sodium-salt, 
with  solutions  of  the  respective  metals;  and  the  ammonium,  barium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium  salts,  which  are  soluble,  by  decomposing  the 
iron  or  copper  salt  with  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia,  baryta,  or  lime. 
(Playfair.) 

Properties  and  DeeompotUions.  The  nitroprussides  are  in  general 
strongly  coloured.  The  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  calcium, 
and  lead-salts,  are  of  a  deep  red  or  ruby  colour;  they  dissolve  readily  in 
water,  imparting  to  it  a  strong  red  tint.  Alcohol  does  not  precipitate 
these  salts  from  their  solution.  The  soluble  nitroprussides  crystallize 
easily,  and  yield  well  defined  crystals.  The  nitroprussides  of  zinc,  iron, 
cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  and  silver,  are  either  very  sparingly  soluble,  or 
completely  insoluble. 

Some  of  the  nitroprussides  are  very  permanent,  and  suffer  no  change 
in  solution,  either  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  by  the  action  of  heat. 
Several,  on  the  contrary,  especially  nitroprussic  acid,  and  the  nitro- 
prussides of  ammonium,  barium,  and  calcium,  undergo  partial  decompo- 
sition when  their  solutions  are  long  kept,  and  rapid  alteration  when 
boiled;  they  then  deposit  prussian  blue  or  oxide  of  iron.  The  remaining 
liquid  yields,  by  evaporation,  crystals  having  exactly  the  same  form  and 
properties  as  the  original  salt.  Their  composition  is  however  somewhat 
altered,  the  iron  being  in  greater  proportion  than  before;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon  also  slightly  different.  These  differences  appear  to  be 
due  to  an  impurity,  probably  a  <^nide  of  iron,  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  crystallization,  precipitation,  or  any  other  means.  Several  of  the 
nitroprussides,  viz.,  nitroprussic  acid,  and  the  ammonium  and  calcium- 
salts,  have  not  yet  been  obtained  free  from  this  impurity. 

StUphureUea  hydrogen  decomposes  the  soluble  nitroprussides,  a  preci- 
pitate being  gradually  formed,  containing  sulphur,  prussian  blue,  and  a 
ferrocyanide,  and  the  supernatant  brown  liquid  containing  a  peculiar 
sulphur-compound,  whose  nature  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The 
Sulphides  of  the  Alkalir^netals  added,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  to  a 
solution  of  a  nitropmsside,  immediately  produce  a  magnificent  blue  or 
purple  colour,  affording  a  highly  characteristic  test  for  this  class  of  salts ; 
it  is  80  intense,  that  it  serves  to  discover  the  least  trace  of  a  nitropmsside, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  soluble  sulphide.  It  is  however  but  transient, 
at  least  in  aqueous  solutions,  the  new  product  being  quickly  resolved  into 
a  number  of  other  bodies,  among  which  may  be  recognized  hydrocyanic 
acid,  ammonia,  nitrogen,  an  oxide  of  iron,  a  ^rrocyanide,  a  sulphocyanide, 
and  a  nitrate.  On  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  nitroprusside  and 
proiosulphide  of  sodium,  the  purple  compound  is  precipitated  in  oily 
drops,  which  generally  dry  up  in  vacuo  to  a  green  powder,  consisting  of 
the  purple  compound  mixed  with  the  products  of  decomposition  just  men- 
tioned (vid.  Nitroprusside  of  Sodium).  —  Svlphurous  add,  the  StdphiteSf 
and  Hyposulphites,  do  not  exert  any  peroeptible  action  on  the  nitro- 
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prassides;  but  strong  gulphurie  acid  decomposes  them,  producing  tlie  same 
blue  colour  as  the  sulphides. — Ghlorine  exerts  no  action  on  the  nitro- 
prussides. 

Ammonia  in  excess  gradually  decomposes  the  nitroprussides,  eren  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  nitrogen  being  given  off,  and  a  black  uncrystal- 
lizable  substance  remaining. — Caustic  alkalis  change  the  red  colour  of  the 
soluble  nitroprnssides  to  orange;  on  boiling  the  mixture,  the  salt  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  ferrocyanide,  a  nitrate^  and  nitrogen 
gas;  e,g,  with  nitroprusside  of  sodium : 

2(Fe»CyJ3^3NO,6Na)  +  9NaO  =  8Ni?FcCy»  +  3(NaO,NO»)  +  W0«  +  3N. 

Zinc-salts  form  with  the  solutions  of  the  nitroprnssides,  a  precipitate  of  a 
clear  salmon-colour; — Stannous  and  Stannic  salts  produce  no  change; — 
Neutral  Lead-salts,  no  change  ;-^Basic  LeadrsaltSy  a  white  precipitate  after 
a  while,  but  onlyin  concentrated  solutions; — Fen^ousBsltR,  a  salmon-coloured 
precipitate; — Ferric  salts,  no  change; — (7oWi^salts,  a  flesh-coloured  pre- 
cipitate;—  NickeU^tBy  dirty-white;  and  Copper-BsAUiy  light  green; — 
Mercuric  salts  produce  no  change; — Silver-salts,  a  reddish  white  pre- 
cipitate. (Playfair.) 

Combinations,  Most  nitroprnssides  contain  Water  of  crystallization, 
and  many  of  them  dissolve  very  readily  in  water. — Frtissian  hltie  dissolves 
in  the  solutions  of  many  of  these  salts,  imparting  a  fine  blue  colour  to 
the  liquid.  The  nitroprnssides  exhibit  also  a  strong  tendency  to  unite 
with  other  cyanides.  Some  of  them  also  combine  with  the  oxides  and 
sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals.  (Playfair.) 

Niiroprussic  Acid, — 1.  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  silver-salt  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  baryta-salt  by  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. — 2.  By  adding  to  nitroprusside  of  potas- 
sium, dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  mixed  with  several  times  its 
volume  of  alcohol^  a  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol,  just 
sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  potassium  in  the  form  of  bitartrate.  This 
process  does  not  yield  a  pure  product,  because  the  acid  dissolves  some  of 
the  cream  of  tartar. — Either  of  these  processes  yields  a  dark  red,  strongly 
acid  liquid,  which,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yields  the  acid  in  dark  red, 
very  deliquescent  crystals,  having  the  form  of  oblique  prisms.  They  are 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  decom- 
poses spontaneously  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yielding  ferric  oxide, 
hydrocyanic  acid,'  and  a  soluble  iron-salt  which  may  be  detected  by  a 
ferrocyanide.  In  consequence  of  the  proneness  of  the  solution  to  decom- 
position, the  crystals  obtained  from  it  are  never  quite  pure.  (Playfoiir.) 

Calculation  (a).  Calculation  {b),  Playfair. 

24  C 144....  24-9        10  C   60....  25-4....24-8 

15  N 210....  36-4          6  N  84....  35-6....36-7 

6  Pe  140....  24-3          2  Fe 56...  23-7....23-8 

11  H    11....     1-9          4  H 4....  1-7....  1-7 

9  O    72....  12-5          4  O  32....  13*6 

Fe»CyJ«(NO)»H«  +  6Aq  ....577....100-0        Fe«Cy»  NO*,H«  +  2Aq  ....236....100-0 

In  this  and  the  following  tables.  Calculation  (a)  is  made  according  to  Playfair 's 
formula,  and  Calculation  {b)  according  to  Gerhardf  s  (Tid.  p.  126);  the  last  column  gives 
the  mtan  results  of  Playfair's  analysis. 
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jyUroprtisnde  of  Ammonivm, — When  ammonia  is  added  to  an  excess 
of  nitroprusside  of  ironj  oxide  of  iron  is  separated,  nitrogen  evolved,  and 
a  red  solution  formed,  which,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yields  a  difficultly 
crystallizable  salt.  The  solution  when  heated,  deposits  prussian  blue, 
and  afterwards  yields  dark  red,  rhombic  crystals  of  a  somewhat  altered 
salt,  whicb  gave  by  analysis,  22*6  per  cent,  of  carbon;  45-9  nitrogen; 
221  iron,  and  3  2  hydrogen;— The  formula  Fe*Cy"(N())»rNH)*H»+6Aq. 
requires  230  C,  44  7  N,  22*3  Fe,  and  3*5  H;— and  Gerhardt's  formula^ 
Fe«Cy»,NO',(NH*)S  requires  23-8  C;  444  N;  222  Fe;  and  31  H.— 
Playfair  regards  the  first  mentioned  salt  as  the  true  nitroprusside  of 
ammonium,  which,  however,  from  its  proneness  to  decomposition,  he  could 
not  obtain  sufficiently  pure  for  analysis;  and  the  dark  red  salt  whose 
composition  is  above  given,  as  a  prodact  of  its  decomposition.  (Playfair.) 

Nitroprusside  of  Potassium, — 1 .  Obtained  by  acting  npon  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  neutralizing  the  resulting 
nitroprussio  acid  with  carbonate  of  potash  (vid.  p.  127); — 2.  By  decom* 
posinff  nitroprusside  of  iron  (or  better,  the  copper-salt)  with  caastio 
potash. 

Very  soluble,  and  therefore  difficult  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  are 
oblique  prisms.  The  salt  dissolves  in  its  own  weieht  of  water  at  16^. 
It  turns  greenish  on  exposure  to  light,  and  its  solutions  undergo  partial 
decomposition  when  kept  for  some  time.  The  crystals  when  heat^  oyer 
the  water 'bath  give  on  11*7  p.  c.  water.  The  oomposition  of  the  salt 
dried  at  100°  is  as  follows  (Plajrfair): 


24  C 

15  N 

Calctdaiion 

(a). 

..  144  ....  19-4 
..  210  ....  28-4 
..  140  ....  18-9 
..  195  ....  26*3 
3  ....     0'4 
..    48  ....     6*6 

10  C... 
6N 
2Fe 
2K 

20 

Cidculaium  (d). 
60  ....  20-4 

Playfair. 
....     19-6 

5  Fe    .. 

56  .,..  190 

....     19*05 

6  K 

3  H 

78  ....  26-5 

16  ....    5'5 

....     26-4 
0*7 

6  0 

Fc*Cy»3(N0)«K»  +  3H0     740  ....100*0        Fe2Cy«,NOS,K*     294  ....1000 

Nitroprusside  of  Potassium  with  Potos^.— When  an  aqneons  solution 
of  nitroprusside  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol, 
and  caustic  potash  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water.  The  solution 
has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  forms  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  with 
leud-salts,  yellowish  brown  with  iron-salts,  and  brown  with  copper-salts. 
This  precipitate,  when  treated  with  acids,  is  resolyed  into  nitroprusside  of 
potassium  and  a  salt  of  potash,  (Playfair.) 


CaleuUUUm. 

.    144 
.    210 
.    140 
.    351 
8 
.     120 

•••• 
•••• 

14*8    ... 
21-6 
14-4    ... 
361     ... 
0*8 
12*3 

Playfair. 
, 15-0 

15  N 

5  Fc  ...,., 

|Q.» 

9K    

, 36-6 

8  H    

15  O    

Fe»Cy"(N( 

mK»  +  4K0 

+  8H0 

.    973 

•••• 

100*0 

Nitroprusside  of  Sodium.     1.  Obtained  by  decomposing  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  with  nitric  acid,  and  neutralizing  the  resulting  nitroprnasio 
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acid  with  carbonate  of  soda  (p.  126).  On  eTaporating  the  dark  red 
eolation  which  remains  after  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  8(^  hare  eiystal- 
lised  out,  prismatic  crystals  separate  daring  the  evaporation  from  the 
hot  eolation.  These  are  remoyed,  dissolTed  in  water,  and  again  crystal* 
lized  by  allowing  the  solation  to  cool.  The  object  of  taking  the  crystak 
from  the  hot  solation  is  to  obtain  them  uncontamlnated  with  nitrates, 
which  are  more  solnble  in  hot  water  than  the  nitroprnsside. — 2.  By 
treating  the  nitroprnsside  of  iron  or  copper  with  caustic  soda.  When 
prepared  from  the  ironnsalt,  it  is  apt  to  contain  a  little  iron  in  excess. 

Crystallizes  in  large  ruby-coloured  obliqae  prisms,  very  much  resent 
bllng  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  crystallized  from  an  alkaline  solution. 
(For  details  respecdDg  the  crystalline  form,  vid  Phii.  Mag.  J,  36»  210;  also  Rammela- 
b«rg,  Poffff,  87, 107.)  It  is  the  most  easily  crystallized  of  all  the  nitropraa- 
sides.  It  is  not  deliquescent,  but  dissolves  yery  readily  in  water;  1  pt. 
of  the  salt  dissolves  in  2^  pts.  of  water  at  15°,  and  in  a  still  smalkr 
quantity  of  hot  water.    It  does  not  lose  weight  at  100°.  (Play£ur.) 

Caieulaiion  (a),  Playfair.  Kyd. 

24  C  „ 144  ....  19-9  19-5  ....  20*4  .  20-2 

15  N 210  ....  290  27-8  ....  28-8  27-8 

5  Fe 140  ....  19-3  19-3  ....  19'9  19-3 

6  Na. 116  ....  16-0 15*2  ....  16*3  ......^  16-5 

10  H 10  ....  1-3  1-3  ....  1-6 1-5 

13  0 104  ....  14-6  

P«K3y»(NO)»,N«»+10Aq 724  ....  lOO'O 

Calculation  {b). 

10  C  60-0  ....  20-1 

6  N  84*0  ....  28-1 

2  Fe 56*0  ....  18"8 

2  Na .  46-4  ....  15-4 

4  H  , 4-0  1-3 

6  0  48-0  ....  16-3 


Fe*Cy»,N0«,Na«  +  4Aq 298-4    ....  1000 

Kyd  {Pkil.  Mag.  /.  S7>  289)  gi^ee  the  preference  to  the  formula  Fe*Cy^NO,Na* + 4  Aq. 
which  reqiURi  20*7  p.  c.  carbon^  28*9  nitrogen,  19*5  iron,  16'0  sodium,  and  1*4 
hydrogen.  This  is  certainly  preferable  in  point  of  simplicity  to  Playiair's  formula,  and 
agrees  quite  as  well  with  the  analytical  results;  indeed  Playfair  himself  remarks  ^PAtV. 
Mag,  J,  36,  360)  that  the  formula  Fe'Cy^,NO,M^  may  probably  be  the  correct  expres- 
sion for  the  composition  of  the  nitroprussides.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Gerhardt's 
formula  gives  numbers  which,  for  this  salt  at  least,  approach  quite  as  near  to  the 
experimental  results  as  either  of  the  two  formulsc  proposed  by  Playfair.  Moreover 
there  are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  these  s^Jts  contain  NO'  rather  than  NO 
(coin;?,  p.  127J. 

A  solution  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium^  exposed  to  sunshine^  imrne- 
diately  hegins  to  give  off  gas,  acouiring  at  the  same  time  a  green  colour, 
and  (fepositing  prussiau  blue.  The  evolution  of  gas  goes  on,  though 
slowly,  for  several  days,  ceasing  as  soon  as  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  is 
removed,  and  recommencing  as  soon  as  it  is  restored.  The  evolved  gas, 
when  mixed  with  pure  oxygen,  forms  red  fumes,  which  condense  to  a 
greenish  liauid  having  the  properties  of  hjrponitrio  acid.  Hence  the  gas 
appears  to  oe  nitric  oxide,  which  therefore  is  most  probably  contained  in 
the  salt;  at  all  events  we  know  of  no  instance  of  its  being  formed  from 
nitrous  oxide*  (Overbeck,  Pogg.  87,  110.) 

The  decomposition  of  this  salt  by  alkaline  sulphides  has  been  already 
noticed  (p.  128).    The  purple  compound  obtainea  by  mixing  the  alcoholic 
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solutions  of  nitroprusside  and  protosnlphide  of  sodiam,  was  fonnd,  after 
drying  in  racuo,  to  contain  17*27  p.  c.  carbon;  16*84  iron;  2260  sodium; 
0*74- hydrogen;  5*71  sulphur;  leaving  36'84  for  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
These  numbers  agree  pretty  nearly  with  the  formula  Fe'Cy"(NO)'Na*+ 
3JNfaS*+6Aq.,  which  requires  17*27  carbon,  17*36  iron,  23*07  sodium, 
0*74  hydrogen,  and  5*95  sulphur.  The  composition  of  this  substance 
must  however  be  regarded  as  only  approximately  determined;  for  it 
decomposes  very  quickly  in  drying;  and  many  analyses  of  it  in  its 
partially  decomposed  state  yielded  the  most  discordant  results.  The 
numbers  above  given  are  the  mean  results  of  two  analyses  made  on  the 
only  specimens  which  appeared  to  be  unchanged. — ^The  purple-blue 
unchanged  compound  yields  with  ferrous  salts  a  precipitate  of  the  same 
colour,  with  lead-salts  yellowish  brown,  and  with  copper  salts  a  brown 
precipitate.  AY  hen  dissolved  in  water,  its  purple-blue  colour  soon 
changes  to  red,  and  it  then  gives  a  red  precipitate  with  lead-salts.  The 
red  solution  also  decomposes  quickly,  depositing  ferric  oxide  and  sulphur; 
the  supernatant  liquid  contains  a  ferrocyanide,  a  sulphocyanide,  and  a 
nitrate,  whilst  at  the  same  time  nitrogen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and,  at  a 
boiling  heat,  also  ammonia,  occur  as  products  of  the  decomposition. 
Play  fair  expresses  the  decomposition  by  the  equation: 

2(Pe»Cy»2N30»,Na«  +  3NaS)  +  2HO«7(FeCj8,Na«)  +  CyS»Na+NaO,NO»  +  Fe»0*  +  S* 

2HCy  +  6N 

The  ammonia  he  regards  as  a  secondary  product,  due  to  the  conversion  of 
the  ferrous  into  ferric  oxide  (which  latter  was  alone  actually  observed), 
at  the  expense  of  the  elements  of  water,  the  hydrogen  of  the  latter  com- 
bining with  the  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia. — Proceeding  from  Gregory's 
observation .  that  sulphide  of  nitrogen  produces  with  caustic  alkalis  a 
transient  amethyst  colour,  on  the  disappearance  of  which  ammonia  is 
given  off,  Playfair  thinks  it  possible  that  the  true  formula  of  the  blue 
compound  may  be:  Fe»Cy"N»S',5Na-f3NaO  +  6Aq.  (Playfair.) 

NUroprusside  of  Barium, — Obtained  by  decomposing  the  copper- 
salt  with  caustic  baryta,  avoiding  an  excess  of  the  latter.  The  dark 
red  filtrate,  evaporated  under  the  air-pump,  yields  large  dark  red  pyra- 
midal crystals.  From  concentrated  solutions,  it  sometimes  crystallizes  in 
flattened  prisms,  which  appear  to  be  a  different  hydrate.  The  pyramidal 
crystals  lose  from  14-9  to  15*2  per  cent,  of  water  at  100®.  The  salt 
dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  (Playfair.) 


24  C... 

Dried  at  100^ 

Calcula 

Hon  (a). 
144     .... 
210     .... 
140    .... 
o4«S     i... 
15     .... 
144    .... 

14*5 

15  N 

21*1 

5Fe 

14-0 

5Ba 

34-4 

15  H 

1-5 

18  O 

***** 

14-5 

FeSCya(NO)»,Ba*  +  15H0 
Dried  at  100^ 

> 996 

Caicuiaiion  (b). 
600    ....     15-4 
840    ....     217 
56-0    ....     14-4 
137-2     ....     35-0 
40     ....       11 
48-0    ....     12-4 

.... 

•••1 

•••1 

100-0 

Playfair. 
,.M.     15*0 

6N  

2  Fo 

....     14*05 

2  Ba  ........ 

,....    34-6 

4  H  

1-35 

6  0 

F^H3y«,NO«,W  +  4HO.„,..M    3892    ....  1000 
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Plajfair  observes  tliat  the  anal^is  of  this  salt  agrees  bette: 
formula  FeK]!j^N0,Ba'+6Aqy  which  requires  15*0  p.  c.  carbon, 


better  with  the 
14*0  iron, 
d4'3  barinm,  and  1*5  hydjogen,  than  with  his  more  complicated  formula. 
But  with  this,  as  with  the  other  nitroprussides,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
it  more  probably  contains  NO'  than  NO ;  for  when  its  solution  is  treated 
with  mercuric  oxide,  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  nitric  acid,  a 
fact  scarcely  consistent  with  the  existence  of  the  nitrogen  as  nitrous 
oxide.  (Jahresber,  1849,  297.) 

When  a  solution  of  nitropmsside  of  barium  is  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  a  brown  powder  separates  out,  containing  iron  and  baryta,  and  the 
filtrate  yields,  on  evaporation,  crystals  having  the  same  lorm  as  the 
unaltered  salt,  but  of  variable  composition. 

Nitroprusfide  of  Calcium,  Prepared  by  decomposinff  nitropmsside  of 
iron  or  copper  with  milk  of  lime  not  in  excess.  A  dark  red  solution  is 
formed,  which,  on  evaporation,  even  at  a  gentle  heat,  deposits  prussian 
blue.  When  sufficiently  concentrated,  it  yields  oblique  prismatic  crystals 
of  a  dark  red  colour  and  considerable  lustre.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in 
water.  The  crystals,  when  heated  to  100%  lose  17*44  p.  c  water,  cor- 
responding to  15  At.  (Playfiiir.) 


24  C 

Dried  at  100^ 

144 
210 
140 
100 
5 
64 

....    21-7 
....    31-6 
....    21-1 
....     15-1 
....      07 

....               9*0 

Playfhir. 
21*5 

15  N 

5  Fe    .... 

211 

14'1 

0    XA          •««« 

l-l 

8  O 

Fc»CyJ>(N0)>,Ca«  +  5H0       663    ....  100-0 

The  great  fiicilitj  with  which  this  iklt  decomposes,  throws  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  determining  its  composition:  it  is  yery  apt  to  dissolve  some  of  Uie  cyanide  of  iron 
resulting  from  its  decomposition. 

NUroprtwide  of  Zinc. — Soluble  zinc-salts  form,  with  solutions  of  the 
nitroprussides,  a  salmon-coloured  precipitate,  approaching  more  nearly  to 
a  flesn-colour  than  the  iron-salt.  When  formed  slowly,  as  when  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  zinc  are  made  to  act  on  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  it  has 
a  deep  orange  colour.  Very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot 
water.  (PlayfEur.) 


9A  r* 

144 

....    20-7 
....    80*2 
....    20-1 
....    230 
0*3 
....      5-7 

Flayfkhr 
„.     20*5 

15  N 

210 

5  Fe   

140 

20*1 

V  ^n  ...fi. ........ ..I 

2  H 

2 

22-3 

0-4 

5  O 

40 

Fe»Cy»(NO)»,Zn»  +  2HO  .    696    ....  1000 

Starmoui  and  Stannic  iolii  give  no  precipitates  with  soluble  nitroprassides. 
Neutral  Lead^alte  give  no  precipitate;  Baric  Lead^ealte,  a  white  precipitate. 

NUroprwMe  of  Iron, — Ferrous  salts  form  a  salmon-coloured  preci- 
pitate with  the  soluble  nitroprussides.  If  the  solutions  are  dilute,  the 
precipitate  does  not  appear  at  first.  This  salt  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water;  more  soluble  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  decern- 
posed  by  caustic  alkalis,  with  separation  of  oxide  of  iron  and  formation 
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of  a  solable  nitroprnsaide;  a  dark-oolonied  baaio  iron-«aU  is  however  fonned, 
preyioiislj  to  complete  deeomposition.  The  salt,  after  drying  at  32%  loet 
about  20  per  cent,  more  of  water  when  heated  to  100^.  (Play£Eiir.) 


24  C 

Dried  at  IWf. 

144 

....      X<3  §       ••• 
....      «o*o      ... 
...•      9o*«j      ... 
I'l 

....              A     &          ... 

^..     121 

Flayftdr. 
200 

15  N 

210 

29-3 

10  Pe    

280 

38*2 

8  H 

8 

i*a 

11  O 

88 

Fe*Cy»(N0)»,Fc»  +  8H0....    730    ....  100-0 

CobaU-saU*  yield  a  flesh-cckloared,  and  NieM^ioiti  a  dirty  white  precipitate  with 
•olttble  nitroprusddes, 

NUroprtMids  of  Copper,'^Cnpne  salts  form  with  soluble  nitre- 
pmssides,  a  pale  men  precipitate  which  becomes  slate-coloured  on 
exposure  to  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  decom- 
posed bj  caustic  alkalis,  with  formation  of  a  soluble  nitroprusside.  After 
drying  at  about  88^|  it  still  lost  about  10^  p.  c.  in  the  water-bath. 
(Playfair.) 


24  C 

Dried  at  lOO^' 

• 

144 
210 
140 
158 

1 
32 

....     21-0 
....    30-7 
....    20-4 
....    231 
....      01 
....      4-7 

Playfttir. 
........    21*2 

16  N 

30-7 

. ^     20-5 

5  Cu  .... 

22-8 

H 

........         V  A 

4  0 

Fe»Cy»(NO)H3tt»  +  HO  ....    685    ....  100*0 
Mercurie-'ealie  glre  no  preelpltate  with  die  nltropmisldei. 

NUroprumde  of  Silver. — Soluble  nitroprussides  form  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  reddish  white  precipitate  which  is  readilj  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  by  caustic  alkalis. 

Caiet^aUmi  (a), 

^%  y^  ..«.#...».. ......W........H ».■■.........».. ..».«..  144c  .i.i  jii^  V 

15  N    ^ ^.  210  ....  19-5 

\                                                  6Pe  ^ 140  ....  13-0 

I                                                   5  Ag  --., 540  ....  60*2 

2H.   2  ....  0-2 

5  0    40  ....  3-7 


PrC«(N0)»Ag*+2H0 1076    ....  1000 

Calculation  {h\  PUyfiiir. 

IOC 60  ....  13-8  13-3 

6  N 84  ....  19-4  19-3 

2  Pe   ..; 56  ....  12-9  130 

2  Ag  208  ....  500  501 

2  0 16  ....  3-9 

Fe»Cy",N03,Ag« 424    ....  1000 

The  solution  of  this  salt  in  ammonia  deposits,  after  a  while,  shining 
crystals  of  a  compound  of  the  salt  with  ammonia;  this  compound  is 
quickly  decomposed,  even  by  water  alone,  bat  still  more  readily  by 
water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  When  ammonia  and  nitroprusside  of 
sUrer  are  boiled  together,  total  deoompoeition  takes  place,  (na^dair.)  T 
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Secondary  Nudeut  CNI. 

Iodide  of  Cyanogen.   CNL 

H.  Davy.  G%£b.  54,  384. 
WoHLBR.  Gia>.  69,  281. 
SbbuliiAB.    Ann.  Chim.  Fhps.  27>  184;  also  Schw.  43,  4*2;  also  Fogg* 

2,  SU.—Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  29, 184;  84,  100;  35,  293,  and  344» 
Van  Dyk.    Mepcri.  21,  223. 

lodcyanf  Oyanun  dCIode. — Disooyered  bj  H.  Davy  in  181 6. 

Formati(m.    Bj  triturating  iodine  with  cyanide  of  meroary  (H.  Dayy) 
or  ojanide  of  silrer  (Wohler); 

CNHg  +  21  «  C>NI  -I-  Hgl. 

The  reaction  is  mnch  accelerated  by  heat.  The  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  moisture  likewise  accelerates  the  formation  of  the  iodide  of 
cyanogen.  (Seruilas.)  A  mixture  of  2  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury  and  1  pt. 
iodine  heated  in  a  strong  sealed  glass  tube,  yields  iodide  of  cyanogen, 
whose  crystals  fill  up  the  tube,  and  liquid  cyanogen  [proceeding  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  excess  of  mercuric  cyanide  by  the  heatl  containing 
in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  which  gives  it  a  red  colour,  but  no 
iodide  of  cyanogen.  (Seruilas.)  Iodide  of  cyanogen  is  not  obtained  by 
heating  iodine  in  cyanogen  gas;  it  appears  indeed  to  be  formed  only  by 
substitution. 

Preparation.  1.  A  mixture  of  iodine  and  cyanide  of  mercury  is 
heated,  and  the  yapour  of  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  condensed  in  a  cooler 
part  of  the  apparatus. — ^It  is  usual  to  take,  aocording  to  Semllas's  recom- 
mendation, 2  pts.  of  mercuric  cyanide  to  1  pt.  of  iodine;  but  as  both 
these  substances  have  the  same  atomio  weight,  viz.  12*6,  and  moreover 
1  At.  of  the  former  requires  2  At.  of  the  latter,  the  proportion  by  weight 
should  be,  on  the  contrary,  1  pt.  of  mercuric  cyanide  to  2  pts.  of  iodine, 
or  somewhat  less,  so  that  the  sublimate  may  not  be  contaminated  by  free 
iodine.  (Gm.^  —  a.  2  pts.  of  cyanide  of  mercury  are  mixed  with  1  pt.  of 
iodine,  very  intimately,  but  quickly,  to  prevent  loss  by  volatilization, 
and  the  mixture  gradually  and  gently  heated,  either  in  a  retort  provided 
with  a  receiver,  or  in  a  wide-necked  flask,  the  mouth  of  which  passes 
under  a  bell-jar  partly  closed  with  a  dass  plate;  or  the  mixture  is  heated 
in  a  small  porcelain  dish  till  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  begins  to  volatilize, 
the  dish  then  placed  upon  a  large  glass  plate,  and  covered  with  a  bell-Jar; 
in  the  course  of  15  minutes,  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  sublimes  on  the  sides 
of  the  jar  in  large,  white  flocks.  (Seruilas.)  —  b.  Van  Dvk  places  over  the 
wide-necked  flask  in  which  the  mixture  is  heated,  a  hollow  glass  globe, 
which  he  replaces  by  another  as  soon  as  it  becomes  filled  with  the  subli- 
mate. —  c.  Wackenroder  (JT.  Br.  Arch.  19.  320),  in  order  to  prevent  the 
admixture  of  iodide  of  mercury,  places  the  mixture  in  the  closed  end  of 
a  retort-shaped  tube;  draws  out  the  open  end  to  a  fine  neck;  gradually 
heats  the  mixture  to  135^  in  a  bath  of  concentrated  chloride'  of  zinc,  till 
the  open  arm  of  the  tube  becomes  filled  with  needles  of  iodide  of  cyan- 
ogen, which  takes  place  in  a  few  hours;  and  then  doses  it  at  both  ends. 
—  d.  Mltsdierlioh  (Lehrb.)  adds  water  to  the  mixture  of  meieurio  cyanide 
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and  iodine,  and  heats  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point. — From  the  iodide 
of  mercury,  which  sublimes  with  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  chiefly  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  the  product  may  be  freed  by  a  second  sublimation 
over  the  water-bath  or  in  sunshine,  an  operation  which  takes  a  long  time. 
If  the  iodide  of  cyanogen,  when  supersaturated,  first  with  strong  aqueous 
potash  and  then  with  nitric  acid,  yields  no  precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide, 
it  may  be  considered  free  from  that  impurity.  (Serullas.) 

2.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  iodine  and  cyanide  of  silver.  This  pro- 
cess yields  a  purer  product  (Wohler)  -^134  pts.  (1  Afc.)  cyanide  of  silver 
require  rather  less  than  252  pts.  (2  At.)  of  iodine. 

3.  Iodine  is  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  cjranide  of  potas- 
sium, in  such  quantity  that  the  solution  may  solidify  in  a  crystalline  mass 
on  cooling,  and  the  solid  mass  is  gently  heated  till  the  iodide  of  cyanogen 
anblimes.     (Liebig,  Chim.  org.  1,  180.) 

Properties,  Long,  white,  very  delicate  needles,  loosely  united  in 
feathers  and  stars.  (Serullas.)  IT  From  its  solntion  in  etner  or  abso- 
lute alcohol,  this  compound  crystallizes  in  small  four^sided  tables  \  from  a 
solution  in  spirit  of  80  per  cent.,  in  long  feathery  needles.  (Herzog.  Arch, 
Pharm,  [»],  61,  129;  Jahresher.  1850,  354.)— T  Sinks  rapidly  in  oil  of 
vitriol.  Boils  at  a  temperature  considerably  above  100°,  and  volatilizes 
undecomposed,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Has  a  highly  penetrating 
and  pungent  odour,  of  iodine  and  cyanogen  together ;  excites  a  copi- 
ous flow  of  tears ;  has  an  extremely  acrid  taste  (metallic  if  it  is  contami- 
nated with  iodide  of  mercury).  (Serullas.)  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
neutral  towards  turmeric  and  litmus  (Serullas,  Wohler),  and  does  not 
impart  any  blue  colour  to  starch.  (W5hler).  Exerts  a  very  poisonous 
action,  like  iodine  and  cyanogen  together. 

Bemllas. 

2  0  12    ....      7-89 

N  14    ....      9-21 

I    126    ....     82*90 80-66 


C«NI 152    ....  100-00 

Decompositions,  I.  Iodide  of  cyanogen  thrown  upon  red-hot  coals 
(Serullas),  or  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Wbhler),  gives  oflT  violet 
vapours  of  iodine.  Even  its  aqueous  solution  when  kept  for  some  time, 
imparts  a  pale  violet  colour  to  the  superincumbent  air  (Serullas). — Oil  of 
vitriol  decomposes  iodide  of  cyanogen  very  slowly,  acquiring  thereby  a 
red  colour,  and  precipitating  iodine  (SemlJas)  ;  according  to  Herzog,  the 
decomposition  does  not  take  place  without  the  aid  of  heat.  —  3.  Sidphvr 
rous  acid  gas  exerts  no  action  on  iodide  of  CTranogen ;  but  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  forms  with  it  (water  being  decomposed)  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  iodine,  which  last  substance,  oy  the  further  action 
of  the  sulphurous  acid  yields  hydriodio  and  sulphuric  acids.    (Serullas)  : 

Cyl  +  HO  +  S0»  »  S0»  +  HCy  +  I; 

and: 

Cyl  +  2H0  +  2S0«  -  280«  +HCy  +  HI. 

Pari  of  the  iodide  of  cyanogen,  however,  appears  to  remain  undecom- 

Eosed :  for,  according  to  Serullas,  the  liquid,  when  freed  by  boiling  from 
ydroc3ranic  and  hydriodio  acids,  and  neated  first  with  potash,  then 
with  green  vitriol,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  green  pre- 
cipita^  :  —  4.  HydroMoric  aeid  deoompoees  iodide  of  cyanogen,  yielding 
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hydrocyanic  acid  and  iodine  (Sernllas).  The  reaction  in  this  case  is  by 
no  means  evident ;  according  to  Wobier,  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  exert 
any  decomposing  action  npon  iodide  of  cyanogen  ;  according  to  Herzog^ 
the  decomposition  does  not  take  place  without  the  aid  of  heat.  —  5.  Hy- 
drofidphuric  acid  gas^  in  the  absence  of  water,  converts  iodide  of  cyano- 
gen into  hydriodic  acid  and  bUick  iodide  of  sulphur ;  in  presence  of  water, 
the  products  are  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydriodic  acid,  and  a  precipitate  of 
sulphur : 

Cyl  +  HS  =  HCy  +  SIj 
and: 

Cyl  +  2HS  »  HCy  4-  HI  +  2S. 

6.  Iodide  of  cyanogen  dissolves  in  CatbUic  patctsh,  forming  cyanide  of 
potassium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  perhaps  also  iodate  of  potash 
(Serullas).   Probably  thus : 

SCyl  +  6KO  «  3KCy  +  2KI  +  KO,IO». 

Hence  the  alcoholic  solution  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  starch  when  mixed 
with  an  acid,  and  yields  prussian  blue  on  being  mixed  with  a  ferroso- 
ferric  salt,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (Wohler.)  Sernllas  obtained 
a  green  precipitate  instead  of  prussian  blue. — According  to  a  late  obser- 
vation of  Sernllas  (Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  35,  345),  cyanate  of  potash  appears 
to  be  formed  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  potash  to  aqueous  ioaide  of 
cyanogen ;  for  the  mixture,  when  supersaturated  with  an  acid,  gives  off  car- 
bonic  acid,  and  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  ammonia.  —  7.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  iodide  of  cyanogen  mixed,  first  with  potash,  then  with  green 
vitriol,  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  first  with  green  vitriol,  then  with 
potash,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  green  precipitate 
(Sernllas).  This  reaction  distinguishes  iodide  of  cyanogen  from  the  bro- 
mide and  chloride,  which  yield  the  green  precipitate  in  the  latter  case 
only.  —  8.  Pho9phoTU9  melts  in  contact  with  iodide  of  cyanogen,  and 
yields  iodide  of  phosphorus,  often  with  emission  of  light  and  heat;  the 
cyanogen  is  probably  set  free  in  this  reaction  (W&hler,  Byk).  Similarly, 
powdered  Antimony  heated  with  iodide  of  cyanogen,  decomposes  it  with 
noise,  and  forms  iodide  of  antimony;  and  Mercury  agitated  with  aqueous 
iodide  of  cyanogen,  liberates  the  cyanogen,  and  is  converted  into  iodide 
of  mercury)  exhibiting  first  a  yellow  ana  then  a  red  colour.  (Wbhler.) 

Dry  chlorine  gas  and  nitric  acid  do  not  decompose  iodide  of  cyanogen. 
(Serulfas.) 

Combinations.  Iodide  of  Cyanogen  absorbs  Water  of  Crystallisation, 
(SemUas.) — It  dissolves  readily  in  water;  the  colourless  solution  has  the 
taste  and  smell  of  the  compound  itself,  and  does  not  act  on  heavy  metallic 
salts,  not  precipitating  a  solution  of  silver  for  example  (W&hler,  Sernllas), 
or  of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  gold,  or  platinum.  (Herzog.) 

%  Iodine  oontaining  iodide  of  cyanogen  forms,  with  water  and  metallic  iron,  a 
liquid  oontaining  ferrous  cyanide  as  well  as  ferrous  iodide;  carbonate  of  potash  added  to 
this  liquid,  throws  down  all  the  cyanogen  in  combination  with  the  iron ;  so  that  iodide 
of  potassium  thus  prepared  is  free  from  cyanide,  even  if  the  iodine  used  contains  iodide 
of  cyanogen.  (Herzog.)  f 

Iodide  of  cyanogen  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  aqueous 
Stdphurio,  Nitric^  or  Hydrochloric  acidj  forming  colourless  solutions. 
(Wbhler,  Van  Dyk.) 

It  unites  with  Ammonia,  (Binean.) 

It  dissolves  in  Alcohol  more  freely  than  in  water  (Sernllas),  still  more 
readily  in  Ether  and  in  VoUxtUe  duSf  such  us  pil  of  turpentine  (Y^a 
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Dyk) ;  it  likewise  dissolres  in  Fixed  Oih.  (Van  D jk.)~Tlie  ethereal 
solutioD^  when  treated  with  potash^  becomes  light  yellow  and  taibid^  and 
exhales  an  odour  like  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Van  Djk.) 


Ammonio-iodide  of  CyanogeiL   3NHSCNI  and  NH>,(?NL 

1.  Iodide  of  c3ranogen  slowly  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  retaining  its  ori- 
ginal appearance  for  a  few  days,  excepting  that  a  few  crystals  are  deposited 
upon  it;  afterwards  it  changes  gradually  to  a  liquid,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
week  becomes  completely  saturated  with  ammonia.  The  reddUh  yeUow  colour 
of  the  compound  probably  arises  from  the  separation  of  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  in 
consequence  of  the  air  not  bdng  completely  ezdnded  (Binean)  —  %.  2.  An  alco- 
holic solution  of  ammonia  dissolves  iodide  of  cyanogen  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  afterwards  deposits  the  ammonio-iodide  in  crystals,  which, 
however,  disappear  on  exposure  to  the  air.     (Herzog.)  IT 

The  liquid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  exhales  ammonia  abundantly,  and 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  laminated  mass ;  it  boils  at  about  50%  and  solidi- 
fies with  loss  of  16  p.  c.  (2  At.)  ammonia.  The  residue  melts  at  a  higher 
temperature,  gives  off  ammonia,  and — in  consequence  of  access  of  air — 
free  iodine;  yields  a  white  sublimate  of  hydriodate  of  ammonia;  and  leaves 
a  yellow  residue  of  mellon,  (Bineau,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  67,  234.) 

Liquid.  Binean.  9oUd  eomptmnd, 

3NH8 61     ,...    25-12    24-2  NH» 17    ....     lC-06 

C»NI    152    ....    74-88    75-8  C?NI   162    ....    89-94 

3NH«,(WI....    203    ....  100-00    1000  NH»,CSNI  ....    169    ....  10000 

According  to  Cloes  dc  Canniuaro,  (C(nMpt.  rend.  32,  62),  the  product 
of  the  action  of  iodide  of  cyanogen  on  ammonia  is  a  mixture  of  hydrio- 
date of  ammonia  and  Cyanamide  Cy,  NH*  (comp.  p.  145). 


Secondary  Ntideaa  CNBr, 

Bromide  of  Cyanogen.   c^NBr. 

Serullas.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  34, 100  j  also  Scikw.  49,  246;  also  Pogg. 

9,  338.— ^nn.  Chim.  Phys,  35,  294  and  335. 
K.  Lowio.    Das.  Brom.  u.  s.  chemischen  Verhaltnisse.  Heidelb.  1829^ 

69. 

Bromcyan,  Cyanure  de  Brome,    Discovered  by  Serullas  in  1827. 

Preparation.  1.  When  1  pt.  of  bromine  is  poured  upon  2  pts.  of 
cyanide  of  mercury  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort  or  glass  tube  closed  at 
the  bottom  and  surrounded  with  ice,  bromide  of  mercury  and  bromide  of 
cyanogen  are  formed,  with  great  evolution  of  heat.  The  bromide  of 
cyanogen  sublimes  in  needles,  contaminated  at  first  with  bromine,  but 
ultimately  the  bromine  flows  back  and  enters  completely  into  combina- 
tion. Gentle  heat  is  then  applied,  and  the  bromide  of  cyanogen  sublimed 
into  a  receiver  connected  with  the  retort  and  surrounded  with  ice. 
(Serullas.)  —  2.  Aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  placed  in  a  vessel  sur- 
rounded with  a  frigorifio  mixtorei  and  bromme  added*— in  very  small 
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portions  to  prerent  the  temperatare  from  rising  too  high— till  the  solu- 
tion begins  to  assume  a  reddish  tinge;  the  liquid,  which  is  in  process  of 
solidification  from  the  acicular  crystallisation  of  the  bromide  of  cjranogen^ 
is  then  either  expressed  between  blotting  paper  at  a  temperature  below 
0°,  or  it  is  gently  heated  to  drive  off  the  bromide  of  cjranogen  in  vapour, 
whereupon  aqueous  hydrobromio  acid  remains  behind.  (L&wig.)  — 
d.  Bromine  and  water  are  placed  in  a  tube  kept  very  cold,  and  cyanide 
of  mercury  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  till  the  red  colour  disappears ;  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  is  then  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  neck,  which  is  sealed 
np,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  is  immersed  in  warm  water,  so  that 
the  bromide  of  cyanogen  may  sublime  into  the  upper  part.  (Mitscherlich, 
Lehrb,) 

Properties*  Bromide  of  cyanogen  sublimes  at  the  first  moment  of  its 
formation,  in  long  delicate  needles,  which  afterwards  change  to  small  trans- 
parent and  colourless  cubes.  (Serullas.)  Melts  at  +  4  (Lowig),  above 
+  16°  (Serullas),  not  even  at  40®  (Bineau) ;  Vapour-density  =  3*607 
(Bineau,  Ann.  Chim.  Pht/a.  68,  425).  Its  boiling  point  is  lower  than 
tiiat  of  iodide  of  cyanogen,  and  it  volatilizes  even  at  15^.  (Serullas.)  Its 
vapour  has  the  same  pungent  odour  as  the  iodide,  but  in  a  still  higher 
degree ;  it  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears,  and  is  dangerous  to  inhale 
(Serullas);  its  taste  is  extremely  biting  (Lowig).  One  mAn  dissolved 
in  water  ,and  poured  into  the  oesophagus  of  a  rabbit,  kills  it  instantly. 
(Serullas.)  It  instantly  decolorizes  litmus  and  turmeric  paper,  and  does 
not  redden  litmus,  even  when  dissolved  in  water.  (Lbwig.) 
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DeeompoHiions,  1 .  Aqueous  Sulphurous  acid  forms  with  bromide  of 
^anogen:  sulphuric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydrocyanic  acids.  -—2.  Aqueous 
Potash  forms  cyanide  of  potassium,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  bromate 
of  potash.  (Serullas,  Lowig.)  On  adding  to  a  saturated  solution  of 
bromide  of  cyanogen,  first  potash  and  then  an  acid,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved, 
and  the  liquid  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  ammonia.  (Serullas.)  — 
3.  The  aqueous  solution  mixed,  first  with  ^reen  vitriol,  then  with  potash,  and 
then  with  an  acid,  3rields  a  green  precipitate  (Serullas) ;  but  if  the  potash 
be  added  first,  then  the  green  vitriol,  and  then  the  acid,  no  precipitate  is 
obtained.  (Serullas.)  —  4.  The  aqueous  solution  of  bromide  of  cyanogen, 
slowly  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  hydrobromate  of  ammonia.  (Lowig.) 
[In  this  case  carbonic  acid  should  also  be  produced:  C^NBr   +   4HO  »  C'O^  + 

KH^Br].  —  5.  Bromide  of  cyanogen  gently  heated  with  Phosphorus  eva- 
porates for  the  most  part  undecomposed;  nevertheless  a  small  quantity 
of  bromide  of  phosphorus  is  formed.  Antimony,  heated  in  vapour  of 
bromide  of  cyanogen,  yields  cyanogen  gas  and  bromide  of  antimony. 
Mercury  decomposes  the  saturated  aqueous  solution,  yielding  cyanogen 
and  bromide  of  mercury.  (Lowig.) 

Bromide  of  cyanogen  (Ussolves  without  decomposition  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid. 

Combinations*    Bromide  of  cyanogen  unites  with  a  small  quantity  of 
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Water,  forming  eryBtalB,  wHioh  remain  solid  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  dry  compoand. — It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  iodide. 
(SeruUas.)—- With  Ammonia.  (Bineau.) — More  soluble  than  the  iodide  in 
Alcohol,  (Serullas.) 


Aznmonio-bromide  of  Cyanogen. 

a.  Liquid.  6NH',CjBr. — Bromide  of  cyanogen  absorbs  ammoniacal 
gas  very  rapidly  at  firsts  then  more  and  more  slowly,  so  that  the  complete 
saturation  takes  a  rery  long  time.  The  crystals  of  b,  which  form  at  firsts 
are  hereby  converted  into  a  colourless  liquid,  which  smells  strongly  of 
ammonia,  boils  by  the  mere  heat  of  the  hand,  and  is  quickly  deprived  of 
4  At.  ammonia,  either  by  heat  or  by  exposure  to  the  air,  being  thereby 
converted  into  the  following  solid  compound  (Bineau): 

b.  Solid,  2NH',CvBr. — Remains  in  the  form  of  colourless  needles, 
after  the  compound  a  nas  been  exposed  to  the  air,  or  as  a  white  powder 
when  a  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  very 
pungent  taste,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air.  Fuses  below  a  risdheat,  giving 
off  ammonia  with  ebullition,  yielding  a  sublimate  of  hydrobromate  of 
ammonia,  and  when  heated  to  redness,  leaves  mellon: 

3(2NHS,C»NBr)  =  2NH3  +  3NH*Br  +  C«N^ 

Nitric  acid  sets  bromine  free  from  it. — Oil  of  vitriol  eliminates  hydro- 
bromic  acid  gas,  mixed  with  vapours  of  bromine.— JS^c^roc^^rtc  ctdd 
dissolves  it  without  evolution  of  gas. — Water  dissolves  it  readily,  forming 
a  liquid  which  throws  down  bromide  of  silver  from  a  silver-solution,  but 
yet  does  not  contain  hydrobromate  and  cyanate  of  ammonia;  for  by 
evaporation  it  yields  crystals,  which,  when  heated  to  redness,  leave 
mellon.  (Bineau,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  67^  239;  70,  257.) 

(a).  Liquid,  Bineau.  (l).  Solid.  Bineau. 

6  NH«  102  ....  49-04  48-5  2  NH» 34  ....  24-28  24-9 

CyBr 106  ....  5096  51-5  CyBr    106  ....  7572 75*1 

6NH»,CyBr    208  ....100-00  1000  2NH»,CyBr....  140  ....lOO'OO  1000 

According  to  Cloez  &  Gannizzaro  {Compi,  rend,  32,  62),  the  substanoe 
just  described  is  a  mixture  of  hydrobromate  of  ammonia  with  Cyanamide 
Cy,ffN  {vid,  p.  145). 


Secondary  Nucleus.    CNCl. 

Volatile  Chloride  of  Cyanogen.   C*NCJ. 

Berthollet.    Ann,  Ckim,  1,  35. 

Gay-Lussac.    Ann.   Chim.  95,  200;  also  Schw,   IQj  55 ',  also  OUh, 

53,  168. 
Serullas.    Ann.  CJiim.  Thys.  35,  291,  and  337;  also  N.  Tr,  16, 1,  213; 

abstr.  Pogg.  11,  87.— n/.  Chim.  mSd.  7,  129;  also  Pogg.  21,  495. 
WuRTZ.     CompL  rend.   24,   437 ;  Ann.  Pharm.   64,  307 ;  Jahre^>er, 

1847—8,  475.— Further  and  more  fully:  Ann.  Pliarm.  79,  280; 

Jahret^\  1851,  377. 
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Chlorure  de  Oyanog^ne  gcaeux;  Protochlorure  de  Cyanoghie;  Fliissigea 
Chlarcyan,  (Wartz.) — Berthollet,  by  bringing  chlorine  in  contact  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  obtained  a  peiiuliar  substance,  which  he  regarded  as 
oxidized  prusBtc  acid.  Gay-Lussac  succeeded  in  preparing  chloride  of 
cyanogen  in  the  state  of  gas,  though  mixed  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
examined  many  of  its  chemical  relations.  SeruUas  obtained  it  in  the  pure 
state,  and  investigated  it  more  exactly.  More  recently  Wurtz  has 
obtained  an  extremely  volatile  liquid,  having  the  same  composition  as  the 
gas,  and  resembling  it  in  most  of  its  properties. 

FofTnation, — 1.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  moist  cyanide  of 
mercury  in  the  dark,  and  at  a  rather  low  temperature: 

HgCf  +  2C1  «  HgCl  +  CyCl. 

In  about  8  hours  the  chlorine  gas  is  completely  converted  into  an  equal 
volume  of  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen.  But  by  the  action  of  light,  or  of 
a  temperature  of  30—40^,  sal-ammoniac  and  traces  of  carbonic  acid  (and 
a  yellow  oil)  are  obtained,  instead  of  chloride  of  cyanogen.  The  action  of 
chlorine  is  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat;  if  therefore  the  moist 
cyanide  of  mercury  be  introduced  into  bottles  filled  with  chlorine,  and 
containing  more  than  3  litres,  the  temperature  may  rise  high  enough  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  chloride  of  cyanogen.  (Serullas.)  In  the  com- 
plete absence  of  water,  chlorine  gas  does  not  act  upon  cyanide  of  mercury 
in  the  dark;  but  on  exposure  to  light,  a  yellow  oil  is  formed.  (Gay- 
Lussac;  Serullas.) — 2.  By  passing  chlorine  through  hydrated  hydrocyanic 
acid.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

Preparation, — (a.)  Of  the  gas, — Cyanide  of  mercury  moistened  with 
water,  but  not  dissolved  in  it,  is  introduced  into  two  bottles  of  a  capacity 
not  ei^ceeding  3  litres,  well  closed  with  glass  stoppers,  and  filled  with 
chlorine  gas,  the  proportion  of  cyanide  of  mercury  being  about  5  fframmes 
to  each  litre  of  chlorine;  the  bottles  are  left  for  24  hours  in  the  dark,  till 
in  fact  the  chlorine  has  lost  its  yellow  colour;  then  cooled  by  immersion 
in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  producing  a  temperature  at  least  as  low  as 
•—18^,  till  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  solidifies  in  crystals;  100 
grammes  of  water  poured  into  each  bottle;  the  resulting  solution  poured 
from  all  the  bottles  into  a  long-necked  flask,  which  it  must  nearly  fill ; 
and  this  flask  connected  by  a  bent  tube  with  a  two-mouthed  bottle  con- 
taining chloride  of  calcium,  so  that  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  may 
pass  from  its  second  mouth  through  a  second  bent  tube  into  a  bottle  sur- 
rounded with  a  freezing  mixture.  If  now  the  aqueous  solution  in  the 
flask  be  warmed,  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  collects  in  the  crystalline  form 
in  the  last  bottle,  which  must  then  be  closed  very  tight  with  a  glass 
stopper.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  crystals  in  the  bottle  melt,  and 
are  converted  into  ffas.  If  however  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  intro- 
duced into  the  bottle  while  it  is  immersed  in  the  freezing  mixture,  and 
it  be  then  taken  out,  still  well  closed,  two  layers  are  found  in  it,  the  upper 
of  which  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  cvnanogen,  and  the  lower 
probably  a  hydrate  of  that  compound.  (Serullas.) 

Methods  of  preparation  formerly  recommended  hy  Serullas: — 1.  The 
same  as  above,  excepting  that  the  chlorine  bottles  contain  only  1  litre. 
As  soon  as  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  has  condensed  in  the  freezing 
mixture,  chloride  of  calcium  is  intrc^uced  into  each  bottle  to  withdraw 
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the  water,  bat  in  small  quantities,  so  as  not  to  cause  any  pereeptiUe  rise 
of  temperature.  The  bottles,  well  closed,  are  then  taken  out  of  the 
freezing  mixtare;  exposed  for  three  dajB  to  a  medium  temperature,  so  that 
the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  may  be  completely  dehydrated ;  and  again 
immersed  in  the  freezing  mixture,  in  which  some  bottles  containing 
mercury  are  likewise  immersed.  As  soon  as  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  is 
completely  solidified,  the  bottles  containing  it  are  completely  filled 
with  the  cooled  mercury,  in  order  to  expel  the  air,  and  perhaps  other 
foreign  gases;  they  are  then  fitted,  one  after  the  other,  with  a  gas-delivery 
tube;  taken  out  of  the  freezing  mixture,  and  heated  by  red-hot  coals,  held 
at  some  distance,  because  mere  warming  by  the  external  air  would  be  too 
slow.  Violent  ebullition  then  takes  place;  the  air  in  the  tube  is  first 
allowed  to  escape;  and  then  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  collected 
over  mercury. — 2.  Since  the  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  obtained  in 
preparing  the  abore-mentioned  yellow  oil  (oil  of  chloride  of  cyanogen) 
from  aqueous  cyanide  of  mercury  and  chlorine  in  sunshine,  also  contains 
chloride  of  cyanogen,  that  compound  may  be  evolved  from  it  in  the 
gaseous  state  oy  heating  the  solution  in  a  flask;  the  gas  may  then  be  passed 
through  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  marble,  and  chloride  of 
calcium  again,  to  free  it  from  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  lastly^ 
through  a  tube  bent  downwards  into  a  bottle  surrounded  with  a  freezing 
mixture,  in  which  the  gas  solidifies  in  crystals.  (SeruUas.) 

IT  Wbhler  (Ann,  Pharm.  78,  219)  passes  chlorine  into  a  saturated 
solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  to  whicn  an  excess  of  the  salt  in  fine 
powder  has  been  added,  continuing  the  passage  of  the  gas  till  the  solntion 
IS  completely  saturated  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  filled  with  the 
gas.  The  vessel  is  then  closed  and  left  in  the  dark,  till  after  repeated 
agitation  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is  absorbed,  or  the  whole  of  the  cjranide 
of  mercury  dissolved.  To  removing  any  renmining  excess  of  chlorine, 
the  solntion  is  shaken  up  with  mercury.  It  is  then  heated  in  a  flask, 
which  is  connected  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  a  conducting  tube, 
and  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  condensed,  as  in  the  process  last 
described.  H 

The  extremely  poUonous  acUon  of  the  ffdeeoue  ehhride  cf  cyanogen 
renders  it  necessary  in  all  these  processes  to  take  the  greatest  care  to  pre- 
rent  its  escape  into  the  air  and  consequent  inhalation.  (Serullas.)  [For 
this  reason,  a  freezing  mixture  made  with  chloride  of  calcium  is  preferable 
to  the  ordinary  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.] 

Gay-Lussac  passed  chlorine  gas  through  aqueous  prussic  acid,  till  it 
began  to  decolorize  tincture  of  indigo;  then  removed  the  excess  of  chlorine 
by  affitation  with  mercury;  and  evolved  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen— 
which  however  was  contaminated  with  carbonic  acid — by  moderately 
heating  the  solution. 

IT  When  chlorine  gas  is  slowly  passed  into  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid 
cooled  to  0*^,  the  liquid  after  a  while  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
lighter  of  which  is  a  compound  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  with  hydrocyanic 
acid,  2CvCl,HCy.  (p.  144.)  If  the  stream  of  chlorine  be  too  rapid, 
part  of  this  product  is  carried  over  with  it,  and  may  be  condensed  in  a 
receiver.  From  this  compound  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  may  be  obtained, 
by  mixing  it,  after  separation  from  the  heavier  stratum,  with  ice-cold 
water,  and  treating  it  with  mercuric  oxide,  taking  care  to  cool  the  yeesel 
well,  as  otherwise  the  oxide  may  be  reduced.  Chloride  of  calcium  is  then 
added,  the  liquid  distilled,  and  the  vapour  passed  through  a  tube  con- 
taining chloride  of  calcium  into  a  flask  eooled  to  0^    The  chloride  of 
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cyanogen  tben  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  oolourless  liqnid,  heavier  than 
water.  (Wurtz,  Ann>  Fharm.  79,  280.)  T 

Properties,  The  compound  obtained  by  Sernllas  crystallizes  at  —18° 
in  long  transparent  needles,  sometimes  united  in  hard,  brittle  masses. 
Between  —  15''  and  ^  12°,  it  melts  to  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid, 
which  retains  its  liquid  form  at  -f  20°  nnder  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres, 
or  when  sealed  np  in  a  strong  glass  tube.  But  at  ordinary  temperatures 
it  boils  at  —  12''.  (Serullas.)  —  IT.  Wurtz's  compound,  on  the  contrary, 
crystallizes  between  —  5  and  —  6°;  and  boils  at  +  J  5-5^;  between  those 
temperatures,  it  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile,  and  highly  pungent  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  therein. IT  —  The  gas  (which 
is  colourless,  according  to  Gay-Lussac)  has  an  insupportable  odour,  excites 
a  very  copious  flow  of  tears  (likewise  according  to  Oay-Lussac),  and 
produces  violent  smarting  on  sore  parts  of  the  skin.  Less  than  1^  grain 
given  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution  to  a  rabbit,  kills  it  instantly.  The 
gas  and  its  aqueous  solution  are  neutral  to  turmeric  and  litmus.  (^ruUas.^ 
Gay-Lussac's  gas  reddens  litmus,  probably  because  it  is  contaminateol 
with  carbonic  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Decompontiont,  1.  Volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  changes  sponta* 
neously  into  fixed  chloride  of  cyanogen.  (Liebig,  Uhint,  org,  1,  178.)  — 
IT  The  liquid  chloride  of  cyanogen  obtained  by  W  urtz  may  be  kept  for 
years  witnout  alteration.  If,  however,  an  excess  of  chlorine  be  passed 
into  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  yellow  liquid  which  separates  be 
merely  distilled,  without  previous  washinc^  or  treatment  with  mercuric 
oxide,  an  impure  product  is  obtained,  which  readily  changes  to  the  solid 
chloride;  so  likewise  does  the  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  dry  cyanide  of  mercury.  But  both  these  products, 
when  washed  with  water,  which  removes  the  excess  of  chlorine,  and 
perhaps  also  a  small  quantity  of  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  lose  the  pro- 
perty of  changing  to  the  solid  compound.  (Wurtz.)  K  —  2.  The  gas 
mixed  with  oxygen  cannot  be  set  on  lire  by  the  electric  spark,  unless 
hydrogen  be  likewise  added;  in  this  case,  a  cloud  is  formed,  with  violent 
detonation  and  a  bluish  white  light,  1  vol.  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen 
producing  1  vol.  carbonic  acid,  and  liberating  ^  vol.  nitrogen.  (Gay- 
liussac.)  —  d.  Moist  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  absorbed  by  aqueous 
potash,  or  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  mixed  with  potash, 
gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  addition  of  a  stronger 
acid,  and  a  solution  is  formed  containing  ammonia  (Gay-Lussac, 
Serullas): 

CWa  +  4H0  -  2C0«  +  NH»  +  HCL 

4.  Aqueous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  mixed,  first  with  green  vitnol,  then 
with  potash,  and  then  with  an  acid,  yields  a  green  precipitate.  (Gay- 
Lussac.)  But  this  precipitate  is  not  produced,  if  the  potash  be  added  first, 
then  the  irouHsalt,  and  then  the  acid;  hence  the  mere  union  with  potash 
must  produce  a-change  in  the  compound,  although  no  ammonia  is  thereby 
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formed.  (Gay-Lussao,  Sernllaa.)  —  5.  Two  rolaines  of  gaseous  chloride 
of  cyanogen  passed  over  heated  antimony,  yield  chloride  of  antimony 
and  1  vol.  cyanogen  gas.  —  6.  Potassium  heated  in  the  gas,  emits  a 
feeble  light,  absorbs  a  quantity  of  the  gas  equal  in  volume  to  the  hydrogen 
which  it  would  evolve  in  contact  with  water,  and  is  converted  into  a 
dingy  yellow  mass,  probably  consisting  of  chloride  and  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium; inasmuch  as  its  solution,  when  neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  yields 
a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver^  and  forms  prussian  blue  with 
iron-salts. 

Combinations,  —  With  Water,  a.  Chloride  of  cjranogen  absorbs 
water  of  crystallization,  and  in  the  hydrated  state  remains  solid  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  when  pure.  (Serullas.)  According  to  a  more  recent 
statement  of  Serullas,  on  the  contrary,  {J,  Chim,  mid,  7,  129),  a  small 

Juantity  of  water  forms  with  chloride  of  cyanogen  a  liquid  hydrate 
[>.  142).  —  h.  Chloride  of  cyanogen  dissolves  very  readily  in  water, 
1  vol.  water  at  20°  and  under  the  ordinary  pressure  absorbs  25  vol.  of 
the  gas.  The  solution  may  be  kept  without  alteration,  and  when  boiled, 
gives  off  the  gas  in  its  original  state.  (Serullas.)  It  does  not  preci- 
pitate silver-solution.  (Gay-Lussac.)  Tlie  liquid  compound  obtained  by 
Wurtz  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

1  vol.  alcohol  at  20^  absorbs  very  quickly  100  vol.  gaseous  chloride 
of  cyanogen,  and  1  vol.  ether  absorbs  50  vol.  (Serullas.) 

IT  HyDRocTANATB  OP  Chlobide  OP  Cyanoqen.  2CyCl,HCy. — 
Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid. — Pre- 
paration.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  cold  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  con- 
tained in  a  retort,  to  the  neck  of  which  is  adapted  a  tube  bent  at  right 
angles,  and  passing  into  a  receiver  containing  water  cooled  to  0^  Two 
liquids  then  collect  in  the  receiver,  the  lower  of  which  is  watery,  and 
the  upper  a  liquid  smelling  strongly  of  chloride  of  cyanogen.  The  latter, 
which  is  the  double  chloride,  may  be  separated  by  decantation,  agitated 
with  water  at  0^  and  then  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium.  (Wurtz.) 

Colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water;  solidifies  only  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether;  boils  at  about  20°. 
Smells  like  chloride  of  cyanogen.  It  is  inflammable,  and  burns  in  the 
air  with  a  violet  flame.  (Wurtz.) 

This  liquid  may  be  kept  for  years  without  exhibiting  any  change  of 
colour  or  separation  of  crystals.  In  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  it  is 
quickly  converted  into  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  Cy*CP,  which  settles 
on  the  sides  of  the  yessel  in  large,  well-developed  crystals.  Bromine 
rapidly  converts  it  into  a  semi-solid  mass,  which,  when  gently  heated, 
gives  off  bromide  of  cyanogen,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  yields  solid 
chloride  of  cyanogen.  Mercuric  oxide  decomposes  it,  yielding  liquid 
chloride  of  cyanogen  {yid,  sup,)  (A.  Wurtz,  Ann,  Pharm,  79,-280;  abstr. 
Jahresber.  1851,  377.) 


Wttrtx. 
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2CyCl,HCj  149'8     ....  10000 

The  differenoes  in  the  analytical  results  show  that  the  oompound  is  not  very  stable* 
(Wurtjs.)  • 
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Ammonio-chlorios  of  Gtanoobn.  —  2NH'^(?NC1.  In  whatever  pro- 
portion gaseons  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  ammoniacal  gas  may  be  mixed, 
they  always  combine  in  the  ratio  of  I  yoL  chloride  of  cyanoeen  to 
rather  more  than  2  vol.  ammoniacal  gas,  and  form  white,  inodorons, 
crystalline  grains,  which  redden  litmus.  These  crystals  fosa  when 
heated,  give  off  ammonia  with  slight  decrepitation,  then  sal-ammonia, 
and  leave  mellon: 

3(2NH»,C«Na)  =  2  NH»  +  3NH<a  +  (W*. 

rom  the  composition  of  this  substance  we  might  suppose  that  it  would 
be  decomposed  by  water,  and  form  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  and 
cyanate  of  ammonia;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case;  for  the  solution, 
either  in  cold  or  in  boiling  water,  exhibits  neither  the  reactions  of  cyanate 
of  ammonia  nor  those  of  urea,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  white  crystal- 
ine  mass,  which,  like  the  original  compound,  leaves  mellon  when  heated. 
Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  the  compound  rapidly,  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  free  from  carbonic  acid;  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  slowly, 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  and  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  small 
Quantities  of  chlorine  and  hyponitric  acid.  Potash  separates  ammonia 
from  it.  Hydrochloric  acid,  whether  in  the  gaseons  state  or  dissolved  in 
water,  exerts  no  action  upon  it.  (Bineau,  Ann  Chim.  Fhys.  67,  236; 
70,  251.) 

T  Cyanamide.  —  Cy,NH'.  According  to  Cloez  &  Cannizzaro  (CompL 
9'end.  32,  62;  Instit.  1851,  18;  Ann.  Fharm.  78,  228;  Jahretber.  1851, 
382),  the  substance  just  described  is  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  an 
amide  of  cyanogen  (?H'N'=Cy,NH*: 

Cya  +  2NH»  =  NHKJl  +  Cy,NH*. 

To  obtain  this  amidogen-compound  in  the  separate  state,  gaseous  chloride 
of  cyanogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  gas  in  anhydrous  ether; 
chloride  of  ammonium  then  separates  out,  and  on  distilling  the  filtrate  in 
the  water-bath,  pure  cyanamide  remains  behind.  This  compound  is  white, 
crystalline,  melts  at  40^,  but  may  be  kept  in  the  fluid  state  at  much 
lower  temperatures;  under  these  circumstances,  however,  it  solidifies 
instantly  on  being  touched  with  any  solid  body,  such  as  a  glass  rod.  At 
150^,  it  suddenly  assumes  the  solid  form,  with  great  evolution  of  heat. 
The  solid  body  thus  formed  has  the  same  composition  as  cyanamide;  but 
its  properties  agree  exactly  with  those  of  Jielamine,  which  substance 
may  therefore  be  regtirded  as  an  amide  of  cyanuric  acid,  Cyanuramide, 
or  Cyanuramine,  formed  by  the  union  of  3  At.  cyanamide  into  one.  — 
Cyanamide  undergoes  no  alteration  in  dry  air.  it  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  but  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  nearly  insoluble  residue, 
probably  CTanuramide.  Cyanamide  dissolves  without  decomposition  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  alkalis  decompose  it.  With  some  acids,  nitric  acid,  for 
example,  it  forms  crystallizable  compounds.  A  small  ouanti ty  of  nitric 
acid  added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  cyanamide,  forms  nitrate  of  urea. 

Chloride  of  cyanogen  acts  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  compound 
ammonias;  thus,  with  methylamine,  C'H^N,  it  forms  CyanomeUiylamide, 
Cy,C»H*N;  with  ethykmine,  C*H'N:  Cyanethylamide,  Cy,C*H»N;  and 
with  amylamine,  C"H"N:  Oyancanylamide,  Cy,C"H"W.  A  similar 
action  is  exerted  by  bromide  and  iodide  of  cyanogen.  (Cloez  &  Can- 
nizzaro.) 

VOL.  vin.  L 
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ChLORIDB  op  CyANOGBK  AND  TiTANUM.  —  2FiCl*,C^'GL  Oasdous 
chloride  of  cyanogen  acta  instantly  and  with  gieat  evolution  of  heat  on 
bichloride  of  titanium,  converting  it  into  a  bulky  yellow,  oryBtalline 
mass,  which  mnat  be  shaken  up  and  heated  gently,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  completely  saturated  with  the  chloride  of  cyano^n. 

Lemon-yellow,  very  volatile ;  begins  to  volatibse  considerably  below 
100^,  subliming  in  clear  lemon-yellow  crystals,  which  appear  to  be 
rhombic  octohedrons.  It  fumes  veir  strongly  in  damp  air,  quickly 
becoming  milk-white,  and  exhaling  toe  odour  of  chloride  of  cyanogen. 
Water  dissolves  it,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  chlo- 
ride of  cyanogen,  forming  a  dear  solution.  It  dissolves  without  altera- 
tion in  warm  bicbloride  of  titanium,  separating  out  again  in  crystals  on 
cooling.  It  absorbs  ammonia  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  forming 
with  it  an  orange-red  compound,  which  also  turns  white  in  moist  air, 
and  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  partial  separation  of  titanic  acid. 
(Wohler,  Ann.  Pharm.  78,  219;  Poffsf.  79,  897;  J.  pr.  Ghem.  60,  233; 
Fharm,  Centr.  IS50,  81;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy$.  29,  182;  Imtit.  1850; 
Jakmber.  1849,  260;  1850,  ZS5.) 

Wifikler. 

2TiCl« 189*6    ....     75-54    75-89 

CyCl 61-4     ....     24-46 

2TiCP,CyCl 251-0    ....  10000 

Chloride  of  cyanogen  does  not  appear  to  form  a  similar  compound  with  bichloride  of 
tb.  (Wahler.) 

Chloride  op  Ctanogen  and  Antimony.  —  SbCl*,CyCl.  When 
gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  passed  over  pentachloride  of  antimony^ 
the  latter  becomes  slightly  heated,  turbid,  and  gradually  filled  with  deli- 
cate crystals.  After  saturation,  the  compound  forms  a  white  crystalline 
mass.  When  heated,  only  a  portion  of  it  sublimes  undecompoiBed,  the 
greater  part  giving  up  its  chloride  of  cyanogen.  Water  decomposes 
it  instantly.  —  It  absorbs  ammonia,  with  rise  of  temperature,  forming  a 
yellow,  pulverulent  body.  (L.  Klein,  Ann.  Pharm,  74,  87.) 

Klein. 

SbCl< 306*0    ....     83*29    85-94 

CyCl 61-4     ....     16-71     1406 


SbCl«,CyCl  367-4    ....  100-00    lOO'OO 

2*785  grm.  pentachloride  of  antimony  absorbed  0*466  grm.  chloride  of  cyanogen, 
corresponding  to  14*06  p.  c.    The  saturation  was  donbUess  incomplete.  (Klein.) 

CoLORiDB  OF  Ctanogen  and  Iron.  —  FeCl',CyCP.  Sublimed  ses- 
quichloride  of  iron  absorbs  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  with  evolution 
of  heat,  fusing  with  it  into  a  black  mass ;  the  compound  was  not,  how- 
ever, obtained  in  a  complete  state  of  saturation.  When  heated,  it  fuses, 
swells  up,  and  gives  off  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  >— it  is  remarkable^ 
however,  that  this  decomposition  likewise  yields  solid  chloride  of  cyano^ 
gen  sublimed  in  crystds.  (Klein.)  IT 
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Doubtful  C<mp<AindB» 

Cyanide  of  Phoiphorui* 

a,  Cjanogen  liquefied  by  strong  pressure  dis8ol7e8  phosphorus  in  a 
few  days,  probably  conyerting  it  into  cyanide  of  phosphorus.  (Kemp.) 

h.  When  5  grains  of  phosphorus  are  carefully  heated  with  20  grains 
of  cyanide  of  mercury,  at  the  closed  end  of  a  glass  tube,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  connected  with  a  small  receiver,  there  is  often  formed— unless  a 
dangerous  explosion  takes  place — a  white  sublimate  haying  a  yery  pun- 
^nt  odour  ofphosphorus  and  cyanogen ;  it  evaporates  for  the  most  part 
in  the  air,  readens  litmus  strongly  when  moist  but  not  when  dry,  and 
dissolves  completely  in  phosphoric  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  body 
may  be  supersaturated  with  an  indefinite  Quantity  of  phosphorus,  and 
forms  with  it  a  yellowish  white  powder,  which  takes  fire  spontaneously 
in  the  air,  burning  with  a  dazzling  greenish  white  flame,  a  kind  of  deto- 
nation, and  an  odour  of  phosphorus  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  —  Cyanide  of 
phosphorus  dissolves  in  water  with  ebullition  and  separation  of  finely 
divided  phosphorus,  forming  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  with  traces  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  unites  with  potassium  without  any  particular  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  compound  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  forming  a  solution  of  phosphate  and  hydrocyanate 
of  potash  (Cenedella^  «/•  Pharm.  21,  683;  also  Ann,  PAarm.  IS,  70). 

Cyanide  of  NUrogen  ? 

When  a  moderately  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  C3ranide  of 
potassium  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  chloride  of  nitrogen  placed  under  a 
layer  of  water,  the  chloride  of  nitrogen  loses  its  yellow  colour,  decrepi- 
tates slightly,  and  rapidly  gives  off  gas-bubbles,  which  soon  fill  the 
vessels  with  a  thick  white  fume.  A  piece  of  phosphorus  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  bubbles  as  they  rise,  or  of  the  fumes,  causes  a  fiery  explosion 
which  bursts  the  vessel.  If  we  endeavour  to  collect  the  gas  by  means  of 
a  gas^elivery  tube,  we  obtain  nothing  but  nitrogen,  the  gas  being  decom- 
posed by  the  water;  hence  nothing  but  bubbles  of  nitrogen  is  obtained, 
and  no  white  fumes,  if  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  be  too  dilute; 
but  if  the  solution  be  too  strong,  or  if  pieces  of  solid  cyanide  of  potassium 
be  used,  explosion  takes  place.  (Millon.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  69, 76.)  —  The 
explosion  of  cyanide  of  nitrogen  is  most  tremendous.  (Marehanc^  J,  pr, 
Chem,  ]  9,  5.)  —  Berzelius  {Lehrb.)  suggests  that  the  explosion  may  be  due 
to  undecomposed  chloride  of  nitrogen. 


Cyancfarm,    (?HCy».  1 

Acetate  of  lime  carefully  distilled  with  an  equal  weight  of  prussian 
bine  or  cyanide  of  mercury,  yields  neither  acetone,  nor  acetic  acid,  nor 
bydroeyanie  acid,  but  a  neutral  distillate  consisting  of  cyanoform  and 
water,  from  which  pure  cyanoform  may  be  obtained  by  rectification  over 
dkloride  of  calcium.  — -  Cyanoform  is  a  colourless,  tolerably  volatile,  neu- 
tral liquid,  which  smelk  bke  hydrocyanic  acid  and  tobacco-smoke,  does  not 

L  2 
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take  fire  bj  contact  with  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  dissolres  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  (Bonnet,  InstUut,  1837,  No.  196,  47;  also  J.  pr. 
Chem,  10,  207.)  —  That  this  compound  is  cyanoform  is  a  mere  sapposition 
of  Bonnet's;  snch  a  compoand  ought  to  be  inflammable.  It  therefore 
deserves  farther  examination. 


IT  Addenda. 

Compounds  of  Eydrocyanic  Add  wUh  MetaUic  CMorides. 

HydrocyanaU  of  Titanic  Chlortde.  —  TiCP,HCy.  When  anhydrous 
prussic  acid  is  poured  into  bichloride  of  titanium,  combination  takes  place, 
attended  with  rise  of  temperature  and  ebullition  (on  which  account  the 
substances  must  be  cooled  to  0°  before  mixing,  or  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
must  be  passed  in  the  form  of  gas  into  the  titanic  chloride),  and  forma- 
tion of  a  yellow  pulyerulent  mass;  the  excess  of  prussic  acid  is  then  dis- 
tilled off,  and  the  compound  sublimed  by  careful  heating.  It  is  very 
yolatile,  subliming  below  100°,  in  the  form  of  clear,  shining,  lemon -yellow 
crystals  (rhombic  pyramids  and  combinations  thereof),  which  if  rapidly 
sublimed,  unite  into  a  coherent  mass.  It  fumes  slightly  in  the  air,  smells 
strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  quickly  turns  white,  and  deliquesces  to  a 
clear  yiscid  solution.  Water  dissolves  it,  with  rise  of  temperature,  and 
forms  a  clear  solution  ;  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  small,  gaseous  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  given  off  bb  the  substance  dissolves.  It  is  not  altered  by 
sublimation  in  chlorine  gas.  When  its  vapour  is  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  glass  tube,  it  covers  the  tube  with  copper-coloured  nitride  of  titanium 
mixed  with  charcoal.  (Wohler,  Ann,  Pharm,  73,  226.) 

Wtthler. 

TiCl«  94-8    ....     77-86    77-67 

HCj    27-0     ....     22-14 

TiCl»,HCy  121-8    ....  10000 

Hydroeyanate  of  Anttmonic  Chloride.  —  SbCP,3HCy,  When  the 
vapour  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  pentachlo* 
ride  of  antimony,  heated  to  30^,  this  compound  is  produced  in  the  form  of 
clear  definite  prisms,  which  volatilize  between  70""  and  100%  but  at  the 
same  time  undergo  partial  decomposition,  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  compound  is  deliquescent;  does  not  fume  in  the  air; 
is  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of  antimonic  acid,  and  unites 
with  ammonia,  forming  a  ,brown-red,  pulverulent  mass.  (Klein^  Ann. 
Pharm.  74,  86.) 

Klein, 

SbCT 306    ....    79-07    77-74 

3  HCy 81     ....    20-93 

SbCl»,3HCy 387    ....  100-00 

Hydroeyanate  of  Stannic  Chloride,^SnQ\\KCj,  ?  Bichloride  of  tin 
unites  with  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  without  sensible  rise  of  temperature^ 
forming  a  solid  crystalline  body ;  if  the  acid  in  the  gaseous  state  be 
passed  through  a  tube  in  which  the  stannic  chloride  is  placed,  so  as 
to  expose  a  large  surface,  the  compound  is  obtained  in  fine  crystals^ 
The  crystals  are  colourless,  refract  light  strongly,  and  appear  to  be 
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ifiomoiphoiis  with  the  corresponding  ^taninm-oompound.  Id  »  rtream 
of  dry  air,  they  vol&talize  as  quickly  as  anhydrous  pmssic  acid,  becominff 
at  the  eaioe  time  white  and  opaque.  They  are  decomposed  by  water  and 
by  damp  air.  They  unite  witn  ammoniacal  gas,  forming  a  white  sub- 
stance which  may  be  sublimed.  No  analysis  was  made  of  this  compound, 
on  account  of  its  mat  volatility;  but  it  appears  to  be  analogous  to  the 
titanium-compound  (p.  148).  (Klein,  Ann.  Fkarm.  74,  85.) 

HydrocyanaU  of  Ferric  Chloride, — Pe'Cl*,2HCy.    Sublimed  ferric 

chloride  and  anhydrous  pmssic  acid  unite,  with  a  hissiuff  noise,  and  form 

a  brown-red  liquid,  which  soon  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state.     The 

compound  deliquesces  in  the  air,  giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid ;  melts  at 

100^;  and  unites  with  ammonia,  forming  a  greenish  black  powder  which 

dissolves  in  water  with  separation  of  prussian  blue,  and  therefore  con- 

tiuns  protochloride  of  iron.     The  compound,  when  heated,  yields  femi- 

ginous  sal-ammoniac,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  protochloride  of  iron.  (Klein, 

Ann.  Fharm.  74,  87.) 

Klein. 

FeH:i»    162-2    ....     75-04 74-23 

2  HCy 540    ....    24-96 

Fe>C]>,2HC7 2162    ....  10000  \ 
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KLUMENE  SERIES. 


A.    Primary  Series. 

Primary  Nucleus,    Elumene.    C*H*. 

Edm.  Davy.    Records  of  gen.  Sc.  Noy.  1836;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  23,  144; 
also  J.  Pharm.  23,  143. 

The  word  Klumene  is  formed  from  the  letters  of  the  word  Kaliam,  because  the 
primary  nudena  is  obtained  from  a  potassium-componnd.  An  atom  of  this  nudeoa 
may  be  supposed  to  contain  4  At.  C  arranged  in  a  square,  with  the  2  At.  H  in  the 
middle,  one  above  and  one  below. 

The  black  mass  which  often  passes  over  with  the  potassium,  in  the 

preparation  of  that  metal  from  bamt  tartar  and  charcoal  (III,  8),  and 

appears  to  be  a  carbide  of  potassium,  gives  off,  when  immersed  in  water, 

a  peculiar  combnstible  gas,  which  is  klumene  gas. 

Vol.        Density. 

4C 24    .^    92-31  C-Tapour 4    ..-,     1*6640 

2  H 2     ....       7-69  H.gas 2     ....     01386 

C*W    26     ....  100-00  Klumene-gas  ....     2     ....     18026 

1     ....    0-9013 

This  gas  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  in  the  air  with  a  flame  as 
bright  as  that  of  defiant  gas.  2  volumes  of  it  mixed  in  a  tube  with 
excess  of  oxygen,  and  inflamed  by  the  electric  spark,  consume  5  vol. 
oxygen,  and  produce,  with  violent  explosion,  4  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas, 
together  with  water.  The  4  vol.  carbon  vapour  in  the  2  vol.  of  the  gas 
consume  4  vol.  oxygen,  and  form  4  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  the  2  vol. 
hydrogen  with  1  vol.  oxygen  form  water.  The  gas,  when  mixed  with 
cnlorine,  takes  fire  spontaneously,  even  in  the  dark,  the  combustion 
being  attended  with  explosion,  a  red  flame,  and  deposition  of  charcoal. 

Water  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  this  gas,  and  gives  it  up  again 
unchanged  on  being  heated.  (E.  Davy.) 
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Maleic  Aoid.    c«H»o«. 

LAssAiaNB.    Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  l\,  93;  alao  iT.  Tr,  4,  2,  231. 
p£L0U2E.    Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  56,  72;  also  Po^ff.  36, 53;  also  Ann*  Pharm* 

11,  263;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  3,  26. 
LiEBia.    Ann,  Pharm.  11,  276, 

Rbqnault.    Ann.  Chim.  Phyz.  62,  208;  also'^lnn.  Pharm,  19,  145. 
Bracqnnot.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  39,  10;  also  N.  Tr.  18,  2,  243. 
Ph.  Bvchneb.    Ann.  Pharm.  49,  57, 

Pyromalic  acid,  Equisetic  acid,  McUeinsaure,  Bremliche  Aepfelsaure, 
Prenzapfelsdure,  ti*cnzliche  Vogelbeersaure,  Acide  maleique,  Acide  pyro- 
maliqu6f  Acide  pyrosorbique,  Acide  equisetiqiie.  •—  yauquelia  (Ann.  Chim. 
Phy».  6,  337;  also  Schw.  24, 162)  and  Braconnot  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  8, 
149;  aUo  N.  Tr.  3,  1»  144)  obtaiued,  by  tbe  dry  distiUatiou  of  malic  acid, 
iirat  an  acid  aqueous  distillate,  and  then  a  needle-shaped  sublimate. 
Lassaigne,  in  1819,  showed  that  the  distillate  contained  a  peculiar  acid 
(Pjromalic  acid,  or,  according  to  Pelouze,  Maleic  acid),  and  that  the 
needles  consist  of  another  acid,  Yiji«,  Fumario  aoid,  Braconnot,  in  1 828, 
discovered  Equisetic  acid  in  Equisetum  Jluviatile,  and  Kegnault  showed 
that  this  acid  is  identical  with  maleic  acid.  —  IT  Liebig,  however,  (Handb. 
d.  Org.  Chem.  272)  considers  the  acid  of  Equisetum  Jluviatile  as  identical, 
not  with  maleic,  but  with  Aeon i tic  acid,  the  acid  of  AconUum  NapelluB; 
and  this  opinion  has  been  oonfirmed  by  Baup,  who  has  lately  {Ann.  Pharm. 
77,  293)  examined  these  aoids  more  fully.  (FW.  inf.)  % 

Sources.  In  Equigetum  JluviatiU  and  E.  Kmotiun  [)]  in  combination 
with  magnesia^  potash,  and  lime. 

Pbrmatton.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  malic  acid  (VII,  81)  at  200^. 
(Pelouze.) 

Preparation.  1.  From  Equuetumf^'-^.  The  recently  expressed  and 
filtered  juice  of  Bquieetum  Jluviatile  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup ;  the  syrap 
boiled  with  alcohol;  the  portion  insoluble  in  aloohol  dissolved  in  water; 
the  phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  aqneous  solution  precipitated  by  aoetate 
of  baryta;  and  afterwards  the  maleic  acid  by  snbaoetate  of  lead.  The 
latter  precipitate,  decomposed  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  dilute  sol' 
phurio  acid,  yields  au  acid  filtrate  which  crystallizes  completely  when 
evaporated  to  a  syrup.  On  dissolving  the  crystalline  mass  in  alcohol, 
sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime  remain  behind;  and  the  filtrate,  after 
evaporation  and  cooling,  yields  crystals  which  still  retain  small  quantities 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  brownish  substance.  To  remove  these  impurities, 
the  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  lead;  the  liquid  filtered 
from  the  slight  brownish  precipitate,  and  then  precipitated  with  snbacetate 
of  lead;  the  resulting  precipitate  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  liquid  filtered  from  the 
sulphide  of  lead,  which  retains  the  brown  colouring  matter,  and  finally 
evaporated  till  it  crystallizes.  (Braconnot.)  —  b.  The  stems  of  Equisetum 
limosum  in  the  flowering  state  are  cut  up,  and  bruised  with  water;  t&e 
juice  pressed  out,  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  filtered  firom  coaffulattfd 
vegetable  albumen ;  the  clear,  slightly  acid  filtrate  neutralized  with 
carbonate  of  soda;  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by 
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acetate  of  baryta;  the  filtrate  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead;  the  oopioas  yellowish  precipitate  of  maleate  of  lead  washed,  sos- 
pended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  acid 
filtrate  decolorized  by  digestion  with  animal  charcoal ;  the  liquid  again 
filtered,  heated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  then  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  whereby  the  rest  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  thrown  down, 
together  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  filtrate  containing  the  maleate  of 
ammonia  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate  again 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  colourless  filtrate  evaporated 
to  the  crystallizing  yoint ;  the  crystalline  mass  dissolved  in  ether,  which 
leaves  acid  equisetate  of  magnesia  undissolved,  but  quickly  dissolves  the 
acid;  the  ethereal  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo  till 
it  crystallizes.  (Regnault.)  —  %  According  to  Liebig  and  Baup  (vid,  sup.) 
the  acid  of  the  equisetum  is  not  maleic,  but  aconitic  acid,  and  difiers  from 
maleic  acid  in  several  respects;  thus,  maleic  acid  is  volatile,  equisetic  acid 
not;  the  former  yields  with  potash  a  quadro-acid  salt,  whicn  the  latter 
does  not;  the  two  acids  also  differ  in  solubility  and  crystalline  form.  The 
observations  of  Dessaignes  {GompC.  rend,  31,  432)  likewise  tend  to  the 
same  conclusion.  % 

2.  £y  the  dry  distiUaiion  of  Medic  acid,  —  Malic  acid  is  heated  in  a 
capacious  retort  at  a  temperature  quickly  rising  to  200''.  The  acid  is 
contained  in  the  watery  liquid  which  first  passes  over,  and  cr3rstallize8 
when  that  liquid  is  evaporated  and  cooled.  (Lassaigne,  Pelouze.)  If  the 
distillation  takes  place  under  200^,  the  chief  product  is  fumaric  acid* 
The  maleic  acid  does  not  separate  from  the  distillate  till  that  liquid  has 
been  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  (Pelouze.) 

Properties,  Long  colourless  prisms  (Lassaigne) ;  rhomboidal  prisms 
(Pelouze) ;  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  with  octohedral  faces  (Biichner) ; 
needles  united  m  radiated  masses  (Braconnot,  Regnault).  Effloresces 
strongly  when  its  aqaeous  solution  is  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. (Biichner.)  Melts  at  47'5^,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  radiated 
nacreous  mass;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  sublimes  in  long  slender 
needles.  (Lassaigne.)  Melts  at  30^,  boils  at  160^,  and  sublimes  for  the 
most  part  unaltered.  (Pelouze.)  Tastes  very  sour,  and  produces  a 
yery  unpleasant  after-taste  (Pelouze,  Regnault);  tastes  veiy  sour,  and 
afterwards  irritating,  astringent,  and  metallic.  (Biichner.)  Reddens  lit- 
mus strongly.     Permanent  in  the  air. 

Crystaliized,  Pdonze.  Liebig.  Regnault. 


4  C  

....     24 

..M     41*3o     ... 

....         w*40      ... 
....     59*17      ... 

•>...     4x  ox     ... 

3-50    ... 

55-19     ... 

3-50    ... 

5506     ... 

41-34 

2  H 

4-04 

4  O 

....     ti« 

54-62 

C<H204    .„. 

....     58 

....  100-00     ... 

10000     ... 

10000     ... 

10000 

Biichner  regards  maleic  acid  a8bibasic=G^H^0^=2H0,C^HH)^  a  sup- 
position which  is  certainly  favoured  by  the  tendency  of  this  acid  to  form 
acid  salts. 

Decompositions,  I,  Maleic  acid,  when  heated  partly,  volatilizes 
unchanged,  and  without  leaving  any  residue  of  charcoal,  and  is  partly 
converted,  without  loss  of  water,  into  fumaric  acid,  C®H*0®,  which  is 
polymeric  with  it,  and  partly,  with  loss  of  water,  into  fumaric  anhydride 

2C*HS0*  ^  C^H^O" ;  and  2C^H'0*  =  2110  +  C«H«0\ 
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Pelonze  regards  this  anhydride  as  G^HO'.  —  Maleic  acid^  wben  snddenlj 
heated  to  160^  in  a  retort,  whose  neck  is  sharply  inclined  downwards,  so 
that  the  condensed  vaponrs  cannot  flow  back  again,  distils  over  for  the 
most  part  unchanged,  only  a  few  crystals  of  fumaric  acid  remaining  in 
the  retort.  If  the  acid  be  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  but  little 
above  its  melting  point,  it  £^radnally  solidifies  in  the  form  of  crystallized 
fumaric  acid,  which  will  then  sustain  a  heat  of  200^  without  melting. 
The  transformation  takes  place  more  quickly  when  the  maleic  acid  is 
boiled  in  a  long  narrow  glass  tube,  either  open  or  closed,  in  which  the 
vapours  as  they  condense  continually  flow  back  again.  Fumaric  anhy- 
dride is  produced  when  the  maleic  acid  is  repeatedly  distilled,  and  the 
watery  distillate  which  first  passes  over  continually  removed.  TPelouze.) 
[Under  these  circumstances  nimaric  acid  appears  to  be  first  proauced,  and 
afterwards  to  be  converted  into  the  anhydride.]  —  IT  2.  Maleic  acid 
fermented  under  the  influence  of  cast^in  is  converted  into  succinic  acid. 
( Vid,  MdUate  of  Lime,)  H 

Combinations.  Maleic  acid  dissolves  in  about  1  pt.  of  cold  water 
(Pelouze)j  in  2  pts.  of  water  at  10°.  (Lassaigne.)  The  solution,  when 
evaporated  in  the  air,  yields  copious  crystalline  effloresences  (Pelouze), 
and  when  evaporated  by  the  aid  of  heat,  becomes  covered  with  crystalline 
crusts.  (Braconnot.) 

The  Salts  of  Maleic  acid,  the  Maleates,  are  all  soluble  in  water, 
excepting  the  neutral  lead,  copper,  and  silver  salts;  hence  normal 
^katine  maleates  precipitate  the  salts  of  these  metals.  The  bimaleates 
of  ammonia^  potash,  and  soda,  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  mono- 
maleates;  the  contrary  is,  however,  the  case  with  the  other  bases  which 
are  capable  of  forming  bi-acid  salts  with  this  acid. 

Maleate  of  Ammonia,  —  a.  MonomaUate.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
acid  supersaturated  with  ammonia  leaves  a  crystalline  jelly  when  evapo- 
rated over  lime  in  vacuo.  Absolute  alcohol  added  to  the  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  throws  down  the  salt  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  which  may  be  dried  by  repeated  washing  with  alcohol,  and 
pressing  between  paper,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  becomes 
glutinous  and  deliquescent.  (Buchner.)  —  %  This  salt  does  not  precipitate 
a  solution  of  sesquichlorido  of  iron,  a  character  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  corresponding  salt  of  aoonitic  acid.  (Dessaigne.)  % 

6.  Bimaleate,  Obtained  by  exactly  nentralizing  a  known  quantity 
of  the  aqueous  acid  with  ammonia,  then  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
acid,  and  evaporating  to  the  crystallizing  point  at  a  gentle  heat.  Crys- 
talline lamin®,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  redden  litmus,  and  give 
off  nothing  at  100°;  their  solution  evolves  ammonia  when  boiled.  Very 
easily  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol. 

relouze  and  Braconnot  (the  latter  with  the  acid  from  JSquisetum), 
likewise  obtained  a  crystal! izable  ammoniacal  salt,  but  do  not  state 
whether  it  was  neutral  or  acid.  Regnault,  however,  obtained  from  the 
acid  of  Eguisetumy  by  supersaturation  with  ammonia  and  evaporation  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  merely  a  slightly  acid  syrup,  but  no  crystals. 

CryttaUized.  BUchner.  Or:                               BUchner. 

8  C 48  ....    36-09  36-36  NH>....     17  ....  12-78 12-70 

N    14  ....     10-53  10-46        2C<H«0<  116  ....  87*22 

7  H    7  ....       5-26  5-16 

8  O    64  ....    48-12  48-02 

NH8,2C<H«0* .  133    ....  lOOOO  100*00  ] 00-00 
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IT  Bimalaate  of  ammonia  yields,  bv  diy  difitiUaiion,  a  sabstanoe  — 
isimilar  to  that  wbioh  i«  obtained  under  hke  oiroamstanoee  from  aoid 
malato  of  ammonia— wbich,  when  subjeotod  to  the  continued  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  i9  conrerted  into  aspartic  aoid.  The  acid  obtained 
from  AcanUtim  or  JEquisettim  doea  not  yield  (uspartic  aoid  when  similarly 
treated.  (Dewaignes.)  IT 

MaleaU  of  Pot€isk\'^  a.  Normal,  An  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash^  neutralized  while  hot  with  the  acid,  and  eyaporated  to  a  syrup, 
yields  a  few  soft  radiated  crystals;  from  the  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion, absolute  alcohol  throws  down  a  white,  closely  aggregated  crystalline 
powder,  which,  after  frequent  washing  with  absolute  alcohol,  becomes 
grauular  from  loss  of  water.  It  rapidfy  absorbs  moisture,  and  dissolves 
very  readily  in  water  (Biichner).  The  salt  crystallizes  in  fern-like  tufts, 
and  is  somewhat  deliquescent  (Lassaigne);  it  crystallizes  readily,  and  is 
very  soluble  in  water  (Pelouze);  the  ssJt  obtained  with  the  acid  of 
EquMitAum  is  very  deliquescent,  not  crystallizable,  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  (Braoonnot.) 

DrM  al  100^  Bttohner.  Or :  BOohiier. 

4  C 24'0  ....  24-95  KO 47*2  ....  49-06  48*84 

H 1-0  ....  1-04  C*HO»   ....  490  ....  M-94 

K 39-2  ....  40-75  40*56 

4  O 32-0  ....  33-26 

C^HKO*....    96-2  ...,10000  96-2  ....100-00 

h.  The  addsali  may  be  prepared  like  the  acid  ammoniacal  salt,  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  From  a  mixture  of  the  concentrated  aqneons 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  free  maleic  acid  it  does  not  separate  till 
after  some  time.  Small  crystals,  which  redden  litmus,  and  do  not  give 
off  any  water  at  100°,  They  dissolye  readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol, 
which  likewise  does  not  witbdraw  any  acid.  (Buohner.) 

CryMiMM^.  Bttdoiw. 

KO    47-2    ....    28-92    28*85 

2C<HgO* 1160    ....    7108 

C*HKO*,C«HW  +  Aq. 163-2     ....  10000 

Aooording  to  Baup,  maleic  aoid  formi  also  a  qoadro-add  salt  with  potash;  bot 
aoonitic  add  does  not. 

No  Maleate  qf  Poimk  tmd  AmmmUa  or  MmhaU  qf  Soda  tmd  AmmmdtL  appears  to 
ezist,  at  least  in  the  solid  state*  (Bttohner.) 

Maleate  of  Soda,  —  a.  Normal,  Maleic  acid  neutralized  hot  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  afterwards  evaporated  and  cooled,  gradually 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  jelly,  consisting  of  small  needles.  If  the  con- 
centrated solution  be  precipitated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  with- 
draws the  water,  there  remains  a  white,  crystallo-granular,  easily 
pulvcrizable  mass,  which  may  be  dried  between  paper;  it  does  not 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air.  (Biichner.)  According  to  Pelouze,  the  salt 
is  easily  crystallizable,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water. 

Dried  at  100*.  Bttohner. 

NaO    31-2     ....     38-90     37*01 

C<H03    49-0     ....     61-10     


C*HNaO^    80-2     ....  10000 

Bttchner  prefers  the  formnla  2NaO,C*HH)' +  Aq,  ^ch  oorresponds  more  nearly 
with  his  analysis. 
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h.  BimaUaU.^^l,  A  certain  aoantity  of  maleio  aeid  neutralized 
while  warm  with  earbonate  of  soda,  then  mixed  with  another  equal 
quantity  of  acid,  and  slowly  evaporated,  yields  rhombic  crystals.  —  2.  A 
concentrated  solution  of  maleic  or  acetic  acid  added  to  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  mono-acid  salt,  throws  down  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  the 
bi-acid  salt;  if  the  solution  be  much  diluted,  the  precipitate  does  not 
appear  for  some  time,  but  is  more  distinctly  crystallized.  The  crystals 
redden  litmus  strongly,  dissolve  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more 
abundantly  in  boiling  water;  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  which,  indeed, 
precipitates  the  saU  from  its  aqueous  solution.  At  100'',  the  crystals 
give  off  their  their  water  of  crystallization,  amounting  to  28*32  per  cent. 
(6  At.) 

Dried  at  100*^.  BUchner. 

8  C 48-0    ....    34-73     35-16 

3H 3-0    ....      2-17    2-29 

Na  - 23-2    ....     16-79    16*67 

8  0 64-0    ....     46-31     45*88 

C^HNftOSC^H'O* 138-2    ....  100-00    lOO'OO 

'  J|«Zm/«  9/  P^tMtk  mud  Sodtf--^  On  noatraUsing  an  aqueoni  tolation  of  maleate  of 
soda  with  carbonate  of  potash,  then  eyaporatiog  and  cooling  the  ajrap,  a  few  tmaU 
crystals  are  obtained,  floating  in  a  gelatinous  mother-liquid.  On  precipitating  the  con- 
centrated aquaotu  iolation  with  absolute  aloohoU  and  setting  the  crystalline  magma 
aside  in  contact  with  absolute  alcohol,  there  is  Anally  obtained  a  white,  easily  deliquescent 
crystalline  powder^  which  gives  off  9*13  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  at  100",  and  contains  25'55 
p.  c.  potash  and  17-64  p.  c.  soda.  (BUchner.)  [The  precipitate  is,  perhaps,  a  mere 
mixture  of  the  monoou^eatos  of  potash  and  soda.] 

Maleate  of  Baryta.'-^ a.  MonomalecUe.  I,  Maleic  acid  forms  with 
baryta-water  a  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  disappears  on  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  but  reappears  aiter  a  while  in  shining 
scales.  (Lassaigne.)  The  precipitate  is  converted  into  the  crystalline 
scales,  even  without  addition  of  water.  (Pelouxe.)  On  adding  a  saturated 
solntion  of  baryta- water  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  acid,  the^  precipitate 
redissolves  at  first  in  the  excess  of  acid;  even  when  sufficient  baryta- 
water  has  been  added  to  neutralize  the  acid,  the  precipitate  is  but  small; 
but  after  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  tremulous  gelatinous 
mass,  resembling  hydrate  of  alumina,  which,  after  being  pressed,  dries  up 
to  small  crystalline  laminae.  These  crystals  are  obtained  still  more  dis- 
tinct on  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution.  (Regnault.)  —  2.  The  salt  is 
also  obtained  by  adding  carbonate  of  baryta  to  the  hot  aqueous  acid,  as 
long  as  effervescence  continues,  then  filtering  hot,  and  leaving  the  solu- 
tion to  orystallize.  (Biichner.)  ^-*  3.  The  concentrated  acid  added  to 
acetate  of  baryta;,  throws  down  a  white  crystallo-granular,  neutral  salt. 
Part  of  the  salt,  howeverj  remains  dissolved  in  the  aoetic  acid  which  is 
set  free,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia;  this  portion  is  also  Qry9- 
tallo-granular,  and  has  the  same  composition.  (BUchner.)  The  salt 
crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  on  cooling,  in  small  shining  needles 
united  in  stellate  groups;  and  the  solution,  when  evaporated  at  a  tem- 
perature below  its  boiling  point,  becomes  covered  with  a  crystalline  crust. 
(Biichner.)  The  crystals,  after  drying  in  the  air,  lose  5*62  p.  c.  (1  At.) 
of  water  at  100''  (Biichner),  and  7*3  per  cent,  at  150°.  (Regnault.)  They 
dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water  (in  9  pts.  water  at  20°,  according  to 
Reffnault),  with  tolerable  facility  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  aqueous 
maleio  or  aoetio  aoid  (Biichner);  also  i^  03^0099  of  baryta-water. 
(PieloiuEe.) 
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Dried  at  IbO".  Bachnor.  Dried  ailhO\  Bttdiner. 

BaO 76-6    ....    6099    6995  BaO....     76-6  ....  56-91  57-22 

C^HO»....    490    ....    3901     , C*HO»     490  ....  36*40  


Aq   ....       9*0  ....     6*69 


C«HBaO«  125*6    ....  100*00  +Aq     134*6  ....100*00 

CryetalUged, 

BaO 76*6    ....    53*34 

C*HO» 49*0    ....    34*12 

2Aq    18-0     ....     12*54 


C^HBa07  +  2Aq    143*6    ....  100*00 

Aooordiog  to  Lassaigne,  the  salt  contains  64*93  p.  c.  baryta. 

h.  Bimaleate.  —  1.  Obtained  by  satarating  the  aqueoas  acid  with  the 
salt  a.  —  2.  By  saturating  a  known  quantity  of  the  ooiling  aqueous  acid 
with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  adding  to  the  hot  filtrate  another  equal 
quantity  of  the  acid.  The  solution  thus  obtained  yields,  after  tolerably 
strong  concentration,  indistinct  crystals  which  redden  litmus,  give  off 
19*67''  p.  c.  (5  At.)  water  of  crystallization  at  100^  and  dissolve  in  water, 
but  not  in  alcohol.  (BUchner.) 

Dried  at  100"*.  Bttchner. 

BaO 76-6    ....    41*72    41*36 

2  C*HO» 98*0    ....    53-38 

HO 9*0    ....      4*90 

.1  --■  —  — ■ . 

C^HBaOSC^H^O* 183*6    ....  100*00 

MaUate  ofStrorUia.  -*  a.  Monomaleate.  The  aqueous  acid,  saturated 
at  a  boiling  heat  with  carbonate  of  strontia  and  filtered,  yields,  by  evapo- 
ration at  a  rather  high  temperature  and  subsequently  cooling,  fine  silky 
needles.  These  needles  do  not  in  many  cases  make  their  appearance, 
even  after  the  concentrated  solution  has  been  left  standing  for  some  time; 
but  on  stirring  it,  they  separate  almost  instantly.  (Biichner.) 

Dried  at  100*.  Bttchner.  Gyetallized.  Bttchner. 

SrO  52    ....    47-27    4660        SrO 52  ....  35-62 

C^H^O* 58    ....    52*73    C<HK)*....  58  ....  39*72 

4  Aq    36  ....  24*66  ........  24*72 

OHSrO<,Aq  110    ....  100*00  +5Aq    ....146  ....100*00 

h.  Bimaleate.  —  Prepared  like  the  baryta-salt.  Cr]r8talli£e8  very 
readily  in  very  small  transparent  and  colourless,  rectangular  prisms, 
which  redden  litmus  strongly,  give  off  31*4  p.  c.  (8  At.)  water  at  100^; 
and  dissolve  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  (Biichner.) 

Dried  at  lOO"".  BUchner.  CryetdOiied,  Bttchner. 

SrO  52  ....  32-70  32*28        SrO 52  ....  2251 

C^HO» 49  ....  30-82  OHO^....  49  ....  21*21 

C<H«0* 68  ....  36-48  C*H«0^..  58  ....  25*11 

8Aq  72  ....  31*17  31*40 

C<HSrO<,OIPO*  159  ....lOOOO  +8  Aq  ....231  ....100*00 

MaUaie  of  Lime,  ^^  a.  Manomaleaie,  The  acid  does  not  precipitate 
lime-water  (Lassaigne);  an  aqueous  mixture  of  maleate  of  potadi  and 
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obloiide  of  calcium  remains  clear,  bot  after  a  few  days  deposits  needles 
which  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  (Pelouze.)  By  saturating  the 
boiling  acid  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  evaporating  tho  filtrate  at  a 
gentle  heat,  small  needles  are  obtained  united  in  saline  crusts;  they  give 
off  no  water  at  100*^;  diasolve  readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol. 
(Buchner.) 

CrytailiMed,  dried  at  100**.  BUclmer. 

CaO  28  ....  32-56  32-81 

C*H»0*  68  ....  67-44 

C<HCaO<,Aq 86    ....  10000 

This  salt,  when  fermented  with  casein,  is  converted  into  succinate  of 
lime.     (Dessaignes.) 

b.  Bimaleate.  Formed  by  dissolving  the  salt  a  in  a  quantity  of  the 
aqueous  acid  equal  to  that  which  it  already  contains,  and  concentrating 
the  solution  somewhat  strongly.  Long  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  per- 
manent in  the  air,  redden  litmus,  ^ve  off  24*1  p.  c.  (5  At.)  of  water  at 
100°,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  Oxalic  acid 
added  to  the  solution,  throws  down  the  lime.  (Biichner.) 

Dried  at  100^.  GyetaUiiea,  BUohner. 

CaO  28  ....  20-74  ....  20-88J 

C<HO»  49  ....  36-30  \  135  ....  75 

5  Aq    ....    45  ....  25  24*1 


C*H«0* 58  ....  42-96 


C*HCaO*,C*IPO*  135  ....100-00  +5Aq:...  180  ...100 

MaUcUe  of  Afagnena,  —  a.  MonomdUaU.  The  aqueous  acid  boiled  with 
excess  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  small 
bulk,  deposits  merely  a  few  fiakes;  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  leaves 
a  tumefied  spungy  mass,  which  dissolves  readily,  even  in  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water.  By  precipitating  the  concentrated  solution  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  repeatedly  wetting  the  gummy  precipitate  with 
that  liquid,  there  is  obtained  a  white,  bulky,  non-hygroscopic  powder, 
which  gives  off  27*26  p.  c.  water  at  100%  dissolves  very  readily  in  water, 
and  likewise  in  aqueous  alcohol.  (Buchner.) 

Dned  at  lOO"".  BUchner. 

MgO  20     ....     25-64     26-24 

C^H-0*  58     ....     74-36 

C*HMgO<.H0  78    ....  100-00 

h,  BimaXeaie,  By  cooling  a  solution  of  1  At.  of  the  salt  a  and  1  At. 
maleic  acid  in  hot  water,  small  transparent  and  colourless  rhombic  crystals 
are  obtained,  which  redden  litmus  strongly,  grate  between  the  teeth, 
taste  like  Epsom  salts,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water,  but  are  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  At  100%  they  give  off  34*95  p.  c.  (5  At.)  water;  so  that 
MgO,C^H*0'  remains  behind.  (Biichner).  [Can  it  be  that  at  this  tem- 
perature 2  At.  of  the  salt  are  resolved  into  2  At.  of  the  mono-add  salt  and  1  At. 
famaric  anhydride? 

2CC<HMg0«,C*H20*)  =  2C^HMgO«  +  C8H»0«  +  2H0] 

Dried  at  100^  BUchner. 

MgO  20    ....     16-95     17-33 

C8H»0«  98    ....    83-05 

118    ....  100-00 
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Ctp^idUM^.  BUohner. 

MgO 20    ....     n-05    11-37 

CSH^O* 98    ....    54-14 

7Aq 63    ....    34-81    34-95 

' —  - —  -  - 

C*HMga«,C*H»0*+6Aq 181     ....  100-00 

MaUate  of  Zmc,  —  The  aqueons  aoid  boiled  with  Excess  of  carbonate 
of  zinc,  tben  filtered  and  gently  evaporated,  deposits  the  salt  in  li^ht 
gelatinous  flakes,  which  become  quite  crystalline  on  standing;  on  heating 
the  solution,  the  salt  separates  in  cr3r8talline  crusts*  The  crystals  give 
off  nothing  at  100**;  they  are  perfectly  neutral,  and  dissolve  readily  in 
water,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Biiohner.) 

Cry$iallix9d,  Bttchner. 

ZnO    40    ....    37-38    37-42 

C^HO»    49    ....     45-80 

«Aq  18    ....     16-82 


■A«M*A*Mi^kB 


C>HZnO<  +  2Aq 107     ....  100*00 

The  salts  of  equisetic  acid  precipitate  p^otochloride  of  tin,  (Bra- 
oonnoi) 

Jfcdeate  of  Lead.  —  1.  Free  maleic  acid  forms  a  precipitate  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  (Lassaigne),  but  not  with  the  nitrate  (Braconnot); 
if  the  solution  is  dilute,  the  white  precipitate  changes  in  a  few  minutes 
into  shining  micaceous  laminsB;  but  if  the  solution  is  concentrated,  and 
the  acetate  of  lead  in  excess,  the  mixture  solidifies  to  a  tremulous  mass, 
which  changes  slowly  —  or  quickly  on  the  addition  of  water  —  into  oiys- 
line  laminso,  which  with  difficulty  give  off  their  16-5  p.  o.  (8  At.)  water. 
(Pelouze.)  —  2.  Maleate  of  potash  added  to  nitrate  of  lead,  throws  down 
whit«  flakes;  these  soon  change  to  a  translaeeat  pasty  mass,  and  then, 
when  washed  upon  a  filter,  diminish  considerably  in  yolume,  and  are  con- 
rerted  into  small  pearly  needles.  (Lassaigne.)  The  salt  dissolves  in 
nitric,  but  not  in  acetic  acid.  (Braconnot.) 

Dried  at  100^.  CryttaUized.  Pelouze. 

PbO 112  ....  69-56  ....  69-05           PbO 112  ....  69*58 

4C 24  ....  14-91  ....  15-20  C*HO»....     49  ....  26*06 

H 1  ....    0-62  ....  0-70        3  Aq    27  ....  14*36  16*5 

3  0 24  ....  14-91  ....  1505 

C<HPbO*  ....  161  ....100*00  ....100-00         +3Aq 188  ....100*00 

FerriG  Maleate,  ^-  Neither  the  free  acid  nor  the  potash-salt  precipitates 
ferric  acetate;  the  boiling  acid  dissolves  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  ferric 
hydrate,  and  the  brownish  solution  yields  on  evaporation  a  Srown-red 
greasy  residue.  (Biichner.) 

Maleate  of  Nickeh  —  By  boiling  the  aqueous  aoid  with  carbonate  of 
nickel,  and  eyaporatin^  the  dark  green,  slightly  acid  filtrate,  a  gvmmy 
liquid  is  obtained,  and  ultimately  apple-green  crystals  and  crystalline 
crusts,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  water.  (Biichner.) 

Dried  at  1 00''.  BUchner. 

NiO 37-5     ....    39-27    39*0ff 

C*H«CM  58-0    ....    60-73 


C*HNiO*  +  Aq  ....    95-5    ....  10000 
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JiaUoUe  of  Copper."^!.  A  dilate  solution  of  an  alkaline  eqnisetate 
preoipitateB  nitrate  of  oopper  in  ihining  bine-green,  crystalline  graint,  but 
a  concentrated  solution  produces  a  flocculent  precipitate.  (Braconnot.)  -« 
2.  On  boiling  carbonate  of  copper  in  the  aqueous  acid,  tbe  filtrate  is  found 
to  contain  in  solution  but  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  which  crystallizes  out 
on  evaporation;  if  the  residue  on  tne  filter  be  freed  from  the  carbonate  of 
copper  still  adhering  to  it,  by  means  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  dissolycs 
but  a  small  quantity  of  the  maleate,  the  latter  remains  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water.  •*-  d«  When  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  acetate  of  copper  is  mixed  with  an  equiyalent  quantity' 
of  maleio  acid,  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  acetic  acid  goes  off,  and 
maleate  of  copper  crystsLlUzes  out ;  the  crystals  must  be  waahed  with  cold 
water. — The  li^ht  blue  crystals  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water  even  at 
a  boiling  heat,  but  dissolve  readily  in  aqueous  ammonia.  (Biichner.) 

Dried  at  1 00"".  BUchner. 

CuO   40    ....     40-82 40-59 

C^H^O* g8     ....     59-18 

C^HCuCH  +  Aq  98     ....  100-00 

Ammonto-malfaie  of  Copper.^^The  dark  blue  solution  of  maleate  of 
copper  in  ammonia  may  be  evaporated,  even  near  its  boiling  point,  without 
loss  of  ammonia,  and  alcohol  added  to  the  concentrated  solution  preci-* 
pitates  the  compound  in  the  form  of  a  neutral,  azure-blue,  crystalline 
powder,  which  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated  with  potash,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  (Biichner.) 


4  C 

N 

6  H 

CrystaUiged. 

24 
14 
6 
40 
40 

....       Xtf'OO      ... 

....     11-29 
....      4-84    ... 
....    82-26    ... 
....    82-26 

Bttohn«r. 

19-70 

4-98 

CuO    . 

5  O 

••••«•• «•••■•■••■•••• •••••« 

31-96 

NH*0,C<HCiiCH  +  Aq  ....  124     ....  10000 

MereurouB  Ifakate.  —  The  aold  added  to  a  solution  of  mereurous 
nitrate  throws  down  white  flakes.  (Lassaigne,  Braconnot) 

MaUaU  of  Silver,  —  <u  Monomdleate*  The  acid  gives  no  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  but  maleate  of  potash  or  ammonia  throws  down  a 
white  precipitate.  (Lassaigne,  Braconnot.)  —  The  white  precipitate 
obtained  with  an  alkaline  maleate  changes  in  a  few  hours  to  tolerably 
large,  transparent  and  colourless  crystals,  having  a&  adamantine  lustre; 
after  drying,  it  detonates  s]ijy;htly  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat. 
(Liebig.)  —  The  white  precipitate  obtained  with  equisetate  of  ammonia  is 
curdy,  like  chloride  of  silver.  After  drying  in  the  air,  it  is  anhydrous,  and 
does  not  lose  weight  at  120°.  Between  148°  and  150'',  it  decomposes  with 
slight  detonation,  giving  off  carbonic  aoid  gas,  together  with  a  sublimate 
of  yellowish  drops  and  small,  strongly  add  crystals  which  precipitate 
sugar-of-lead,  ana  leaving  carbide  of  silver  in  the  form  of  a  dark  grey 
mass  possessing  the  metallio  lustre.  (R^gnanlt) 

Dried  at  100*.  Regnatdt. 

AgO 116    ....  70-80  69-39 

4  C  24    ....  14-64 14-50 

H 1     ....  0-61  , .,      0-80 

3  O  24     ....  14-55  15-31 

C^HAgO* 165    ....  100-00    10009 
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6.  Bimaleate.    Aqaeoas  maleic  acid,  evaporated  at  a  moderate  heat 

with  nitrate  of  silver  yields  white^  shining  needles.  (Liebig^  Chim.  erg. 

2,119.) 

J>rM  at  100%  BUchner. 

AgO 116    ....    52-02    51-77 

C»H»07 ^ 107    ....    47-98 

C«HAgO*,C<H«0*  223    ....  100-00 

With  the  AUcalaids  maleio  aoid  forms  salts  which  are  leadilj  soluble 
in  water.  (Pelouze.) 

Maleic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  strong  Alcohol  and  in  Eiher.  (Lassaigne, 
Pelooze,  Begnault.) 


B.    Sbgondabt  Series. 
Secondary  NucUus.    (>Cl*. 

Dichloride  of  Carbon. 

JuLm  and  Phillips  &  Faraday.    Phil,  Trans.  1821 ;  also  Ann,  PhU. 
17,  216;  abstr.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  18,  269. 

Klvmeh — Discovered  by  Julin  in  1821;  more  exactly  investigated  by 
Phillips  k  Faraday. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  1.  Julin  prepared  nitric  acid  by  dis- 
tilling crude  nitre  with  burnt  green  vitriol  in  cast  iron  retorts,  connected 
with  a  Woulfe*s  apparatus ;  and  whenever  he  used  a  particular  kind  of 
vitriol,  which  was  obtained  from  the  water  of  the  Fahlun  mine,  and  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  iron-pyrites,  sulphur  collected  in  the  first  con- 
necting tube  of  the  Woulfe's  bottles,  and  in  the  second  tube  there  were 
deposited  a  few  grains  of  dichloride  of  carbon,  mixed  with  sulphur,  and 
with  hydrochlorate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia;  from  these  impurities  they 
were  freed  by  boiling  with  potash-ley,  washing,  drying,  and  sublimation. 
The  cast-iron  probably  furnished  the  carbon,  and  the  crude  nitre  the 
chlorine. 

2.  The  compound  likewise  sublimes  in  fine  silky  needles  when  chloro- 
form, C"HC1',  or  protochloride  of  carbon,  C*C1*,  is  repeatedly  passed 
through  a  strongly  ignited  porcelain  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  porcelain; 
if  the  heat  be  too  strong,  no  chloride  of  carbon  is  obtained,  nothing  in  £Mt 
but  a  deposit  of  charcoal.  The  needles  are  dissolved  in  ether,  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  sublimed.  (Regnault,  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  70,  104;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  30,  350;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  17,  229; 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  381  and  386);  compare  Vll,  348,  356. 

ProperUes.  White  delicate  needles  (Julin),  apparently  foarnsided 
(Phillips  &  Faraday) ;  with  a  silky  lustre  (Regnault).  Tlie  compound 
melts,  boils,  and  sublimes  between  175°  and  200°,  but  may  be  sublimed 
without  previous  fusion  at  120^  in  which  case  the  sublimate  consists  of 
long  needles.  (Julin.)  Haa  a  peculiar  odour,  something  like  that  of 
spermaceti,  but  no  taste.  (Julin.)  In  the  cold  it  is  almost  inodorous. 
(Ilegnault.) 
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Fhill.  &  Far.      Refiunlt. 

4C 24-0    ....    25^32     24*15 

2  CI   ....     70-8    ....     74-68     72-50    73-89 

C<CP ....    94-8    ....  100-00    96-65 

Decompodtums.  1.  Dichloride  of  carbon  passed  in  the  fonn  of  Tapour 
through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  rock-crystal,  is 
resolved  into  charcoal,  which  is  deposited  in  the  tube,  and  chlorine  gas, 
which  passes  over.  (Phillips  &  Faraday.)  —  2.  It  bums  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle  with  a  greenish  blue  flame  and  a  faint  smell  of  chlorine,  but  goes 
out  on  being  removed  from  the  flame.  (Julin.)  The  vapour  mixed  with 
oxygen  over  mercury  takes  fire  on  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark, 
forming  chloride  of  mercury  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  volume  of  which 
equals  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed ;  if  the  quantity  of  oxygen  be  too 
small  for  complete  combustion,  expansion  takes  place  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide.  (Phillips  is  Faraday.)  —  3.  Three  grains 
of  the  substance  ignited  with  oxide  of  copper,  yield  chloride  of  copper, 
metallic  copper,  and  5*7  cubic  inches  of  carlK>nic  acid  gas.  (Phillips 
&  Faraday.)  —  4.  The  vapour  of  1  pt.  of  chloride  of  carbon  passed  over 
lime  heated  in  a  glass  tube  brings  it  to  a  red  heat,  deposits  charcoal,  and 
forms  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  which  yields  2*95  pts.  chloride  of 
silver.  (Phillips  &  Faraday.)     [Carbonate  of  lime  is  also  probibly  formed: 

C*a«  +  3CaO  «  2CaCl  +  CaO.CO"  +  3C.] 

5.  Heated  potassium  bums  in  the  vapour  with  a  bright  flame,  forming 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  causing  a  deposition  of  charcoal.  Phosphorusi, 
iron,  and  tin,  likewise  separate  charcoal  from  the  vapour  at  a  red  heat, 
and  take  up  the  chlorine.  (Julin.)  —  This  compound  is  not  decomposed  or 
dissolved  by  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  boiling  aqueous 
potash.  It  does  not  undergo  any  alteration  in  chlorine  gas,  not  even 
when  heated  or  exposed  to  sunshine.  (Julin.)  Its  solution  in  alcohol  or 
ether  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  silver.  (Phillips  &  Faraday.) 

Combinations.  Dichloride  of  carbon  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  either 
hot  or  cold.  (Julin.)  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  Alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
1'816,  and  separates  out  for  the  most  part  on  cooling.  —  Soluble  in  EtMr. 
(Phillips  &  Faraday.)  —  Dissolves  in  hot  OU  of  Turpentine,  and  separates 
out  for  the  most  part  in  needles  on  cooling.  (Julin.) 
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kthYlenb  series. 


A.      PXUABT  SXBIBS. 

Primary  U'mcUus.    Ethylene.    CH*. 

Respecting  the  manner  id  whicli  the  4  At.  carbon  and  the  4  At.  hydrogen  ere 
probably  united  in  ethylene,  vid.  VI[,  32. 

Peim AN,  Pats  tan  Troostwtk,  Bondt  A  Lavwerkkbur^.  CrtU,  Ann. 
] 795, 2, 195, 310,  aad  430;  abstr.  GUb.  2^ 201 ;  abst  Ann.  Ckitn.  21, 49. 
'Berthollet.     Mhn.  de  VImtitut,  4,  269j  also  Scher.J,  10,  575. 

Th,  Thomson.  Gas  from  the  dry  distillation  of  Peat  Nieholwny  J,  1 807; 
also  GHh,  34,  417.  —  Ooal-ga&  Froeeedingt  of  the  Olcuffow  Philo- 
sophical Society y  1,  165. 

Th.  Saussure.     Ann.  Chim,  78,  57;  also  GUb.  42,  349. 

W.  Henry.  Gas  obtained  by  Dry  Distillation.  Nicholson,  J.  1805;  also 
GUb.  22,  58.  —  Relation  of  Olefiast  Gas  to  Electricity.  PkU.  Trans. 
1808  and  1809;  abetr.  GUb.  36,  298.  —  Gajs  obUined  by  Dry  Distilla- 
tion. PhU.  Trans.  1821,  136 ;  also  If.  Tr.  6,  2, 225.  —  Combustion 
by  Platinum.    Ann.  Phil.  18,  71.  —  Coal-gas.     Ann.  PkiL  25,  428. 

Brands.     Coal-gas.     PkU.  Trans.  1820,  11;  abstr.  N.  Tr.  «,  2,  218. 

J.  Datt.     Ed.  J.  ofSc.  6,  43. 

Faraday.     Condensation  of  defiant  gas.     N.  Bihl.  Univ.  59,  144. 

Marchand.  Beh&TioQf'of  Olefiant  gas  widi  metals  at  a  red  heat.  J^pr. 
Chem.  26,  478. 

Aetherin,  Elayl,  Ethene,  Ethsrine,  [Vine];  is  the  gaseous  state: 
Ote/lant  gas,  Bicarburetted  Hydrogen  gas,  Vinegas,  Aetkengas,  olbUdendes 
Gas,  IHertengendes  Gas,  Elaylgas;  Gas  olejiant.  Gas  hydrogens  deuto- 
carbonS.  —  Discovered  in  1795  by  Deimsa,  Pats  Tan  Treostwyk,  Bondt 
&  Lauwerenburgh. 

Formation.  1.  When  alcohol  or  ether  is  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
&c.,  or  alcohol  with  vitrefied  boracic  acid.  (Ebelmen.)  —  2.  In  the  dry  dis« 
tillation  of  fixed  organic  bodies  which  contain  but  little  oxygen,  such  as 
fats,  resins,  coal,  ^c. ;  also  when  the  vapour  of  alcohol  or  ether  is  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  filled  with  fragments  of  earthenware,  a  combustible 
gas  is  evolved,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  olefiant  gas.  The  gas 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  caoutchouc  is  pure  olefiant  gas. 
(Himly.)  Coal-gas  produced  by  the  distillation  of  coal  contains  at  most 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  olefiant  gas,  but  the  portions  which  distil  over 
last  contain  none  (vid.  Coal).  The  gas  from  alcohol  or  ether  contains 
about  one-half  olefiant  gas,  if  the  vapour  has  been  acted  upon  by  red-hot 
earthenware,  but  none  if  the  vapour  has  been  passed  through  a  red-hot 
empty  glass  tube.  (Deiman,  ka.) 
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Preparation.  1.  From  Alcohol  and  Oil  of  Vitriol. »^ a.  Bj  beating 
I  pt.  of  alcohol  of  about  0*80  or  0*83  sp.  gr.  with  S  or  4  parts  of  oil  vf 
vitriol,  in  a  flask  connected  with  a  gas-delivery  tube.  (Deiman,  &c.)  The 
mass  swells  up  considerably,  and  is  very  apt  to  froth  over.  To  prevent 
this,  it  is  best  to  heat  16  pts.  oil  of  Vitriol,  with  only  1  pt.  of  alcohol,  in 
the  flask,  till  the  mixture  begins  to  blacken,  and  then  pour  in  the  rest  of 
the  alcohol  by  small  portions  at  a  time  tbrough  an  S-tube  having  a  funnel 
and  bulb.  The  evolution  of  gas  then  goes  on  regularly  without  any 
frothing.  (Magnus,  JPoff^,  47,  524.) 

Purification.  The  gas  thus  obtained  is  generally  contaminated  with 
alcohol- vapour,  ether- vapour,  sulphurous  acid,  cfirbonio  oxide  (J.  Davy, 
Regnault,  Ann.  Chim.  Phyn,  69,  168,  and  others)  and  carbonic  acjd.  The 
carbonic  oxide  amounts  to  at  least  10  per  cent.;  olefiant  gas  obtained  from 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  is  never  purer  than  this.  (J.  Davy.)  ^  The  first 
third  of  the  gas  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  alcohol  contains  a  little 
carbonic  acid,  but  is  perfectly  free  from  carbonic  oxide ;  the  next  third 
contains  more  carbonic  acid,  and  about  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide;  aud 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  then  increases  so  rapidly,  that  the  last  .fifth 
of  the  evolved  gas  contains  scarcely  any  ethylene,  but  consists  almost 
wholly  of  carbonic  oxide,  carbonicacid,  and  sulphurous  acid.  (A.  Vogel,  Jan., 
J.  pr.  Chem,  25,  3.00.)  —  The  ethylene  ^as  may  be  contaminated  from 
the  beginning  with  a  gas  which  appears  to  be  marsb-gas,  or  a  mixture  of 
that  compound  with  carbonic  oxide;  for  on  agitation  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  absorbs  2^  times  its  volume  of  ethylene  g<is,  there  always  remains 
a  portion  of  gas  unabsorbed.  If  6  samples  of  the  evolved,  ga^,  collected 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  process  at  6  equal  intervals,  be  thus 
examined,  the  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids  being  removed  by  milk  of 
lime,  the  residue  unabsorbed  by  oil  of  turpentine  amounts  in  the  several 
portions  to  10-5,  —  100,  —  lO'l,  — J31,  — 28*3,  — and  61-8  per  cent, 
respectively.  (Faraday.)  —  The  alcohol  and  vapour  may  be  removed  by 
leaving  the  gas  for  several  days  over  water,  or  better,  according  to  Liebig 
{Ann.Pharm,  14, 150)  by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol;  the  sulphurous  and  carbonic 
acids,  by  strong  potash  or  milk  of  lime.  The  gas  is  either  shaken  up  with 
these  liquids,  or  the  liquids  are  placed  in  separate  Woulfe's  bottles  or 
Liebig's  bulb-apparatus,  and  the  gas,  as  it  is  evolved,  is  made  to  pass 
slowly,  first  through  oil  of  vitriol,  then  through  potash-ley,  and  then  again 
through  oil  of  vitriol. — To  obtain  ethylene  gas  free  from  carbonic  oxide, 
the  first  third  of  the  evolved  gas  must,  according  to  A.  Vogel,  be  collected 
apart.  But,  according  to  Faraday,  the  gas  thus  collected  would  still 
contain  about  10  per  cent,  of  marsh-gas.  Ethvlene  may  however  be 
obtained  perfectly  pure  by  saturating  ether  or  alcohol  with  the  gas,  and 
then  adding  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  8  or  9  times  the  bulk  of  the 
liquid ;  about  half  of  the  absorbed  gas  is  then  evolved  in  small  bubbles, 
the  escape  of  which  may  be  accelerated  by  heat.  (Faraday.) 

h.  The  vapour  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  boiling  in  a  flask,  is  passed 
through  a  bent  tube  into  a  second  flask,  in  which  a  mixture  of  10  pts.  oil 
of  vitriol  and  3' pts.  water  is  constantly  heatedt  to  its  boiling  point 
(between  160''  and  165°),  and  the  ethylene  gas  which  is  continuously 
evolved,  together  with  vapour  of  water  and  snial  Iquantities  of  alcohol 
and  ether-vapours,  is  collected  by  means  of  a  gas-delivery  tube  adapted  to 
this  second  flask.  (Mitscherlich,  N,  Ann,  Chim.  Phy.  7,  12;  also  Lekrb* 
Aufl.  4,  1,  1,  195.) 
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2.  Frcim  Aleohol  and  Boradc  acid,  1  part  of  absolate  alcohol  is 
heated  with  3  or  4  parts  of  finely  poanded  boracic  acid  in  a  flask  which 
is  provided  with  a  very  wide  ^s-delivery  tube.  A  narrow  tabe  would 
be  stopped  up  by  the  hydrated  boracic  acid,  which  is  very  coherent,  and 
consists  of  fibres  standing  upright.  The  ethylene  gas  thus  obtained  is  con- 
taminated with  vapour  of  boracic  ether,  which,  however,  may  be  removed 
by  agitation  with  water.  (Ebelmen,  N,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhya.  16,  186;  also 
J.  pr.  Ghem,  37,  353.) 

3.  Fr(ym  CaatUchoue.  The  elastic  fluid  evolved  in  the  dry  distillation 
of  caontchouc  is  passed  through  three  cooled  receivers,  then  through  a  bottle 
containing  oil  of  vitriol,  to  remove  a  quantity  of  empyrenmatic  oil  not 
previously  condensed,  after  which  the  nncondensed  gaa  is  collected.  This 
gas  consists,  first  of  carbonic  acid,  then  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide,  and  finally  of  pure  ethylene.  (Himly,  Dissert,  de  CatUsckino. 
Gott.  1835,  44.)     [This  gas  might  still  contain  vapour  of  caoutchene.] 

Properties.  1,  In  the  Liquid  state.  On  compressing  the  gas  by 
means  of  a  pump  into  a  condensing  vessel  cooled  to  about  —110^  by  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  solid  carbonic  acid  in  vacuo,  a  transparent  and 
colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  does  not  solidify,  even  at  — 110^. 
(Faraday.) 

The  tensions,  expressed  in  atmospheres,  of  two  samples  of  this  liquid 
are  given  under  a  and  b;  as,  however,  this  liquid  might  also  contain  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  more  volatile  marsh-gas,  in  the  condensed  state, 
in  which  case  the  tension  would  be  increased,  the  vessel  was  opened  for  a 
little  while,  in  the  case  of  another  sample  c,  to  allow  this  more  volatile 
gas  to  escape,  before  the  tension  Cas  observed.  The  residual  liquid, 
however,  always  contains  a  little  of  the  foreign  gas:  for  if  it  be  allowed 
to  resume  the  gaseous  state,  and  the  gas  treated  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  absorbs  the  ethylene,  a  quantity  of  gas,  amounting  to  11  per  cent., 
still  remains  unabsorbed;  hence  we  must  suppose  that  even  the  sample  e 
possesses  a  greater  tension  than  pure  ethylene.  (Faraday.) 


Sample 

(«). 

Sample  (b). 

Sample  (c). 

Atm. 

Atm. 

Atm» 

Atm. 

73-4 

•••• 

9-30 

4*60 

-76-1 

*•.« 

4*60 

-450 

«•■• 

11-10 

67-8 

•  ••• 

10-26 

5*68 

-73*4 

4-82 

-42*8 

12-23 

62-2 

•  ••• 

11-33 

6-92 

-70*6 

511 

-400 

13-46 

56-7 

•  ■•• 

12*52 

8*32 

-67*8 

5*44 

-37*2 

14-79 

511 

•  •■• 

13*86 

9*88 

-65*0 

5*84 

-34-5 

16*22 

45-6 

•  ■•• 

15-36 

11*72 

-62*2 

6*32 

-31*7 

17*75 

400 

•  ••• 

1705 

13*94 

-59*4 

6*89 

-28-9 

19-38 

34-5 

•  #•• 

18*93 

16*56 

-56-7 

7*55 

-26*1 

21*11 

280 

•  ••• 

21-23 

19-58 

-53*9 

8*30 

-23-3 

22*94 

23-3 

•••• 

23*89 

-51*1 

9-14 

-19*3 

24-87 

17-8 

•  ••• 

27*18 

-48*3 

10-07 

-17*8 

26-90 

12-2 

•  ••• 

34*70 

6-7 

•  •«• 

36*80 

11 

•••• 

42*50 

2.  In  the  Gaseous  state.  Colourless.  Sp.  gr.  0*909  (Deiman,  &c); 
0*967  (W.  Henry);  0*9709  (Th.  Thomson);  09784  (Saussure).  Ro- 
fracting  power  (I.  91).  Has  a  snflbcating  and  unpleasant  odour,  and 
caused  death  if  inhaled  in  the  pure  state.  Very  inflammable ;  does  not 
support  the  combustion  of  other  bodies. 
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Sananire.  Vol.        Deositj. 

4  C 24    ....    85'7l     85  C-vaponr  ....     4    ....     1'6640 

4  H    ....      4    ....     14-29    15  H-gas   4    ....    0*2772 

C*H^-...,    28    ....  100-00    100  Ol^fiiSyi}    ^    -•     ^'**^^ 

1    ....    0-9706 

JDecomposUiont.  L  When  electric  sparks  are  passed  for  some  time 
through  olefiant  gas,  it  is  resolved  into  charcoal  and  hydrogen  gas,  the 
latter  occupying  twice  the  yolume  of  the  original  gas.  (Dalton,  W.  Henry.) 
8  vol.  olefiant  ^as,  through  which  about  600  electric  sparks  have  been 
passed,  expand,  without  deposition  of  charcoal  \V\,  to  5  vol.  of  a  gas, 
from  which  chlorine  no  longer  condenses  an  oil.  (Deiman,  &c.)  —  A  red 
heat  acts  like  electricity,  excepting  that  it  converts  a  portion  of  the  gas 
into  marsh-gas  and  an  empyreumatic  oil  or  stearoptene.  If  metals  are 
present,  they  are  often  converted  into  carbides.  Olefiant  gas  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube  deposits  charcoal,  together  with  an  empyreumatio 
oil,  and  yields  a  gas  which  is  no  longer  condensed  by  chlorine.  (Deiman, 
&c.)  If  the  red-hot  porcelain-tube  Uirough  which  the  gas  passes  contains 
a  spiral  iron  wire,  empyreumatic  oil  and  sooty  carbon  are  obtained,  while 
the  iron  becomes  impregnated  with  carbon,  and  covered  with  graphite 
free  from  iron.  (Sefstr6m,  Fogg.  16, 169.)  —  If  the  strongly  ignited  porce- 
lain tube  be  filled  with  fragments  of  porcelain,  the  olefiant  gas  is  con- 
verted, with  deposition  of  carbon,  into  marsh-gas,  with  which  a  small 
portion  of  olefiant  gas  still  remains  mixed.  The  whole  contains! '63  pts. 
hydrogen  to  6  carbon.  (Marchand). — If  the  tube  be  filled  with  copper 
wire  and  heated  to  whiteness  [in  which  case  the  copper  must  melt],  a  gaa 
is  obtained  which  burns  with  a  dull  blue  fiame,  contains  1  -92  pts.  hydrogen 
to  6  pts.  carbon,  is  but  slightly  condensed  by  chlorine  in  the  dark,  and  is 
therefore  nearly  pure  marsh-gas ;  but  at  a  still  stronger  white  heat,  this 
eas  likewise  deposits  its  2  At.  carbon,  and  is  converted  into  nearly  pure 
nydrogen  gas,  containing  370  pts.  hydrogen  to  6  carbon.  —  Copper  wire 
heated  to  low  redness  in  olefiant  gas,  increases  in  weight  by  only  0*008 
p.  c,  but  becomes  covered  with  a  very  thin  blackish  film,  on  the  removal 
of  which  the  metal  appears  red  and  is  very  brittle,  capable  of  being 
rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  and  exhibits  a  granular  fracture.  Finely  divided 
copper  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  copper  is  converted  under 
similar  circumstances  into  brittle  grains,  and  becomes  covered  with  a 
black  film  of  soot,  containing  from  4  to  12  per  cent,  of  copper.  (Mar- 
chand.) —  Nickel  wire  thus  treated  becomes  brittle,  but  apparently  more 
susceptible  of  magnetism,  and  the  finely  divided  metal  becomes  covered 
with  a  coating  of  soot,  the  uppermost  layer  of  which  contains  from  2  to 
4  per  cent,  of  nickel.  —  Platinum  wire  likewise  becomes  covered  with  a 
black  film  of  carbide  of  platinum,  on  the  removal  of  which  it  appears 
corroded ;  if  the  heat  be  increased,  the  layer  of  carbide  of  platinum 
swells  up  to  a  loosely  aggregated  black  mass,  occupying  30  times  the 
original  bulk  of  the  layer,  and  containing  11-5  p.  c.  platinum.  (Mar- 
chand.) —  When  a  mixture  of  10  vol.  olefiant  gas,  20  vol.  hydrogen,  and 
1  vol.  oxvgen  is  passed  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  dull  redness, 
there  is  cfeposited  on  the  colder  part  of  the  tube,  but  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiments,  a  small  quantity  of  light,  shining,  fusible  crystols, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  (Berard,  Ann, 
Chim,  Phya.  5,  297.)     [Do  these  consist  of  naphthalln )]. 

2.  Olefiant  gas  mixed  with  air  or  oxygen  gas  may  be  set  on  firo  hy 
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flaming  bodies^  by  the  electric  spark,  and  according  to  H.  Davy,  even  by 
a  red-hot  coal  or  red-hot  iron;  bat  finely  divided  platinum  does  not  gene- 
rally set  fire  to  the  mixture,  except  at  high  temperatures.  Liebig's 
platinum-black,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  causes  slow  combustion,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid;  at  100"  the  combustion  takes  place 
more  quickly.  (W.  C.  Henry,  Pogff,  39,  394.)  —  Platinum-black  converts 
olefiant  gas  mixed  with  oxygen  into  acetic  acid.  (Dobereiner,  Ann, 
Fkarm,  14,  14.)  -*  P^afinwM-paper.ash  (II.  50),  acts  at  100^  on  a  mix- 
ture of  olefiant  gas  and  oxygen,  rising  to  a  red  heat,  and  sometimes  pro- 
ducing inflammation.  (Deiarive  Sc  Marcet,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys,' 39,  328.)  — 
Spongy  platinum  at  300^  converts  the  mixture  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  ^Dulong  &  Th^nard.)  This  slow  combustion  begins  at- 250'',  and 
takes  place  completely,  though  slowly,  at  271**.  (W.  Henrv.)  Even  in 
presence  of  potash-ley,  spongy  platinum  does  not  act  at  ordinary  tempe- 
mtures,  or  produces  after  a  time  mere  traces  of  carbonic  acid;  but  at 
249®,  it  produces  rapid,  though  tranquil  combustion.  (W.  C.  Henry.)  — 
A  platinum-plate  prepared  by  the  electric  process  (II.  47)  does  not  aofr 
npcdd  the  mixture  at  ordim^ry  temperatures,  even  in  the  course  of  several 
days  (Faraday,  Po^^r.'  33,  149);  not  even  in  presence  of  potash.  (W. 
Ch.  Henry.)— Neither  spohgy  iridium  nor  iridium-black  sets  fire  to  the* 
mixture  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Dobereiner,  Schw,  63,  465.) 

In  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  olefiant  gas  and  1  vol.  detonating  gas  (2  vol.  H 
to  1  vol.  0),  a  platinum-ball  condenses  nearly  all  the  detonating  gas,  and 
forms  -but  little  carbonic  acid;  if  the  'proportion  of  detonating  gas  be 
ffte&ter,  mord  carbonic  acid  is  formed.  (W;  Henry.)  —  If  the  olefiant  gas 
be  mixed  with' carbonic  oxide  and  a  quantity  of  oxygen  sufficient  to  burn 
both  the  gases,  spongy  platinum  at  177"*^  produces  slow  combustion  of  the 
carbon ic  oxide  only,  the  olefiant  gas  being  left  unaltered.  (W.  Henry.)  — 
In  a  mixture  of  olefiant  gas,  marsh-gas,  and  oxygen,  spongy  platinum 
heated  to  265°  excites  slow  Combustion  of  the  olefiant  gas  only,  not  of 
tiie  marsh-gas.  (W.  Henry;) ' — When  a  platinum-ball  is  introduced  into  a 
mixture  of  olefiant  giw ,  marsh-gas,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, ' 
the  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  bum  first ;  then  when  the  ball  becomes 
hot,  the  olefiant  gas;  and,  lastly,  when  the  ball  attains  a  red  heat,  the 
marsh-gas.  (W.  Henry,  Ann.  Phil,  25,  426.) 

Olefiant  gas  burns  in  the  air  with  a  dense,  white,  highly  luminons 
flame.  (Deiman,  &c.)  —  Mixed  with  at  least  3  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen, 
and  set  on  fire  by  the  electric  spark,  it  burns  with  a  bright  flash,  ana  with 
a  violence  of  explosion  sufficient  to  burst  very  strong  tubes.  The  tubes 
are  much  less  likely  to  burst  over  mercury  than  over  water;  because  the 
column  of  mercury  below  the  gaseous  mixture  expands  it  to  a  greater 
degree  before  the  explosion,  than  a  column  of  water  would.  If  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oxygen  be  present,  2  vol.  olefiant  gas  consume  6  vol. 
oxygen,  and  form  4  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas,  besides  water.  (Saussure.) 
The  4  vol.  C-vapour  in  2  vol.  olefiant  gas  form,  with  4  vol.  0-gas,  4  vol. 
GO'-gas;  the  4  vol.  H-gas  with  2  vol.  0-gas  form  water.  —  A  mixture  of 
2  Tol.  olefiant  gas  and  only  2  vol.  oxygen,  set  on  fire  by  the  electric 
spark,  bums  with  a  slight  explosion,  and  yields  nearly  8  vol.  of  a  mixture 
consisting  half  of  carbonic  oxide  and  half  of  hydrogen  ;  small  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water  are,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time.  The 
4  vol.  C-vapour  with  2  vol.  O-gas  form  4  vol.  CO-gas;  the  4  vol.  H-gas 
are  left  unaltered.  — 2  vol.  olefiant  gas  exploded  with  1-6  vol.  oxygen, 
form  6-4  vol.  of  a  gaseous  mixture  not  absorbed  by  lime-water;  sometimeir 
when  the  gases  are  mixed  in  thia  and  eimilto  proportionsy  a  wauXL  qttan* 
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iity  ^  ehfljroool  u  deposited ;  no  oarbotiio  aoid  u  foraed,  or  onlj  a  tnioe. 
A  mixture  of  2  vol.  olefiant  gas  aad  1  vol.  oxjgen  ia  not  inflamed  by  the 
electric  «park«  (J.  Davy.) — A  mixture  of  2  vol.  olefiant  gas,  2  vol. 
hydrogen,  and  1  voL  oxygen  pasaed  throi^h  a  glass  tube  heated  suffi- 
ciently to  soften  the  glass,  exhibits  a  slow  oombusiion  whereby  only  ^  voL 
oxysen  gas  is  oonverted  into  carbonic  acid;  if  the  mixtnre  contains  car- 
bonic oxide  instead  of  hydrogen,  explosion  takes  place.  (W.  Henry.) 

3.  A  recently  prepared  mixture  of  2  vol.  ol^ant  gas  and  4  voL 
chlorine,  set  on  fire  by  a  flaming  body,  bums  with  a  dark  red  flame, 
which  passes  right  through  the  mixture,  producing  hydrodiloric  acid,  and 
depositing  carbon  in  the  form  of  soot.  (Deiman,  he.)  —  The  4  vol.  H-gas 
combine  with  4  vol.  Cl-gas  —  the  combination  being  attended  with  prodoe-' 
tion  of  flame  —  and  form  8  vol.  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  while  the  carbon  is 
separated;  to  judge  by  the  odour,  a  small  portion  of  the  carbon  is  at  the 
same  time  converted  into  sesquichloride,  C^Cl^  The  mixture  may  like- 
wise be  set  on  fire  by  immersing  in  it  a  piece  of  Dutch  metal,  because 
that  substance  takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas.  (Bottger.)  -^  On  one  occasion, 
when  olefiant  gas  [which,  however,  had  not  been  purified  and  probably 
contained  vapour  of  ether]  was  disposed  in  a  layer  above  chlurinci 
inflammation  took  place  spontaneously,  attended  with  a  bright  flash, 
slight  detonation,  and  deposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  (Silli- 
man,  JSiU.  Am»  J.  10,  365;  also  Fogff.  7,  534.)  —  4.  Sulphur  heated  in 
olefiant  gas  till  it  volatilizes,  precipitates  the  carbon,  and  forms  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  (Dei man,  &c.),  the  volume  of  which  amounts  to  twice 
that  of  the  decomposed  olefiant  gas.  (H .  Davy,  J.  Davy.)  —  If  the  sulphur 
is  in  excess,  and  the  heat  continued  long  enough,  complete  decomposition 
takes  place  —  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon  being'  likewise 
formed  —  so  that,  after  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  absorbed  by 
water,  nothing  remains  but  the  carbonic  oxide  previously  mixed  with  the 
olefiant  gas.  * 

5.  When  olefiant  gas  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  chlorate  of  potash, 
red  oxide  of  mercury  or  protoxide  of  lead,  there  are  formed  —  in  the  first 
case,  with  inflammation;  in  the  second,  scarcely  and  without  inflammation  -^ 
carbonic  acid  gas,  occupying  twice  the  volume  of  the  decomposed  olefiant 
gas,  and  water.  (J.  Davy.)  —  6.  A  mixture  of  2  vol.  olefiant  gas  and  12 
vol.  nitric  oxide  does  not  explode  on  the  passage  of  simple  electric  sparks, 
but  is  exploded  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and  then  yields  4  vol. 
carbonic  acid  and  6  vol.  nitrogen,  besides  water.  (W.  Henry,)  —  7.  Ole- 
fiant gas  is  decomposed  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  by  Iiypochlorous 
acid  gas,  yielding  water  and  chloride  of  carbon  [probably  CHJPI];  with 
the  aqueous  acid  it  slowly  evolves  chlorine  and  forms  an  oil,  probably 
C*H*CP.  (Balard.)  —  8.  Olefiant  gas  passed,  together  with  vapour  of 
water,  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields  water,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  charcoal.  (Brault  &  Poggiale,  «/.  Pkarm. 
21,  139.)  —  Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  the  fas  abundantly,  with 
evolution  of  heat,  forming  water  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  setting  carbon 
free.  (Aim^,  J.  Fharm,  21,  86.) 

9.  Olefiant  gas  passed  through  chlorochromio  acid,  CrClO',  produces 
ffreat  heat,  forms  a  hvge  quantity  of  vapour  of  the  oil  of  olefiant  gas« 
&H\CP,  and  renders  the  acid  first  opaque  and  pasty,  then  solid  and 
polveruleat;  if  air  be  also  present,  the  gaa  often  takes  fire,  and  the  mass 
thus  raiscil  to  a  red  heat  gives  off  a  dense  vapour,  and  is  converted  into 
green  oxide  of  chromium;  if  no  inflammation  takes  place^  there  remains 
a  dwk  brown,  solid  mass,  probably  CrCl'.    This  mass  deliquesces  in  the 
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air^  formmff  a  greenish  brown  liquid^  from  which  ammonia  throws  down 
a  greenish  brown  oxide,  while  chromate  of  ammonia  remains  in  solntion. 

(Wohler,  Pogg.  13,  298.)  [The  quantity  of  chlorine  is  not  sufficient  to  convert 
all  the  chromium  into  CrCP ;  should  not  chromic  oxide  he  formed  at  the  same  time  ?]— 
10.  Chloride  of  iodine  absorbs  olefiant  gas,  forming  a  colourless  liqaid 
which  has  an  offensive  smell  and  taste;  solidifies  at  0^  forming  crystalline 
laminsB,  and  is  converted  bj  the  action  of  a  larger  anantity  of  olefiant 
ns,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  a  solid  crystalline  mass.  ^  With 
JDiMoride  oftulphur  olefiant  gas  forms  a  stinking  viscid  liqaid,  less  vola- 
tile than  water  and  difficult  to  burn.  (Despreti,  Ann.  Chim,  Pkye*  21,438.) 
Whether  the  formation  of  these  compounds  results  from  decomposition  of  the  sctin^ 
iubstancesi  is  a  point  not  yet  determined. 

Combination*.  1  vol.  Water  absorbs  \  vol.  olefiant  gas,  according  to 
Dalton  and  Faraday;  \^  vo).  according  to  Saussnre. 

Olefiant  gas  is  capable  of  uniting  with  2  At.  Chlorine,  Bromine,  or 
Iodine. 

It  is  absorbed  by  anhydrous  StUphuric  acidy  with  great  evolution  of 
heat,  forming  either  C*H*,2S0'  (Regnault),  or  C*H*,4S0>  (Magnus).  — 
According  to  most  authors,  the  gas  is  also  abundantly  absorbed  by  oil  of 
vitriol.  According  to  Liebig,  on  the  contrary  {Ann.  Fkarm.  9,  8),  1  vol. 
oil  of  vitriol  absorbs  only  1*4  vol.  of  pure  olefiant  gas.  According  to 
Brault  &  Poggiale  (J.  Pharm,  21,  138),  the  saturation  of  oil  of  vitriol 
surrounded  by  ice  with  the  gas,  produces  a  loosely  united,  greenish  yellow 
compound,  which  gives  off  the  absorbed  gas  on  the  addition  of  water  or 
of  aqueous  alkalis.  But,  according  to  Hennel  (Pogg.  14, 282)  and  others, 
the  alosorption  is  attended  with  formation  of  sulphovinio  acid;  and  as  this 
compouna,  when  heated,  gives  off  ether  or  alcohol  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  water  with  which  it  is  mixed,  a  method  is  hereby  afforded  of 
converting  ethylene  into  the  other  compounds  of  the  ethylene-series. 
For  the  rest,  Tid.  Sulphovinie  acid. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  1  vol.  alcohol  or  ether 
absorbs  2  vol.;  1  voL  oil  of  turpentine,  2^  vol.;  and  1  vol.  olive  oil,  1  vol. 
of  olefiant  gas.  (Faraday.) 

f  EthyL    C*H»=C*H*,H  I 

Fbakkland. — On  the  isoktion  of  Ethyl.  Inaugural  Dissertation.  Mar- 
burg, 1849;  Ann.  Pharm.  71,  171;  Chem.Soc.  Qu.  J.  2,  263;  abstr. 
Pharm.  Centr.  1850,  97;  i^.  J.  Pharm.  17,  146;  Jahresber.  1849, 
411.  —  Action  of  Light  on  Iodide  of  Ethyl.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3, 322; 
Ann.  Pharm.  77, 221;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1851, 369;  X.  J.  Pharm. 
19,  308;  Jahresber.  1850,  460. 

This  radical  has  been  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  the  action  of  zinc 
on  iodide  of  ethyl  at  high  temperatures,  and  also  by  the  action  of  light 
upon  iodide  of  ethyl  (VII,  171). 

Preparation.  Pure  iodide  of  ethyl  (for  the  preparation  of  which, 
vid.  Iodide  of  Ethyl)  is  heated  with  finely  divided  zinc  in  a  strong 
sealed  glass  tube  immersed  in  an  oil-bath.  The  granulated  sine  is  first 
introduced  into  the  tube;  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube  drawn  out, 
and  bent  twice  at  right  angles;  the  liquid  then  introduced  by  heatinpr 
and  afterwards  cooling  the  tube,  while  its  open  extremity  dips  into  the 
liquid;  the  air  exhausted  by  the  air-pump;  and  lastly,  the  tube  sealed 
and  immersed  in  the   oil-bath.     The  decomposition  of  the  iodide  of 
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ethyl  begins  at  about  150*^;  white  cryBtals  are  deposited  on  the  zinc  and 
on  the  glass,  and  there  remains  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  equal  in  bulk 
to  about  half  the  iodide  of  ethjl  used.  After  about  two  hours'  heating 
to  150^,  the  decomposition  appears  to  be  complete.  —  On  breaking  off  the 
narrow  end  of  the  tube  under  water,  a  quantity  of  gas  escaped,  equal  in 
Tolume  to  about  40  times  the  capacity  of  the  tube,  the  mobile  liquid  at 
the  same  time  gradually  disappearing.  This  gas  had  an  ethereal  odour^ 
burned  with  a  bright  flame,  and  was  completely  absorbed  by  recently 
boiled  absolute  alcohol.  It  was  received  over  a  dilute  solution  of  sul- 
phide of  potassium,  over  which  it  was  left  to  stand  till  all  vapour  of 
undecomposed  iodide  of  ethyl  was  absorbed,  the  sulphide  of  potassium 
at  the  same  time  preventing  the  ingress  of  atmospheric  oxygen  by  diffu- 
sion. The  gas  thus  purified  was  found  by  careful  eudiometic  analysis  to 
contain  in  100  vol.:  5003  vol.  ethyl,  C*H*;  2579  hydride  of  ethyl, 
C*H*,H;  2  J  -70  ethylene,  C*H*;  and  248  nitrogen.  The  calculated  density 
of  such  a  gaseous  mixture  is  1'504;  Frankland  found  the  sp.  gr.  by 
experiment  to  be  1'525. 

The  ethylene  and  hydride  of  ethyl  are  more  volatile  than  the  ethyl 
itself,  and  consequently  escape  in  greatest  abundance  when  the  tube  is 
first  opened:  and  by  collecting  apart  the  gas  which  comes  over  after  the 
evolution  has  become  slow  and  regular,  a  gas  is  obtained,  which  when 
freed  from  ethylene  and  undecomposed  iodide  of  ethyl  by  means  of  anhy- 
drous sulphuric  acid,  and  from  sulphurous  acid  by  potash,  is  found  by 
analysis  to  be  pure  ethyl,  OH^ 

Ethyl  thus  obtained  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  colourless  gas, 
having  a  slightly  ethereal  odour  (if  perfectly  pure,  it  would  probably  bo 
inodorous);  it  bums  with  a  white  and  very  luminous  flame.  Its  specific 
gravity  was  found  by  a  diffusion-experiment,  according  to  Graham*s  law, 
to  be  2'0.  It  does  not  condense  at  —18''  (0^  Fah.)  when  passed,  together 
with  the  hydride  of  ethyl,  through  a  glass  tube  kept  at  that  temperature; 
but  in  an  Oerstedt's  condensing  apparatus,  it  condenses  at  +  3^,  and 
under  a  pressure  of  2^  atmospheres,  to  a  transparent,  colourless,  very 
mobile  liquid;  hence  its  boiling  point  under  the  ordinary  pressure  is  pro- 
bably about  —23*'. 

Calculation,  Vol.         Density.  Vol.        Density. 

4C 24     ....     82*77  C-vapour....     4     ....     1*6640        Or:     8     ....     33280 

5  H    ....     29     ....     17-23  '      H-gas  5     ....     0-3465  10     ....     06930 

C^H»  ....     53     ....  10000  Ethyl-ga8..«     1     ....     2-0105  2     ....     4-0210 

1     ....     2-0105 

[For  the  discussion  respecting  the  vapour-volame  of  ethyl  and  the  other  alcohol- 
radicals,  rirf.  VII,  171-174.] 

1  vol.  ethyl-gas  requires  e|  vol.  oxygen  to  burn  it  completely,  the  4  vol.  C 
uniting  with  4  vol.  0  to  form  4  vol.  CO',  and  the  5  vol.  H  with  2^  vol.  0 
to  form  water.  Mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  passed  over 
spongy  platinum,  it  remains  unaltered  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  on  tho 
application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  platinum  becomes  red-hot,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  charcoal  is  deposited,  and  water,  together  probably  with  marsh- 
gas,  produced.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric,  chromic,  or  fuming  sulphuric 
acid.  With  iodino  and  sulphur  it  does  not  combine  even  when  heated; 
but  at  a  red  heat,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  formed,  and  charcoal  sepa- 
rated. Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  ethyl  in  the  dark;  but  a  dry  mixture 
of  the  two  gases  in  equal  volumes,  exposed  to  diffused  light,  undergoes  a 
change  of  volume  and  forms  a  colourless  liquid.    Bromine  acts  upon 
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ethyl,  when  the  two  are  gently  heated  together  in  the  direct  rays  of  the 
aan,  but  the  products  of  the  decomposition  have  not  yet  been  examined, 

£thyl  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  absolute  aloohoL  1  voL 
absolute  alcohol  at  14'2%  and  under  a  pressure  of  744*8  mm.  dissolret 
18*13  vol.  of  the  gas,  but  gives  it  up  again  on  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water. 

Ethyl  does  not  combine  directly  with  any  of  the  elementary  bodies* 
According  to  the  radical  theory,  however,  it  exists  in  a  great  number  of 
compounds,  which  are  analogous  to  the  methyl-compounds  enumerated  at 
VII,  248. 

Hydride  of  Ethyl  or  Ethylide  of  Hydrogen,  C*H«,H.— 1.  Ethyl, 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  resolved  into  ethylene  and  hydride  of 
ethyl  (Vid.  p.  169;  also  VII,  171): 

2C*H»  -  C<H<  +  C*H»,H. 

2.  This  compound  is  also  formed  when  iodide  of  ethyl  is  decomposed  by 
zinc  and  other  metals  in  presence  of  water  or  alcohol,  or  by  sunshine  in 
contact  with  water  and  mercury.  (VII,  171;  see  also  Iodide  of  Ethyl.)^^ 

3.  Wheu  cyanide  of  ethyl  (not  quite  anhydrous)  is  decomposed  by 
potassium.  (VII,  171.) 

Preparation.  When  equal  parts  of  water  and  iodide  of  ethyl  are 
heated,  in  a  sealed  and  exhausted  glass  tube,  in  the  manner  described  on 
page  168,  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature  than  when 
zinc  is  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  alone;  the  decomposition  is  complete 
in  about  two  hours.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  tube  is 
thick,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  amorphous  mass.  On  opening 
the  tube  under  water  containing  sulphide  of  potassium,  a  large  quantity 
of  gas  escapes,  which  by  combustion  with  oxygen  is  found  to  have  the 
composition  of  hydride  of  ethyl,  C^H*. 

This  gas  is  colourless,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
which  at  8*8^  and  under  a  pressure  of  665*5  mm.  dissolves  1*22  of  its 
own  volume  of  it.  It  has  at  first  a  faint  ethereal  smell,  but  becomes 
quite  inodorous  after  being  treated  with  alcohol  and  fuming  sulphuric 
acid.  Does  not  liquefy  at  — 18\  or  even  under  a  pressure  of  20  atmo- 
spheres at  -h  3^.  Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  it  in  the  dark;  but  on 
exposing  the  mixture  to  diffused  daylight,  the  colour  of  the  chlorine 
disappears  altogether.  2  vol.  chlorine  with  1  voL  hydride  of  ethyl  yield 
2  vol.  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  an  oily  liquid  having  the  same 
composition  per  cent,  as  Dutch  liquid,  (fiomp,  VII,  248;  also  Chem,Soc, 
Qu.  J.  3,  338.) 

VoU         Denaitj. 

4C 24     ....     44-44  C.Tapour 4     ....     1*6640 

6  H    30    ....     65-56  H-gaa  6    ....    0*4158 

C*H»,H 54     ....  10000  2     ....     2  079S 

1     ....     1*0399 

This  gas  was  originally  supposed  by  Frankland  and  Kolbe  to  be  methyl;  but  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  clearly  sbowa  by  their  bebaviour  with  chlorine.  (Vid.  VII, 
171,248.)     % 
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Ether.    C*H»0=0*H*,HO. 

SCHEBLE.      Optisc,  2,  132. 

Hermbstadt.     Chem.  Vers,  u,  Beoh.  1,  45  and  116. 

ScHRADER.    A,  Tr.  B,  2,  133. 

LowiTZ.     CrelL  Ann.  1796,  1,  429. 

V.  Rose.     Scher.  J.  4,  253. 

Laudet,  Dabit,  Fourcroy  &  Vauqublin,  Cadet,  Proust  and  Four* 
CROY.     Scher,  J.  6,  439. 

Th.  Saussure.  J.  Phys.  64, 306 ;  also  N.  Gehl.  4,  4S;  also  GUb.  29, 1 1 8.— 
Further:  Ann.  Chim.  89,  273;  also  i.  Tr,  25,  2,  384. 

P.  F.  G.  BouLLAY.  Phosphoric  ether.  J.  Fhys.  80,  199  and  208;  also 
Ann.  Chim.  62,  )92;  also  N.  Gehl,  4,  44;  also  G^6.  44,  270.— Phos- 
phoric ether.  Bull.  Fharm.  3,  149.  — Arsenic  ether.  Ann.  Chim, 
78,  284;  also  Schw.  3,  394;  also  GUb.  44,  270.  —  Sulphurio  ether. 
J.  Fharm.  1,  97. 

Dalton.     Ann.  Fhil.  15,  117;  also  Schw.  28,  363. 

Dbsfosses.     Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  16,  72;  also  i^.  Tr.  6,  1,  164. 

J.  Dumas  k  Polydor  Boullay.  J.  Fharm.  14, 1;  bXso  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys* 
36,  294;  also  Foffff.  12,  93. 

Libbio.  Constitution  of  Ether.  Fo^g.  31,  320;  also  Ann.  Fharm. 
9,  1 .  —  Ann.  Fharm.  30,  138. 

Malaouti.  Decomposition  by  Chlorine.  Ann.  Chim*  Fhys.  70,  338; 
also  Ann.  Fharm.  32, 15;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  18,  29.  —  N.  Ann.  Chim. 
Fhys.  16,  5;  abstr.  Ann.  Fharm.  56,  286;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem. 
32,  44. 

Reonault.  Decomposition  by  Chlorine.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  71,  392; 
also  Ann.  Fharm.  32,  27;  also  J.pr.  Chem.  19,  268. 

Oxide  of  Ethyl,  Ethylic  oxide,  Vinic  Eiher^  Ethylic  Ether,  First 
Hydrate  of  Etherin,  Aether;  Vinather,  Aethyloxyd,  erstes  Aetherinhydrat; 
Oxyde  dCEthyU,  Hydrate  d'Etherine  [Lanavine];  and,  according  to  the 
mode  of  preparation:  Sulphuric  Ether,  Schwefeldther,  Schwefelnaphiha^ 
Vitriol-naphtha^  Aether  sulphuricus,  Naphtha  Vitriolic  Ether  sulfurique,  — 
Phosphoric  Ether,  Phosphor  other.  Ether  phosphoriqtbe^  —  Arsenic  Ether, 
Arsenikather,  Ether  arsenique,  —  Flvohoric  Ether,  Fluchoronather,  Ether 
Jluohorique,  —  Chloninkather,  &c. 

Yal.  Cordus,  in  1540,  first  described  the  preparation  of  ether,  which 
he  called  Oleum  VUrioli  dulce;  Frobenins,  who  first  called  it  Et/ier,  again 
directed  attention  to  it  in  1730;  Yal.  Rose  showed  that  the  so-called 
sulphuric  ether  contains  no  sulphur.  Fourcroy*s  suggestion  that  ether  is 
alcohol  deprired  of  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  was  con* 
firmed  by  the  analyses  of  Saussure,  and  of  Dumas  &  Boullay.  —  Boullay 
^iscoyered  the  preparation  of  ether  by  means  of  phosphoric  and  arsenio 
acids;  Desfosses,  that  by  fluoride  of  boron;  Masson,  that  by  chloride  of 
zinc;  Kuhlmann,  that  by  bichloride  of  tin  and  other  metallic  chlorides. 

Formation,  —  1.  By  heating  alcohol  with  substances  endued  with  great 
afimty  for  water,  suob  as  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  mi  arsemc  aoid,  fluoride 
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of  boron,  fluoride  of  silicium,  or  the  cUoridee  of  zino,  iron,  tin^  and 
antimony. 

2.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethjl  on  potassium-alcohol:  (Williamson, 
FhU.  Mag.  J.  37,  350;  Ck^.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  4,  106;  comp.  V.  17,  201). 

C*H»I  +  ^Jf  *0'  =  2C<H*0  +  KI. 

Preparation.  —  1.  By  Sulphuric  (tcid.  A  mixture  of  alcohol  having  a 
ep.  gr.  of  about  0*83,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  1  or  5  :  9 
is  distilled  in  a  retort  attached  to  a  well  cooled  receiver,  and  fresh  alcohol 
continually  supplied  by  a  tube  passing  through  the  tubulus  of  the  retort 
and  dipping  into  the  mixture,  so  as  to  keep  the  liquid  in  the  retort  nearly 
at  its  original  volume. 

When  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  used,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  alcohol  passes  over  undecomposed;  hence  the  proportion  of 
3  alcohol  to  5  oil  of  vitriol,  or  of  2  :  3,  or  at  most  of  5  :  9  is  preferable; 
if  a  still  larger  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol  were  used,  defiant  gas,  &c.,  would 
be  formed.  —  Formerly  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of 
vitriol  was  distilled  in  a  retort  having  3  times  the  capacity  of  the  mix- 
ture, till  sulphurous  acid  began  to  be  evolved;  a  second  portion  of  alcohol, 
equal  to  f  of  the  first  was  then  added,  and  the  distillation  continued  till 
sulphurous  acid  gafl  again  made  its  appearance;  several  smaller  quantities 
of  alcohol  were  then  successively  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  process 
repeated,  till  the  residue  lost  its  power  of  converting  alcohol  into  ether. 
In  this  manner,  Gbttling  (Tascherb,  1781,  182)  obtained  6  pts.  of  ether 
from  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol.  —  It  is  better,  however,  to  replace  the  decomposed 
alcohol  continuously,  as  was  first  done  by  Boullay.  (J.  Pkarm.  1,  107) 
and  Geiger  {Repert,  7,  122;  11,  68.)  —  In  this  manner  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol 
may  produce  50  pts.  of  ether;  but  the  ether  which  passes  over  towards 
the  end  of  the  distillation  is  contaminated  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oil  of  wine.  (Domine,  N.  J,  Phatm,  7,  159.)  Ultimately  also  a  large 
quantity  of  alcohol  distils  over  undecomposed.  —  Boullay  mixes  10  pts.  of 
alcohol  with  10  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  after  2  pts.  have  passed  over, 
gradually  drops,  during  the  distillation,  10  pts.  of  alcohol,  through  a 
funnel  inserted  in  the  tubulus  of  the  retort,  and  capable  of  being  closed 
by  a  stop-cock,  continuing  the  distillation  till  15  parts  have  passed  over; 
these  yield  8  pts.  of  ether.  Geiger  mixes  2  ptfi.  of  alcohol  with  3  pts. 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  inserts  into  the  tubulus  of  the  retort  the  longer  and 
drawn  out  log  of  a  syphon,  the  other  end  of  which  dips  into  a  vessel  full 
of  alcohol,  so  that  during  the  ebullition,  the  alcohol  runs  continuously  into 
the  retort  in  a  fine  stream.  By  this  method  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of 
vitriol  may  be  made  to  convert  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  into  ether, 
equal  in  amount  to  half  the  alcohol  used.  If  the  alcohol  be  contained  in 
a  two-mouthed  Woulfe's  bottle,  the  supply  of  it  may  be  stopped  by 
closing  the  second  aperture,  and  restored  by  blowing  into  the  vessel. 
(Buchner,  Eepert.  21, 406.)  —  The  tubulus  of  the  retort  may  also  be  fitted 
with  an  S-tube,  drawn  out  at  the  lower  end,  and  having  a  funnel  at  the 
upper,  the  alcohol  flowing  into  this  funnel  from  a  vessel  provided  with  a 
stop- cock,  which  regulates  the  supply. 

In  the  Prejyaration  on  the  Large  Scale,  the  mixture  is  heated  either  in 
a  largo  tubulated  glass  retort,  or  in  a  large  glass  flask,  or  in  a  still  of  lead 
or  cast-iron  (which  latter,  however,  as  the  iron  dissolves  in  the  sulphuric 
acid,  continually  weakens  the  acid  and  gives  rise  to  evolution  of  hydrogen 
gas,  whereby  the  perfect  condensation  of  the  ether-vapouni  is  prevented). 
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Soltmann,  according  to  the  description  given  by  Wittatock  (Pogg.  20^ 
461),  introdaces  a  miztare  of'  14  lb.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*835  and  25  lb. 
common  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  tubulated  glass  retort,  a  foot  in  diameter, 
placed  in  a  sand-bath ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  miztare  boils,  allows  fresh 
alcohol  to  run  in  through  a  glass  tube  with  a  knee-shaped  bend,  having  a 
diameter  of  3  or  4  lines,  drawn  out  to  the  diameter  of  a  line  at  the  lower 
end,  and  dipping  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  mizture.     The  alcohol 
is  contained  in  a  bottle  fitted  at  the  lower  part  with  a  deliverj-tube  and 
a  stopcock.     The  alcohol  which  runs  out  on  opening  the  stopcock  passes 
through  a  horizonal  tube  from  2  to  3  feet  long  into  the  knee-shaped  tube, 
which  is  attached  to  the  former  by  a  caoutchouc  joint,  and  thence  flows 
into  the  mizture.     The  evolved  ether-vapour  passes  from  the  neck  of  the 
retort  into  a  Gedda's  condenser,  surrounded  with  cold  water,  and  connected 
with  a  receiver.     A  strong  fire  must  be  made,  and  l^he  operation  regulated 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  supply  of  alcohol  may  equal  the  consumption, 
a  point  which  may  be  ascertained  by  pasting  a  strip  of  paper  on  the  out- 
side of  the  retort,  to  mark  the  original  position  of  the  surface  of  the 
mizture.     By  this  arrangement,  110  lbs.  of  alcohol  may  be  run  into  the 
retort  in  the  course  of  16  or  20  hours.     It  is  not  advisable  to  continue 
the  distillation  longer,  because  the  etherifying  power  of  the  mizture  con- 
tinually diminishes.     To  prevent  the  mizture  from  frothing  over  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  a  small  quantity  of  water  should  be  allowed  to 
run  in  at  that  stage.  —  At  the  commencement  of  the  distillation,  two  strata 
of  liquid  are  obtained,  viz.,  an   upper  ethereal   and  a  lower  watery 
stratum;   but  subsequently,  when  a  larger  quantity  of  undecomposed 
alcohol  passes  over,  a  uniform  distillate  is  obtainea.     Oil  of  wine  and 
sulphurous  acid  make  their  appearance  in  small  quantity  at  the  very 
beginning.  (Wittstock.)  —  Boissenot  {J.  Ohim,  mid.  22,  538)  gives  the 
preference  to  this  apparatus  of  Soltmann's,  merely  altering  it  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  retort  a  glass  flask,  having  its  cork  bored  with  two  holes, 
through  which  leaden  tubes  are  inserted,  the  one  serving  to  convey  the 
alcohol  into  the  flask,  the  other  to  carry  off  the  vapours;  he  also  condenses 
the  vapours  by  means  of  a  leaden  cooling  tube,  instead  of  a  Gedda's  refri- 
gerator. (Comp,  also  Stacker,  Repert.  44,  292.) 

The  distillate  thus  obtained,  the  crude  ether,  consisting  of  ether,  water, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  sometimes  also  acetic  acid,  is  agitated  with  aqueous 
solution  of  potash,  or  with  milk  of  lime,  till  the  layer  of  water  and  alcoholi- 
ferous  ether,  which  floats  on  the  lower  layer  consisting  of  water,  alcohol, 
and  sulphite  of  potash,  no  longer  reddens  litmus.  This  ethereal  stratum 
is  then  separated  by  means  of  a  siphon  or  a  separating  funnel,  and  once 
more  distilled,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  water,  together  with  alcohol, 
remains  behind.  —  It  is  better,  after  shaking  up  the  crude  ether  with 
alkali  and  water,  to  distil  the  whole  of  it  (not  merely  the  upper  layer), 
the  ether  then  going  over  principally  at  the  commencement  of  the 
distillation. 

In  Soltmann's  method  above  described,  the  crude  ether  is  agitated  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water  and  some  milk  of  lime,  and  the  mizture  dis- 
tilled, without  further  separation,  in  a  copper  still.  Ether  of  sp.  gr.  0*725 
then  goes  over  first,  amounting  to  -^  of  the  crude  ether,  and  free  from  oil 
of  wine;  —  then  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  similar  proportions  to 
those  which  exist  in  the  crude  ether,  —  whence  it  may,  like  the  latter,  be 
treated  with  an  e<^ual  quantity  of  water  and  rectified;  —  then  alcohol  con- 
taining oil  of  wine,  amonnting  to  between  20  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
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Alcohol  coiunimed ;  this  part  of  the  distillate  is  used,  instead  of  fresh 
alcohol,  as  a  supply  in  the  next  distillation  (but  not  for  mixing  with  oil  •f 
ritriol,  beoanse  it  then  Tery  soon  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  carbon ;)  — 
and,  finally,  water  mixed  with  oil  of  wine  passes  over.  —  By  this  prooess 
25  lb.  oil  of  vitriol  and  124  lb.  alcohol  3deld  59  lb.  of  ether  of  sp.  gr.  from 
0-720  to  0*725.  As  however  part  of  the  alcohol  is  recovered  in  its 
original  state,  we  may  reckon  that  in  a  manufactaring  operation  100  pts. 
of  alcohol  yield  62*5  pts.  of  ether;  the  largest  product  that  Wittstock  was 
able  to  obtain  amounted  to  58  per  cent.  Alcohol  obtained  from  potato* 
brandy,  and  containing  fusel-oil,  yields  as  good  ether  as  purer  alcohol. 
(Wittstock.) 

The  ordinary  Sulphuric  Ether  thus  obtained,  whose  specific  gravity  is 
about  0*78  or  less,  is  converted  into  Absolute  Ether  hy  complete  abstraction 
of  the  water  and  alcohol  contained  in  it.  *-  a.  Lowitz  first  shakes  it  up 
with  ignited  potash,  to  separate  the  water,  then,  after  decantation,  with 
pulverized  chloride  of  calcium,  which  unites  with  the  alcohol,  forming  a 
neavY  solution,  and  from  this  the  pure  ether  may  be  poured  ofi*  and  dis- 
tilled. —  b,  Saussure  &  Th^nard  agitate  it  with  1  or  2  pts.  of  water,  to  take 
up  the  alcohol;  and  after  decanting  the  ether  from  the  water,  distil  it  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  stopping  the  process  however  as  soon  as  a  third  has 
passed  over.  —  c.  Gay-Lnssac  shakes  it  up  with  2  pts.  of  water,  leaves  the 
decanted  ether  to  stand  for  12  days  in  contact  with  powdered  quick-lime, 
agitating  it  frequently,  and  then  subjects  it  to  partial  distillation,  in  the 
manner  just  described. 

IT  Soubeiran  (^.  J,  Pharm.lB,  821)  describes  an  apparatus  for  the 
preparation  of  ether  on  the  large  scale,  by  which  the  ether  is  at  once 
obtained  in  the  rectified  state,  the  first  condensing  vessels  being  kept  (as 
in  the  more  recently  invented  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  brandy)  at 
a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  maintain  the  pure  ether  in  the  state  of 
vapour.  He  recommends  that  the  temperature  of  the  etherifying  mixture 
be  kept  constantly  at  130®;  because  at  140°  a  gaseous  hydrocarbon  is  con- 
stantly produced.  —  An  apparatus  for  the  rectification  of  ether  has  also 
been  described  by  Hoyer.  {Arch.  Pharm.  [2],  13,  140.)  % 

Absolute  ether  should  form  a  clear  mixture  in  all  proportions  with  oil 
of  copaiba;  if  it  contains  any  water  or  alcohol,  it  forms  an  emulsion  with 
considerable  quantities  of  the  oil.  (Blanchet^  Ann.  Fharm.  7,  157.) 

2.  Bp  Phosphoric  acid,  according  to  BouUay.  By  heating  concen- 
trated phosphoric  acid  with  alcohol  gradually  passed  into  it.  —  Aqueous 
phosphoric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*46  is  heated  to  11 2"^  in  a  tubulated 
retort,  into  the  tubulus  of  which  is  inserted  a  funnel  containing  alcohol; 
this  funnel  is  provided  with  two  stopcocks,  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  alcohol,  and  its  beak  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort ;  by 
means  of  it  a  quantity  of  alcohol  of  40°  Bm.,  equal  to  that  of  the  aqueous 
phosphoric  acid,  may  be  introduced  into  the  acid  by  successive  small 
portions.  Each  addition  of  the  alcohol  causes  violent  intumescence,  and 
at  first  alcohol  passes  over,  mixed  with  very  little  ether.  But  after  |  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  alcohol  has  passed  over,  the  remaining  alcohol  is 
more  completely  acted  upon  by  the  acid;  the  violent  intumescence  passes 
into  a  uniform  and  more  general  ebullition;  and  a  larger  quantity  of  ether 
is  evolved.  The  receiver  is  then  changed  and  the  ethereal  distillate^ 
amounting  to  -^  of  the  whole  quantity  of  alcohol,  collected.  From  this^ 
by  dietiUation  over  chloride  ox  calcium^  the  ether  may  be  obtained,  in 
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quantity  equal  to  -^  of  the  whole  amoQnt  of  alcohol  used.  Up  to  this 
stage  ot  the  process,  no  eas  is  evolved  and  no  charcoal  separated.  But  if 
the  heating  be  continued,  the  mixture  blackens,  still  giving  off  a  small 
quantity  of  ether,  together  with  yellow  oil  of  wine,  water,  and  acetic 
acid.  —  If  a  more  concentrated,  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  be  used,  the 
charring  takes  place  sooner,  and  oil  of  wine  passes  over  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  process.  (Boullay.) 

3.  By  Arsenic  acid,  according  to  Boullay,  In  the  same  manner. — In 
the  apparatus  above  described,  1  pt.  of  arsenic  acid  is  heated  with  ^  pt. 
water  till  it  dissolves;  the  heat  is  then  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
1  pt.  of  alcohol  gradually  admitted  as  in  the  second  method.  Violent 
ebullition  and  spirting  take  place,  and  f  of  the  alcohol  passes  over 
unchanged;  the  liquid  in  the  retort  then  becomes  thinner,  and  boils  more 
regularly,  and  on  changing  the  receiver,  yields  an  ethereal  distillate,  which 
is  distilled  once  more  alone,  then  twice  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
yields  ether  amounting  to  between  10  and  12  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  used. 
Towards  the  end  of  distillation,  the  residue  froths  up,  becomes  brown  or 
black,  and  is  found  to  contain  arsenious  acid  and  carbon,  besides  vitreous 
arsenic  acid;  on  the  application  of  a  still  stronger  heat,  it  gives  off  small 
qnantitiesof  carbonic  and  arsenious  acid;  but  no  oil  of  wine  is  formed, 
(boullay.) 

4.  By  Fltioride  of  Boron,  according  to  JDesfosses.  (Ann.  Chim.  Bhys, 
16,  72.)  Gaseous  fluoride  of  boron  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  fluor 
spar,  1  pt.  boracic  acid,  and  12  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  is  passed  into  2  pts.  of 
alcohol  of  38°  Bm. ;  the  resulting  fuming  acid  liquid  distilled ;  the  dis- 
tillate neutralized  with  potash;  the  liquid  again  distilled,  and  the  distillate 
rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  The  ether  thus  obtained  agrees 
in  all  its  properties  with  that  which  is  prepared  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

Properties,  Transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile.  Refracts  light 
strongly.  Does  not  conduct  electricity.  6p.  gr.  0*758  (Lavoisier);  0*755 
(V.  Rose) ;  —  0732  (Lowitz);  at  20*»  (when  prepared  as  in  1,  a);  —  0713 
at  20""  (1,  5),  according  to  Dumas  &  Boullay;  — 0-7155  at  20°  (1,  6), 
aecording  to  Saaseure  &  Th^nard;  —  0*7119  at  25"^  (1,  c),  according  to 
Gav-Lussac;  —  0*706  to  0*710  at  20^"  (Richter) ; *- O^QO""  (Boullay)  pre* 
?»«*  ^7  (3);— 0-7358  (Pierre)— 0-73658  at  O''  (Kopp).  —  Absolute  ether 
does  not  solidify  at  —50^  (Th^nard),  or  even  at  —99^  (Mitchell,  Ann. 
Fkarm,  Zl,  356.)  Ordinary  ether,  when  agitated,  deposits  elongated 
ahining  lamine,  even  at  ^31*",  and  solidifies  entirely  in  a  white  crystalline 
mass  at  —44^.  (Fourcroy  &  Vaaquelin.)  —  Absolute  ether  boils  under  a 
pressure  of  0*76  mm.  at  35*66  (Gay-Lussac);  at  35°  to  36*6'^  (Dalton);  at 
S4°  under  a  pressure  of  0*745  mm.  (Dumas  &  Boullay)  ;  at  35*5  under  a 
a  pressure  of  755*8  mm.  (Pierre);  at  34*9  under  a  pressure  of  752  mm. 
(Andrews);  at  35*6^  (Person.)  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  evaporates, 
producing  a  oonsiderable  degree  of  cold.  —  Vapour-density  2*25  (Dalton); 
^*566  (Gay-Lussac);  2*581  (Despretz.) —  Tension  of  the  vapour:  Accord- 
ing to  Ure  {md,  I,  262,263);  acoording  to  Dalton,  7*5  inches  of  mer- 
cury at  2*2^;  15  inches  at  17-8'';  30  inches  at  35*5'';  60  inches  at  bB'S""-, 
126  inches  at  78*3°;  and  240  inches  at  104*4.  Refracting  power  of  the 
Tapour.  (I,  95.)  —  Ether  has  a  penetrating  ethereal  odour,  which  affects 
the  head;  its  taste  is  strong,  sweetish,  and  eooling. 
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Dumas  &  Boallay.    Sauwiire.  Ure«  Dalton* 

4C 24     ....     64-87     6505     67*98     596     51*9 

5  H     5     ....     13-51     13-85     1440    13*3     14-4 

0 8     ....     21-62     21-24     17*62     271     33-7 

C^H»0  ....  37  ....  100-00  100-14  100-00  1000  1000 

Vol.         Density.  Or:  Vol.         Density. 

C-Tspour 4    ....     1-6640  Ethylene-gas 2     ....     1-9412 

H-gas 5     ....     0-3465  Vapour  of  water....     1     ....     0*6239 

O-gas  i     ....     0*5546 

Ether-vapour     1     ....     2-5651  Ether-Yapour 1     ....     2-5651 

Gay-Lufifiac  showed  (Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  14,  316)  that  ether  may  be 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  olefiant  gas  and  water. 

According  to  the  nucleus-theory,  ether  may  be  regarded  either  as 
C*H*,HO,  or  as  C*H»0,H».  (VII,  33.)  The  latter  formula  is  regarded 
by  Malagnti  {N,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  16,  28)  as  the  more  probable,  on 
account  of  the  behaviour  of  ether  in  certain  reactions.  —  Laurent  &  Ger- 
hardt,  however,  double  its  atomic  weight,  so  as  to  make  its  vapour  not 
monatomic,  but  diatomic,  like  most  organic  gases;  according  to  this  view, 
ether  may  be  regarded  as  a  copulated  compound  of  1  At.  alcohol  with 
1  At.  ethylene.  —  Dumas  k  Bonllay  regard  ether  as  the  first  hydrate  of 
ethylene  or  olefiant  gas,  which,  according  to  them,  has  very  strong  basic 
propertied : = C*H', Aq.  This  formula  is  consistent  with  the  nucleus-theory; 
only  that  theory  does  not  suppose  that  the  0  and  H  contained  in  ether 
are  actually  united  in  the  form  of  water.  —  Robiquet  (J,  Pharm,  20, 489) 
objects  on  good  grounds  to  the  supposed  basic  nature  of  ethylene;  and  thd 
same  reasons  tend  to  disprove  the  supposed  basic  nature  of  ether. 

According  to  the  EthyJrtheory  first  propounded  by  BerzeUus  {Arm* 
Pharm.  6,  173)  and,  as  it  appears,  at  the  same  time  by  J.  Kane  (Jhtkihrn^ 
J,  of  Med,  and  Surg.Sc,  2,  348),  and  further  developed  by  Liebig  {Ann. 
Pharm,  9,  1;  19,  270;  23,  12),  ^^r=C*H»,0,  i.e,  it  is  the  oxide  of  a 
metalloidal  radical,  Etfiyl  =  (>H',  which  was  hypothetical  when  tha 
theory  was  first  propounded,  but  has  since  been  isolated;  {yid,  p.  168.) 
Ethyl  corresponds  to  ammonium,  NH^  and  oxide  of  ethyl  to  oxide  of 
ammonium,  NH^,0.  The  oxide  of  ethyl  has,  like  the  oxide  of  ammonium^ 
a  basic  character,  and  forms  corresponding  salts,  which  in  fact  are  those 
compound  ethers  designated  in  this  Handbook  as  yinic  ethers  of  the 
third  class.  (  Vinester.)  Thus,  nUrcUe  of  ammonium-oxide  =  NH*>0  +  NO*, 
and  nUrate  of  ethyl-oxide  {nitric  <5<A«r^=OH»,0  +  N0».  When  2  At.  ef 
certain  acids  unite  with  1  At.  ethyl-oxiae,  a  copulated  acid  is  formed,  whick 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  a  salt  of  ethyl-oxide  with  a  hydratedi 
acid.  Thus,  ndphovinic  acid  =  HO,SO'H-  C^H^O,SO';  and  mlphovinate  of 
baryta  is  a  double  salt,  composed  of  sulphate  of  ethyl-oxide  and  sulphate 
of  barium-oxide,  =BaO,SO'-fC*H*0,SO».  — If  ether  were  a  hydrate,  it 
ought  to  be  decomposed  by  the  yoltaic  current  (for  the  same  reason  it 
cannot  be  an  oxide:  A.  Ckmnell),  and  its  water  would  be  replaceable  by  a 
metallic  oxide;  and  if  ethylene  were  a  strong  base,  its  two  hydrates,  ether 
and  alcohol,  might  be  expected  to  exert  an  alkaline  reaction.  According 
to  the  ethyl-theory,  also,  ether  [and  alcohol]  should  exhibit  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  should  combine  at  once  with  acetic  acid,  for  example,  to 
form  acetic  ether;  and  ethereal  compounds  of  that  nature  should  be  deconw 
posed  by  alkalis  and  motallic  salts  in  the  same  manner  as  other  saline 
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compounds.  But  ether  is  a  base  of  a  different  kind  from  potash,  its 
compound  with  sulphuric  acid,  viz.  sulphovinio  acid,  not  precipitating 
baryta-salts.  (Liebig.  Ann.  P/tarm.  19,  270.)  Those  observations  amount 
to  an  admission  of  many  of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  etbyl-theorj  leads. 
(Comp.  VII,  216,  217.)  —  Regnault  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  415;  also  J.pr. 
Chem.  19,  284)  pronounces  against  the  ethyl-theory.  —  Mitscherlich 
(i^-  Ann*  Chim,  Phys.  7,  12)  supposes  that,  since  ether  does  not  act  as  a 
base,  ethers  of  the  third  class  must  contain,  not  ether,  but  a  basic  com- 
pound isomeric  therewith,  which  may  be  dbtinguished  by  the  term  oxide 
of  ethyl.  —  Liebig  subsequently  proposed  {Ann.  Pharm.  30, 138)  to  deduce 
the  compounds  of  the  vinic  series,  not  from  ethyl,  C^H*,  but  from  another 
hypothetical  radical,  -4(^<y^=Ac=OH'.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
olefiant  gas  would  be  Ac,H;  ether=AcH'Oj  alcohol=AcH'0-|-HO; 
hydrochloric  ether=  AcH*Cl,  &c.  —  IT  Williamson,  Gerhardt,  and  Chancel, 
regard  ether  as  water  in  which  2  At.  H  are  replaced  by  ethyl,  viz.  aa 

C  H* )  C*H* ) 

Q2TT6  [0,  according  to  Gerhardt's  atomic  weights  (VII  27),  or  q4jj5  f  0*, 

according  to  the  atomic  weights  adopted  in  this  Handbook.  {Vid. 
VII,  17.)  IT 

Decompositions.  1.  Ether- vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  is  for 
the  most  part  resolved  into  a  gaseous  mixture,  apparently  containing 
olefiant  gas,  marsh-gas,  and  hydrogen,  and  into  aldehyde,  water,  and 
small  quantities  of  charcoal,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  naphthalin.  Ether 
passes  unchanged  through  a  tube  filled  with  pumice-stone,  and  heated  to 
300^;  but  if  the  tube  contains  spongy  platinum,  decomposition  takes  place 
even  at  220°:  an  effect  of  contact,  therefore.  (Reiset  &,  Millon,  iT.  Ann* 
Chim.  Phys.  8,  290.) — When  the  vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
empty  glass  tube,  neither  charcoal  nor  empyreumatic  oil  is  obtained ;  the 
resulting  gaseous  mixture  has  a  density  of  0*709,  and  bums  with  a  light 
reddish  fiame.  Mixed  with  chlorine,  it  condenses  by  only  \  vol.  without 
yielding  any  oil  of  olefiant  gas,  and  the  ^  vol.  residue  burns  with  a  bluish 
fiame  of  a  totally  different  character.  The  entire  gas  mixed  with  chlorine, 
and  set  on  fire,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  soot.  —  When  ether-vapour  is 
passed  through  the  red-hot  tube  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  through  a  glass  tube 
filled  with  fragments  of  a  clay-pipe,  or  with  alumina  or  silica  (lime  and 
magnesia  do  not  exert  this  action),  the  resulting  gaseous  mixture  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  olefiant  gas,  and  therefore  when  mixed  with  chlorine, 
diminishes  to  one-half,  with  formation  of  oil;  the  residue  likewise  burns 
with  a  bluish  flame.  (Deiman,  <fec.)  — 100  pts.  of  ether,  of  sp.  gr.  0*7155^ 
passed  through  a  red-not  porcelain  tube,  deposit  therein  0*255  pts.  charcoal 
and  0*85  pt.  of  a  mixture  of  naphthalin,  a  brown  liquid  empyreumatic 
oil  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  a  brown  tarry  empjrreumatic  oil  insoluble  in 
alcohol  but  soluble  in  ether;  it  also  yields  a  combustible  gaseous  mixture, 
oxidized  carburetted  hydrogen  (VII,  251),  mixed  only  at  the. beginning  of 
the  decomposition,  and  only  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent,  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  having  in  the  dry  fitate  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*6605  at  the  beginning, 
and  0*6250  towards  the  end.  (Saussure.)  —  Absolute  ether  passed  through 
a  wide  red-hot  glass  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  glass,  deposits  a  trace  of 
charcoal,  and  is  resolved  into  aldehyde,  water,  and  a  combustible  gaseous 
mixture,  which  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  contains  17*6  pts.  (5  At.) 
hydrogen  to  82*3  pts.  (4  At.)  carbon,  and  is  a  mixture  of  olefiant  gas  and 
marsh-gas;  the  decomposition  is  represented  by  the  following  equation: 

6C*H»0  -  2C*H^09  +  2H0  +  3C<H<  +  2C«H<. 
TOL.  Till,  K 
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(Lieb!^,  Ann,  Pharm.  14, 134,  and  137.)  [Can  water  remain  in  contact 
with  olefiant  gas  and  marsh-gas  at  a  red  heat,  without  forming  carbonic 
oxide?] 

Absolute  ether,  either  cold  or  boiling,  is  not  decomposed  by  an  electric 
carrent  from  216  pairs  of  4- inch  plates,  but  stops  it  completely.  Eren  if 
it  contains  in  solution  hydrate  of  potash,  dry  chromic  acid,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, or  bichloride  of  platinum,  it  still  remains  unacted  npon  by  a  battery 
of  50  two-inch  plates.  If  it  be  impregnated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
it  gives  off  hydrogen  gas  at  the  negative  pole,  and  acquires  a  yellow 
colour  from  separation  of  chlorine.  (Arthur  Connell,  Edinb,  Transact.  13, 
331;  also  J,  pr.  Chem,  5,  183;  abstr.  Fogg.  36,  492.) 

2.  Ether  is  easily  set  on  6 re,  and  htii'ns  with  a  white,  moderately 
lumioous  flame,  which  smokes  only  when  the  supply  of  air  is  limited.  Its 
vapour  mixed  in  equivalent  proportion  with  air  or  oxygen  gas  explodes 
on  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark  or  by  contact  with  a  flaming  body.  If 
ether  be  allowed  to  evaporate  in  100  vol.  oxygen,  till  the  gas  is  expanded 
to  only  103  and  110  vol.,  an  electric  spark  passed  through  the  detonating 
tube  containing  the  mixture  produces  complete  combustion,  accompanied  by 
strong  detonation,  100  vol.  ether-vapour  consuming  about  600  vol.  oxygen 
gas,  and  producing  400  vol.  carbonic  acid.  (Dalton.)  1  vol.  ether- vapour 
contains  4  vol.  C- vapour,  5  vol.  H-gas,  and  ^  vol.  0-gas;  4  vol.  C- vapour 
with  4  vol.  0-gas  form  4  vol.  CO'-gas,  and  5  vol.  H  with  ^  vol,  0-gas  already 
contained  in  the  ether,  and  2  vol.  O-gas  more  form  water.  —  When  ether 
evaporates  in  the  air  in  large  rooms,  the  mixture  explodes  on  the  intro- 
duction of  a  burning  body,  with  the  force  of  a  powder-magazine.  About 
18  pounds  of  ether,  accicientally  evaporated  in  Pagensteoher's  cellar,  pro* 
duced  an  explosion  which  alarmed  the  whole  city  of  Bern;  shook  all  the 
houses;  killed  two  men  and  threw  their  bodies  to  a  considerable  distance, 
blew  off  the  roof  of  the  cellar;  and  laid  in  ruins  the  shop  situated  above  it. 
(Mepert.  28,  409.) — If  however  the  air  or  oxygen  be  mixed  with  too  large 
a  quantity  of  ether-vapour,  the  mixture  will  not  take  fire,  because  the 
excess  of  ether-vapour  exerts  too  much  cooling  action.  (Saussure,  II, 
33, 4.)  —  When  100  vol.  oxygen,  by  taking  up  ether^ vapour,  are  expanded 
to  200  vol.  (which  may  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  ether  in  con- 
siderable quantity),  the  electric  spark  produces  but  very  imperfect 
oombnstion  or  none  at  all;  but  if  the  100  vol.  are  expanded  to  only 
1 50  vol.,  violent  detonation  takes  place,  and  th^re  remain  '^00  vol,  of  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  acid  with  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen,  marsh-gas, 
and  carbonic  oxide.  100  vol.  air,  to  produce  an  inflammable  mixture 
with  ether-vapour,  must  not  be  expanded  to  more  than  105  vol.  (Dalton.) 
Hence  no  explosion  takes  place  in  the  air-passages,  on  setting  fire  to 
the  air  expired  by  animals  which  have  been  rendered  insensible  by  ether- 
vapour — the  small  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  expired  air  being 
mixed  with  too  much  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  vapour  of  water,  and  ether- 
vapour,  to  form  an  explosive  mixture. 

3.  Slote  Comhution.  Ethcr-vapoar  mixed  with  air,  and  in  contact 
with  platinum  and  certain  other  metals  or  other  solid  bodies,  whicli  in 
some  cases  may  be  cold,  in  others  must  be  heated  but  not  to  redness, 
bums  slowly,  forming  water,  carbonic  acid,  Lampic  or  EUierie  acid,  and 
an  aqueous  mixture  of  aldehyde,  acetal,  acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  a 
peculiar  substance,  which  chiefly  imparts  to  the  vapour  its  pungent  odour 
and  tear-exciting  action,  and  appears  to  take  part  in  the  reducing  action 
which  the  entire  mixture  exerts  on  heavy  metallic  oxides. 
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^  WbeQ  ether  ie  drepped  npon  Liebig's  platinam-Uack  (VI,  27fi,  Cy  «y) 
triturated  to  a  fine  powder  with  water  and  then  well  dried,  and  the 
moistened  part  is  covered  with  drj  plaUnam-blaok,  a  violent  emissioii  of 
sparke  takes  place,  followed  by  inflammation.  (Liebig.) 

In  other  cases  the  platinam,  if  previously  heated,  rises  to  a  red-heat 
when  introduced  into  the  mixture  of  air  and  ether-vapour,  but  does  not 
usually  set  fire  to  it.     Thus  with  the  following  arrangements: 

When  a  drop  of  ether  is  left  to  evaporate  in  a  cold  glass  vessel  con* 
taining  air,  and  a  hot  spirally  wound  platinum  wire  introduced  into  the 
vapour,  the  metal  becomes  red-hot ;  in  the  dark,  a  pale  phosphorescent 
light  is  observed  above  the  wire,  especially  when  it  ceases  to  glow.  A 
pungent  acid  substance  is  produced  at  the  same  time.  Similar  effects  are 
produced  with  palladium  wire  and  fine  palladium  foil.  (H.  Davy,  Gilb,  56, 
246.)  A  thin  piece  of  platinum  foil  attached  to  a  glass  handle  (II,  26, 6) 
and  immersed  while  hot  in  a  beaker-glass,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered 
with  ether,  is  brought  into  a  state  of  continuous  glow,  and  gives  off  a 
suffocating  vapour.  —  Moderately  heated  spongy  platinum  becomee  red-hot 
in  air  mixed  with  ether-vapour.  (Dana,  Sill,  Amer,  J.  8,  198;  also  Sdiw, 
Id,  380.) 

In  the  Lamp  without  Flame,  or  Glow-lamp  (II,  26,  5),  a  spiral  wire  of 
platinnm,  or  certain  other  metals,  acts  in  the  manner  just  described;  with 
silver-wire,  however,  the  action  does  not  take  place  so  readily. 

Bbttger^a  Glow-lamp.  —  A  spirit-lamp  is  provided  with  a  wick  of 
asbestus,  the  fibres  of  which  at  the  upper  end  are  spread  out  as  much  as 
possible ;  the  wick  is  then  saturated  with  a  paste  of  platinum-sal  ammo- 
niac and  alcohol,  and  thoroughly  ignited  before  the  blowpipe.  When  this 
lamp  is  filled  with  ether,  and  the  wick  set  on  fire  and  blown  out  again, 
the  spongy  platinum  in  the  wick  is  kept,  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
the  ether  vapour,  in  a  state  of  continuous  glow,  which  is  not  so  easily  put 
out  by  the  draught  of  air  as  that  of  the  ordinary  glow-lamp.  At  the  same 
time  there  rises  a  pungent,  strongly  tear-exciting  vapour,  proceeding  from 
the  sorcalled  lampic  acid.  To  condense  this  vapour^  the  upper  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  surrounded  with  a  helm,  the  bottom  of  which  surrounds  the 
wick  at  some  little  distance,  so  as  to  admit  access  of  air.  (B5ttger,  J.  pr. 
Ckem,  10,  61.) 

Faraday  passes  air  mixed  with  ether-vapour  through  a  heated  glass 
tube  containing  platinum  wire  or  platinum  foil,  into  a  well  cooled  receiver.-^ 
A.  Connell  inverts  a  funnel — whose  beak  is  fitted  with  a  helm,  and 
within  which  is  suspended  a  hall  of  platinum  wire — over  a  dish  filled  with 
ether,  and  placed  in  a  larger  dish,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  a  current  of 
air  may  enter  between  the  outer  dish  and  the  bottom  of  the  funnel.  The 
lampic  acid  then  condenses,  partly  in  the  helm,  partly  in  the  funnel,  in 
quantity  amounting  to  about  -^^  of  that  of  tho  ether. 

Lampio  acid  may  also  be  formed  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  ether 
mixed  with  air,  in  presence  of  non-metallic  solid  bodies. 

If  a  flame  be  held  under  a  basin  filled  with  ether,  but  at  such  a  die- 
tanoe  as  not  to  set  fire  to  the  vaponr,  the  odour  of  lampic  acid  becomes 
perceptible.  (Geiger.)  Hence  also  in  the  distillation  of  ethereal  vegetable 
extracts,  if  an  increase  of  heat  is  required  towards  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion to  expel  the  remainder  of  the  ether,  and  the  receiver  doee  not  fit 
close,  60  that  the  air  has  access  to  the  extract,  the  same  odour  is  perceived. 
(Geiger  6c  Hesse,  Ann.  Pkarm.  5,  67.)  The  action  is  probably  assisted 
by  the  heated  upper  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel. — When  ether  is 
dropped  into  a  retort  heated  in  the  sand-bath  to  100^  or  upwards,  or  into 
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a  platinnm  oapsale  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  Leidenfrost's 
phenomenon  is  produced  (I,  277,  278),  accompanied  by  a  pale  blue  flame 
visible  only  in  the  dark,  and  not  capable  of  setting  fire  to  other  bodies  (on 
the  approach  of  a  burning  bodv  it  changes  to  the  common  ether  flame), 
and  the  tear-exciting  vapour  of  lampic  acid  is  evolved.  (Dobereiner,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  1,  75.)  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  more  recently  observed 
by  Boutigny  {J.  Gkim.  m4d,  13,  589),  who  heated  the  metal  or  porcelain 
dish  to  260^  If  therefore  a  tubulated  retort  having  the  lower  part  of  its 
bulb  removed,  be  held  over  a  heated  metal  or  porcelain  dish,  and  ether  be 
dropped  at  intervals  through  the  tubulus  on  to  the  dish,  the  lampic 
acid  will  condense  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  may  be  collected ;  if, 
however,  the  dish  be  too  strongly  heated,  rapid  combustion  takes  place. 
(R.  F.  Marchand,  J.  pr,  Chem,  19,  57.)  —  In  a  very  shallow  dish  placed  in 
a  hot  sand-bath,  a  mixture  of  ether  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and 
a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  (but  not  hydrochloric)  or  ether  placed  in 
a  layer  above  oil  of  vitriol,  evolves  first  ether-vapour,  then  vapour  of 
aldehyde,  having  a  very  powerful  odour.  (Simon,  Pogg.  41,  658.) 

Hot  gum-charcoal  held  over  ether  continues  to  glow,  and  acts  like 
platinum.  (Murray.)  A  similar  effect  is  likewise  produced  by  gum- 
tragacanth,  myrrh,  wood,  indigo,  and  bones,  and  the  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  produced  by  the  combusion  is  greater,  as  the  ignition  of  the 
charcoal  is  feebler.  (H.  B.  Miller,  Ann,  PhU.  28,  17;  also  Br.  Arch. 
23,  222.) 

The  glowing  extremity  of  a  glass  rod  or  a  piece  of  porcelain,  held  over 
ether,  exhibits  a  small  blue  flame,  and  forms  a  large  quantity  of  acid. 
Red-hot  lime  produces  a  like  efiect,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  out  a 
white  phosphoric  light.  (Miller.) 

The  so-called  Lampic  or  Eifuric  acid,  first  observed  by  H.  Davy,  and 
examined  by  Faraday  {Quart,  J.  of  Sc.  3,  77 ;  also  Ann.  Ohim.  Phys,  4, 
359  ;  also  Schw,  20,  183),  is  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr. 
1-015  (up  to  1-027,  B5ttger),  sour  and  harsh  taste,  and  disagreeable 
pungent  odour;  its  vapour  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  When  decom<* 
posed  by  nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid,  and  when  heated  with  man- 
ganese, it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  with  strong  efiervescence.  (Daniell.)  It 
is  turned  brown  by  oil  of  vitriol,  giving  off  at  the  same  time  a  vapour 
which  strongly  attacks  the  eyes  and  smells  of  formic  acid.  (Bottger.)  It 
also  turns  brown  when  boiled.  (Martens  A  Stas.)  It  dissolves  oxide  of 
copper,  forming  a  liquid  from  which  copper  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of 
a  red  powder  on  boiling.  With  mercuric  oxide  it  forms  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  consisting  of  mercurous  acetate.  (Daniell.)  It  dissolves  mercuric 
oxide  with  effervescence  when  heated,  and  deposits,  on  cooling,  mercurous 
formiate,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  mercurous  acetate.  (Connell.) 
With  oxide  of  silver  it  forms  a  solution  which  silvers  the  containing 
vessel  on  being  heated.  (Bottger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  10,  62.)  With  the  aid  of 
heat,  it  separates  the  metal  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate, 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  gold,  and  also,  on  addition  of  soda,  from 
bichloride  of  platinum,  the  metal  being  often  deposited  as  a  coating  on 
the  surface  of  the  vessel.  (Daniell.)  When  boiled  with  corrosive  subli- 
mate, it  precipitates  calomel,  together  with  a  trace  of  metallic  mercury* 
(Bdttger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  12,  335.) 

When  lampic  acid  has  been  distilled  till  \  has  passed  over,  the  distil- 
late is  neutral  and  destitute  of  reducing  action  [the  aldehyde  had  probably 
escaped  in  consequence  of  imperfect  condensation];  it  dioes  not  smell  of 
ether,  but  gives  out  the  pungent  odour  of  lampic  add,  and  bums  with  a 
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b]ue  flame;  the  residue  in  the  retort  has  retained  its  reducing  power,  and 
in  contact  with  mercuric  oxide;  and  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate,  which  solidifies  at  the  same  time,  it  instantly  forms  mercurous 
acetate.  By  neutralizing  it  with  alkalis  and  evaporating,  salts  are  obtained 
closely  resembling  the  acetates  in  composition,  but  often  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  less  disposed  to  crystallize.  Their  solution  still  possesses  the  reducing 
power;  so  likewise  does  the  acid,  e.g,  that  which  is  separated  from  the 
baryta-salt  by  sulphuric  acid.  (Daniell,  GUh.  61,  350. — Ann.  FhiL 
19,  469;  Daniell  <&  Phillips,  Gilh.  75,  101.) 

Daniell  &  Phillips  regard  lampio  acid  as  aqueous  acetic  acid  mixed 
with  a  resinous  substance,  to  which  the  reducing  action  is  due.  Liebig 
(Ann.  Fkarm.  14,  160)  ascribes  this  action  to  the  presence  of  aldehyde, 
C^H^O',  and  to  that  of  an  acid  called  Aldehydic  acid,  OH^O'  (not  yet 
obtained  in  the  free  state,  and  of  doubtful  existence);  the  aldehyde  is  like- 
wise the  cause  of  the  browning  which  takes  place  on  mixing  the  acid  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  on  evaporating  it  in  contact  with  alkalis,  which  produce 
aldehyde-resin.  —  A.  Connell  (li.  Ed.  FhU.  J.  14,  237;  FhU.  Mag.  J.U, 
512;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  12,  321;  Phil.  Mag,  29,  353)  showed  that  lampic 
acid  contains  besides  acetic  acid,  a  quantity  about  5  times  as  great  of 
formic  acid.  Moreover,  he  supposes  that  lampic  acid  contains  an  ethereal 
or  empyreumatic  or  resinous  substance,  and  more  recently  he  has  stated 
that  aldehyde  is  to  be  found  in  it,  but  not  aldehydic  acid.  According, 
therefore,  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  unites  with  the  ether,  there  is 
formed  sometimes  aldehyde,  sometimes  acetic  acid,  sometimes  formic  acid. 
Lampic  acid  saturated  with  oxide  of  lead  yields  on  evaporation,  first 
crystals  of  fermiate  of  lead,  then  of  acetate.  Those  noble  metals  which 
are  reduced  by  formic  acid  are  also  reduced  by  lampic  acid,  and  in  both 
cases  with  efiervescence. 

Martens  &  Stas  {J.  pr.  Chcm.  18,  375;  also  N.  Br.  Arch.  20,  181) 
consider  lampic  acid  as  an  aqueous  mixture  of  formic  acid,  acetic  acid, 
aldehyde,  and  a  peculiarly  strong-smelling  substance,  which  they  are 
inclined  to  regard  as  aldehydic  acid.  When  lampic  acid  is  agitated  with 
ether,  the  upper  ethereal  film  decanted,  rectified  over  magnesia,  saturated 
with  ammonical  gas,  and  then  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  —  90°,  crystals 
of  aldehyde-ammonia  are  obtained.  The  lower  watery  film,  neutralized 
with  oxide  of  lead,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  yields 
a  white  powder  of  formiato  of  lead,  which  crystallizes  in  needles  from  a 
solution  in  hot  water ;  the  remaining  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  by 
evaporation  needles  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  a  mother-liquor  which  gives 
no  more  crystals,  but  a  peculiar-smelling,  amorphous  mass  of  acetate  of 
lead,  with  which  a  peculiar  reducing  substance  is  mixed.  This  substance 
turns  brown  at  65°,  and  yields  an  acid  substance  having  a  sufiTocating 
odour;  its  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  reduces  the  silver 
with  effervescence ;  when  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate,  crystals  of  acetate  of  copper  are 
first  obtained,  then  paler  crystals  having  the  odour  of  the  amorphous  mass, 
and  a  mother-liquor  which  deposits  metallic  copper  at  100°,  whilst  acetate 
of  copper  remains  in  the  solution. 

All  the  products  hitherto  found  in  the  so-called  lampic  acid  are  in- 
sufiicient  to  account  for  its  peculiarly  pungent  odour  and  its  tear-exciting 
action.  These  actions  were  formerly  ascribed  to  an  empyreumatic  oil  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time.  But,  according  to  Schonbein,  (  Veher  die  langsame 
und  schnelle'  Tcrhrevnwng  rf«*  Kwyer,  Basel,  1845,  6.  1  and  39),  tbej 
actions  Are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  compound  pf  ozone  with  etb'  ~ 
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formed  at  thd  sftme  time.  When  a  few  drops  of  ether  are  left  to  erapo* 
rate  in  a  bottle  containing  air^  and  a  hot  platinum  wire  wound  round  with 
a  spiral  at  the  lower  end  is  introduced  into  the  bottle,  the  wire  exhibits  in 
the  dark  a  bluish  phosphoric  appearance,  and  in  daylight  produces  a  dingy 
blaok-blue  vapour,  which  quickly  diffuses  itself  and  disappears.  The  air  in 
the  vessel,  which,  for  shortness,  may  be  called  Ozonized  EthyUne-airy  ac- 
quires the  pungent  odour  and  tear-exciting  action  of  lampic  acid;  it  like- 
%vise  shows  all  the  oxidizing  actions  of  ordinary  ozonized  air  (produced  bj 
the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus)  viz.  blueing  of  starch-paper  moistened 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  browning  of  paper  wetted  with  solution  of 
hydriodic  acid,  browning  of  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium,  decolorization 
of  iodine-solution,  oxidation  of  ferrous  salts,  conversion  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  into  ferricyanide,  decolorization  of  indigo-solution^  blueing  of 
paper  moistened  with  tincture  of  gniacum,  conversion  of  sulphurous  into 
sulphuric  acid,  decomposition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved  in  water, 
decolorization  of  paper  browned  with  sugar-of>lead  solution  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  &c. ;  but  platinum-foil  immersed  in  ordinary  ozonized 
air  is  negative  to  another  piece  of  platinum  in  the  hydro-electric  circuit, 
whereas  that  which  has  been  immersed  in  ozonized  ethylene-air  remains 
nnaltered.  Frequent  inspiration  of  ozonized  eihylene-air  produces  a  sen- 
sation of  tightness  in  the  throat,  accompanied  by  catarrhal  symptoms. 

Water  agitated  with  ozonized  ethylene-air  takes  up  the  ozonised 
ethylene  very  quickly,  the  remaining  air  being  thereby  almost  whollj 
deprived  of  its  pungent  odour  and  of  the  power  of  producing  the  oxidizing 
actions  above  mentioned,  whereas  common  ozonized  air  is  but  little  altered 
in  these  respects  by  agitation  with  water <  The  solution  thus  obtained^ 
Ozonized  EthyUne-water,  possesses  the  odour  and  other  reactions  of  ozonized 
ctliylene-air ;  but  they  continually  diminish  when  the  ozonized  ethylene- 
water  is  kept  for  some  time  in  stoppered  bottles,  and  are  immediately 
diminished  in  a  sensible  degree  by  boiling.  When  the  water  is  distilled, 
both  the  distillate  and  the  residue  still  exhibit  oxidizing  properties;  but 
the  distillate  in  a  lower  degree.  Iron  filings  or  mercary  agitated  with  the 
ozonized  ethylene-water  deprive  it  of  its  peculiar  properties,  and  dissolve 
in  it;  the  mereury-solntion  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  depo- 
sits metallic  mercury  when  boiled;  it  therefore  contains  mercurous  oxide, 
and  probably  also  formic  or  acetylons  acid.  When  considerable  quantities 
of  ozonized  etliylene-air  are  made  to  act  upon  iodide  of  potassium,  or 
when  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  ozonized 
ethylene- water,  and  the  brownish  liquid  is  distilled,  iodine  passes  over 
first,  then  Faraday's  iodide  of  carbon,  OH^P,  in  shining  scales  having 
an  aromatic  odour;  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  to  which  they  impart  a  sweet  taste;  they  melt  easily,  and 
then  give  off  iodine.  On  the  other  hand,  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium 
docs  not  form  C^H^P  with  ether  and  chlorine -water. 

Ozonized  ethylene-air  may  also  be  formed  by  passing  the  proper 
quantity  of  defiant  gas  into  ozonized  air  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way; 
the  ozonized  air  loses  thereby  the  power  of  rendering  an  ixpmersed 
platinum  plate  more  negatively  electrical,  and  instead  of  the  odour  of  ozone 
and  defiant  gas,  acquires  the  pungent  odour  of  lampic  acid;  generally, 
indeed,  this  mixture  exhibits  all  the  reactions  of  the  ozonized  ethylene-air 
above  described,  and  likewise  easily  gives  up  its  active  principle  to  water, 
so  that  the  water  acquires  all  the  properties  of  ozonized  ethylene- water; 
wbea  pretty  well .  saturated,  it  has  a  biting  taste,  and  likewise  yields 
P^H4'  \j  distillation  with  iodide  of  potassium.     If  ozone  be  regarded  ajs 
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a  compound  isomeric  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  =  HO',  the  pungent,  tear* 
exciting  principle  of  lanipic  acid  and  ozonized  ethylene-air  is  perhaps 
C*H*,2H0'.  Slowly  burning  ether  (like  slowly  burning  phosphorus) 
induces  the  water  in  the  air  to  form  ozone  by  taking  up  1  At.  0.  The 
ozone,  however,  does  not  in  this  case  remain  free,  but  unites  with  the 
C^H^  of  the  ether  to  form  this  pungent  substance.  The  production  of 
aldehyde  and  acetic  acid  is  perhaps  connected  with  this  formation  of 
ozonized  ethylene.  (Schonbein.) 

Even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  ether  kept  for  some  time  in  a  bottle 
containing  air  produces  acetic  acid  and  other  products..* — Absolute  ether 
set  aside  for  two  years  in  a  vessel  standing  in  the  light,  and  frequently 
opened,  acquires  the  power  of  reddening  litmus,  and  leaves,  when  distilled, 
an  acid  residue  which  boils  at  58^,  mixes  with  water,  forms  an  acetate 
with  potash,  and  when  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  a  precipitate  ooti- 
sisting  of  an  oil  having  a  burning  taste.  (Plancbe,  &ay-Lussac,  Ann.  Chim, 
Fhys,  2,  98,  and  2l3j  also  N.  Tr.  1,  2,  249.)  —  Boullay  found  acetic  acid 
produced  in  bottles  containing  only  small  quantities  of  ether.  —  According 
to  N.  E.  Henry  (»/.  Pkarm,  18,  119),  ether  turns  acid  even  in  perfect 
darkness,  especially  in  contact  with  water,  probably  because  it  generally 
contains  a  little  acetic  ether,  which,  by  contact  with  water,  is  resolved 
into  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  According  to  this  view,  the  acetic  acid  is  not 
a  product  of  the  slow  combustion  of  ether,  but  a  decomposition-product  of 
acetic  ether. 

4.  When  Chlorine  gas  is  made  to  act  upon  ether,  and  no  means 
employed  to  check  the  rise  of  temperature  which  accompanies  the  action, 
the  ether  takes  &ie  and  charcoal  is  separated.  —  When  a  quantity  of  ether 
between  ^  dram  and  1  dram  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  of  the 
capacity  of  2  litres,  filled  with  chlorine,  and  having  its  mouth  loosely 
covered  with  paper,  white  fumes  are  given  off  after  a  few  hours,  and  sub- 
sequently explosion  takes  place,  accompanied  by  flame  and  considerable 
deposition  of  charcoal.  (Cruickshank,  NickoUon^  J,  5,  20.)  When  chlorine 
gas  is  passed  through  ether,  every  bubble  sets  lire  to  the  ether,  which 
becomes  heated  throughout,  and  ultimately  there  remains  a  black  tarry 
mass.  At  — 10^  inflammation  does  not  take  place  so  readily,  and  not  all, 
even  on  the  application  of  heat,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chlorine  has  been 
previously  passed  through  at  — 10^  (Liebig,  Ann.  JPharm.  1,  220;  also 
Fopff.  24,  288.)  —  When  a  piece  of  gypsum  is  soaked  in  ether,  the  ether 
set  on  fire  in  the  air,  and  then  plunged  into  chlorine  gas,  it  continues 
burning  for  a  short  time  with  a  slightly  smoky  flame. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  absolute  ether  through  which  the  chlorine 
is  parsed  be  prevented  by  surrounding  it  with  a  freezing  mixture  till  it 
has  lost  the  capability  of  taking  fire  under  the  influence  of  chlorine,  aud 
the  passage  of  the  chlorine  be  continued  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
tinues to  form,  —  while  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to  135^.  ..142°, 
by  application  of  heat  from  without,  —  2  At.  hydrogen  iu  the  ether  are 
ultimately  replaced  by  2  At.  chlorine,  and  the  ether  is  converted  into 
bichlorinated  ether,  C*I1'CP0: 

C<H»0  +  4a  =  C<H»C1*0  +  2HCI. 

In  this  reaction,  the  chlorine  is  at  first  quickly  absorbed,  the  liquid 
acquiring  a  yellow  colour,  and  increasing  in  bulk;  afterwards  the  absorption 
becomes  slower,  and  a  violent  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  takes 
place;  this  however  ^^dually  dimii^ishes,    At  first  only  1  At.  hydiogen 
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appears  to  be  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  monochlorinated  ether,  G*HH!!llOj 

formed: 

C^H«0  +  2a  -«  C^H^CIO  +  HCl. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  hereby  prodaced  converts  a  email  portion  of  tho 
ether  into  water  and  chloride  of  ethyl: 

C*H*0  +  HCl  «  C*H»C1  +  HO. 

This  water  decomposes  part  of  the  monochlorinated  ether  —  which  is  not 
immediately  converted  into  bichlorinated  ether — yielding  aldehyde  and 
hydrochloric  acid: 

C<H<C10  +  HO  «  C<H<02  +  HCl. 

And,  lastly,  the  aldehyde  is  converted,  by  the  further  action  of  the 
chlorine  into  chloral,  C*HCPO'. 

C^H*0«  +  6C1  «  C^HCl'O'  +  3HCL 

Hence,  at  the  commencement,  daring  the  violent  evolation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  ethyl  passes  over,  and  the  bichlo- 
rinated ether  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  process  is  mixed  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  chloral.  (Malaguti,  Ann,  Ckim,  Pkys,  70,  338.) 

The  following  observations  were  made  previously  to  those  of  Mala- 
guti. —  When  chlorine  is  passed  through  ether,  8  pts.  of  the  ether  (which 
in  the  fui-ther  progress  of  the  experiment  is  not  heated  from  without) 
increase  by  3  pts. ;  and  on  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the 
yellowish  mixture  is  resolved  into  an  upper  watery  stratum  of  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a  lower  oily  stratum  of  heavy  hydrochloric  ether. 
(BcrthoUet,  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys,  1,  426.)  —  Dry  chlorine  gas  passed  to  satu- 
ration through  ether  at  0^,  is  half  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid  which 
escapes;  and  there  remains  a  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*23,  which  resembles  the 
oil  of  defiant  gas,  C^H^Cl',  excepting  that  it  has  a  more  penetrating  odour 
and  a  sharper  taste.  (Morin,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  43,  239;  also  Pogg.  10, 61.) 
If  the  liquid  be  gradually  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  passage  of 
the  chlorine  continued  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues  to  form,  an 
oil  is  obtained,  which  smells  like  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  has  a  density  of 
1*611,  and  boils  at  139^  When  the  oil  is  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  a 
small  portion  of  it  blackens  and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  greater 
part  goes  over  unaltered.  It  does  not  diminish  when  shaken  up  with 
water  or  with  aqueous  potash;  but  when  mixed  with  alcoholic  potash,  it 
deposits  chloride  of  potassium,  and  on  subsequently  mixing  the  liquid 
with  water,  an  aromatic  oil  is  precipitated.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pkaitn,  1,  220.) 
[Probably,  therefore,  bichlorinated  ether  in  a  less  pare  state  than  as  it  was  subsequently- 
obtained  by  Malagud.]  —  There  is  always  formed  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of 
chloral ;  for  in  the  formation  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  water  is  produced,  and 
further  quantities  of  chlorine  act  upon  this  water  +  ether,  in  the  same 
manner  as  upon  alcohol,  forming  first  aldehyde  and  then  chloral.  (Reg- 
nault,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  71,  421.) 

If  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  be  still  longer  continued,  and  the  liquid 
exposed  to  sunshine,  the  ether  is  finally  converted  partly  into  perchlo- 
rinated  ether,  C*C1*0,  partly  into  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  C*C1*,  and 
chloraldehyde,  C*C1*0».  (RegnauU,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  71,  392;  Malaguti, 
iV.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  16,  5): 

C^H»0  +  lOCl  «  C^C1*0  +  5HCli 

und 

2C^H*0  +  20CI  «=  C<a«  +  C^Cl^O*  J   lOHCl. 
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Under  the  inflnenoe  of  a  winter  sun,  the  principal  prodaot  is  perchlorinated 
ether,  but  in  summer,  sesquichloride  of  carbon  and  chloraldehjde  are 
chiefly  produced.  But  the  sun  of  June,  1845,  produced  scarcely  anything 
but  perchlorinated  ether.  This  variation  in  the  effects  appears  to  be  due, 
not  to  any  difference  of  care  in  drying  the  chlorine,  but  to  causes  which 
are  as  yet  unknown.  If  the  product  consists  mainly  of  chloride  of  car- 
bon and  chloraldehyde,  it  gives  off  the  chloraldehyde  when  distilled 
at  a  gentle  heat,  in  the  form  of  a  fuming  liquid  having  a  suffocating 
odour.  (Malaguti.)  —  Laurent  (Ann.  Chim.  Pkys,  %Q,  317)  states,  that  on 
exposing  the  mixture  to  sunshine,  he  obtained  crystals  of  oxalic  acid^ 
together  with  an  oil.  —  When  ether  is  shaken  up  with  chlorine-water  in 
which  hydrate  of  chlorine  is  suspended,  it  first  absorbs  the  chlorine,  then 
gives  up  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  water,  and  afterwards  contains  chloride 
of  carbon  in  solution.  (SeruUas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  45,  190;  also  J,  Chim, 
vieiL  7,  1.) 

5.  Bromine  appears  to  act  like  chlorine.  — •  The  hyacinth-red  solution 
of  bromine  in  ether  loses  its  colour  in  a  few  days,  and  yields  hydrobromic 
acid.  (Balard.)  —  Ether  perfectly  saturated  with  bromine  appears,  after 
12  days  standing,  to  be  completely  converted  into  hydrobromic  acid, 
bromide  of  ethvl,  bromal,  a  large  quantity  of  heavy  hydrobromic  ether, 
and  probably  also  formic  acid.  If  the  mixture  be  distilled,  the  receiver 
being  changed  when  half  has  passed  over,  and  the  third  fourth  collected 
alone,  this  latter  portion  is  found  to  consist  of  heavy  hydrobromic  eHier, 
which  may  be  purified  by  agitation  with  potash-ley  and  rectification  over 
burnt  lime.  This  heavy  hydrobromic  ether  is  a  transparent,  colourless, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  heavier  than  oil  of  vitriol,  volatile,  of  pene- 
trating agreeable  odour,  and  permanently  sweet  taste.  It  contains  8*63  per 
cent.  C,  1-36  H,  80-94  Br,  and  907  0,  and  therefore  consists  of  OH*Br»0>. 
Its  vapour  passed  over  red-hot  lime,  is  resolved  into  bromide  of  calcium 
mixed  with  charcoal,  and  a  gas  which  bums  with  a  bright  flame.  [According 
to  the  reaction  here  described,  3  Br  must  evolve  30  from  3CaO;  and  these 
30  with  the  30  of  the  compound  are  sufficient  to  convert  all  the  40  into 
4C0,  and  the  2H  into  2H0;  hence  nothing  can  be  given  off  but  a  mixture 
oi  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  which  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame, 
and  no  charcoal  can  remam  with  the  bromide  of  calcium.]  —  On  boiling  it 
with  potash-ley,  bromoform  passes  over,  while  formiate  of  potash  and 
bromide  of  potassium  remain  behind.  [This  reaction  cannot  be  expressed 
stoichiometrically.]  —  When  it  is  boiled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  bromine  is  set 
free,  and  another  colourless  li(juid  passes  over.  (Lowig,  Pogg.  36,  551.)  — 
When  a  solution  of  bromine  in  ether  is  placed  for  a  few  days  in  contact 
with  water,  the  water  takes  up  hydrobromic  acid;  the  ether  becomes 
gradually  decolorized,  and  if  then  carefully  evaporated,  gives  off  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  emits  an  odour  like  that  of  camphor  or  turpentine, 
reddens  litmus  strongly  (even  after  previous  washing  with  water),  and 
finally  leaves  an  oil  floating  on  the  water,  probably  a  peculiar  bromide  of 
carbon.  (Serullas.)  —  When  bromine  standing  under  water  at  0^  is  saturated 
with  chlorine  gas,  and  an  equal  volume  of  ether  added  to  the  resulting 
chloride  of  bromine,  the  water  immediately  takes  up  hydrochoric  acid;  and 
on  frequently  renewing  the  water  and  agiUiting,  the  chlorine  gradually 
dissolves  in  the  water  as  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  also  part  of 
the  bromine  as  hydrobromic  acid.  Hence  if  the  washing  be  stopped  as  soon 
OS  the  wash-water  becomes  coloured  yellow  by  chlorine  (and  therefore 
contains  no  hydrobromic  acid),  the  whole  of  the  bromine  remains  dissolved 
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in  the  remaining  ether  in  this  form  of  bromide  of  carbon,  biit  the  ether 
does  not  contain  a  trace  of  chlorine;  hence  this  process  affords  a  means  of 
separating  chlorine  from  bromine.  The  ethereal  liquid  thns  obtained 
behares  just  like  that  which  is  prepared  with  bromine  alone.  (Serullas^ 
Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  45.  lf>0.)  —  Ether  shaken  up  with  aqneoila  Frotochloride 
of  ladvM  withdraws  this  compound  from  the  water,  but  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  gives  up  the  chlorine  to  the  water  in  the  form  of  hydroehlorie 
acid,  whilst  all  the  iodine  remains  in  the  ether.  (Serullas.)  —  Ether  like- 
wise withdraws  Terchloride  of  Iodine  from  its  aqueous  solution;  but 
decomposition  soon  takes  place,  especially  on  evaporation;  if  the  evapora- 
tion be  rapid,  there  remains  a  brown  solution  of  protochloride  of  iodine;  if 
it  be  slow,  crystals  of  iodine  separate  out,  whilst  the  chlorine  acts  chiefly 
on  the  ether.  (Soubeiran,  J.  Fharm.  29,  53.) 

6.  Phosphorus  converts  ether,  even  when  the  air  is  completely  excluded, 
iuto  several  acids  containing  phosphorus.  -^  Pure  ether  set  aside  for  a  few 
days  in  a  bottle  filled  with  it,  and  containing  finely-divided  phosphorus, 
turns  sour,  and  yields,  if  it  be  decanted  and  distilled  to  -^^  in  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  a  very  acid,  thin  syrup,  which,  when  neutralized  with 
baryta,  yields  three  kinds  of  salts ;  the  fii'St  is  insoluble  in  water,  the 
second  sparingly,  the  third  readily  soluble.  The  last,  the  phospkakUe  of 
baryta,  is  yellowish  white;  indistinctly  crystalline;  leaves,  when  ignited,  a 
residue  containing  charcoal;  is  turned  brown  by  oil  of  vitriol;  and  in  the 
state  of  aqueous  solution,  gives  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  calcium,  but 
precipitates  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
lead-precipitate  is  shrunken  and  yellowish.  (Zeise,  Ann.  Fharm.  41,  33; 
also  J.  pr.  Chem.  26,  84.) 

7.  Concentrated  Chloric  or  Bromic  acid,  agitated  with  ether,  acts 
riolently  upon  it,  giving  off  chlorine  or  bromine  vapour,  and  forming 
acetic  acid.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim,  Fhya.  45,  203.)  Chloric  acid  dropped 
upon  ether  sets  it  on  fire.  (Lauglois,  J.  Ghim.  med.  16,  382.) 

8.  Nitric  acid  does  not  act  on  absolute  ether  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  very  energetically  when  heated,  the  products  being  nitric  oxide, 
hyponitric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid.  (Boullay.) — 
When  oil  of  vitriol  is  added  to  a  tranquil  mixture  of  ether  and  fuming 
nitric  acid  prepared  in  the  cold,  violent  inflammation  takes  place. 
(Brugnatelli,  Scher.  J.  4,  251.)  —  Ether  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  nitric  oxide  in  oil  of  vitriol  (II,  450,  p),  becomes  heated,  froths  np 
strongly,  turns  violet,  and  is  converted  into  a  brownish,  viscid  mass. 
(D5bereiner,  aSW^i^.  8,  253.)  —  The  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  in  ether,  when 
exposed  to  sunshine,  deposits  uranons  oxide,  and  acquires  the  odour  of 
nitrous  ether.  (Bucholz.) 

0.  Ether  cooled  below  0°  takes  up  anhydrous  JSuIphuric  acid,  and  forms 
a  yellow  oil,  from  which  ether,  when  shaken  up  with  it,  extracts  sulpho- 
vinate  of  oil  of  wine,  whilst  the  lower  acid  stratum  contains  Isethionic 
acid,  together  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid.  (Magnus,  Fogg.  27,  378; 
comp.  Liebig,  Ann,  Fharm.  13,  35;  Reguault,  Ann.  FJuirm.  27,  12.)  — 
Oil  of  vitriol  does  not  act  upon  ether  at  ordiuary  temperatures;  but  at 
higher  temperatures,  either  sulphovinic,  or  althionio,  or  isethionic  acid, 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  mixture;  and  on  the  application  of  a  still 
stronger  heat,  sulphurous  acid,  olefiant  gas,  and  sulphovinate  of  oil  of  wine, 
are  given  off,  while  a  carbonaceous  mass  remains,  probably  similar  to  that 
which  is  obtained  with  alcohol.    As  sulphoyinic  acid,  under  certain  cir^ 
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camstaDceSy  yields  aleoboli  this  reaciioii  affords  a  means  of  reconrertiD^ 
ether  into  alcohol.  (Hennel^  ^ogg*  1 4,  281.)  —  A  mixture  of  eqaal  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  ether  blackens  at  69%  at  which  temperature  it  boiLs,  gives 
off  olefiant  gas,  carbonic  acid  gas^  water^  [sulphoviuate  of  J  oil  of  wine, 
and  acetic  acid,  leaving  a  residue  which  is  resinous  at  first,  but  afterwards 
coaly.  (  BouUay,  i7.  PAy«.  80, 203.)  —  3  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  pt.  of  ether 
distilled  together  yield,  from  the  beginning,  oil  of  wine  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ether;  with  the  proportion  of  2  :  I,  one-third  of  the  ether  passes 
over  unaltered  at  first,  and  afterwards  oil  of  wine,  mixed  with  a  small 

?[n&ntity  of  ether.  — 4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  1  pt.  ether,  and  1  pt.  water,  yield 
sulphovinate  of]  oil  of^wine,  the  first  portions  of  which,  containing  a  little 
ether,  float  upon  water,  whilst  the  latter  portions  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Water  and  sulphurous  acid  are  likewise  evolved,  and  the  residue  thickens, 
chars,  and  swells  up.  —  With  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  1  pt.  ether,  and  from 
^  to  1  pt.  water^  half  the  ether  passes  over  unaltered,  and  afterwards  oil 
of  wiue  follows.  (Deslauriers,  J,  Pharm,  2,  481.)  —  Oil  of  vitriol  at 
ordinary  temperatures  absorbs  the  vapour  of  ether,  which  may  then  be 
separated  from  it  unaltered  by  adding  water  carefully,  so  that  no  rise  of 
temperature  shall  take  place;  if  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  sulphovinio 
acid  is  produced.  (Magnns,  Fogg.  27,  386;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  6,  171.) 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  ether  [the  mixing  having 
been  probably  attended  with  some  evolution  of  heat]  resolves  itself,  when 
left  at  rest,  into  ether,  which  floats  at  the  top,  and  contains  but  a  trace  of 
sulphovinie  acid,  and  a  lower  stratum  of  oil  of  vitriol  mixed  with  sulpho- 
vinic  acid  [and  probably  also  with  ether].  When  the  whole  mixture  is 
distilled,  the  sulphurous  acid  and  olefiant  gas  which  pass  off  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation,  are  accompanied  by  sulphovinate  of  oil  of  wine. 
(Serullas,  ilnn.  Chim.  Phy9,  39,  152;  also  Schw.  55,  171.)  —  The  acid 
which  forms  in  the  residue  on  beating  oil  of  vitriol  with  ether,  up  to  the 
point  when  olefiant  gas  begins  to  escape,  is  not  sulphovinie  but  althionie 
acid.  (Regnaul t,  j47tn.  P^arTTt.  25,  43.)  —  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
ether  and  oil  of  vitriol,  heated  to  100^,  yields,  when  saturated  with  baryta, 
ordinary  sulphovinate  of  baryta.  (Gerhardt,  Ohim,  org,  1,  146.)  — 
A  mixtnre  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  ether  heated  to  170%  leaves  a  residue  con- 
taining isethionic  acid.  (Marchand,  J.  pr,  Chem.  15,  16.) 

10.  Ether  saturated  with  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  yields,  by  distillation, 
a  liquid  resembling  chloride  of  ethyl,  C*H*C1.  (Siiersen,  A,  GM.  5,  69.) — 
Ether  saturated  with  Hydriodic  acid  gas  is  immediately  resolved  into  an 
Upper  layer  of  a  pale  yellow  and  a  lower  layer  of  a  dark  red  colour,  which 
appears  to  contain  hydriudous  acid.  (A  Connell,  Phil.  Mag.  J.  18,  356.) 

11.  Ether  decomposes  many  of  the  heavy  metallic  Chlorides^  especially 
under  the  infinence  of  light,  abstracting  the  chlorine  wholly  or  partially, 
and  thereby  undergoing  decompositions  which  require  more  exact  investi- 
gation than  they  have  hitherto  received.  —  The  brownish  ethereal  solution 
of  chloride  of  uranous  oxide  deposits  all  the  uianium,  when  exposed  to 
light,  in  the  form  of  a  green  protochloride  of  uranium.  (Gehlen.)  —  The 
yellowish  brown  solution  of  JSaquivhloride  of  Iron  in  ether  is  decolorized  by 
exposure  to  sunshine  for  a  few  days,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  iron  separated  in  the  form  of  protochloride,  none  of  which 
remains  in  solution.  —  In  sunshine  the  decompusition  takes  place  behind 
colourl^sp  and  blue  glass,  but  not  behind  red  glass.  (A.  Vogel,  J.  Pharm. 
1,  197.)  —  The  solution  of  1  pt.  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  ether  of  sp.  gr. 
9*7^  (therefotie  nearly  anhydrous),  placed  in  a  bottle  completely  filled  with 
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it^  and  exposed  to  snnehine^  deposits  drops  whicb  unite  at  the  bottom,  and 
soon  solidify  in  the  form  of  crystalline  hjdrated  protochloride  of  iron, 
ultimately  mixed  with  a  carbonaceous  substance,  a  number  of  lighter 
greyish  green  flocks,  and  small  quantities  of  an  oil  insoluble  in  water  and 
acids,  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  The  supernatant  ether,  after  sufficient 
exposure  to  the  sun,  becomes  brown-black;  fames,  in  consequence  of  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  free  liydrochloric  acid;  appears  to  be  free  from 
iron;  and  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  a  black-brown  resin  containing  a 
trace  of  ferrous  chloride,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids  and  in  alcohol, 
dissolving  with  yellow  colour  in  boiling  potash-ley,  whilst  a  more  highly 
carbonized  substance  remains  in  solution,  —  and  a  distillate  consisting  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  ether,  which,  after  being  treated  with  potash, 
exhibits  the  pure  odour  of  ether,  and  consequently  contains  no  chloride  of 
ethyl.  (Fr.  Jahn,  Ann.  Pharm.  19,  321.)  —  Kemer  {Ann,  Pkarm.  29,  68) 
also  obtained,  with  1  pt.  scsquichloride  of  iron  and  4  pts.  ether,  crystals  of 
ferrous  hydrocblorate;  and  on  distilling  the  supernatant  ether,  a  black- 
brown  resin  was  obtained,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  easily  soluble  in  ether, 
but  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a  distillate  rich  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  —  The  solution  of  scsquichloride  of  iron  in  hydrated 
ether,  exposed  in  winter  to  sunshine  and  to  diffused  daylight,  assumes  at 
first  a  grass-green  colour,  depositing  green  crystals  of  hydrated  ferrous 
chloride,  but  finally  becomes  quite  colourless,  and  gives  up  all  its  iron, 
the  last  portions  of  which  are  deposited  in  colourless  crystals,  the  liquid 
then  separating  into  two  strata.  The  lower  stratum,  which  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  examined,  contains  chlorine;  the  upper  is  a  mixture  of 
ether,  aldehyde,  chloride  of  ethyl,  and  free  hydrochloric  acid.  (Jonas, 
N.  Br,  Arch.  37,  36.)  —  Similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  the  ethereal 
solution  of  scsquichloride  of  iron,  when  alcohol  is  added  to  it,  as  in  the 
Tinctura  tonico-nervina  Besiusckefiij  excepting  that  part  of  the  resulting 
protochloride  of  iron  is  held  in  solution  by  the  alcohol.  — -  A  solution  of 
1  pt.  scsquichloride  of  iron  in  4  pts.  ether  and  2  pts.  alcohol,  which  has  a 
density  of  0*85,  deposits  on  exposure  to  light,  drops  of  a  light  green  liquid, 
which  solidifies  in  crystals  amounting  in  quantity  to  half  the  scsquichlo- 
ride of  iron  used;  and  the  supernatant,  colourless  liquid,  which  still 
contains  iron,  and  has  a  density  of  only  0'806,  yields,  when  distilled,  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  a  large  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
apparently  also  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  whilst  a  resin  remains,  though  in 
smaller  quantity  than  when  alcohol  is  not  used.  (Kerner.) —  If  the  air 
has  access  to  the  decolorized  liquid,  it  resumes  its  yellow  colour. — Camp* 
Landerer  {Eepert.  53,  80.) 

The  yellow-green  ethereal  solution  oi  FrotochloHde  of  Copper  loses  its 
colour  when  exposed  to  light,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  dichloride 
of  copper,  which  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water.  (Gehlen.) — ^This 
reduction  likewise  takes  place  in  a  bottle  made  of  blue  glass,  but  not  in 
one  of  red  glaas;  the  decolorized  liquid  forms  a  colourless  mixture  with 
ammonia.  (A.  Vogel.)  —  The  ethereal  solution  of  corrotive  mb/imcUe 
exposed  to  light  under  blue,  but  not  under  red  glass,  deposits  white 
shining,  crystalline  scales,  containing  calomel  and  mercurous  carbonate. 
(A.  Vogel,  J.  Fkaf^i.  1,  196.)  —  The  ethereal  solution  of  Terchloride  of 
Gold  exposed  to  light  deposits  the  gold  often  in  the  crystalline  state. 
(Sage,  Scher.  J.  3, 106.)  —  The  ethereal  solution  of  Bichloride  of  Platinum 
{q.  V.)  is  also  decolorized  by  light,  but  without  separation  of  metal. 

J  2.  Teifliioiide  of  chromivm  diseolves  in  etberj  forminj^  a  yellow 
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liquid,  which  soon  exhales  the  t>dour  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  and  deposits  a 
dark  green  film  of  acid  hydrofluate  of  chromic  oxide,  so  that  the  super- 
natant liquid  no  longer  contains  fluorine.  (Unverdorben.) 

13.  Many  heavy  metallic  oxides  decompose  ether  by  giving  up  oxygen 
to  it.  —  Ether  placed  in  contact  with  ferric  oxide  gradually  turns  sour. 
(N.  £.  Henry.)  —  The  solution  of  osmic  acid  in  ether  deposits  all  the 
osmium  in  the  metallic  state  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  (Berzelius.)  — 
A  mixture  of  2  pts.  ether,  2  pts.  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  1  pt.  oil  of 
vitriol,  gently  heated,  rises  spontaneously  to  the  boiling  point,  whereupon 
the  greater  part  of  the  ether  passes  off  undecomposed,  and  a  portion  is 
converted  into  carbonic  and  acetic  acid.  (Scheele.)  —  37  pts.  (1  At.)  ether 
distilled  with  264  pts.  (6  At.)  manganese,  and  294  pts.  (6  At.)  oil  of 
vitriol,  yield  a  liquid  containing  sulphuric  acid  and  smelling  of  oil  of  wine, 
but  no  formic  acid.  (Dobereiner,  Ann,  Fharm.  1 4,  188.)  —  When  ether  is 
distilled  with  chromic  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol,  acetic  acid  passes  over. 
(Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann,  Chim,  Pkys,  73,  155.) 

14.  Ether-vapour  passed  through  a  heated  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate 
of  potash  yields  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  marsh-gas;  the  residue  contains 
carbonate  of  potasb,  but  no  acetate  or  formiate.  Perhaps  the  acetate  of 
potash  formed  at  the  commencement  was  immediately  resolved  into 
carbonic  acid  and  marsh-gas  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann,  Chim,  Pkys,  73,  155; 
also  Ann.  Pharm.  35,  164;  also  J.  pr,  Chem,  21,  376.)  —  When  caustic 
potash  is  boiled  in  a  retort  and  ether  is  poured  into  it  by  means  of  a 
funnel-tube  drawn  out  at  the  end  and  passed  into  the  tubulus,  a  car- 
bonaceous substance  is  deposited  and  ether  having  a  very  unpleasant  odour 
passes  over.  (Boullay.)  —  When  ether  is  left  for  4  years  in  contact  with 
potash,  lime,  magnesia,  ferrous  oxide,  iron,  lead,  or  zinc,  a  small  quantity 
of  acetate  is  formed,  proceeding,  however,  not  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  ether,  but  from  that  of  the  acetate  of  ethyl  generally  mixed  with  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  potash  and  lime  impart  an  offensive  odour  to 
tho  ether.  (N.  E.  Henry,../.  Pharm,  13,  1 19.) 

15.  Potassium  and  Sodium  immersed  in  ether  of  the  highest  degree  of 
purity  oxidize  but  very  slowly,  giving  off  hydrogen  gas.  (Gay-Lussac 
&  Th^nard,  Pecherches,  1,  382.)  —  As  soon  as  the  potassium  becomes 
covered  with  a  crust  of  potash,  all  further  action  is  stopped.  (Liebig,  Pogg, 
31,  335.)  —  The  continued  action  of  potassium  or  sodium  produces  crystal- 
line compounds  of  ether  with  the  anhydrous  alkalis,  which,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  are  converted  into  alkaline  acetates.  If  the  metals  act  for  a 
considerable  time  in  excess,  the  ether  is  completely  decomposed,  with 
formation  of  a  yellow  opaque  jelly.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Pharm,  33,  103.) 

Combinations,  —  When  Water  is  agitated  with  ether,  two  layers  are 
formed,  the  upper  consisting  of  ether  containing  a  little  water,  and  the 
lower  of  water  which  has  dissolved  y^  of  ether  (or  A-,  according  to 
Boullny)  ;  this  lower  liquid  hns  a  density  of  0*96,  and  boils  for  a  short 
time  at  39*4%  till  the  small  quantity  of  ether  contained  in  it  is  expelled. 
(Dal  ton.) 

Ether  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  liquid  Carbonic  acid,  (Thilorier.) 
When  carbonic  acid  is  condensed  in  a  tube  containing  ether,  striss  are 
formed  in  the  liquid,  which  soon  becomes  milky.  On  opening  the  tube, 
the  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  violent  effervescence,  and  leaves  more  or 
less  unaltered  ether  behind.  (Mitchell,  Ann.  Pharm,  37,  358.)  —  Under 
the  ordinary  pressure^  ether  absorbs  2*17  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas.  (Saussure.) 
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Abeoluie  ether  diseolres  -^  of  its  weigtst  of  Phosphorus  wben  that 
Bubstanee  is  agitated  with  it  in  the  finelj-diyided  state  at  20°.  The 
solution  smells  of  phosphonis  ;  takes  fire  when  dropped  upon  boiling 
water;  produces  phosphoric  acid  after  some  time,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  light  or  heat;  deposits  phosphorus  in  the  pulverulent  state 
on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  a  further  quantity  on  the  subsequent  addi- 
tion of  water,  whereas  water  alone  does  not  throw  down  any  thing. 
Ordinary  ether  dissolves  only  ^iir  P^*  phosphorus.  (Brngnatefli,  A7tti,. 
Chim.  24,  73;  Bucholz,  Tkeorie  u.  Prcuis,  Aufl.  2,  2,  293.)  —  1  voL  ether 
absorbs  2  vol.  Fliosplitiretted  Hydrogen  gas,     (Graham.) 

1  pt.  Sulphur  dissolves  quickly  in  12*5  pts.  ether  at  ordinary  tempera* 
tares.     The  colourless  solution  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  deposits 
the  sulphur  when  evaporated,  blackens  lead-salts,  dissolves  to  a  somewhat 
less  amount  in  water  than  pure  ether,  and  without  precipitation  of  sulphur. 
(Favre,  A,  Gehl.  4,  227.)  —  Ether  absorbs  sulphurous  eudd  gas,  —  Oil  of 
vitriol  mixes  with  an  equal  or  a  smaller  quantity  of  ether,  producing 
rise  of  temperature;  if  this  latter  effect  be  prevented,  a  colourless  mix* 
ture  is  obtained  which  becomes  rose-coloured  when  warmed,  and  decom- 
poses on  the  application  of  a  stronger  bent.  (pp.  1 86,  1 87) .  If  to  this  mixture 
of  the  two  liquids  in  equal  parts,  there  be  gradually  added  a  larger  quauti ty 
of  ether,  and  rise  of  temperature  be  prevented,  2  pts.  or  even  more  of  ether 
may  be  made  to  unite  with  1  pt.  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  but  a  small  quantity 
of  oil  of  vitriol  shaken  up  with  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  does  not  mix 
with  it,  but  takes  up  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  ether.     (Boulla^.)  — 
A  mixture  of  100  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  3  pts.  ether  boils  at  142"^,  giving  off 
the  ether.  (Mitscherlich,  Lehrh.  Aufl.  4,  1,  246.)  —  Oil  of  vitriol  rapidly 
absorbs  etber- vapour ;    if  the  vapour  be  enclosed  in  the   Torricellian 
vacuum,   it   disappears  instantly  on  the  introduction  of  oil  of  vitrioL 
(Liebig,  Ann,  Fharm.  14,  148).  —  If  18  vol.  ether  be  poured  on  the  top 
of  1  vol.  oil  of  vitriol,  the  volume  of  the  latter  becomes  doubled  by 
absorption  of  water  from   the   ether    [  also  by  absorption  of  ether  ] ; 
after  the  lapse  of  24  hours,  the  upper  ethereal  stratum  is  found  to  con- 
tain sulphuric  acid.     Ether,  shaken  up  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  takes 
up  scarcely  a  trace  of  it ;  if  left  in  contact  with  the  acid  for  some  time, 
it  takes  up  a  larger  quantity,  but  the  resulting  mixture  becomes  turbid 
on  the  addition  of  pure  ether.  (Simon,  Fogg,  41,  657).  —  Ether,  shaken 
up  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  does  not  take  up  any  acid  from  it;  but, 
when  agitated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  takes  up  a  small  quantity,  which, 
however,  is  given  up  again  on  agitation  with  water.     (Quibourt,  y,  J, 
Fharm,  11,  91;co7np,  Orfila,-^^.  J,  Fharm^  11, 10).  —  Ether  mixes  readily 
with  Bisulphide  of  Carbon.  On  agitating  this  mixture  with  phosphorus,  the 
phosphorus  takes  the  sulphide  of  carbon  from  the  ether,  and  dii^solves  in 
it,  the  solution  forming  a  layer  below  the  ether.    (Bottger.) — Ether 
dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  Sulphide  of  Phosphorus,  forming  a  liquid 
which  shines  T^ry  brightly,  like  flame,  when  placed  upon  the  hand,  and 
from  which  the  sulphide  of  phosphorus  is  not  precipitated  by  water. 
(Bottger,  J,  pr.  Chem,  12,  359.) 

Ether  dissolves  Iodine^  forming  a  brown  solution,  which,  according  to 
Solly,  conducts  electricity  slightly.  —  Ether  readily  dissolves  Periodic 
acid,     (Benckiser.) 

It  dissolves  Bromine,  forming  a  hyacinth-red  solution  (p.  1 85).  This 
solution  conducts  electricity,  but  not  so  well  as  aqueous  bromine. 
(Solly.) 

It  absorbs  Hydrochloric  add  gas.      (Achard.)    It  likewise  dissolves 
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in  aqueous  hydroMotie  aeid,  withobt  prodadng  chloride  of  ether  ;  hence 
water  separates  nothing  from  it.     (BonlUy.) 

Ether,  exposed  to  the  air,  absolves  0*15  toL  Nitrogen  without  any 
oxygen  (Dobereiner,  Gilb,  72,  432).  —  It  absorbs  Nitrous  g<u,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  Ammoniacal  gas. 

Ether  forms  crystals  with  anhydrous  Potash  or  Soda.  These  crystals 
are  produced  in  the  action  of  potassium  or  sodinm  upon  ether  (p.  189). 
On  boiling  Gay-Lussac*s  pyrophorus  (obtained  by  igniting  1  pt.  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  with  15  pts.  of  lamp-black)  with  anhydrous  ether,  and 
eyaporating  the  liquid  in  dry  air,  crystals  are  likewise  obtained,  free  from 
sulphide  of  potassium  and  deliquescing  in  damp  air.  (Knhlraan,  Ann. 
Fharm,  33,  104.)  —  1  pt.  of  hydrate  of  potash  requires  more  than  25  pts. 
of  ether  to  dissolve  it  (according  to  Connell,  a  much  greater  quantity 
still).  The  solution  is  yellowish,  somewhat  heavier  than  ether,  and  hus 
a  caustic  taste.  (Boullay.)  —  Ether  does  not  dissolve  baryta^  strontia,  or 
lime. 

Ether  dissolves  crystallized  Chromic  acid.  (Unverdorben.)  It  dis- 
solves many  metallic  Sulphides^  Iodides,  Bi'omides,  Chlorides,  and  Fluo- 
rides, as  well  as  Oxygen-salts,  but  fewer  and  in  smaller  quantity  than 
alcohol,  and  consequently  precipitates  many  of  these  compounds  from 
their  aqueous  solutions.  (Vid.  Alcohol.) ^\t  absorbs  gaseous  Fluoride  of 
Silieium  abundantly,  acquiring  its  peculiar  odour.  (Unverdorben,  N,  Tr. 
9,  1,  32.)  —  It  forms  a  yellow  solution  with  Chloride  of  Uranous  oxide. 

—  Dissolves  \  pt.  of  uranic  nitrate,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  (Bucholz.) 
For  the  deoompotition  of  these  solutions,  under  the  influence  of  light,  vid.  pp.  ]S7,  188. 

—  Mixes  with  Fluoride  of  Arsenic,  producing  a  slight  rise  of  temperature. 
In  glass  vessels,  the  mixture  becomes  gelatinous,  and  deposits  arsenious 
acid.  (Unverdorben.)  —  With  Bichloride  of  Tin,  it  forms  a  compound 
which  crystallizes  in  feathery  crystals,  and  distils  at  80^  (Kuhlmann, 
Ann.  JPharm.  33,  10.)  These  cr3rstal8  are  shining  rhombic  tables,  which 
volatilize  without  decomposition,  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  dissolve 
readily  in  ether.  They  eontain  23*14  per  cent.  G,  4*95  H.  8*61  0,  2918 
Sn,  and  34*12  Gl,  and  are  therefore  :  2G^H«0,SnGl'.  (Lewy,  Gompt 
rend.  21,  371;  abst.  J.  pr.  Chun.  37,480.)  —  Ether  dissolves  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  Sesquichloride  of  Iron,  forming  a  brownish  yellow  solu- 
tion, and  abstracts  the  greater  quantity  of  that  compound  from  its 
aqueous  solution  when  agitated  therewith.  For  the  deoomposition  produced  by 
light,  vid.  p.  188.  Protochloride  of  iron  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  hence 
ether,  shaken  up  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  oompound,  does  not 
take  up  any  of  it,  provided  the  air  be  excluded.  (Jahn,  Ann.  Fharm. 
1 9,  321 .)  —  Protochloride  of  Cobalt  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether,  forming  a 
sky- bine  liquid  not  decomposed  by  light.  (Gehlen.)  —  Bichloride  of 
Copper  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether,  forming  a  colourless  solution;  Proto- 
chloride of  Copper  also  not  abundantly,  forming  a  light  yellowish  green 
solution.  (Gehlen,  p.  188.)  —  1  pt.  of  Protiodide  of  Mercury  dissolves 
in  77  pts.  of  ether.  (Saladin,  J.  Chim.  mid.  7,  530.) — Protobromide  of 
Mercury  dissolves  very  abundantly.  (Balard.) —  1  pt.  of  Protochloride  of 
Mercury  dissolves  in  2*9  pts.  of  ether,  whether  cold  or  warm  (J.  Davy, 
PhU.  7}rans.  1822,  359 ;  in  4  pts.  (Karls);  in  4*1  pte.  (N.  E.  Henry.)  — 
Ether  abstracts  protochloride  of  mercury  from  its  aqueous  solution. 
(Orfila.)  The  quantity  which  it  abstracts,  when  shaken  up  with  the 
aqueous  solution,  is  greater  as  the  solution  is  more  concentrated.  From 
a  solution  of  1  pt.  corrosive  sublimate  in  20  pts.  water,  an  equal  volume 
of  ether  takes  up  0*7  pts.;  the  remaining  aqueous  solution,  again  shaken 
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up  with  its  own.volame  of  fresh  ether,  gives  up  only  0*1  pt.  to  th6 
ether.  A  solution  of  1  pt.  corrosive  sublimate  in  400  pts.  water,  agi- 
tated with  100 pts.  of  ether,  loses  only  03  pts.  sublimate.  (Lassaigne, 
J.  Chim,  mid.  13,  122.)  The  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
ether  has  a  density  of  I  '08,  and  does  not  deposit  calomel  when  exposed 
to  light.  (J.  Davy;  compare,  however,  p.  188.)  Phosphoms,  immersed 
in  the  solution,  throws  down  calomel  and  mercury.  (Fengler,  Repert. 
9,  359.)  —  Ether  readily  dissolves  hydrochlorate  of  Terchloride  of  gold; 
when  shaken  up  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  it  abstracts 
that  compound,  and  floats  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  stratum  above  the 
decolorized  aqueous  liquid,  or,  if  more  highly  charged  with  chloride  of 
gold,  sinks  below  it.  (Proust,  J^.  GM,  1,  479.)  For  the  decomposition  by 
light,  wd.  p.  188.  —  Ether  readily  dissolves  Bichloride  of  Flatinum;  the 
dark  brown  solution  separates  over-night  into  two  layers,  the  npper  of 
which  is  the  thicker  and  paler ;  when  exposed  to  sunshine,  both  layers 
lose  their  colour  and  unite.  (Gehlen,  iT.  GehL  1,  480.) 

Ether  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol,  Bistdphide  ofMethpl,  and 
Methylal;  it  dissolves  Svlphofomiy  Iodoform  (1  pt.  iodoform  to  7  pts. 
ether),  Brom^oform,  Froiobromide  of  Carbon,  Uhlormetht/lasey  Chloroform 
(reaflily),  and  Urea  (very  sparingly);  it  likewise  absorbs  gsaeoua Bromide 
of  MeUiyl  {very  sparingly),  and  Chloride  of  Methyl  (more  easily). 

Ether  absorbs  5  vol.  Cyanogen  gas  (Gay-Lussac);  mixes  with  Hydro- 
cyanic add,  forming  a  liquid  which  boils  even  at  the  heat  of  the  hand, 
and  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  decomposing  (Ittner);  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  Sulphocyanide  of  Met/iyl ;  dissolves  ffydropersul" 
phocyanic  add,  ffydrozanihin,  and  Iodide  of  Cyanogen, 

It  dissolves  Bichloride  of  Cai*bon. 

It  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  Olefiant  gas,  but  gives  off  half  of  it  on 
the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water.  (Faraday). 

Of  the  organic  compounds  yet  to  be  considered,  ether  dissolves 
chiefly  those  which  are  comparatively  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
poor  m  oxygen,  —  principally,  therefore,  volatile  oils,  resins,  fats,  alcohols, 
ethers  of  the  second  and  third  classes  of  the  ethylene  and  amy  lone 
series;  acetone  and  lignoue,  such  of  the  acids  and  their  salts  as  are 
comparatively  poor  in  oxygen,  even  those  which  are  insoluble  in  water, — 
also  tannin,  many  colouring  matters,  and  most  of  the  alkaloids. 


IT  Vino-methylic  Ether.    C«H>0»=C«H»0,C*H»0. 

Williamson.— PAiZ.  Mag.  /.  37,  350  ;  Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  106;  Ann. 

Fharm.  77,  49  :  Laur.  ^  Gerh.  C.  B.  6,  354.  —  Further,  Chem.  Soc. 

Qu,  J.  4,  229. 
Chancel. — Compt.  rend.  31, 152;  Laur.  <fe  Gerh.  C.  B.  C,  869. 

Ethyhie  of  Methyl,  MethylaU  of  Etiiyl  (Williamson);  VinoniSthylide. 
(Chancel.) 

Foi'mation.  1.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  ethylate  of 
potassium  or  sodium  (C*H*KO'),  or  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  methylate  of 
potassium.  (Williamson.) 


or 
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2.  Ry  the  action  of  salphomethylate  of  potassinm  on  etbylate  of  potas- 
sium. (Chancel.) 

C*H»KO»  +  C«H»K0*,2S0»  -  2(K0,S0»)  +  C«H80«. 

Preparatum, — By  distilling  iodide  of  ethyl  with  methylate  of  sodium. 
[This  is  preferable  to  the  inrerse  proeess  of  distilliDg  iodide  of  methyl  with  ethylate  of 
sodium,  because  the  higher  boiUng  point  of  the  iodide  of  ethyl  renders  it  easier  to 
remoTe  any  excess  of  it  by  distillation.]  The  alcohols  nsed  in  the  preparation 
of  these  two  compounds  must  be  as  anhydrous  as  possible,  and  the 
naphtha  which  surrounds  the  sodium  must  be  removed  completely  by 
dr3ring  with  bibulous  paper  and  subsequent  immersion  for  a  few  secondb 
in  a  small  portion  of  absolute  alcohol,  which  serves  successively  to  rinse 
all  the  pieces  of  metal  used  in  one  experiment.  The  pieces  of  sodium 
thus  purified  are  thrown,  one  at  a  time,  into  the  methyl-alcohol  until  the 
liquid  is  completely  saturated  with  sodium.  The  solution,  after  cooling, 
is^  mixed  witn  iodide  of  ethyl  —  whereupon  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of 
sodium  is  formed  —  and  distilled,  the  compound  ether  passing  over,  toge- 
ther with  vapour  of  methylic  alcohol  and  some  of  the  iodide.  To  remove 
these  admixtures,  the  distillate  is  treated  with  sodium  (or,  better,  with 
potassium,  because  it  acts  more  strongly),  which,  as  louff  as  any  methylic 
alcohol  is  present  in  equivalent  quantity  with  the  iodide  of  ethyl,  forms 
more  of  the  compound  ether ;  and,  when  all  the  iodide  has  thus  been 
decomposed,  forms,  with  the  remaining  alcohol,  methylate  of  potassium 
or  sodium,  from  which  the  ether  may  be  distilled  off  in  the  pure  state. 
To  render  the  action  of  the  metal  more  complete,  it  is  best  to  arrange 
the  distilling  apparatus  in  such  a  manner  tnat  the  distillate  may  con- 
stantly flow  back  again  into  the  retort  until  all  action  has  ceased,  and 
then  to  distil  off  the  ether  from  the  fixed  products  of  the  action.  As 
this^  ether  boils  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  in  fact  can  only  be 
retained  in  the  liquid  state  either  by  inclosing  it  in  a  sealed  tube  or 
by  surrounding  it  with  a  freezing  mixture,  it  may  be  distilled  by  simply 
removing  the  freezbg  mixture  from  the  body  of  the  retort.  (Wil- 
liamson.) 

Transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid.  Boils  at  11^.  Vapour* 
density,  2*158.  (Williamson.)  The  vapour  is  highly  inflammable^  and 
has  a  peculiar  ethereal  odour.  (Chancel.) 


Williamson. 

Ort 

6  C 

....    36    ....     60*00    .. 

59-39 

8C  

18 

8H    .... 

■  *..           O        ••.«        JlO'wO       .. 

13-46 

T»      **       ........ 

4 

2  0    .... 

....     16    ....    26*67    .. 

2715 

o 

8 

C«HH)»....    60 


100*00    100-00 


C«H*0....    30 


Vol.  Density. 

C-Yq>onr. 6    ....  2-4960 

H-gas 8     ....  0*5536 

O-gaa 1     ....  1*1092 


Or:                Vol.  Density. 

C-Tapour. 3    ....  1*2480 

H-gas 4    ....  0-2768 

O-gas k    ....  0*5546 


yaponrofC«H803  2 


Vapour  of  C»H*0  1 


2-0794 


...    4*1588 
1     ....    20794 

According  to  the  atomic  weights  adopted  by  Williamson  &  Chanod,  the  formula 
of  this  ether  is  C*H*0«  »  ^h'}^'  ""^  ^^  ™'^  ^  regarded  as  water  Sn  which  1  At.  II 

is  replaced  by  methyl  and  the  other  by  ethyl.  (Cbm/i.  p.  177 ;  also  VII,  17f  191.  — 
According  to  the  atomic  weights  adopted  in  this  Handbook,  the  formula  might  be 
reduced  to  C'H^O,  which  would  represent  the  compound  as  containing,  not  ethjrl  and 
methyl,  but  a  new  radical,  CH**.    f 
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Alcohol.     C*H«0«=C*N*,H»0«. 

Thi  Savssure.     CompositioB.    J.  JPhys.  64,  316;  also  HT.  OM.  i,  48; 

also  Gitb.  29,  118  and  268.-^ilnn.  Chim.  89,  273;  also  /«  Ph^. 

78,  ]  16  j  also  A.  Tr,  8a»  8,  364. 
Oat'Lumao.  Ana.  0km.  95,  31 U 
jBAit  DuMAA  A  PoLTDORii  BotLLAT.    Ddoomposition  hj  Sulpborio  acid. 

Ann.  QhifAi  Phyt,  36,  294;  also  /.  Fharm.  14,  1;  also  Schw.  63,  75; 

also  Pogg.  12,  98. 
HmrNfiLti.    Deoomposition  by  Sulphdrio  aoid*     Phti.  Tram.  1828,  365; 

also  Ann.  Chini.  Phyi,  42, 77;  also  Pugg.  14,  233;  also  N.  Tr.  21,  224. 
Sbrullas.     Deoomposition  by  Stdphurio  aoid.    Ann.  Ckitn.  Phy9.  39, 

152;  also  Scht0.  55y  147;  also  Pogg.  15.  20. 
DuFLos.     Eaitn.  Arch.  12,  129;  14,  291. 
KuHLHAKN.     Decompositions  and  Combinations.      Ann.  Pharm.   83, 

97,  Und  192. 
LiBBia.     Deoomposition  by  Chlorine*    Ann.  Pharm.  1,  182;  also  Fogg. 

S4,  248.  —  EtheMheory.     Ann,  Pharm,  9,  1;  also  Pogg.  31,  320.  -^ 

Ethenfioation.  Ann.  Pkarm.  23,  39;  30,  \2B.-^Ifandworteri.  1, 110. 
Maonvs.     Decomposition  by  Snlphnrlo  acid.    Pogg.  27^  867. 
H.  Rom.     Etherincation.    Pogg.  48,  468. 
Arthur  Connbll.     Deoomposition  by  Electricity.     TvunuuL  of  the 

Bog,  S(fe.  of  Edinh.  18,  315;  also  /.  pr.  Ghenu  5,  168;  ftbstr.  if.  Ed. 

Phil.  «r.  19,  169j  abstr.  Pogg,  86,  487.  —  TramM,  of  the  Eog.  Soc. 

ofSdinb.  14,  159.  — Phil.  Mag.  J.  18,  47,  241,  and  353;  also  J.pr. 

Chem.  25,  275  and  879. 
Zeiss.    Decomposition  by  Chloride  of  Platinum.  Pogg.  21,  497,  Md  542. 
MAseoN.   Deoomposition  by  Chloride  of  Zinc.  Ann.  Chim.  Phgi.  68,  S25. 
R.  F»  MaroraKD.    J.pr.  Chem.  15,  1. 
Graham.    Crystalline  eomponnds  of  Aloohot.    PhU.  Mag.  Ann.  4,  865 

and  331;  also  Schw.  55,  180;  also  Repert.  34,  426;  abstf.  F9gg. 

15,  150.  — •Etherification.     Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  3,  24;  Ann.  Fharm, 

75,  108;  N.  J.  Pharm.  18,  124;  abstr.  Phann.  Centt.  1850,  886; 

Jahresber.  1850,  456. 
Williamson.     Etherification.     PhU.  Mag.  J.  37,  350;  Chem.  Sac.  Qu.  J. 

4,  i06;  Ann.  Pharm.  77,  37;  J.  pr.  Chem.  52,  336;  Pharm.  Centr. 

1851,  129.  *^Laur.  ds  Gerh.  Compt.  rend.  1850,  354;  Jf.  J,  Pharm. 

19,  15;  Jahresber.  1850,  459.  —  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  229j  Ann. 

Pharm.  81,  73;  J.  pr.  Chem.  55,  257;  Jahresber.  1851,  510. 
Chancel.     Etherification.     Laur.  di  Gerh.  C.  R.  1850,  369;   Ccmpt. 

rend.  31,  521;  J.  pr.  Chem.  51,  316;  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  132; 

Jahresber.  1851,  461. 

^SpifHt  €f  Wine,  ffgdrfOed  Oxide  of  Ethyl;  Alhoholy   WeinaUcohol 
[Lm&dfU];  Atkohol  Vini,  SpirUta  Vini;  Akool,  Esprit  de  Vin. 

Hidory^  Fermented  drinks,  snch  as  wine  and  beer,  hare  been  known 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  separatitig  the  alcohol  from  these  liquids,  a  process 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  practised  till  later  times,  by  the  northern 
nations.  Abucasis,  in  the  twelfth  century,  showed  how  to  obtain  spirit 
from  wine;  Raimund  Lnllius,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  first  dehydrated  it 
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pArtially  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potasb;  afterwards  Lowits  effected 
the  complete  dehydration;  Stahl  regarded  it  as  a  light  oil  combined  with 
acid  and  water;  J  anker,  as  phlogiston  united  with  acid  and  water. 
Layoisier  pointed  out  its  pecoliar  composition,  which  was  qnantatirely 
determined  by  Saussnre. 

Formation,  —  Only  b^  Vinous  Fermentation,  i.  e.,  by  the  decomposition 
which  sugar  undergoes  m  contact  with  ferment  and  water  at  a  certain 
temperature,  and  by  which  it  is  conyerted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid, 
the  latter  escaping  as  gas.  ( Vid.  Yiaoua  Fermentatioii.} 

PrepariUion,  1.  Of  Hydrated  Alcohol,  —  By  distilling  liquids  which 
have  undergone  the  yinous  fermentation,  such  as  wine,  beer,  or  brandy 
till  the  liquid  which  passes  oyer  no  longer  contains  alcohol.  The  distillate, 
which  still  contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  if  again  distilled  till 
nothing  but  water  passes  over,  yields  Brandy;  this  is  conyerted  by 
another  fractional  distillation  into  Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine;  and  this,  by 
similar  treatment,  into  the  most  highly  i-ectijied  spirit.  For  the  alcohol 
being  more  yolatile  than  water,  passes  over  first;  and  the  residue  of  the 
distillation  is  water,  containing  small  quantities  of  acetic  acid  and 
fusel-oil. 

At  the  present  day,  yery  strong  alcohol  is  obtained  at  the  first  distil* 
lation  of  wine  or  brandy  by  the  process  of  Ed.  Adam.  (Gilb.  32,  129.) 
A  yery  complicated  copper  apparatus  is  used,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
connected  yessels,  only  the  first  of  which  is  heated,  and  the  yapours  thence 
eyolyed  are  passed  sucoessiyely  into  the-  other  vessels,  which  are  partly 
filled  with  liquid  obtained  in  a  former  distillation,  and  of  continually 
increasing  strength  as  they  are  further  from  the  still,  the  last  however 
being  empty.  Sy  this  arrangement  the  watery  yapour  condenses  chiefly 
in  the  yessels  nearest  the  still,  while  an  alcohol-yapour  containing  con- 
tinually less  water  passes  into  the  following  yessels;  this  yapour,  after  it 
has  passed  through  all  the  yessels,  and  deposited  the  greater  part  of  its 
water,  is  condensed  in  the  cooling  tube  («»</.  Hermbstadt,  Kunst  Brannt- 
wein  zu  brennen,  Berlin).  To  obtain  strong  spirit  at  the  first  distillation 
from  watery  liquids  containing  but  little  alcohol^  on  the  small  scale,  they 
may  be  boiled,  on  the  principle  of  Adam's  method,  in  a  flask,  having  a 
glass  tube  fitted  to  it  by  means  of  a  cork.  This  tube  passes  yerticaily 
upwards  to  the  height  of  2  inches,  then  slightly  inclined  upwards  for 
8  feet,  then  slightly  downwards  for  2  feet;  it  is  surrounded  with  papes 
which  is  kept  moist,  and  passes  into  a  cooled  flask  which  serves  as  a 
receiyer. 

Alcohol  is  generally  contaminated  with  small  quantities  of  Acetic  acid 
and  yarious  kinds  of  F%uel-o%ly  which  impart  to  it  a  peculiar  odour,  yary* 
ing  according  to  their  source.  The  acetic  acid,  being  leas  yolatile  thaa 
alcohol,  remains  for  the  most  part,  together  with  a  Itfge  portion  of  the 
fusel-oU,  in  the  residues  of  the  several  distillations,  and  the  last  portions 
of  the  acid  may  be  separated  from  the  alcohol  by  distillation  oyer  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  ash.  But  the  seyeral  kinds  of  fusel^ 
oil  (potato-oil,  fusel -ciunpnor,  oenanthic  ether,  and  probably  others  also,  are 
difficult  to  separate  completely).  For  the  drfuieUatUm  of  alcohol,  tha 
following  processes  are  used: 

1.  The  alcohol  is  distilled,  after  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water; 
the  first  distillate,  which  contains  the  least  f  usel-oil^  being  collected  apaxt» 
and  subjected  seyeral  times  to  th«  same  kind  of  fractioniS  distillation  with 
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•water.  For  the  fu8el-oil,  bein^  less  volatile,  passes  orcr  chiefly  towards 
the  end  of  the  distillation,  and  yields,  when  nearly  all  the  alcohol  has 
passed  over,  a  tnrbid  distilUbte,  because  the  alcohol  which  distils  over  at 
that  stage  of  the  process  contuns  too  much  water  to  hold  the  fasel-oil  in 
solution.  The  head  and  condensing  tube  must  be  cleaned  after  each 
distillation;  otherwise  the  alcohol  which  passes  over  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  distillation  will  be  strongly  contaminated  by  the  fusel-oil 
deposited  in  them.  In  an  apparatus  arranged  on  Adam's  principle,  this 
cleansing  may  be  effected  by  a  single  distillation. 

2.  Spirit  of  the  strength  of  60  to  80  per  cent,  is  placed  for  several 
days  in  contact  with  charcoal-powder,  and  freauentlv  agitated,  after 
which  it  is  decanted  from  the  charcoal  and  rectified.  The  charcoal  mixed 
with  water  and  distilled,  yields  an  additional  Quantity  of  alcohol,  but 
impure,  because  at  the  heat  required  for  the  distillation,  it  gives  up  part 
of  the  fusel-oil  which  it  has  absorbed.  The  softer  the  charcoal,  the  more 
active  is  it.  1  pt.  of  fir-charcoal  burnt  in  the  metier  is  as  efiicient  as 
4  pts.  of  oak-charcoal  and  7  pts.  of  bone-charcoal.  (LUdersdorf,  Giesecke, 
iV.  Br.  Arch.  28,  339.)  For  purifying  wine-brandy,  bone-charcoal  is 
preferable  to  wood-charcoal.  (Stickel,  Repert.  58,  91.) 

3.  Weak  spirit  is  distilled  over  almond-paste.  (Mayr,  Br.  Arch. 
32,  249.)  Sweet  oil  of  almonds  or  bruised  sweet  almonds,  which  were 
formerly  recommended,  are  too  costly. 

4.  It  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  milk  and  salt,  and  distilled 
over  oak-shavings.  (Schiitz,  Repert.  15,  275.) 

5.  Brandy  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  256  parts 
of  the  mixture  distilled  over  1  pt.  of  Magnesia  alba.  (Zanon,  Repert. 
57,  131.)  Very  good;  but  the  spirit  should  be  left  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  the  magnesia  (calcined  magnesia  is  best)  and  shaken  up, 
then  filtered  and  distilled.  (Pfeffer,  Repert.  65,  95.) 

6.  The  spirit  is  distilled  over  caustic  potash,  best  with  addition  of 
charcoal-powder.  (Gobel,  Schw.  63,  225.)  This  method  is  useful  for 
potato-brandy  and  grain-brandy,  but  not  for  wine-brandy.     (Stickel.) 

7.  The  spirit  is  filtered  through  a  layer  of  powdered  quicklime. 
(Ficinus,  J.pr.  Chem.  8,  410.) 

8.  Brandy  is  distilled  over  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime.  To 
1  pt.  of  bleaching  powder,  previously  triturated  with  water  to  a  paste, 
about  664  pts.  of  brandy  are  added,  and  distilled  after  24  or  48  hours. 
If  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  is  too  small,  fusel-oil  remains  unde^ 
composed;  if  too  large,  certain  products  of  the  decomposition  of  alcohol 
by  chloride  of  lime  pass  over.  (Zeise,  N.  Trs.  7,  1,  145.)  The  residue 
still  smells  of  fusel-oil,  consequently  the  distillation  must  not  be  continued 
too  long.  (Schwacke,  Br.  Arch.  38,  202.)  Chloride  of  lime  serves  also 
for  removing  fusel-oil  from  wine-brandy,  for  which  all  the  other  means, 
excepting  the  use  of  charcoal,  are  useless.  (Stickel.) 

9.  Brandy  is  distilled  over  a  small  quantity  of  mineral  chameleon. 
(J.  Chim  mSd,  0,  568.)  The  odour  of  the  fusel-oil  is  then  replaced  by 
another,  which  is  not  unpleasant.  (Hopff,  Repert.  $6,  67.  —  Comp.  also 
Dobereiner,  Jahrh.  d.  pr.  Pharm.  6,  93.) 

The  presence  of  fusel-oil  in  alcohol  may  be  recognized  by  the  taste, 
especially  after  dilution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water;  and  by  the  odour, 
especially  after  rubbing  it  between  the  hands,  or  letting  it  partially  bum 
Hway.  Alcohol  free  from  fusel-oil  should  remain  clear  when  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  silver  and  exposed  to  sunshine;  but  spirit  of  wine  and  wine- 
brandy  containing  fusel-oil  assume  a  faint  red  tint,  and  brandy  from  cider 
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or  potatoes  becomes  strongly  reddened.  (A.  Vogel>  Kadn,  Arch,  15, 100.) 
—  When  a  solution  of  1  pt.  hydrate  of  potash  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water  is  mixed  with  160  pts.  of  brandy  or  spirit  of  wine  containing  fusel- 
oil,  the  mixture,  after  agitation,  slowly  evaporated  to  15  pts.,  and  the 
residue  mixed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  15  pts.  of  dilute  sulphuric  aeid, 
there  is  evolved,  in  the  case  of  potato-brandy,  a  vapour  having  a  very 
disgusting  odour,  and  producing  when  inhaled,,  constriction  of  the  throat, 
head-ache,  and  giddiness;  in  the  case  of  grain-brandy,  a  vapour  having 
a  disagreeable  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  sour  dough,  and  a  similar 
but  less  powerful  action;  and  in  the  case  of  rum,  arrack,  and  wine- 
brandy  different,  but  always  specific  odours.  In  this  manner,  the  origin 
of  any  sample  of  spirit  not  perfectly  deprived  of  fusel-oil  may  be 
recognized,  even  when  no  particular  odour  can  be  detected  by  ordinary 
examination.  Even  different  wines,  when  evaporated  with  potash  and 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  emit  peculiar  odours,  by  which  they  may  be 
distinguished  one  from  the  other.  (Gdbel,  Schw,  63,  225.) 

I  r.  Of  Dehydrated  or  so-called  JbsobUe  Alcohol.  —  Mere  fractional  dis- 
tillation, however  often  repeated,  never  suffices  to  free  alcohol  completely 
from  water;  for  although  alcohol  boils  at  78°,  its  vapour  nevertheless  takes 
up  by  adhesion  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  corresponding  to  this  tem- 
perature (I.  266).  Hence  the  most  highly  rectified  spirit,  or  ordinary 
alcohol  obtained  by  repeated  distillation,  stiU  exhibits  a  density  of  0*820 
to  0*830.  The  complete  dehydration  of  alcohol  is  effected  by  one  of  the 
three  following  methods: 

1.  By  distilling  the  most  highly  rectified  spirit  over  fixed  substances 
which  have  a  strong  tendency  to  retain  the  water. 

In  this  distillation,  it  is  best  to  use,  not  a  retort,  but  a  still  with  head 
and  condensing  tube  (Schroder,  J^.  Tr.  1,  1  Q5\  or  on  the  small  scale,  a 
flask  with  along  bent  glass  tube  (App.  51),  so  that  nothing  mav  be  lost 
by  spirting. — By  this  process,  if  carbonate  of  potash  or  chloride  of 
calcium  be  used,  the  nature  of  the  alcohol  is  not  altered  and  no  ether  is 
produced.  (Saussure.) 

a.  OarhoTuUe  of  Fotash.  Highly  rectified  spirit  is  shaken  up  with 
iffuited  carbonate  of  potash,  which  forms  a  watery  layer  beneath  the 
fucohol,  or,  at  least,  becomes  pasty.  The  alcohol,  wnose  density  is  then 
0*815,  is  poured  off  into  a  distilling  vessel  containing  twice  the  quantity, 
of  pulverized  and  recently  ignited  carbonate  of  potash,  left  to  stand  for 
24  hours,  and  then  f  of  it  distilled  off.  (Lowitz.  CrelL  Ann.  1796,  1, 
105.) 

b.  Chloride  of  Calcium  fused  or  heated  nearly  to  its  melting  point.  «— 
Equal  parts  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*830  to  0*835 
are  digested,  with  agitation,  till  the  chloride  of  calcium  is  dissolved;  any 
alcohol  that  may  have  passed  over  is  poured  back;  and  then  half  distilled 
off.  (Richter,  Crell.  Ann,  1796,  211;  ^'.  Gegenst.  8,  67.)  —  The  residue 
serves  for  the  partial  dehydration  of  fresh  alcohol.  The  last  portions  of 
alcohol  may  be  separated  from  the  residue  by  adding  water  and  distil- 
ling. —  One  distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium  does  not  render  the  alcohol 
absolute.  4  parts  of  the  most  highly  rectified  spirit  should  therefore  be 
distilled  with  3  pts.  chloride  of  calcium  till  3  pts-  have  passed  over;  and 
these  3  pts.  of  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0*80,  distilled  over  2^  pts.  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, at  the  rate  of  a  drop  in  two  seconds,  till  2  pts.  of  absolute  alcohoL 
have  passed  over,  having  a  density  of  0*795  at  15*5**  C.  (60'  F.)  The 
process  should  be  performed  with  small  quantities  only;  if  large  quantities 
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are  used,  tke  ehloride  of  oalcium  at  tbe  bottom  becomes  too  strongly 
heated  and  gives  up  its  water  again.  (Graham,  Schw.  55,  180.)-— When 
spirit  of  80  p.  c.  is  saturated  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium;  \  of  the 
liquid  distilled  over;  the  distillate  shaken  up  in  a  close  vessel  with  small 
quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper  dehydrated  by  heat;  then  set  aside,  shaken 
up  again,  and  so  forth,  as  long  as  the  sulphate  of  copper  continues  to 
turn  blue,  and  then  again  distilled,  perfectly  anhydrous  alcohol  is 
obtained.  (Casoria,  /.  Chim.  med.  23,  461.) 

0.  Quicklime.  Dehydrates  the  alcohol  completely,  bat  the  distillate 
contains  a  little  lime.  (Dubuc,  Ann.  Chim.  86,  314;  also  Schw,  10,  398; 
also  Oilb,  46,  187.)  Absolute  alcohol  prepared  with  quicklime,  even  if  it 
be  rectified  four  times,  still  retains  lime,  and  leaves  a  white,  crystalline 
residue  of  lime  when  evaporated.  (Boutiguy,  /.   Chim,  mid,  9,  579.) 

t Probably,  however,  only  mechanically  carried  overl.  Lime  yields  abso-' 
ate  alcohol,  it  is  true,  but  the  alcohol  thus  obtained  has  an  empyreumatio 
odour  and  contains  ether  [f];  hence  its  density  at  15*5°  is  only  0*794 
instead  of  0'795.  (Graham.)  To  enable  the  quicklime  to  abstract  all  the 
water,  it  must  first  be  left  in  contact  with  the  alcohol  for  8  days  at  a 
temperature  of  SO"*  to  40°;  it  is  then  converted  into  hydrate  and  fiills  to 
powder.  1  pt.  of  91  p.  c.  alcohol  requires  somewhat  more  than  1  pt.  of 
quicklime,  in  order  to  yield,  after  a  few  days,  alcohol  of  99*2  p.  c. 
by  filtration,  and  absolute  alcohol  by  slow  distillation  in  the  water- 
bath  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  lime.  At  last  hydrated  alcohol  passes 
over,  and  after  several  hours'  distillation  in  the  water-bath,  all  the  alcohol 
is  recovered.  Alcohol  of  94  p.  c.  requires  only  {-  pt.  of  quicklime,  and 
alcohol  of  97  p.  e.  only  xir*  ^^  ^^^  alcohol  has  previously  been  thoroughly 
deprived  of  fusel-oil,  it  does  not  acquire  any  unpleasant  odour  by  being 
treated  with  lime.  (Soubeiran,  /.  JPharm.  25,  1;  also  Ann,  Fharm.  30 ^ 
856;  also  /.  pr.  Chrnn,  17)  91.)  In  this  dehydration  by  lime,  half  of  the 
alcohol  is  retained  by  the  lime  even  at  130°,  but  it  may  be  recovered  by 
distillation  with  water.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm,  23,  34.)— Nolle  (N,  Br, 
Arch.  31,  184.),  removes  the  odour  which  alcohol  acquires  by  distillation 
with  lime,  by  rectifying  it  over  dry  charcoal-powder  and  a  small  quantity 
of  crystallised  tartaric  acid,  which  retains  the  lime  that  has  been  carried 
over.  According  to  Wackenroder  {Arch.  Fharm,  [2],  50,  162),  the  sp. 
gr.  of  absolute  alcohol  dehydrated  by  lime  varies  from  0*7897  to  0*7905 
at  21^) 

d.  Acetate  of  Fokuh,  2  pts.  of  alcohol  of  36^  Bm.  is  digested  with 
rather  more  than  1  pt.  of  fused  acetate  of  potash  till  it  dissolves,  and  ^  of 
the  alcohol  is  distilled  over;  the  distillate  has  a  density  of  0*8002  or  44°  Bm. 
at  12'5°.  If  the  heat  be  continued,  hydrated  alcohol  passes  over,  then 
water,  and  there  remains  fused  acetate  of  potash,  which  after  cooling  may 
be  digested  with  fresh  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  distilled,  &c.  The  spirit 
thus  obtained,  which  has  a  density  of  0*8002,  may,  by  another  distillation 
over  acetate  of  potash,  be  converted  into  spirit  of  46°  Bm.  (Destouches, 
BvM.  Fharm,  1,  19.) 

Alcohol  may  likewise  be  completely  dehydrated  by  distillation  over 
hydrate  of  potash^  hydraie  of  9oda,  or  chloride  of  potasdum,  and  nearly 
dehydrated  by  distillation  over  burnt  gyptum,  anhydrous  atdphaie  of  soda, 
common  aaltf  or  burnt  alum;  the  distillate,  however,  always  contains 
small  quantities  of  these  salts.  (Dubuc.)  [Probably  mechaniodly  carried 
ore?]. 
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5.  By  plaoiug  bydrated  aloohol  under  an  exhausted  Feoeiy^r,  together 
with  a  substance  having  a  strong  attraction  for  water. 

a*  li  chloride  of  calcium  be  used^  the  strength  of  alcohol  increases  in 
4  days  by  5°  to  8^  Bm.;  and  if  the  chloride  of  calcium  be  often  renewed, 
the  aloohol  may  be  brought  to  40°  or  48°  Bm.  (Pajot  Descharmes,  Ann, 
Ckcm.  Phy$,  29,  388;  also  N.  Tr,  13,  1,  802.) 

6.  With  4  ounces  of  alcohol  of  sp.  g.  0*827,  and  9  ounces  of  powdered 

quicklime  spread  out  in  »  bftsln,  5  dftye  ftTo  required  in  euromer  a&d  8  ia. 
winter  to  lower  the  density  to  0*79^  at  16'^°,  beyond  wbioh  it  Fill  pot 
diminish  any  further.  Oil  of  vitriol  or  chloride  of  calcium  cannot  be 
used,  because  it  would  absorb  the  alcohol  as  well  as  the  water.  (Graham). 
If  the  lime  be  renewed  every  week,  the  aloohol,  after  4  weeks,  exhibits, 
at  15«5°.  a  density  of  0795,  and  after  12  weeks  of  0*7988,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  0-790  at  20°.  (A.  Connell,  N'.  Edinb.  Fhil.  J.  19,  162;  also 
J.pr.  Ckem,  5,  205.) 

3.  When  hydrated  alcohol  is  placed  in  a  bladder  and  exposed  to  warm 
air,  the  water  gradually  evaporate^  through  the  bladder,  and  ultimately 
leaves  the  alcohol  anhydrous.  (Sbmmering.)  For  farther  obs^rr^tiQns  on  this 
matter,  vid.  Hydrated  Aleohoi. 

Alcohol,  at  least  when  distilled  over  ohloride  of  oaleluqiy  may,  with 
various  degrees  of  ftusility  aoeording  to  its  origin,  be  brought  to  a  density 
of  0791  at  80°  Wine-brandy  is  easily  brought  to  this  state;  but  grain- 
brandy  eannot  be  brought  lower  than  0*793  or  0*792,  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  impurities  (fusel-oil)  (Meiss^ 
ner). 

Aloohol  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  anhydrous,  if  sulphate  of  oopper 
previously  burnt  white  and  immersed  in  the  alcohol  in  a  close  vessel,  does 
not  recover  its  blue  eolour.  (Gasoria.) 

TroperticM.  Transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  liquid.  When  ^posed 
to  a  very  great  degree  of  cold,  it  becomes  viscid  but  does  not  solidify. 
Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'798  cooled  to  — 90^  by  solid  carbonic  acid,  becomes- 
oily  and  viscid,  and  at  — 99^  resembles  melted  wax;  but  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*820  solidifies  at  this  temperature.  (Mitchell,  SiU,  Am,  J,  1840,  }77; 
also  Ann,  Fharm,  37,  3^6.)  IT,  Despretz  {Compt,  rend,  28, 143^,  observed 
that  absolute  alcohol,  surrounded  by  liquid  nitrous  oxide,  ana  likewise, 
on  all  sides  by  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  became  viscid' 
under  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  on  one  occasion  even  appeared  to  solidify 

on  the  surface  V.— -For  Button's  unsginary  statements  respecting  the  freezing  of 
alcohols  at  —79'*  vid.  Schw,  19,  301. 

Specific  gravity  of  alcohol:  0*791  (Lowitz);  0*792  (Ricbter);  0-791 
at  20*  or  0-793  at  17-5°  (Meissner);  0*7925  at  18''  (Dumas  &  Boullay); 
0-7996  at  15**,  and  0-81796  at  0°  (Kopp);  0*7938  at  15*5^  0*7928  at 
16-8%  and  0790  at  20°  (ConneU);  0-8151  at  0°  (Pierre);  07938  at  15*6^ 
(Fownes).  —  Boiling  point:  78"41°  at  0-76  met.  pressure  (Qay-Lussac): 
76°  at  0*745  met.  (Dumas  k  Bouillay);  77*25°  at  J6"  7*8*'  (Yefin);  78*6^* 
(R,  F.  Marchand);  78*8°  at  27''  9*1  ,  when  a  platinum  wire  is  immersed 
in  it,  so  that  the  bubbles  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  wire;  according  to 
another  observation,  78-4°  at  0*76  met.  (Kopp);  78*3°  at  0  758  mot. 
(Pierre);  77*9*  at  0*76  met.  (Andrews);  784^  (Person).  —  Tension  of 
vapour,  according  toUre  (1.  262,  263);  according  to  Dal  ton:  0*56  English 
inches  of  mercury  at  2  2**;  1*51  in.  at  17*8°;  407  in.  at  35*5°;  11  in. 
at  55  5""',  29*7  in.  at 78-3°;  and  80-2  In.  at  104-5°.—  Vapour-densitv:  1*6133 
^ay-Lussac;  8*1  (DfJton),  ^-Re&acting  power  of  the  vapour  (1 ,95)-^'^ 
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Aloobol  18  a  yexy  bad  conductor  of  electricitj.     Its  enlirening  odoar, 
burning  astringent  taste^  and  intoxicating  action  are  well  known. 

Macaire  & 
Damu  &  Ure.  Maroet. 

Saossnre.  Boollaj.      sp.gr.  0-812.  sp.gr.  0*820. 

4C 24  ....  52-18    51-98    5237     4785    48-8 

6H 6  ....  13-04    13-70    1331     1224    11-3 

2  0 16  ....  34-78     34-32    34-61     39-91     39-9 

C*H«0«.  46  ....100-00    100-00    100-29    10000    100-0 

VoL         Density.  Vol.        Density. 

C-vrnpour 4    ....     1*6640  Ethylene-gat  ....     1     ....    0-9706 

H-gu 6    ....    0*4158  Vapour  of  Water    1     ....    0-6239 

O-gaa 1     ....     1*1093 

Alcohol-y^our ....     2    ....    3*1891  1     ....     1*5945 

1     ....     1*5945 

Respecting  the  constitution  of  alcohol^  compare  the  observations  already 
made  on  that  of  ether  (p.  176).  According  to  the  system  adopted  in  this 
work,  it  is  re^;arded  as  ethylene,  OH^^  to  which  are  attached  2H  and  20, 
bnt  not  combined  in  the  form  of  water,  —  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  OH'0,H'0 
(VII.  32  to  35).  According  to  Dumas  &  Boullay,  it  is  C*H*+2Aq; 
according  to  the  ethyl-theory,  it  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl = 
C^H^O  +  Aq,  containing,  therefore,  1  At.  water  already  formed.  Mala- 
guti  (Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  70*400),  gives  the  preference  to  the  formula 
OH»0,H*-f  Aq.  according  to  which  it  is  formed  from  ether,  C*H'0,H*,  by 
the  addition  of  1  At.  water.-— IT.  According  to  Williamson,  Chancel,  and 
Gerhardt,  alcohol  is  water  in  which  1  At.  H  is  replaced  by  ethyl,  so  that, 
adopting  Gerhardt*s  atomic  weights,  given  on  page  28,  vol.  VII,  its 

rational  formula  is     rj  jO;  {vid.  VII.  17,  18;  also  Etherijication,  p.  236, 

of  this  volume).  ^ 

That  alcohol  is  a  hydrate  of  ether  or  oxide  of  ethyl,  appears  from  the 
following  considerations:  Substances  which  absorb  water  or  its  elements 
with  avidity,  such  as  fluoride  of  boron  or  chloride  of  zinc,  convert  alcohol 
into  ether  when  they  are  heated  with  it;  other  bodies,  such  as  sulphuric 
acid,  decompose  the  hydrate  of  ether  by  abstracting  the  ether.  The 
electric  current  eliminates  hydrogen  gas  at  the  negative  pole,  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  contained  in  the  alcohol.  (Liebig,  Jnn, 
Fharm.  9,  1;  19,  270;  23,  24.)  —  These  and  similar  reasons  do  not,  how- 
ever, compel  us  to  admit  the  existence  of  ready-formed  water  in  absolute 
alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  adduced  by  Mitscherlich  (N.  Ann. 
Chim.  JPhj/8.  7,  12),  that  the  solution  of  ether  in  water  does  not  produce 
dilute  alcohol,  is  unfavourable  to  such  a  supposition.  H.  Rose  {Fogg. 
48,  468),  indeed,  compares  ether  with  an  ignited  oxide,  which  no  longer 
forms  a  hydrate  when  brought  in  contact  with  water.  Such  an  oxide, 
however,  remains  quite  unaltered  in  the  water,  whereas  the  ether  dis- 
solves, {comp.  also  Laurent,  Rev.  scientif,  14,  333.)  If  alcohol  were  a 
hydrate  of  ether^  substances  which  have  a  strong  attraction  for  water 
should  in  other  respects  act  upon  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  same  manner.  But 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  besides  formiog  isethionic  acid  and  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid,  forms  oil  of  wine  with  ether;  but  with  alcohol,  not  a  trace 
of  wine-oil,  but  sulphate  of  carbyl,  C*H,4S0*.  (Magnus,  47,  509.) 
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Decampodtums.  I,  By  a  red  hecU.  Alcohol-yapour^  passed  through 
a  red-hot  glass  or  porcelain  tube,  yields  carbonio  oxide^  water,  hydrogen, 
marsh-gas^  olefiant  gas,  naphthaline,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  charcoal. 
The  products  vary  according  to  the  temperature  and  the  nature  of  the 
tube,  also  according  to  the  substances  contained  within  it.  The  aboye- 
mentioned  products  may  be  formed  in  the  manner  represented  by  the 
following  equations: 

Carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  and  marsh-gas: 

C<HW  -  2CO  +  2H  +  OR*. 
Carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  and  olefiant  gas: 

2C*HW  -  4C0  +  8H  +  C*W. 
Hydrogen  gas  and  aldehyde: 

C*H»03  =  C<H*0*  +  2H. 

At  a  higher  temperature,  the  marsh  gas  and  olefiant  gas  may  deposit 
charcoal,  and  form  small  quantities  of  other  hydrocarbons,  such  as  naphtha- 
line and  oil,  containing  a  larger  number  of  carbon-atoms.  (VII.  43.) 

Alcohol  vapour  does  not  undergo  decomposition  at  300°  in  a  tube 
filled  with  fragments  of  porcelain;  but  it  gives  off  gas  even  at  220°,  if  the 
tube  contains  spongy  platinum.  (Reiset  &  Millon,  N,  Ann.  Chim.  IPhys. 
8, 290.)  —  Alcohol  remains  unaltered  when  heated  to  240^  in  a  sealed  glass 
tube,  either  with  or  without  chloride  of  calcium.  (Magnus.) 

Alcohol  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  empty  glass  tube,  yields 
neither  empjrreumatic  oil  nor  charcoal,  but  (together  with  undecom- 
posed  alcohol)  a  ffas  of  sp.  gr.,  0*436,  which  bums  with  a  pale  flame 
like  that  of  alcohol,  does  not  form  Dutch  liquid  when  mixed  with  olefiant 
gas  in  the  dark,  or  yield  olefiant  gas  when  passed  through  a  red-hot 
pipe-tube.  But  if  the  glass  tube  contains  fragments  of  an  earthen  pipe, 
or  alumina,  or  silica  (lime,  magnesia,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  charcoal,  are 
without  action  upon  it),  or  if  an  earthen  ]pipe  be  used,  which  can  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  glass  tube,  a  gaseous  mixture  is  obtained,  from  which 
chlorine  in  the  dark  condenses  a  large  quantity  of  olefiant  gas  in  the  form 
of  oil,  leaving  a  residual  gas  which  bums  merely  with  a  bluish  flame. 
(Deiman.  &c.  CreU,  Ann.  1795,  2,  312,  and  430.) 

Alconol  vapour  passed  through  a  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  fflass  does 
not  decompose  at  130°,  but  at  a  dull  red  heat  yields  aldehyde,  water, 
and  a  combustible  gas.  (Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  7.) 

81*37  grammes  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*832  at  17°  (containing,  there- 
fore, 11*23  grammes  of  water),  passed  slowly  in  the  state  of  vapour 
through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  yields:  a.  Deposited  in  the  tube; 
0*05  grm.  carbon;  h.  In  the  long  ^lass  tube  connected  with  it,  and  sur- 
rounded with  ice;  0*41  grm.  of  oil,  partly  liquid,  partly  crystallized  in 
delicate  laminsB  (naphthalin,  according  to  Reichenbach)J  c.  In  the  tubu- 
lated receiver  connected  therewith:  17*24  grm.  of  colourless  water,  con- 
taining 0'65  grm.  undecomposed  alcohol,  and  0*05  grm.  acetic  acid;  d.  In 
a  bell-jar,  closed  at  the  bottom  with  water,  under  which  there  dips  a 
eas-delivery  tube  proceeding  from  the  receiver,  and  passing  under  the 
jar:  a  gaseous  mixture  which,  in  the  moist  state,  at  11*25°,  and  under  a 
pressure  of  0*7257  met.,  measures  87*07  litres,  and  weighs  60*25  gr. 
This  gas  contains  no  carbonic  acid,  or  at  most  ^  per  cent.;  and  100 
volumes  of  it  exploded  with  oxygen  gas  consume  122  vol.  oxygen,  aud 
produce  81*15  vol.  carbouic  acid.  (Saussure.)  Calculating  from  these 
data,  and  according  to  the  mles  given  on  page  251,  Vol.  VII,  we 
find  that  100  volumes  of  the  gaseous  mixture  contain  of  hydrogen, 
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100-^8M5=;:18-8«  vol.;  of  mttrab-gas:  ^^  '  ^^3^"""^^^  :b  48;  mi  ^f 

oarbonie  oxide:  8M5  — 48  =  d8'15.  The  specific  grayit j  of  a  mixturo  of 
18'85  vol.  hydrogen  gas,  48  vol.  marsh-gas,  and  83'15  carbonic  oxide,  is  by 
calculation,  0' 601.  Saussare  found  that  one  litre  of  the  gas  which  he 
obtained  weighed  0*75804  grm.  in  the  dry  state  at  0*  and  ander  0'76 
met.  pressure;  hence  the  specific  gravity  is  0*584,  a  result  agreeing - 
tolerably  well  with  the  preceding. 

Hy({rated  alcohol  passed  through  a  tube  at  a  low  red  heat,  yields  but 
little  naphthalin;  but  absolute  aloohol  passed  through  a  white«hot  tube, 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  naphthalin  in  colourless  needles  and  laminse, 
together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  brown  empyreai&atiQ  oiL 
(Keichenbach,  Schw,  61,  493.) 

Compare  also  Priestley  {Natur.  Phil.  S,  146)  and  Vauquelin,  {Fourcroy,  Syti, 
8,  155)  who  ipoke  of  the  naphthalin  orystali  aa  a  conereta  Tolatila  oU. 

IT  Berthelot  (iV.  Ann.  Ckim.  Fhya.  B8,  295)  has  also  examined  the 
products  obtained  by  passing  aloohol  vapour  through  a  red-hot  poreelaia 
tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone;  the  products  of  the  deoom- 
sition  were  collected  in  oooled  vessels  oontainine^  various  reagents. 
Among  them  were  found:  Naphthalin;  bensol  (whioh,  by  being  passed 
into  fuming  nitric  acid,  was  converted  inte  nitrobencol);  phenol;  aoetio 
acid  ? ;  aldehyde;  a  yellowish  solid  substance,  whose  ethereal  solution 
exhibited  dichroism  of  yellow  and  blue;  a  yellowish  brown  substence 
having  an  alliaceous  odour  something  like  that  of  the  oils  contained  in 
wood-spirit,  and  consisting  of  a  solid  and  a  liquid  body  mixed  together. 
The  evolved  gases  consisted  of  defiant  gas,  wnich  formed  a  third  of  the 
whole,  and  of  hydrogen,  carbonio  oxide,  and  probably  marsh-gas;  they 
smelt  very  much  like  sea-fish.  IT 

2.  Electricity,  Anhydrous  alcohol  completely  steps  the  current  of  a 
weak  galvanic  battery,  but  in  the  circuit  of  a  battery  consisting  of  many 
pairs  of  plates,  it  very  slowly  gives  off  hvdrogen  at  the  negative  pole, 
the  current  being  at  the  same  time  greatty  weakened,  so  that  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  but  slightly  afiTected.  No  gas  is  evolved  at  the  positive 
pole,  but  a  resin  is  formed  there,  which  remains  behind  when  the  liquid 
IS  evaporated.  (Connell.) 

If  two  parallel  platinum  plates  be  introduced  as  electrodes  inte 
alcohol  of  sp.  St,  0*790  at  20^  their  surfaces  being  from  -^  to  ^^^  of  an 
inch  apart,  and  the  current  of  a  battery  of  216  pairs  of  4- inch  plates 
made  to  act  on  the  liauid,  no  gas  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole,  but 
hydrogen  escapes  very  slowly  at  the  negative  pole.  —  In  alcohol  of  sp,  gr. 
0-7928  at  18*9  ,  if  the  plates  are  from  Vy  *^t^;  ^^  ^^^^  -j^  of  an  inch 
apart,  hydrogen  gas  will  still  be  evolved  under  the  influence  of  a  current 
of  the  same  strength;  the  quantity  evolved  is,  indeed,  somewhat  greater 
than  in  the  former  case,  but  yet  amounts  to  only  0*2  or  0*3  of  an  inch  in 
an  hour.  At  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  alcohol  boils  for  a  while. 
The  evolved  gas  is  pure  hydrogen  (not  defiant  gas,  as  stated  by  Richter) 
mixed  only  with  a  small  portion  of  air  which  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
alcohol.  After  an  hour's  action,  the  alcohol  exhibits  an  ethereal  odour, 
and  when  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  evaporated,  leavos  a  small  quan- 
tity of  yellow  resin.  If  the  same  alcohol  oe  subjected  to  the  action  of 
72  pairs  of  4>inch  plates,  the  evolution  of  gas  continues  under  the  same 
circumstances  for  only  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  alcohol  merely  becomes 
warm,  but  does  not  boil;  even  with  50  pairs,  a  slight  evolution  of  gas  is 
perceptible,  but  it  laste  only  a  minute  or  two.  (Connell.) 
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When  a  ourrent  from  80  pairs  of  plates,  each  haying  a  snrfaee  of 
16  sqnare  inches,  acts  hj  means  of  two  platinum  wires  ^  of  a  line  apart, 
upon  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'789,  sparks  appear  at  first,  and  a  combustible 
gas  is  evolved  at  the  negative  pole;  but  the  alcohol  appears  to  remain 
unaltered.  (LUdersdorff,  Po^g,  19,  77.) 

The  more  dilute  the  alcohol,  the  less  resistance  does  it  oflfer  to  the 
passage  of  the  current,  and  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
evolved  at  the  negative  pole;  when  the  quantity  of  water  present  is 
comparatively  large,  oxygen  is  likewise  evolved  at  the  positive  pole,  but 
its  quantity  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  hydrogen.  Alde- 
hyde, acetic  acid,  and  other  products  of  decomposition,  appear  to  be 
produced  at  the  same  time. 

Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*809,  exposed  to  the  current  of  an  80-pair  battery, 
gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas  at  the  negative  pole,  but  nothing  at  the 
positive  pole;  after  8  days*  action,  it  acquires  the  odour  of  fenugreek,  and 
of  the  flowers  of  Saponaria  off,,  and  reddens  litmus.  Alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*818  to  0*984  gives  off  gas  still  more  abundantly,  but  only  at  the  nega- 
tive pole,  and  smells  and  tastes  very  much  like  nitrous  ether;  when 
distilled,  it  yields  a  liquid  smelling  strongly  of  ether,  perhaps  containing 
oxygen-ether  [aldehyde],  and  leaves  acetic  acid.  If  the  positive  pole 
consists  of  zinc  or  lead,  the  metal  becomes  oxidised,  and  the  alcohol 
remains  unaltered.  (LUdersdorff,  Schw,  33,  622;  further,  Pogg,  19,  77.) 

Hydrated  alcohol  gives  off  hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  a  weaker 
current  than  absolute  alcohol  does,  and  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water 
in  equal  parts,  likewise  gives  off  a  gas  at  the  positive  pole,  but  in  very 
small  quantity.  Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*830,  exposed  to  the  current  of  50 
pairs  of  4-inch  plates,  with  platinum  poles  -^  of  an  inch  apart,  gives  off 
out  a  small  quantity  of  gas  at  the  negative  pole,  and  only  when  heated 
nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  (Gonnell.) 

The  addition  of  iodine,  acids,  alkalis,  metallic  iodides,  chlorides, 
and  oxygen-salts,  likewise  increases  considerably  the  decomposibility  of 
alcohol  by  the  electric  current,  besides  giving  rise  to  peculiar  pheno- 
mena. 

Alcohol  containing  iodine  does  not  give  off  hydrogen  at  the  negative 
pole  under  the  influence  of  a  battery  of  50  pairs  of  2-inch  plates. 
(ConnelL) 

Alcohol  containing  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid  acquires  a  strone 
alliaceous  odour  when  acted  upon  by  the  electric  current.  (Liidersdorff.) 
[xanthic  acid  1]. 

Small  quantities  of  boracic  or  arsenic  acid  facilitate  the  decom* 
position  of  absolute  alcohol  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  the  negative 
pole.  (Connell.) 

A  mixture  of  2  voL  alcohol,  1  vol.  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  small  16-pair  battery,  the  positive 
pole  of  which  consists  of  recently  ignited  spongy  platinum,  gives  off  a 
large  quantity  of  hydrogen  at  the  neefative  pole,  but  at  the  positive  pole 
only  a  few  bubbles  of  oxygen  at  the  beginning,  and  only  when  this  pole 
is  immersed  in  the  liquid  after  the  negative  pole;  but  if  a  platinum  wire 
be  used  as  the  positive  pole  instead  of  spongy  platinum,  an  evolution  of 
oxygen  takes  place.  The  spongy  platinum,  after  the  experiment,  smells  like 
acetal;  moreover,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  formiate  of  ethyl,  and  acetate  of 
ethyl,  appear  to  be  produced.  The  odour  of  acetal  is  apparent,  even  when 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  present.  A  mixture  of  2  vol.  alcohol, 
1  vol.  water;  and  1  vol.  sulphuric  acid,  behaves  in  a  similar  manner.    A 
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tnixture  of  equal  yolames  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*35,  gives 
oS  no  gas  at  either  of  the  electrodes  if  thej  consist  of  recently  ignited 
spongy  platinum;  if  platinum  wires  be  used,  only  the  negative  pole  gives 
off  gas,  little  or  none  being  given  off  at  the  positive  pole.  With  equal 
measures  of  alcohol,  nitric  acid  and  water,  the  negative  spongy  platinum 
gives  off  hydrogen;  while  little  or  no  gas  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole, 
whether  it  consists  of  spongy  platinum  or  of  platinum  wire.  In  a  mix- 
ture of  1  vol,  alcohol,  1  vol.  water,  and  6  vols,  nitric  acid,  the  negative 
spongy  platinum  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  but  the  positive  pole 
yields  no  gas  if  it  consists  of  spongy  platinum,  a  small  quantity  if  it 
consists  of  platinum  wire,  more  if  it  consists  of  gold  wire,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen  if  it  consists  of  iron  wire.  Hence  it  appears  that 
platinum  facilitates  the  action  of  nascent  oxygen  upon  alcohol,  whereas 
passive  iron  does  not.  (Schbnbein,  Pog^.  47,  563.) 

A  mixture  of  alchohol  and  ammonia  in  equal  parts  is  converted,  in 
the  voltaic  circuit,  into  a  liquid,  which  is  no  longer  inflammable,  has  an 
offensive  odour  and  bitter  taste,  and  leaves  a  fatty  residue  when  evapo- 
rated. (Liidersdorff.) 

Alcohol  containing  potash  yields  at  the  positive  pole  the  same  resin 

{resin  of  aldehyde]  that  is  produced  by  treating  aldehyde  with  potash. 
Dobereiner,  Fogg.  24,  G09.) 

Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'700,  which,  when  exposed  in  the  pure  state  to  the 
current  produced  by  216  pairs  of  4-inch  plates,  with  electrodes  of  plati- 
num-foil placed  between  ^  and  -^^  of  an  inch  apart,  gives  off  very  little 
gas,  yields  a  larger  quantity  when  only  fTf-.^Tnr  P^-  ^^  hydrate  of  potash 
is  dissolved  in  it;  with  -nnnr  ^^  potash-hydrate,  72  pairs  of  4-inch  plates, 
with  platinum-poles  -^  of  an  inch  apart,  produce  half  a  cubic  inch  of 
hydrogen  gas  in  10  minutes;  with  -^^  potash-hydrate,  they  make  the 
alcohol  boil  for  a  while,  and  yield  1  cub.  in.  hydrogen  (not  defiant  gas) 
in  15  minutes.  Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0 '835... 0 '840,  in  which -|-^  pt.  of 
potash-hydrate  is  dissolved,  yields  at  first  a  small  Quantity  of  oxygen  gas, 
amounting  to  only  ^-^  of  the  hydrogen  evolved.  This  evolution  of 
hydrogen  is  accompanied  by  deposition  of  carbonate  of  potash  at  the 
negative  pole,  and  the  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  resin,  which 
imparts  to  the  liquid  first  a  light  and  then  a  dark  red  colour,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  by  dissolving  the  residue  in  water, 
and  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  (Connell.) 

The  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  evolved  from  absolute  alcohol  mixed 
with  hydrate  of  potash,  is  much  too  large  to  be  derived  from  the  water  in 
the  hydrate  of  potash.  Even  when  a  smsbll  quantity  of  potassium  is  dissolved 
iu  alcohol  of  sp.gr.  0*7918  at  18*9^  (whereby  1  At.  hydrogen  is  expelled 
from  the  alcohol,  and  the  compound  C^H^KO'  formed),  such  that  the  quan- 
tity of  potassium  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  shall,  when  reckoned  as  potash, 
amount  to  ^^  of  the  alcohol,  this  solution,  when  acted  upon  by  72  pairs 
of  4-inch  plates,  gives  off  0*8  cub.  in.  of  gas  in  65  minutes;  if  the  quan- 
tity of  potash  is  equal  to  j^-^  of  the  alcohol,  the  gas  evolved  in  the  same 
time  amounts  to  0*99  cub.  in.  The  formation  of  gas,  however,  ceases 
entirely  after  the  action  has  gone  on  for  an  hour;  but  it  may  be  several 
times  renewed  by  adding  a  fresh  portion  of  potassium,  and  renewing  the 
charge  of  the  battery.  Resin  is  also  formed  at  the  positive  pole  when 
potassium  is  dissolved  in  the  alcohoL  This  experiment  with  potassium 
shows  in  the  most  convincing  manner  that  alcohol,  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  electric  current,  is  capable  of  evolving  hydrogen  from  its 
own  substance.  (Connell.) 
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If  the  dame  electric  current  be  passed  tbroagh  two  Toltameters 
(App.  29),  the  one  containing  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid^ 
the  other  absolute  alcohol,  whose  conducting  power  [decomposibility,] 
has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  boracic 
acid,  iodide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  calcium,  or  nitrate  oi  lime,  as 
much  or  nearly  as  much  hydrogen  is  given  off  in  a  given  time  at  the 
negative  pole  in  the  alcohol  as  in  the  acidulated  water;  e.  g.  30  :35  j 
32  :  34.  (Gonnell.) 

The  chlorides  and  iodides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  much  less  quickly 
decomposed  in  their  solutions  in  absolute  alcohol,  than  in  their  aqueous 
solutions,  and  yield  at  the  negative  pole,  hydrogen  gas  and  alksdi  [or 
potassium-alcohol,  C^H^KO^?],  and  at  the  positive  pole,  chlorine  or 
iodine,  which  mix  with  the  liquid  there  present  (the  iodine  producing  a 
brown  colour),  and  produce  a  further  action.  —  When  the  alcohol  contains 
chloride  of  calcium  (or  nitrate  of  lime),  the  negative  pole  becomes 
covered  with  lime,  which,  being  a  non-conductor,  stops  the  current. 
In  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  magnesia  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  transparent  crystalline  layer,  resembling  native  hydrate 
of  magnesia.  (Connell.)  [Are  not  these  deposits  more  probably  C*H'CaO' 
and  C*H*MgO*?].  —  When  a  solution  1  pt.  iodide  of  potassium  in  40  pts. 
absolute  alcohol  is  placed  in  a  cup  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of 
tho  battery,  and  also  by  means  of  two  bundles  of  asbestus  with  two 
cups  containing  water,  in  the  last  of  which  the  positive  pole  is  immersed, 
gas  is  evolved  at  both  poles ;  the  liquid  in  the  first  cup  acquires  an  alka- 
line, the  other  two  an  acid  reaction,  and  the  last  becomes  brown  from 
separation  of  iodine,  which  by  the  secondary  action  of  the  oxygen  there 
evolved,  is  subsequently  converted  into  iodic  acid.  (Connell.)  [Tho 
potassium  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  move  towards  the  negative 
pole ;  the  iodine  and  the  oxygen  of  the  water  towards  the  positive  pole ; 
the  potassium  at  the  negative  pole  decomposes  the  alcohol  into  hydrogen 
and  C*H*KO' ;  the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole ; 
the  iodine,  at  the  boundary  between  the  first  and  second  cup,  takes  up 
hydrogen  from  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  then  goes  towards  the 
positive  pole,  while,  at  the  same  time,  hydriodic  acid  is  formed  in  the 
middle  cup,  and  travelling  further  towards  the  positive  pole,  likewise 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  positive  cup ;  lastly,  iodine  combined  with 
hydrogen  arrives  at  the  positive  pole,  is  there  separated,  and  partly 
converted  into  iodic  acid  by  the  oxygen  there  also  evolved.] — Connell 
describes  also  a  number  of  similar  experiments  with  alcoholic  iodide  of 
potassium,  hydriodic  acid,  and  chloride  of  calcium,  by  which  he  endea- 
vours  to  show  that,  in  all  cases,  only  the  water  is  directly  decomposed, 
viz.,  the  water  in  the  first  cup,  which  he  supposes  to  exist  ready  formed 
in  the  absolute  alcohol.  The  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime  in  absolute 
alcohol  yields  hydrogen  gas  and  lime  [or  C^HK/aO'1]  at  the  negative 
pole,  and  nitric  acid,  but  no  gas  at  the  positive  pole ;  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  zinc  In  absolute  alcohol  yields  a  smaller  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas 
at  the  negative  pole,  together  with  zinc  and  zinc-oxide,  [or  &H^ZnO'  ?] 
(Connell .) 

Since  ether  is  not  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  whereas  the 
most  anhydrous  alcohol  that  can  be  obtained  is  probably  decomposed 
thereby,  Connell  concludes  that  alcohol  contains  water  ready  formed,  and 
is  in  fact  a  hydrate  of  ether ;  that  the  oxygen  evolved  from  this  water  is 
not  set  free  at  the  positive  pole,  but  exerts  a  decomposing  action  on  the 
alcohol  there  situated,  the  result  of  which  is  the. formation  of  a  resin. 
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But  it  if  also  poiriUe  tliat  aloohol,  in  which  there  is  no  neoeflsity  for 
ftnppodog  the  existence  of  water  ready  formed,  may  be  resolyed  into 
hydrogen  at  the  negatiye  pole,  and  a  dehjdrogenated  alcohol,  probably 
aldehyde,  (which  view  ia  corroborated  bjr  the  experimenta  of  Luderadorff ) 
at  the  positive  pole ;  this  body  may,  in  presence  of  water,  be  converted 
by  the  oxygen  evolved  therefrom  into  acetic  acid|  and  in  presence  of 
potash,  into  aldehyde-resin. 

A  solution  of  shellac  in  absolute  alcohol  is  decomposed  by  the  electric 
current  with  even  greater  difficulty  than  pure  absolute  alcohoL  (Hisinger 
Sc  Berselius.) 

S,  ComhiuUon,  Alcohol  set  on  fire  by  the  electric  spark  or  by  a 
flaming  body  bums  in  the  air  with  a  dull  blue  flame,  and  is  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Even  if  the  supply  of  air  be  limited,  the 
alcohol  does  not  readily  deposit  soot ;  but  absolute  alcohol  deposits  it 
more  readily  than  ordinary  spirit.  (Saussure.)  The  water  produced  by 
the  combustion  amounts  to  more  than  the  alcohol  burnt,  a  fact  observed 
by  the  older  chemists ;  for  46  pts.  of  alcohol  contain  6  pts.  hydrogen, 
which  produce  54  water.  In  the  condensed  water  Saussure  found  traces 
of  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  potash,  and  lime.  The  potash  and  lime  must 
have  proceeded  from  accidental  impurities ;  the  acetic  acid  probably  from 
imperfect  combustion  of  the  alcohol;  the  ammonia  perhaps  from  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
alcohol. 

In  oxygen  gas  the  combustion  is  attended  with  very  great  evolution 
of  heat  Hence  its  application  first  by  Marcet,  {Ann.  ^il.  2,  99  ;  also 
Schw,  11,  45)  and  afterwards  by  Stromeyer  {Schw.  10,  270}  to  produce 
an  extremely  high  temperature,  by  feeding  an  alcohol  flame  with  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas.  {Marcet s  Blowpipe.)  —  Alcohol  vapour  difiiised 
through  heated  air  or  oxygen  gas  explodes  on  the  approach  of  a  flaming 
body ;  if  the  air  or  oxygen  is  saturated  with  the  vapour,  the  mixture 
likewise  explodes  when  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  it.  —  Oxygen 
gas,  saturated  with  alcohol- vapour  at  21^,  may  still  be  exploded  by  the 
electric  spark,  if  an  excess  of  alcohol  or  \  vol.  hydrogen  gas  is  added  to 
it.  (Saussure.) 

Impetfeet  CkmUnuUon.  When  alcohol  or  its  vapour  comes  in  contact 
with  air,  and  with  platinum  and  certain  other  metals^  some  of  which  act 
at  ordinary,  some  at  higher  temperatures,  the  action  being  in  all  cases 
more  powerful  as  the  sunaoe  exposed  is  larger,  an  imperfect  oxidation  of 
the  alcohol  is  produced  at  this  surface,  whereby  the  metals  are  generally 
heated  to  redness,  and  the  alcohol  is  converted,  not  only  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  but  likewise  into  aldehyde,  aoetal,  acetic  acid,  formio 
acid,  acetic  ether,  and  empyreumatio  oil. 

When  E.  Davy's  Plahnunirblack  (vi.  278,  c,  a)  is  shaken  on  paper 
moistened  vrith  alcohol,  it  makes  a  hissing  noise  and  becomes  red-hot, 
and  if  it  does  not  set  fire  to  the  aloohol,  continues  to  glow,  and  produce 
acetic  acid  as  long  as  there  is  any  alcohol  left.  (Edm.  Davy,  Sekw,  81, 
840.)  —  If  the  platinum -black  be  first  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  or  immediately  covered  completely  with  alcohol,  the  ignition  and 
consequently  the  more  complete  combustion  of  the  alcohol  is  prevented, 
and  the  alcohol  is  entirely  converted,  with  evolution  of  heat,  into  acetic 
acid.  The  platinum-black  remains  unaltered  in  this  action,  and  may  be 
need  repeatedly  to  convert  fresh  quantities  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 
(W.  Ddbereiner,  Sckw.  a3,  414 ;  also  GM.  72, 184.) 
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The  platinnm'blaok  is  charged  with  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  as  it 
gives  this  oxygen  to  the  alcohol,  oontinuallj  takes  np  fresh  portions  from 
the  air.  (Compare  Belarive's  theory  of  the  action  of  platinam,  II.  56). 
4  at.  oxygen  combine  with  the  elements  of  1  at.  alcohol,  forming  1  at. 
acetic  acid  and  2  at.  water. 

C*H«0«  +  O*  -  C<H*0*  +  2H0. 

The  formation  of  acetic  acid  appears  to  be  preceded  by  thai  of 
aldehyde.  The  platinum-black  becomes  heated  when  thoroughly  moistened 
with  alcohol  or  with  liquids  containing  alcohol,  sets  free  a  lar^e  quantity 
of  gas,  probably  consisting  of  nitrogen  from  the  absorbed  air  [?],  and 
acquires  a  kind  of  fermenting  motion,  the  gas^bubbles  raising  up  the 
pasty  mass,  and  bursting  upon  its  surface,  and  continuing  to  escape  till 
the  alcohol  is  completely  acidified.  Acetic  acid  does  not  produce  these 
phenomena  unless  it  contains  alcohol.  (W.  Dbbereiner,  Schw,  63,  477.) 

Dbhereiners  Vin^ar-lamp,  To  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  filled  with 
absolute  alcohol  is  adapted  a  glass  funnel,  in  which  are  placed  from  20 
to  30  grains  of  slightly  moistened  platinum-black,  to  which  the  alcohol 
is  brought  from  the  bottle  by  a  simple  cotton-wick.  The  bottle  is  placed 
upon  a  dish,  on  which  a  bell-jar  is  inverted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit 
of  a  certain  circulation  of  air.  Vapour  of  very  strong  and  pure  acetic 
acid  is  then  evolved,  condenses  on  the  sides  of  the  jar,  and  collects  in  the 
dish.  As  the  platinum-black  retains  its  power,  it  may  be  used  to  pre- 
pare any  required  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  even  on  the  large  scale  {vid. 
Acetic  acid),     (Dobereiner,  Schw.  47|  1 20  ;  Kastn,  Arch,  9,  842.) 

Platinum-black  affords  therefore  an  excellent  means  of  discovering 
the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol  in  the  air  or  in  watery  liquids. 
If  4  grains  of  platinum-black,  contained  in  a  small  basin,  be  introauced 
into  4  cubic  inches  of  air,  in  which  1  grain  of  alcohol  nas  evaporated, 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  become  covered  iu  a  few  minutes  with  the  acetic 
acid  produced  by  oxidation  of  the  alcohol.  When  weighed  quantities  of 
wine  or  beer  are  placed  in  connection  with  a  graduated  bell-jar  filled  with 
oxygen  and  containing  platinum-black,  as  long  as  oxygen  gas  continues 
to  DC  absorbed,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  absorbed  gives  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquidi,  inasmuch  as  46  pts.  of  alcohol  take 
up  32  of  oxygen.  (Dobereiner,  Schw.  54,  416.) 

£v«n  if  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid 
by  the  slow  combustion  induced  by  platinum-black,  there  are  still  several 
other  products  formed. 

If  the  combustion  takes  place  in  a  space  containing  aqueous  potash, 
the  liquid  becomes  yellow  in  conaeqaenoe  of  the  formation  of  a  resin. 
(Liebig,  Pogf.  17,  105  to  106.  —  Mag,  Phartii.  34,  65.) 

If  the  supply  of  air  be  deficient,  aldehyde  is  formed;  and  this,  by 
the  further  action  of  the  platinum-black  and  of  osnrgen  gas,  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  acetic  acid,  unless  it  be  absorbed  by  caustic  pot- 
ash, in  whidi  case  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  resin  [resin  of  aldehyde], 
(Dobereiner,  Sdiw.  63,  223.) 

If  a  number  of  watch-glasses  containing  moist  platinum-black,  be 
placed  above  a  dish  containing  alcohol,  and  a  bell-jar  open  at  the  top  be 
inverted  over  them,  the  alcohol  turns  sour  in  a  few  weeks,  and  is  found 
to  contain  acetic  acid,  aldehyde,  acetal  and  acetic  ether.  For,  by  neutral- 
izing with  chalk,  saturating  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distillation, 
a  liquid  is  obtained,  whose  boiling  point  rises,  when  it  is  heated,  from  14° 
to  94^    If  the  half  of  this  liquid  be  distilled  off,  the  distillate  yields  with 
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ammoniacal  gas,  crystals  of  aldehyde- ammonia,  and  the  residaal  half 
contains  acetal^  (which  passes  07er  at  94^,)  and  a  small  quantity  of  acetic 
ether.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm.  14^  138  and  155.); 

If  the  vaponr  of  alcohol  is  in  excess^  acetic  ether  is  likewise  prodaoed. 
(Schweig^r-Seidel,  Schw,  63,  150.) 

Gonnell  {N,  Ed.  PhU,  J.  14,  241),  supposes  that  formic  acid  is  like- 
wise produced. 

Remarkable  also  is  the  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  Borsdorf  apples 
or  very  old  wine,  which  is  produced  in  this  formation  of  acetic  acid;  the 
same  was  also  once  observed  by  B5ttger  on  moistening  sulphide  of  pla- 
tinum with  alcohol. 

Other  kinds  of  platinum-black  and  substances  allied  thereto,  act  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  E.  Davy's  platinum-black. 

Platmum-black,  1,  a  (VI.  277;  obtained  from  the  alloy  of  zinc  and 
platinum,  sets  fire  to  alcohol  vapour  mixed  with  air;  when  moistened 
with  alcohol,  it  becomes  red-hot,  and  exhales  osmic  as  well  as  acetic 
acid;  when  mixed  to  a  pasty  consistence  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
alcohol,  and  spread  out  in  the  air,  it  gives  off  acetic  acid  without 
becoming  red-hot.  (W.  Ddbereiner,  Pogg,  37,  548,  and  Ann.  Pharm. 
17,  67.)  —  Berzelius's  platinum-black,  t,  c,  previously  freed  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  potash,  sets  fire  to  alcohol  vapour;  and  when  immersed  in 
it  after  being  moistened  with  water,  produces  acetic  acid,  as  also  docs 
Berzelius^s  platinum-black,  1,  d.  (W.  Dobereiner,  Pogg,  36,  308.) 

Platinum-black,  No.  2,  moistened  with  alcohol,  neither  becomes  red- 
hot  nor  produces  acetic  acid;  nevertheless  it  exerts  a  decomposing  action; 
for  when  enclosed  in  a  vessel  containing  alcohol  and  air,  it  forms  a  gas 
having  a  suffocating  odour  [like  that  of  aldehyde?],  which  is  not  carbonic 
acid.  When  enclosed  in  a  vessel  containing  alcohol,  oxygen,  gas,  and 
potash-ley,  it  causes  the  oxygen  gas  to  be  absorbed,  whereupon  the 
potash-ley  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  deposits  a  flocculent  precipitate,  and 
emits  an  offensive  soapy  smell,  which  increases  without  any  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid,  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Liebig,  Pogg.  17, 
105.)  —  Platinum-black,  No.  2,  is  denser,  does  not  set  fire  to  the  alcohol 
80  readily,  and  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  acetic 
acid.  (Fr.  Dobereiner,  Ann,  Pharm.  14,  259.) 

Platinum-black,  No.  3  (the  so-called  oxidized  sulphide  of  platinum)^ 
does  not  become  incandescent  in  contact  with  alcohol,  but  at  most  becomes 
heated,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  and  retains  its  activity 
unimpaired,  even  by  long  use.  After  being  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
air,  and  well  charged  with  oxvgen,  it  converts  alcohol  into  acetic  acid, 
even  out  of  contact  of  air.  (W.  Dobereiner,  Schw,  38,  321;  also  Gilb. 
74,  269,  and  J,  pr.  Chem.  4,  1 14.)  — Monosulphide  of  platinum  (but  not 
the  bisulphide,)  moistened  with  alcohol,  also  converts  it  slowly  into 
acetic  acid.  (Bottger,  J,pr.  Chem,  3,  270.) 

Platinum-black,  4,  a  (VI.  278),  obtained  by  means  of  formic  acid, 
acts  the  most  violently  of  all;  sets  fire  to  alcohol  instantly;  becomes  red- 
hot  even  in  the  vapour  of  very  weak  alcohol;  and  when  moistened  with 
water,  and  introduced  into  air  mixed  with  alcohol  vapour,  soon  becomes 
so  hot  that  it  dries  up,  and  then  rises  to  redness.  (W.  Ddbereiner,  Ann, 
Pharm.  14,  10,  zxxdiJ.pr,  Chem,  1,  369.) 

Liebig^s  platinum-black,  4,  c,  7,  becomes  red-hot  when  immersed  in 
air  containing  alcohol- vapour,  or  when  alcohol  is  dropped  upon  it;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  only  the  part  not  wetted  tliat  glows;  consequently  if  the 
platinum  be  wholly  saturated  with  alcohol,  it  does  not  glow  at  all,  but 
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nevertheless  continues  to  form  aoetio  acid.  After  it  has  been  several 
times  ignited  in  alcohol-vapour,  it  becomes  welded  together  and  loses  its 
activity.  (Liebig,  ^ogg.  17,  101.)  —  Platinum- black,  4,  rf,  prepared  with 
sugar  (vi.  279)  is,  equally  with  (2),  the  best  adapted  for  the  preparation 
of  acetic  acid.  (W.  Dobereiner,  J.  pr.  Ohem.  1,  369.) 

IHdium^lack  (VI.  370)  acts  simihurly  to  platinum-black.  (W.  Dobe* 
reiner,  Sckw,  63,  477.) 

Spongy  vlatinum  acts  like  platinum-black,  but  less  strongly. — 
Moderately  heated  spongy  platinum  becomes  red-hot  when  immersed  in 
air  loaded  with  alcohol  vapour.  (W,  Dobereiner,  Schw»  34,  91  j  J>an% 
Sill.  Am.  J.  8,  198;  alsoAS^cAt^.  43,  380.)  —  Spongy  platinum  prepared  by 
gentlv  heating  platinum  sal-ammoniac,  if  heated  to  100"*,  and  then 
sprinkled  with  alcohol,  or  introduced  into  air  containing  alcohol,  instantly 
becomes  red-hot,  and  forms  acetic  acid.  (Liebig,  Pogg,  17,  105,  and  >14.) 
Platinum-balls  prepared  with  meerschaum,  (II.  49,)  become  red-hot 
in  air  containing  alcohol,  provided  they  have  not  absorbed  water  from 
the  air.  (W.  Dobereiner,  J.  pr,  Chem.  17, 158.  —  If  a  piece  of  spongy 
platinum  be  fastened  by  means  of  a  fine  platinum  wire  over  the  cotton 
wick  of  a  spirit-lamp,  the  alcohol  set  on  fire,  and  then  blown  out,  the 
spongy  platinum  continues  to  glow;  and  this  glow-lamp  produces  nothing 
but  carbonic  acid  and  water,  no  acetic  or  any  similar  acid.  (Turner, 
JSdinb.  Phil.  J,  12,  218.) 

When  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  6*793  is  burnt  in  Bottger's  glow-lamp,  a 
liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0*984  condenses  in  the  head.  This  liquid  is  transparent 
and  colourless,  neutral  to  colours,  has  a  not  unpleasant  odour  resembling 
that  of  weak  spirit,  does  not  turn  brown  when  boiled  for  a  long  time 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver  or  chloride  of 
gold,  or  dissolve  mercuric  oxide  at  a  boiling  heat;  it  is  in  fickct  nothing 
but  water,  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  mav, 
when  separated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  form  a  layer  of  inconsiderable 
thickness.  (Bottger,  ^,  Br.  Arch.  13,  266;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  10,  61 
and  1 2,  334.) 

It  appears  then  that  red-hot  spongy  platinum  induces  complete 
combustion  of  alcohol;  but  cold  spongy  platinnm,  which  by  itself  ex- 
erts no  action  on  a  mixture  of  air  and  alcohol  vapour,  behaves  in  a 
totally  difierent  manner  when  moistened  at  the  same  time  with  alcohol 
and  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash  or  soda.  It  then  becomes  heated, 
often  to  redness,  and  converts  the  alcohol  into  aldehyde,  resin  of  alde- 
hyde, acetic  acid,  and  polyosmone.  (W.  Dobereiner,  An7i.  Pharm.  63, 
145.)  [What  is  polyosmone  11 

Slow  combustion  of  alcohol  vapour  mixed  with  air,  likewise  takes 
place  at  the  surface  of  metallic  mre$  and  laminas. 

Fine  platinum  foil  (II.  26,  6),  strongly  heated  in  a  vessel  containing 
air,  and  held  over  slightly  heated  alcohol,  is  brought  into  a  state  of  con- 
tinuous glow;  so  likewise  is  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire.  (H.  Davy,  GHh. 
57,  246.)  Metallic  wires  are  generally  made  to  act  upon  alcohol  vapour 
in  the  glow-lamp.  (II.  26,  5.)  Platinum  wire  -yV  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  thick  acts 
best;  silver  and  nickel  wires  less  readily;  steel-wire  still  less  (e.  g.  harp- 
sichord wires.  No.  8;  they  become  oxidized  and  corroded  in  9  hours,  and 
then  cease  to  glow) ;  brass  and  copper  wires  produce  scarcely  any  action. 
(Chladni,  GUh,  61,  346;  75,  98;  Karmarsch,  Gilh.  75,  83;  PleiscU, 
Schw,  39,  355.) 

In  confined  air  the  ignition  of  the  platinum  spiral  of  the  glow-lamp 
continues  till  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  is  reduced  to  14^  per 
vol,.  VIII.  p 
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cent.)  by  which  time  4  pet  ceni.  of  cnthoaie  acid  (hot  no  oarhonid  ozicley) 
have  been  prodaeed  in  it.  Bat  eren  when  the  spiral  is  no  longer  io  a 
state  of  visible  fg;\oWf  it  still  eontifiuee  to  aet  for  a  oertain  time,  (and^ 
conseqnently,  glows  again  when  the  air  is  admitted);  the  air  which 
remnins  after  the  action  is  completely  terminated,  contains  8  p.  e.  oxygen 
and  8  p.  c.  carbonic  acid  gas.  (Dalton^  Ann^Fhil,  13,  245;  also  Giih,  61, 
340.) 

the  combnstion  of  alcohol  in  the  glow-lamp  prodoces  scarcely  any- 
thing  but  carbonic  acid  and  water;  nevertheless  the  peenliar  odonr, 
slightly  resembling  that  of  the  so-called  lampic  acid  prod  need  in  the 
slow  combnstion  of  ether,  though  not  nearly  so  unpleasant,  betrays  the 
presence  of  other  products. 

If  the  glow  lamp  be  provided  with  a  cap,  water  condenses  therein 
containing  small  quantities  of  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  acetone,  and  empy- 
reumatic  oil.  (A.  V  ogel.  OUh.  6 1 ,  344.)  -—  The  more  brightly  the  platinum- 
spiral  glows,  the  more  completely  is  the  alcohol  burnt  to  carbonic  acid 
and  water;  if  it  glows  but  feebly,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  and  formic  acid 
are  also  prodnced  (the  last  may  be  detected  by  forming  crystaliized 
fotmiate  of  lead  from  it;  if  the  wire  is  very  thin,  and  the  glow  scarcely 
visible,  and  the  sopply  of  air  likewise  limited,  aldehyde  is  formed  without 
the  two  acids.  Perhaps  also  acetic  and  formic  ether  are  sometimes 
produced.  (Martens,  N.  Br.  Arch.  20,  IKI;  abstr.  J,  pr,  Chem.  18,  372.) 
Leroy  («7.  Vhim.  mid.  13,  583)  states  that  he  obtained  a  peculiar  oily 
aeid  of  sp.  gr.  1'I315  by  burning  alcohol  with  a  platinum  spiral. 

The  ostides  cf  the  hiavy  metaU^  the  earths,  and  charcoal,  are  likewise 
capable  of  exhibiting  a  eontinuoos  glow,  when  in  contact  with  alcohol 
and  air. 

When  sand  crmtained  iu  a  dish  is  moistened  with  absolute  alcohol, 
and  covered  with  previously  heated  nickel  powder,  oxide  of  nickel, 
cobalt  powder,  cohaltoso^cobaltic  oxide,  uranoeo-nranic  oxide,  stannic 
oxide  (these  six  bodies  being  obtained  by  igniting  the  corresponding 
oxalates  in  an  open  or  a  covered  crucible),  or  finely  pulverized  peroxidie 
of  manganese,  these  snbetasces  become  heated  to  redness,  and  continue 
to  glow  as  long  as  alcohol  vapour  rises.  By  this  action,  the  nickel  10 
converted  into  protoxide,  and  the  peroxide  of  manganese  into  red-brown 
manefnnoso^manganic  oxide    (W*  Dobereiner,  J.  pr,  Gkem.  1,  452.) 

When  the  asbestns  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp  is  strewed  with  pulverized 
chromic  acid,  it  sets  fire  to  alcohol^  and  on  blowing  out  the  iama,  tha 
reduced  chromic  oxide  forms  a  glow-lamp.  (Bottger.) 

Spirals  of  iron,  copper,  and  brass,  are  not  capaUo  el  forming  a  lamp 
without  fiame,  till  tbey  have  become  oxidised  on  tlie  surface,  and  they 
act  the  more  strongly  in  proportion  as  the  oxidation  has  been  mere  com- 
plete [compare  however  Cbladni,  p.  209].  A  spiral  of  iron  wire  almost 
wholly  converted  into  oxide  acts  with  nearly  as  much  power  as  a  plati« 
nam  spiral  (Bottger,  Ann.  Fharm,  57,  ld7)« —  If  a  flat  piece  of  asbestns 
be  finely  frayed  oat  at  one  end,  by  bending  it  backwards  and  forwards; 
the  end  sprinkled  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  uranoeo-nrarnic  oxide;, 
cadmic  oxide,  stannic  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  or  nickel  oxide;  then  held  in 
the  upper  part  of  a  flame  of  80  p.  c.  alcohol;  the  flame  carefully  blown 
out;  and  the  end  of  the  asbestns  lightly  placed  on  the  wick  of  a  spirit^ 
lamp,  so  tliat  the  two  may  jnst  touch  one  another  in  a  few  pointa,— -the 
oxide  is  brought  into  a  state  of  vivid  ignition,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the 
alcohol  continues  to  evaporate.  This  experiment  succeeds  also  with 
finely  divided  silver  (genuine  silver-bronse),  and  with  finely  divided  gold 
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(precipitated  by  green  yltriol),  bnt  not  with  finely  dirided  ir6h  (ffeduced 
from  the  oxide  by  hydrogen),  or  with  finely  dirided  copper  (genuine 
copper  bronze),  unless  theae  metals  hare  been  preyiously  oxidized  by 
heating  them  for  some  time.  (R.  Bottger,  Ann.  l^karm,  60, 117.) 

Magnesia  thrown  lA  the  red-hot  state  on  paper  moistened  with  alcohol, 
sometimes  continues  to  glow,  giving  off  at  the  siime  time  a  strong  odour 
of  lampic  acid.  (Venghaus,  Ann.  Fharm,  8,  70.) 

Alcohol  diluted  with  water,  exhibits,  when  exposed  under  certain 
circumstances  to  the  air,  a  combustion  attended  with  but  slight  evolution 
of  heat,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  acetic  acid.  This  formation  of 
acid  takes  place  with  peculiar  facility  in  presence  of  certain  other  organic 
substances  which  absorb  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  appear  to  induce  the 
alcohol  likewise  to  enter  into  the  state  of  oxidation  (vid.  Acetous  Fei^- 
mentation,)  —  Bnt  a  mixture  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol  with  a 
very  large  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a  loosely  covered  vessel,  is 
converted  into  weak  acetic  acid,  even  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
substance.  The  same  change  takes  place  in  aromatic  distilled  waters,  if 
they  contain  alcohol  (Warington,  Phil.  Mag.  J.  26,  574).  In  all  these 
cases  of  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  the  equation  is: 

C^HW  +  O*  -  cni*0<  +  2H0. 

4.  Chlorine  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  alcohol,  imparting  to  it  a 
yellow  colour,  and  causing  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  which,  if 
the  liquid  be  exposed  to  light,  may  even  rise  to  inflammation;  at  the 
same  time,  it  rapidly  abstracts  a  continually  increasing  quantity  of 
hydrogen,  which  is  partly  replaced  by  chlorine,  thereby  producing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  aldehyde,  acetal,  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  chloride  of  ethyl^ 
heavy  hydrochloric  ether,  and  finally  chloraL 

In  this  reaction^  several  series  of  decompositions  appear  to  take  place 
at  the  same  time:  a.  Formation  of  aldehyde  and  then  of  chloral: 

C«H«0»  +  2CI  -  C<H<0»  +  2HC1 ; 
then: 

c^H^o*  +  ea  «  c*ci»Ho*  +  sHci. 

h.  The  hydrochloric  acid  formed  in  the  process  a  acts  npon  another 
portion  of  the  alcohol,  and  forms  hydrochloric  ether: 

C^HW  +  HCl  -=  Cm»Cl  +  2HO; 

the  water  thereby  produced  unites  in  part  at  least  with  the  chloral, 
converting  it  into  hydrate  of  chloral,  whence  even  absolute  alcohol 
always  yields  at  the  end  of  the  action,  not  anhydrous,  but  hydrated 
chloral.  The  chloride  of  ethyl  may,  by  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  be 
converted  into  other  substitution-products,  viz.  C*H*CP,  C*H'C1',  and 
ultimately  into  C*C1*,  the  last  of  which  was,  in  fact,  found  in  small 
quantity  by  Regnault  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  420)  in  the  chloral  formed 
towards  the  end  of  the  process;  it  appears,  however,  to  escape  for  the 
most  part  immediately  after  its  formation,  together  with  the  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  which  is  abundantly  evolved  at  the  same  time.  —  c.  The  acetal, 
which,  according  to  Stas,  is  formed  in  hydrated  alcohol  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process  (probably  according  to  the  equation:  3C*H*0'-r2Cl  = 
C»^H"OM-2HO-f-2HCl)  is  perhaps  subsequently  converted,  into  acetic 

acid* 

C»flM04  +  8HO  +  lOCt  -  3CH  0   +  lOHCf. 
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d.  Moreorer,  it  is  possible  that  aoetio  aoid  may  be  formed  if  the  aleohol 
was  ori^nally  hydrated,  or  has  become  so  by  process  b: 

C*H«0»  +  2HO  +  4Cl  -  C<H*0*  +  4Ha, 

and  the  acetic  ether  may  be  formed  partly  by  the  union  of  the  acetic 
acid  thus  produced  with  another  portion  of  alcohol,  partly  by  direct 
action,  as  represented  by  the  following  equation: 

2C<H«0«  +  4a  -  C»H»0<  +  4Ha. 

As  long,  however,  as  the  composition  of  heavy  hydrochloric  ether 
remains  unknown,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  the  various  modes  of  decomposition  of  alcohol  by  chlorine. 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  alcohol  in  sunshine,  flame  is 
produced,  as  soon  as  the  alcohol  is  partially  saturated  with  chlorine  (and 
thereby  heated),  so  that  every  bubble  of  chlorine  as  it  rises,  produces  a 
purple-red  flame,  shakes  the  apparatus,  makes  a  slight  detonation,  forms 
white  fumes,  and  deposits  soot  in  the  alcohol.  (A.  Yogel,  Kasin,  Arch, 
7,  344.)  —  Liebig  also  observed  the  yellowish  red  flame  accompanying  the 
chlorine  bubbles  as  they  rise,  and  the  deposition  of  soot  which  takes 
place  if  absolute  alcohol  is  used  and  not  kept  cool. 

Chlorine  forms  with  alcohol,  acetic  ether  and  heavy  hydrochloric 
ether.  (Scheele.)  —  It  moreover  produces  water,  acetic  acid,  and  a  sweet 
substance.  (Berthollet.)  —  It  produces  neither  acetic  ether,  nor  a  sweet 
substance,  but  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  heavy  hydrochloric  ether,  a 
substance  rich  in  carbon,  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  trace 
of  acetic  acid.  (Th^nard,  Mint,  de  la  Soc,  d^ArctteU^  1,  147;  2,  25.)  — 
Pfaff  {Schw,  55,  204,)  obtained  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*828  a  large 
quantity  of  acetic  ether  and  heavy  hydrochloric  ether,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  acetic  acid. 

When  absolute  alcohol  is  saturated  with  dry  chlorine  at  a  temperature 
near  0^  it  takes  up  a  volume  of  chlorine  equal  to  the  volume  of  ethylene 
gas  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  contain;  half  of  this  chlorine,  however, 
is  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  reaction  the  alcohol  divides 
into  two  layers.  The  upper  layer,  amounting  to  \  of  the  whole,  is  very 
acid  and  fuming,  and  often  coloured  greenish  by  excess  of  chlorine. 
When  mixed  with  water,  it  deposits  drops  of  an  oil  identical  with  the 
lower  liquid.  The  under  layer  is  oily,  of  sp.  gr.  1*23,  has  a  more  pun- 
gent odour  than  the  oil  of  oleflant  gas,  C^H^CP,  and  tastes  somewhat 
sharper  than  oil  of  peppermint,  but  otherwise  very  much  like  it.  When 
passed  through  a  porcelain  tube  at  a  dull  red  heat,  it  yields  nearly  the 
same  products  of  decomposition.  After  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few 
hours,  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  fumes.  If  free  from  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  does  not  dissolve  perceptibly  in  water,  but  is  decolorised  by  it. 
It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  identical  with  C^H'Gl*.  Half  of  the  chlorine 
combines  with  C^H*  to  form  this  oil;  the  other  half  with  the  remaining 
2H  to  form  hydrochloric  acid.  (Morin,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  43,  235;  abo 
Fo^g.  19,  61.)    [What  becomes  of  the  20  in  the  alcohol  9] 

Chlorine  gas  passed  through  absolute  alcohol  is  converted  into  about 
an  equal  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  moreover  (if  the  chlorine  or 
the  alcohol  is  not  perfectly  anhydrous)  oily  drops  of  heavy  hydrochloric 
ether  are  dei)Osite(],  and  form  a  layer  which  constantly  increases,  and  in 
a  few  days  becomes  nearly  equal  in  depth  to  that  of  the  alcohol  used. 
Above  this  there  floats  a  thin  layer  of  a  sour-smelling  liquid;  and  at  length, 
if  the  liquid  be  not  heated,  the  absorption  of  chlorine  ceases.     If  the  two 
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liquids  be  now  separated  by  a  dividing  funnel,  tbe  lower  liquid  emits  the 
odour  of  chloride  of  etbyl  or  of  aldehyde,  and  has  a  burning  and  slightly  sour 
taste.  By  repeated  agitation  the  volume  is  reduced  to  ^,  not  by  solution 
in  water  but  by  decomposition;  for  when  the  water  is  distilled,  or  when 
the  acid  which  it  contains  is  saturated  with  potash,  the  heavy  layer 
does  not  again  separate  from  it.  The  heavy  layer  heated  with  aqueous 
potash  yields  a  dark  brown  mixture  from  which  acids  precipitate  a  yellow 
resin  [aldehyde-resin].  Potash  appears  to  decompose  oxygenated  ether 
[aldehyde],  into  the  resin  and  acetic  acid;  the  water  which  has  been 
shaken  up  with  the  heavy  layer  does  not  yield  acetic  acid  by  distillation, 
but  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  peculiar  volatile  substance  having  a  pene- 
trating odour  and  burning  taste  [aldehyde?];  but  this  distillate,  when 
heated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  loses  its  odour,  becomes  brown  and 
turbid,  and  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  acetate  of  potash.  (Liebig, 
Moff.  Fharm,  34,  53.) 

Ordinary  alcohol  saturated  with  chlorine  deposits,  on  the  addition  of 
water,  a  heavy  oil  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolved,  and  in 
fact  decomposed  by  pure  water,  in  which  case  it  yields  a  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  acetic  ether  [not  also  aldehyde  ?  vid.  mp."]  This 
oil  is  probably  therefore  hydrochlorate  of  acetic  ether  =  (OH*0,C*H'0*) -f- 
2HCL  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  8,  19;  also  Fogg,  31,  339.) 

If  the  passage  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine  gas  through  absolute  alcohol 
kept  constantly  cool  be  continued  as  long  as  any  absorption  takes  place, 
a  yellow  or  yellowish  green  liquid  is  obtained,  consisting  chiefly  of  heavy 
hydrochloric  ether.  (This  compound  being  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
does  not  separate  unless  the  alcohol  contains  water.)  This  liquid,  when 
heated,  often  boils  suddenly,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  vapour 
of  chloride  of  ethyl,  and,  after  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  beeu  expelled 
by  sufficient  heating,  again  absorbs  chlorine  gas  till  it  is  supersaturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereupon  it  again  assumes  a  yellow  or  yellowish 
green  colour.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  chloride  of  ethyl  be  now 
again  driven  out  by  heat,  chlorine  is  again  absorbed,  and  this  action 
may  be  repeated  till  the  whole  residue  consists  of  hydrate  of  chloral. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  if,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  process,  the 
alcohol  be  kept  constantly  warm,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  thereby 
continually  driven  out.  When  the  experiment  is  conducted  in  this 
manner,  the  only  products  obtained  are  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of 
ethyl,  and  hydrate  of  chloral;  but  neither  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  nor 
acetic  ether  is  formed.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Fharm.  1,  191 ;  also  Fogg,  24, 252.) 

The  chlorine  probably  converts  the  alcohol  first  into  acetic  ether: 

2C*WO^  +  4a  =  CH'O*  +  4HC1. 

Afterwards  this  compound  is  converted  by  substitution  into  chloral: 

C8H»0<  +  12C1  =  2C*amO^  +  6HC1. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  one  of  these  two  actions  should  follow 
the  other;  they  may  both  go  on  together;  6  grammes  of  alcohol  intro- 
duced into  6  litres  of  dry  chlorine  gas  absorb  the  chlorine  with  evolution 
of  heat,  and  the  liquid  distilled  over  chalk  yields  acetic  ether.  When 
chlorine  is  passed  through  alcohol,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  as  it  forms, 
removed  by  lime,  a  larger  quantity  of  acetic  ether  is  produced.  In  a 
similar  manner,  acetic  ether  passes  over  in  the  preparation  of  heavy 
hydrochloric  ether,  and  is  found  in  the  upper  layer  of  the  distillate ;  but 
it  disappears  in  proportion  as  the  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  increases; 
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)ieiU)Q  ^be  fonoatipn  of  tbQ  ficetiff  ether  precedes  ibat  of  the  heavy 
byiirQcbloriQ  ether.  (Dumas,  4nn.  Ghim.  Phy9.  5Q^  123;  aiao  ^ogg. 
3J,  666.) 

Chlorine  g&9  acting  upon  anhydrous  alcohol  forms  aldehyde  at  first; 
if  water  is  present,  acetic  ether  may  also  be  produced.  (Cioez,  If.  Ann* 
Chim,  Fhy9*  JJ,  297.)  [But  water  is  always  formed  by  the  reaction  b 
(p,  211)]. 

A  niixture  of  I  pt.  of  80  p.  c.  alcohol  and  2  pts.  water  yields  when 
/saturated  with  chlorine  gas,  no  other  product  of  decomposition  than 
aldehyde  and  hydrochlorio  acid.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm.  14,  137.) 

In  presence  of  a  fixed  alkali,  the  chief  products  formed  by  the  action 
pf  chlorine  upon  alcohol  are  obloroform  and  carbonic  auid. 

Chlorine  gas  passed  into  alcoholic  potash  forms  chloroform.  (Son- 
beiran.)  —  Alcohol  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
becomes  heated,  emits  an  odour  of  chlorine,  and  yields  chloroform  when 
distilled,  while  the  residue,  which  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  deposits 
carbonate  of  lime  and  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime;  acetate  of  lime  does 
not  occur  in  it.  (Soubeiran,  Ann,  Chim.  Bhy$,  48,  181;  also  cT.  Fharm. 
18,  1;  abstr.  Sehw.  ^5,  104.)  The  equation  given  by  Soubeiran  for  this 
decomposition  is  incorrect. 

According  to  the  following  experiments,  however,  aoetic  acid  may 
^ikeifrise  be  formed  in  this  reaction,  at  least  if  the  jime  is  not  in  excess: 

According  to  Hayes  {SUL  Ainer.  «7.  22,  141;  abst.  ^c^tir.  65,  361), 
when  chlorine  gas  or  chloride  of  lime  acts  upon  alcohol  at  a  temperature 
near  0^  two  peculiar  acids  are  formed,  vie,  Chlorovinic  and  Chlorovinaus 
acids;  the  former  of  which,  in  combination  with  lime,  forms  rectangular 
tables  united  in  radiated  groups,  the  latter  six-sided  prisms,  which  are 
permanent  in  the  air.  Schadler  (Ann.  Fharm.  14,  38),  by  using  chloride 
of  lime,  obtained  needles  united  in  radiated  groups  and  permanent  in  the 
air,  but  found  them  to  consist  of  the  compound  of  acetate  of  lime  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  described  by  Fritzsche.  [Chloracetie  acid  might  also 
occur.] 

Chloride  of  lime  containing  excess  of  chlorine  does  not  yield  chloro- 
form with  alcohol.  But,  when  the  lime  is  in  excess,  chloroform  is 
{produced,  and,  at  the  same  time,  formiate  of  lime  is  deposited  in  crystal- 
ine  grains;  no  g&s  is  evolved: 

2C<H«0»  +  8(CaO,C10)  =  8H0  +  SCaCl  +  C«HCl»  +  3C«HCaO<. 

These  3  At.  formiate  of  lime  then  react  further  upon  the  hypochlorite 
of  li.me,  forming  chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonic  acid,  which  is  preci- 
pitated with  the  excess  of  lime.  (Liebig,  Chim.  org.  1,  574.) 

3C2HCaO<  +  3(CaO,ClO)  +  3CaO  =  ecCaO.CO^)  +  3CaCl  +  3H0. 

5.  Bromine  mixed  witb  alcohol  becomes  strongly  heated,  producing 
hydrobromic  acid,  bromide  of  ethyl,  heavy  hydrobromic  ether,  bromal, 
solid  bromide  of  carbon  (C'Br*),  formic  acid,  water,  and  a  flocculent  sub- 
stance not  yet  examined.  (Lowig.) 

If  6  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  be  put  into  a  flask  connected  by  means 
of  three  bent  tubes  with  three  Woulfe*s  bottles,  and  the  quantity  of 
bromine  (from  15  to  16  oz.)  required  for  the  complete  decomposition 
of  the  alcohol  allowed  gradually  to  flow  in,  violent  heat  and  ebullition 
are  at  first  produced.  If  the  boiling  be  kept  up  by  heat  from  without, 
and  bromine  frequently  added,  the  boiling  point  then  rises  from  40^ 
or  50''  to  100^  and  white  flocks  being  at  first  deposited,  which  after- 
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wards  disappear;  and  if  the  liquid  be  boiled  till  only  j-  remaioi  la  the 
flask,  the  follovring  products  are  obtained :  /n  tfic  Jicuk  there  remaiug 
an  oily  liquid  coloured  reddish  yellow  by  free  broniiue,  haviug  a  strong 
odour  of  bromal,  and  exciting  a  copious  flow  of  tears;  it  is  heairier  than 
water,  and  consists  of  water,  bromal,  heavy  hydrobromic  ether,  hydrO" 
bromie  acid,  free  bromine,  and  formic  acid.  £xpo8ed  to  the  air,  it 
deposits  crystals  of  hydrate  of  bromal,  while  the  heavy  hydrobromic 
ether  remains  liquid.  When  kept  for  two  days  it  separates  iqto  twQ 
layers,  which  contain  the  same  products,  but  in  difl*erent  proportions. 
Small  quantities  of  water  separate  heavy  hydrobromic  ether  m  the  form 
of  a  yellowish  oil  (which  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water),  taking 
up  formic  acid  and  bromal,  which  latter  may  be  disaolved  out  by  ether; 
the  water  set  free  therefrom  reduces  the  metal  from  nitrate  of  mercury 
when  beated  with  it;  it  therefore  contains  formic  acid,  perhaps  product 
from  the  bromal,  e.  g.^  by  the  action  of  the  alkali.  —  If  the  liquid  which 
remains  in  the  flask  be  immediately  shaken  up  with  ether,  the  lower 
stratum  will  be  found  to  consist  of  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  and  formic 
acid,  and  the  upper  of  bromal  and  heavy  hydrobromic  ether  dissolved  in 
ether.  If  the  ether  be  allowed  to  evaporate  from  this  liquid  and  the 
residue  be  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  blackens, 
gives  off  hydrobromio  acid  ga«,  and  separates  into  two  layers;  the  lower^ 
which  is  no  longer  decern posible  by  oil  of  vitriol,  consisting  of  bromal  — * 
mixed,  however,  to  judge  from  the  sweetish  odour,  with  bromide  of 
earbon  —  while  the  upper,  which  is  a  fuming  liquid,  consists  of  hydros 
bromie  acid  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol*  If  the  residue,  left  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether,  be  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water 
instead  of  oil  of  vitriol,  no  crystals  of  hydrate  of  bromal  are  deposited, 
so  long  as  the  vessel  is  kept  elosed ;  to  enable  the  heavy  hydrobromic 
ether  to  evaporate,  the  liquid  must  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Heavy  hydror 
bromio  ether  is  formed  when  perfectly  anhydrous  alcohol  is  droppeci  into 
boiling  bromine.  • —  In  the  jir^t  W<nUfe%  bottle,  which  was  empty  at  the 
beginning  of  the  operation,  two  layers  are  formed;  the  lower,  which  le 
ooloured  red  by  free  bromine,  deposits,  after  a  few  days,  solid  bromide 
of  carbon,  C?Bi^,  in  the  form  of  a  white  mass,  and  consists  moreover  of 
bromide  of  etbyl.  The  upper  coburless  layer  contains  a  very  large 
quantity  of  bromal;  if  the  greater  part  of  this  be  removed  by  ether,  there 
remains  an  acid  liquid,  which,  after  being  neutralized  with  soda,  yields 
a  distillate  of  bromoform  (formed  by  the  action  of  the  soda  on  the  bromal 
still  present),  and  formiate  of  soda  together  with  bromide  of  sodium 
reinains  in  the  retort.  —  In  the  second  boUte,  which  originally  contained 
water,  nothing  is  found  but  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid;  and  in  the  l/urd 
boUle,  which  originally  contained  caustic  potash,  nothing  but  bromide  of 
potassium.  No  ]iermanent  gas  is  evolved  in  this  opei'ation,  i,  e.,  no  car- 
bonic  acid.  (Lowig,  Ann,  Fharm,  3,  288.) 

6.  Iodine  introduced  into  absolute  aleohol  dlisolves  at  first  as  such, 
forming  a  dark  brown  solution;  but  afterwards  forms  hydriodio  acid  and 
iodide  of  ethyl,  very  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  when 
heated. 

Recently  prepared  tincture  of  iodine  (1  pt.  iodine  in  10  pts.  alcohol) 
yields  a  copious  precipitate  with  water;  but  the  same  tincture,  after 
being  kept  for  four  months,  yields  but  a  slight  precipitate  (the  liquid 
above  the  precipitate  beinjr  coloured  Tery  dwrk  red  by  hydriodous  acid), 
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B,nd,  after  a  year  or  eigbteen  montbs,  a  scarcely  perceptible  tnrbidity, 
when  mixed  with  water.  (Guibourt,  iV.  J.  Pharm.  10,  113.) 

A  concentrated  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  assumes  a  straw-yellow 
colour  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  it,  and  deposits  a  white  sub- 
stance which  is  permanent  in  the  air  and  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  water. 
Oil  of  vitriol  added  to  the  straw-yellow  liquid  liberates  vapours  of  iodine; 
ammonia  throws  down  iodide  of  nitrogen,  &c.   (Inglis,  FhU.  Mag.  J. 

7,  422.) 

RepnectiDg  the  production  of  iodoform  from  alcohol,  iodine  and  potaab,  tid,  VII* 
931—334. 

If,  to  the  dark  brown  solution  of  1  pt.  iodine  (previously  converted 
by  chlorine  into  protochloride  of  iodine)  in  5  pts.  alcohol,  alcoholic  potash 
be  added  in  small  portions  till  it  is  slightly  in  excess,  iodide  of  potassium 
is  thrown  down  together  with  iodate  of  potash  (the  acid  iodate  at  first, 
afterwards  the  neutral),  and  the  decanted  liquid,  which  has  assumed  a 
yellow  colour,  yields,  on  evaporation,  cxystals  of  iodoform.  If  potash  be 
not  present,  no  iodoform  is  produced,  not  even  if  the  potash  be  replaced 
by  lime,  magnesia,  or  iron.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy9,  22,  172.) 

7.  Fkasphortu  appears  to  decompose  alcohol  only  in  the  presence  of 
other  substances. 

The  solution  of  phosphorus  in  absolute  alcohol  remains  unaltered  in 
close  vessels.  (Zeise.)  "When  a  tin  case,  in  which  sticks  of  phosphorus 
had  been  soldered  up  together  with  alcohol,  was  opened,  after  a  consi- 
derable time,  an  intolerable  stench  was  emitted;  the  alcohol  burst  forcibly 
out  at  the  joints,  smelt  disagreeably,  was  black,  and  reddened  litmus 
strongly;  the  sticks  of  phosphorus  were  blackened  on  the  surface.  (Strauss, 
Jahrb.  prakt,  Pharm,  8,  16C.) 

Finely  divided  phosphorus  immersed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
hydrate  of  potash  in  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  a  close  vessel,  forms 
in  a  few  hours,  a  turbid,  chocolate-coloured  liquid.  If  this  be  quickly 
filtered,  a  large  quantity  of  brown  mud  remains  on  the  filter.  The  dear 
dark  brown  filtrate  A  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  a  similar  mud, 
which  indeed  is  continually  reproduced,  even  after  repeated  filtering,  till 
the  liquid  becomes  decolorized,  in  which  state  it  appears  to  contain 
nothing  but  hypophosphite  of  potash.  —  If  water  be  poured  upon  the 
brown  deposit  on  the  filter,  immediately  after  the  alcoholic  liquid  has 
run  off,  it  dissolves  with  the  exception  of  a  trace  of  brown-black  matter, 
forming  a  brown  solution,  from  which  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  a 

great  number  of  large  yellow  flakes  of  PhosoxyearbyL —  But  if  the  brown 
eposit  be  left  for  an  hour  after  the  alcohol  has  been  poured  off — in 
which  case  it  assumes  a  greyish  brown  colour — and  then  treated  with 
alcohol,  it  no  longer  dissolves,  but  if  water  be  repeatedly  poured  upon 
it,  becomes  continually  lighter  in  colour,  and  at  last  greyish  yellow;  and 
if  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  yellow  phosoxy- 
carbyl.  —  This  phosoxycarbyl  becomes  reddish  yellow  when  dried  in  the 
air,  and  bark  brown-red  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  When  subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  it  first  gives  off  a  non-inflammable  white  vapour 
which  condenses  to  an  almost  pulverulent  substance,  then  a  small  quantity 
of  phosphorus,  and  leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter. 
Phosoxycarbyl  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Zeise.) 

If  carbonic  acid  gas  be  passed  through  the  brown  filtrate  A  imme- 
diately after  filtration,  a  brownish  grey  substance  of  slightly  muddy 
consistence  separates  in  large  quantity;  and  when  this  is  thrown  upon  « 
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filter  a  oolonrlesa  liquid  nins  off,  apparently  contaiiiiiig  hypophospbite 
of  potash,  inasDiQcli  as,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated,  it  gives 
off  spontaneonsly  inflammable  phosphnretted  hydrogen  eas.  The  pre- 
cipitate collected  on  the  filter  assumes,  when  washed  snccessively 
with  alcohol  and  water,  first  a  greyish  yellow,  then  a  pure  yellow 
colour,  in  which  state  it  appears  to  consist  also  of  phosoxycarbyL 
(Zeise.) 

When  phosphorus  is  placed  with  alcoholic  potash  in  a  close  vessel  for 
24  hours  instead,  of  only  a  few,  and  then  filtered,  the  substance  left  on  the 
filter  is  much  smaller  in  quantity,  exhibits  a  greyish  black  colour,  and 
contains  but  little  that  is  soluble  in  water.  —  When  an  excess  of  phos- 
phorus is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  the  brown  substance  is  not  pro- 
duced, but  a  colourless  liquid  is  immediately  formed,  which  appears  to 
contain  hypophosphite  of  potash  [such  at  least  is  the  case  according  to 
H.  Rose  ^(III.  27.)]  (Zeise,  J.  pr.  Chem.  26,  85;  also  Ann,  Fharm. 
41,  35.) 

8.  Nitric  oxide  gas  strongly  charged  with  alcohol- vapour  is  not  altered 
by  passing  over  spongy  platinum  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  a  red 
heat  deposits  carbon,  and  is  resolved  into  carbonate  and  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Pharm.  29,  284.)  —  Sulphate  of  nitric  oxide 
introduced  into  alcohol  immediately  converts  it  into  nitrous  ether,  without 
evolution  of  nitrogen.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  74,  606.)  —  The  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  nitric  oxide  in  alcohol  (II.  447,)  gives  off  nitric  oxide  and 
nitrous  ether  when  strongly  heated,  assuming  at  first  a  violet  colour,  and 
finally  leaving  a  yellow  residue  which  does  not  contain  nitric  acid. 
(Dobereiner,  ^ckw.  8,  253.) 

9.  Nitric  add  decomposes  alcohol  with  great  evolution  of  heat  and 
brisk  ebullition,  a  mixture  of  various  elastic  fluids  —  the  ethereal  nUnms 
gas  of  the  older  chemists  —  being  evolved,  and  an  acid  liquid  remaining 
behind.  The  gaseous  mixture  consists  of  nitrogen,  nitrous  oxide  (a  large 
quantity),  nitric  oxide,  hyponitric  acid  vapour,  aqueous  vapour,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  the  vapours  of  hydrocyanic  add,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  acetic 
ether,  formic  acid,  formic  ether,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  ether, — and 
when  passed  into  a  well  cooled  receiver,' deposits  the  greater  part  of  these 
vapours  in  the  liquid  form.  The  liquid,  often  small  in  quantity,  which 
remains  when  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  contains  nitric  acid,  undecom- 
posed  alcohol,  aldehyde,  saccharic  acid  (artificial  malic  acid),  olalic  acid, 
together  with  other  substances  not  yet  su6icient]y  examined. 

The  products  obtained  in  this  decomposition  of  alcohol  are  not  exactly 
derived  from  the  nitric  acid  as  such,  but  rather  from  the  nitrous  acid 
resulting  from  the  previous  reduction  of  part  of  the  nitric  acid  by  the 
alcohol.  Nitrous  acid  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  urea  is  immediately 
resolved  into  water,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  (VII,  367).  If  then 
nitrate  of  urea  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  moderately  strong 
nitric  acid,  the  nitrous  acid  is  decomposed  as  fast  as  it  forms,  and  before 
it  has  time  to  act  upon  the  alcohol,  so  that  the  distillate  consists  wholly 
of  nitric  ether,  water,  and  undecomposed  alcohol.  (Millon,  N,  Ann, 
Chim.  Phys,  8,  232.) 

Fuming  nitric  acid  mixes  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  strong 
alcohol,  quietly  at  first,  excepting  that  a  slight  percussion  or  detonation 
is  heard  now  and  then.  But  soon  the  mixture  becomes  hot;  begins  to 
give  off  bubbles;  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  most  violent  percissivo 
ebullition;  giving  off  large  quantities  of  ethereal  nitrous  gas  in  streams 
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of  a  vapour  whioh  tunif  rod  in  tbe  ftir  and  falU  downj  and  only  a  snail 
quantity  of  an  acid  liquid  is  left  in  tho  voisoL 

Moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  does  not  exert  any  remarkable  Mtion  on 
an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperaturefi;^  but  on  the  appli«- 
cation  of  a  gentle  heat,  bo  violent  an  intumescence  takes  plaeOi  that  to 
prevent  frothing  over,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  vessel  by  pouring  oold 
water  upon  it,  whereby  the  e£fervesceuce  is  diminished  but  by  no  means 
stopped.  (Th^nard,  y,  GM.  4,  19.) 

The  constituents  of  the  ethereal  nitrous  gas  were  all  dlstin^isbed  by 
Th^nard,  with  the  exception  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  aldehyde,  jformic  acid 
and  formic  ether. 

The  vapour  which  is  ffiven  off  in  the  preparation  of  Spirittu  nitri 
didcU  on  the  large  scale,  kills  rabbits  instantly,  and  exerts  a  poisonous 
action  on  man;  a  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  detected  in  it. 
(F.  Simon,  Br.  Arch.  32,  873.  —Gaul tier  de  Chaubry  (/.  Pharm.  25,  764; 
also  J.  pr.  Ckem.  19,  317),  and  Dalpiaz  (N,  J.  Pharm.  5,  239),  after- 
wards established  tbe  presence  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  more  decidedly. 
Gaultier  de  Claubry  also  found  formic  acid  and  formic  ether  in  the 
vapours  given  off  in  tbe  prepamtion  of  fulminating  mercury,  and  Daipiax 
found  a  large  quantity  of  formic  acid  in  Spiritus  nitri  dulcis. 

The  distillate  obtained  with  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  must  contain 
oxygen-ether  (aldehyde),  inasmuch  as  it  forms  a  resin  with  alcohullc 
potash.  (Dobereiner,  Gilb.  74,  414;  Pogg.  24,  606.)  — Duflos  (Sckw. 
64,  468)  likewise  obtained  aldehyde. — When  3  pts.  of  80  p.  c.  alcohol 
are  distilled  with  2  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25,  acetic  acid  and  a 
large  quantity  of  aldehyde  pass  over  as  well  as  nitrous  ether.  (Liebig, 
Ann.  Pharm.  14,  137  and  154.) 

If  nitric  acid,  water^  and  alcohol  be  arranged  in  layers  one  above  the 
other  in  a  bottle,  as  in  Black's  method  of  preparing  nitrous  ether,  and 
after  they  have  acted  upon  one  another  for  two  days  in  the  cold,  the 
resulting  very  acid  ethereal  layer  be  decanted  off,  it  will  be  found  not  to 
contain  aldehyde.  It  is  true  that  when  distilled,  it  first  yields  nitrons 
ether  and  then  a  distillate  which  turns  brown  with  potash,  reduces  silver, 
and  therefore  contains  aldehyde^  but  this  product  is  actually  formed 
during  the  distillation  by  the  acid  still  present.  For,  if  the  ethereal  layer 
be  neutralised  with  oxide  of  lead  before  distillation,  no  aldehyde  passes 
over.  Hence  an  elevated  temperature  is  required  for  the  formation  of 
the  aldehyde.  —  The  acid  liquid  from  which  tbe  ethereal  layer  has  been 
decanted,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  acid  as  well  as  nitric  acid. 
(Oolding  Bird,  Phil.  Mag.  J.  14,  824;  also  J.  Pharm.  25,  571.) 

Respecting  the  acid  liquid  which  remains  after  tbe  action  of  nitrie 
acid  upon  alcohol,  the  following  statements  have  been  made,  the  discre- 
pancies in  which  are  probably  due  to  the  various  proportions  of  acid  and 
alcohol  used,  and  to  the  different  times  during  which  the  heating  has 
been  continued: 

8  pts.  of  alcohol  with  24  pts.  nitric  acid  yield  1  pt.  of  oxalic  acid. 
(Bergman.)  — 14*7  pts.  alcohol  with  41  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  yield 
1  pt.  of  oxalic  acid.  (Sage.) 

The  residue  of  the  distillation  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  moderately 
strong  nitric  acid  does  not  contain  oxalic  acid,  but  nitric  acid,  alcohol,  a 
small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  an  indefinite  sube^tance  which  chtafa- 
readily;  when  further  heated,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  nitric  oxide,  and 
nitrogen,  and  is  converted  into  a  viscid  substance  consisting  of  oxalic 
acid,  and,  perhaps,  of  a  small  quantity  of  artificial  malic  acid.  (Th^nard.) 
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In  the  first  distillation  of  aloohol  with  nitric  aeid,  a  sweet  residue  is 
left;  this  residue  distilled  a  second  time  with  nitric  acid  becomes  bitter^ 
and  if  then  again  distilled  with  nitric  aoid,  yields  oxalic  acid.  (Donovan, 
Ann.  Ohim.  Fhyt.  1,  294.) 

5  pts.  of  aloohol  distilled  with  1  pt.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  yield,  after 
the  acid  liquid  has  been  evaporated  in  the  air,  a  residue  like  gum  arable; 
bot  5  pts.  alcohol  with  2  pts.  fuming  nitric  acid  yield  crystallised  oxalic 
acid.  (Hermbstadt,  Koiin,  Arch,  22,  151.) 

When  1  pt.  of  alcohol  of  38°  Bm.  is  heated  with  3  pts.  of  commercial 
nitric  aoid,  till  it  begins  to  boil  up,  and  the  mixture  then  removed  from 
the  fire,  the  acid  residue,  if  supersaturated  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  with 
caustic  or  carbopated  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  assumes  a  fine  red  colour. 
A  similar  reaction  is  exhibited  by  the  residue  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
with  \  pt.  of  fumiug  nitric  acid,  after  the  spontaneous  eholiitiou  has 
ceased.  A  red  liauid  of  this  nature  slightly  supersaturated  with  potash 
precipitates  metallic  silver  from  the  nitrate,  and  forms,  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  which  appears  to  consist  of  saccharate  of 
lead.  (Rouchas,  J.  Fharm.  17, 116;  also  N.  Tr.  24,  2,  187.) 

The  pale  yollow  residue  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  1  pt. 
nitric  acid  with  about  9  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85,  smells  of  nitrous 
ether.  When  exactly  neutralized  with  potash,  it  becomes  yellowish 
brown  and  somewhat  turbid ;  does  not  precipitate  lime-salts,  and  is, 
therefore,  free  from  oxalic  acid;  but  throws  down  saccharate  of  lead  from 
a  solution  of  the  acetate  (the  lead-salt  does  not  melt  or  dissolve  percep- 
tibly in  boiling  water,  and  the  acid  ammonia-salt  crystallizes  in  needles). 
The  residue  neutralized  with  potash  does  not  turn  dark  brown  under  70®; 
it  has  an  ofiensive  soapy  smell.  —  If  the  residue  after  neutralization  with 
potash  be  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  in  which  case  nitrous  fumes 
are  given  off  in  abundance,  oxalic  acid  crystallizes  out  from  the  liquid. 
If  it  be  fractionally  distilled,  nitrous  ether  passes  over  at  first,  and  the 
residue  exhibits  but  a  small  amount  of  oxalic  acid;  if  the  distillation  be 
continued  till  the  nitrous  fumes  begin  to  appear,  a  distillate  rich  in  alde- 
hyde passes  over,  and  the  residue  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid; 
on  continuing  the  distillation  still  further,  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid 
still  increases,  but  the  distillate  contains  but  little  aldehyde,  and,  conse- 
quently, assumes  but  a  faint  yellow  colour  when  treated  with  potash. 
The  distillate  containing  the  larger  quantity  of  aldehyde  smells  very 
pungent,  excites  tears,  and  tastes  agreeably  at  first,  but  afterwards  burn- 
ing like  pepper.  It  assumes  an  orange-yellow  colour  when  treated  with 
potash,  becoming  darker  when  heated,  acquires  a  soapy  smell,  and  if  then 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  of  aldehyde-resin. 
It  likewise,  when  neutralized  with  ammonia,  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver 
a  white  precipitate  which  reduces  to  silver  when  heated.  Consequently, 
aldehyde  has  passed  over  in  the  distillate,  and  oxalic  acid  hns  been 
formed.      (Golding  Bird,  Fhil.  Mag,  J,  14,  324;  also  J.  Fharm,  25, 

671.) 

If  to  the  mixture  of  1  pt.  alcohol  and  1  pt.  fuming  nitric  acid,  while 
yet  in  the  state  of  violent  ebullition,  there  be  added  1  pt.  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
it  bursts  out  into  flame  [this  never  succeeded  within  the  Author's  experience];  on 
mixing  these  three  liquids  in  a  retort,  violent  ebullition  takes  place,  and 
nitrous  ether  passes  over  into  the  receiver,  together  with  a  greenish, 
pleasant-smelling  oil  which  floats  upon  it.  (Brugnatelli,  Schw.  J.  4,  250.) 

Uranic  nitrate  dissolved  in  alcohol  decomposes  it  when  heated,  and 
forma  nitrous  ether.  (Bucholz,  A,  GchL  4,  153.)  — Nitrate  of  nickel  does 
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not  dissolve  in  absolute  alcohol^  but  causes  an  evolutioD  of  heat,  assumes 
first  a  jellow  and  tben  a  green  colour,  and  emits  an  ethereal  odour. — 
Mercuric  nitrate  and  nitrate  of  silver  heated  with  alcohol  and  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  yield  the  above-mentioned  products  formed  by  nitric  acid, 
and  likewise  a  precipitate  of  fulminate  of  mercury  or  silver. 

If  to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  iodine  be  added  during  the  violent  action,  this  action  immediately 
ceases,  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  slowly  evolved,  and  a  few  oily  drops  are  pre- 
cipitated, probably  consisting  of  iodal;  if  the  iodine  is  in  excess,  the  drops 
exhibit  a  green  or  red  colour.  —  Bromine  acts  upon  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  nitric  acid,  in  a  similar  manner,  exceptiug  that  it  liberates  nitric 
oxide  instead  of  nitrous  oxide.  (Aime,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  64,  217;  also 
Ann.  Fhay-m.  23,  258;  also  J.pr.  Chem.  12,  188.) 

10.  Hypochlorout  acid  converts  alcohol  in  acetic  acid  and  an  oily 
liquid,  without  evolving  chlorine  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  (Balard.) 

Alcohol,  through  which  chloric  oxide  gas  is  passed,  acquires  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  a  fruity  odour  mixed  with  that  of  chlorine.  It  loses 
the  chlorine-odour  in  a  few  hours  and  turns  sour,  and  if  then  subjected  to 
fractional  distillation,  yields  a  yellow  liquid,  which  has  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible acid  reaction,  an  agreeable  fruity  odour,  and  perhaps  consists  of 
chlorous  ether,  C^H^0,C10';  in  a  few  hours  this  liquid  gives  off  chlorine, 
and  is  wholly  converted  into  acetic  ether.  In  the  retort  there  remains  a 
strongly  acid  liquid  which  smells  of  acetic  acid.  The  same  distillate  is 
obtained  when  pieces  of  fused  and  solidified  chlorate  of  potash  are 
gradually  added  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  tubulated 
retort;  each  piece  causes  brisk  effervescence  and  evolution  of  chlorine  and 
chlorous  ether;  but  acetic  ether  is  evolved  at  the  same  time,  and  some- 
times nothing  else.  (Soubeiran,  ^nn.  CAtm.  Fhys,  48,  152.)  —  Bercht 
observed  long  before  {GUh,  36,  103),  that  on  distilling  a  gradually  pre- 
pared mixture  of  12  pts.  alcohol,  2  pts.  chlorate  of  potash,  and  1  pt.  oil 
of  vitriol,  acetic  ether  is  given  off.  —  If  the  oil  of  vitriol  causes  great  rise 
of  temperature,  the  mixture  takes  fire.  On  mixing  10  grains  of  chlorate 
of  potash  with  4  drams  of  alcohol,  and  then  adding  about  6  drams  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  blue  fiery  bubbles  rise  up  and  set  fire  to  the  mixture. 
(Accum.) 

A  few  drops  of  Chloric  acid  poured  upon  alcohol  cause  it  to  take  fire. 
(Langlois,  J.  Chim.  mid.  16,  382.)  —  Concentrated  chloric  acid  converts 
alcohol  of  40^  Bm.  into  very  strong  acetic  acid,  at  the  same  time  causing 
it  to  boil  violently,  and,  if  in  small  quantity,  to  take  fire.  If  the  chloric 
acid  and  alcohol  are  more  dilute,  and  are  mixed  in  a  long  glass  tube, 
slight  detonations  are  heard  from  time  to  time,  and  after  each  detonation, 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  mixture  disappears  for  awhile.  (Serullas,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  45,  203;  also  Pogg.  20,  591.)  —  When  alcohol  is  gradually 
added  to  chloric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  2  pts.  alcohol  to  1 5  chloric  acid, 
a  violent  explosion  which  bursts  the  tube  takes  place,  as  soon  as  about 
1  gramme  of  the  alcohol  has  been  added.  {J.  Pharm.  18,  385.) 

When  1  vol.  concentrated  Perchloric  acid  is  distilled  with  2  vols,  of 
00  per  cent,  alcohol,  alcohol  passes  over  first;  then  as  the  boiling  point 
rises,  common  ether  makes  its  appearance  in  the  distillate;  afterwards 
white  fumes  arise,  which  yield  a  distillate  smelling  of  oil  of  wine;  and 
the  residue  turns  black.  The  acid  does  not  appear  to  be  decomposed  in 
this  reaction,  but  yields  more  ether  when  distilled  with  a  fresh  quantity 
of  alcohol.  —  No  such  compound  as  perchlorovinic  acid  (antUogons  to  snff 
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phovinlc  acid)  is  obtained  by  mixing  alcohol  with  perchloric  acid,  even  at 
high  temperatures.  (Weppen^  Ann.  Fharm.  29^  317.) 

11.  A  mixture  of  4  grms.  of  moderately  strong  Bromie  add  and 
4  grms.  alcohol  becomes  coloured  almost  instantly,  and  rises  to  a  state  of 
brisk  ebullition,  giving  off  large  quantities  of  bromine  vapour  and  acetic 
ether  (no  carbonic  acid);  the  residual  yellow  liquid  contains  acetic  acid  and 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  liberated 
bromine  on  the  excess  of  alcohol.  If  the  bromie  acid  is  in  excess,  the 
alcohol  is  wholly  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  acetic  ether.  (SeruUas^ 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  45,  203.) 

12.  When  a  solution  oi  Sdenious  acid  in  alcohol  is  distilled,  a  small 
quantity  of  selenium  is  reduced,  and  a  distillate  is  obtained  which  smells 
of  common  ether  and  nitrons  ether,  and  from  which  chloride  of  calcium 
does  not  separate  any  ethereal  liquid.  A  ipixture  of  alcohol,  selenious 
acid,  and  oil  of  vitriol  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  reduced  selenium^ 
and  a  distillate  having  an  intolerable  odour.  (Berzelius,  Ann.  Chim.  Phya, 
9,  180.) 

13.  Absolute  alcohol,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  slowly  absorbs  the 
vapour  of  anfiydrous  Stdphuric  acid,  and  yields  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
carbyl  (C*H^,4S0^),  together  with  eth ionic  acid,  isethionic  acid,  sulpho- 
vinic  acid  (which  acids  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  alcohol  with 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid),  and  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (Magnus,  Fogg. 
47, 509.)  —  On  distilling  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  which  has  been  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoia  all  rise  of 
temperature,  undecomposed  alcohol  passes  over  at  first,  provided  that  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  not  in  excess;  then  common  ether,  which  is  always 
formed  unless  the  sulphuric  acid  is  in  very  great  excess;  then  sulphurous 
acid  and  defiant  gas,  and  a  colourless,  strongly  acid,  viscid  liquid,  probably 
a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  hydrocarbon,  which  yields  oil  of 
wine  when  digested  with  water.  (Kuhlmann.)  —  A  mixture  of  231*7  pts. 
(2  At.)  absolute  alcohol,  and  100  pts.  (1  At.)  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid, 
begins  to  boil  at  120^;  gives  off  131*85  pts.  of  undecomposed  alcohol  at 
135";  and  above  135^,  yields  ether,  sulphurous  acid,  defiant  gas,  and  the 
viscid  liquid.     The  ether  produced  in  this  reaction,  and  proceeding  from 
99*75  pts.  of  decomposed  alcohol,  amounts  to  24  per  cent.  — 115*85  pts. 
(1  At.)  alcohol  and  100  pts.  (1  At.)  sulphuric  acid  give  off  between  120° 
and  130°,  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  without  ebullition;  then  at  135'', 
at  which  temperature  the  mixture  begins  to  boil,  21*23  pts.  of  alcohol 
containing  ether;  then  between  140°  and  175"^,  23  pts.  of  pure  ether;  and, 
lastly,  at  175'^,  sulphurous  acid  [and  defiant  gas  fl  and  the  viscid  liquid. 
The  94*62  pts.  of  alcohol  thus  decomposed,  yield  24*3  p.  c.  ether.  — > 
86*88  pts.  (3  At.)  alcohol  and  110  pts.  (4  At.)  sulphuric  acid.    The 
colourless  viscid  mixture  boils  completely  at  1 40°,  does  not  give  off  any 
undecomposed  alcohol  between  140°  and  180^,  but  only  ether  (amounting 
to  44*25  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol),  after  which  it  yields  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  and  at  200,  defiant  gas,  together  with  the  colourless,  viscid  liquid.  — - 
77*23  pts.  (2  At.)  alcohol  and   100  pts.  (3  At.)  sulphuric  acid  do  not 
yield  any  alcohol,  but  between  140^  and  160^  give  off  ether  (amounting 
to  16*13  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol);  then  at  170°,  sulphurous  acid  and 
defiant  gas;  and  at  180°,  sulphurous  acid  gas,  oil  of  wine,  and  water. — 
57*92  pts.  (1  At.)  of  alcohol  and  100  pts.  (3  At.)  of  sulphuric  acid  yield, 
between  120°  and  140°,  sulphurous  acid;  at  150°,  the  viscid  liquid  which 
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jrolds  oil  of  wine  wben  mixed  with  water;  at  IBQ^,  tolphnrons  acid  and 
oleiiant  gas;  and  at  1 80^,  the  viscid  liqnid,  lifter  which,  at  ^0(f,  the  reeidue 
swells  up.  —  With  1  At.  alcohol  to  4  At.  sulphuric  acid  the  same  result  is 
obtained,  excepting  that  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  likewise  passes  oyer, 
solidifying  at  0^. 

In  examining  the  action  of  Oit  cf  Vitriol  oh  ulcohol,  there  are  three 
stages  to  be  considered:  a.  Formation  of  8ulp1iovinic  add;  —  h.  Forma- 
tion cf  Ether  and  Water;  —  c.  Formation  of  Sulphurous  acid,  defiant  gat, 
(HI  of  Wine,  Carbonic  add.  Acetic  add,  Carbonaceous  matter,  Ac. 


a.  Formation  of  Sulphovinic  acid. 

Oil  of  vitriol  mixes  with  alcohol,  producing  considerable  evolation  of 
heat,  often  sufficient  to  boil  the  alcohol,  which  still  remains  uncorabined^ 
and  is  then  converted,  together  with  the  alcohol — provided  the  latter  be 
not  kept  very  cold — into  sulphovinic  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

This  formation  of  sulphovinic  acid  was  discovered  by  Sertiimer.  The 
indication  by  which  it  may  be  known  to  have  taken  place  is,  that  the 
mixture,  when  diluted  with  Water  and  digested  with  excess  of  oxide  of 
lead  or  carbonate  of  baryta  or  of  lime,  yields  a  smaller  quantity  of  sul- 
phate than  that  which  is  due  to  the  oil  of  vitriol  used, — and  that  the 
liquid  filtered  from  this  salt  contains  an  easily  soluble,  erystalline  salt, 
the  sulpbovinate.  Since  sulphuric  acid,  by  conversion  into  sulphovinic 
acid,  loses  half  its  capacity  of  saturation,  inasmuch  as  1  At.  C*H*0',2S0' 
saturates  no  greater  quantity  of  base  than  1  At.  SO',  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phovinic acid  produced  in  the  mixture  may  likewise  be  calculated  from 
the  quantity  of  base  which  the  mixture  can  saturate  after  the  action  has 
taken  place. 

When  1  pt.  of  the  most  highly  rectified  spirit  h  rapidly  mixed  with 
1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  rises  to  87®;  and  1  pt. 
of  the  same  spirit  with  2  pts.  sulphuric  acid  rises  to  94°.  The  latter 
mixture  is  dark  red,  but  becomes  black  in  a  few  days,  and  emits  a  distinct 
odour  of  ether.  (Fonrcroy  8t  Vauquelin,  Ann.  Chim.  23,  203.) 

1  pt.  of  of  alcohol  of  40*^  Bm.  cautiously  mixed  with  1,  2,  8,  or  fli  pts. 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  a  colourless  mixture,  which,  if  1  or  2  pts.  of  acid 
are  used,  smells  distinctly  of  alcohol,  while,  with  3  pts.  acid,  the  odonr  of 
alcohol  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  with  8  pts.  acid,  it  vanishes  altogether; 
but  if  the  liquids  be  suddenly  mixed,  the  heat  evolved  canses  the  mixture 
to  turn  brown,  and  if  the  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  twice  or  three  times 
that  of  the  alcohol,  the  odonr  of  ether  becomes  perceptible.  (Bonllay, 
J,  Fharm.  1,  109.) 

100  pts.  of  alcohol  rapidly  mixed  with  100  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  forma 
brown  mixture;  but  if  the  oil  of  vitriol  be  dropped  into  the  alcohol  so 
slowly  as  not  to  cause  any  rise  of  temperature,  a  yellow  mixture  is 
obtained.  200  pts.  of  the  first  mixture  diluted  after  14  days  with  water, 
and  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead,  yield  90  32  pts.  sulphate  of  lead;  200 
pts.  of  the  second  mixture  similarly  treated,  yield  109*08  pts.  sulphate  of 
lead.  Hence,  ont  of  the  81*6  pts.  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  contained 
in  the  100  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  23  8  pts  remain  unaltered  in  the  first  expe- 
ment,  and  28*7  in  the  second.  (J.  A.  Buchner,  JR^ert,  19,  198.) 

If  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  be  distilled, 
till  about  half  the  ether  which  it  id  capable  of  yielding  has  passed  oyer, 
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it  will  then  be  foond  to  contain  more  fitilpborinle  aoid  than  before  the 
distillation.  The  reeidne  left  after  all  the  ether  is  dietilled  over,  still 
contains  sulphoviuio  acid,  but  if  it  has  been  heated  enough  to  convert  it 
into  a  cai^onaceous  mass,  it  no  longer  contains  that  acid.  (A.  Vogel, 
GUb.  63,  84.) 

When  equal  parts  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gf.  0*02  and  oil  of  titriol  kte 
mixed  together,  \  of  the  snlphurio  aoid  are  cenTerted  into  snlphovinic; 
(Hennel.) 

In  a  mixtnre  of  equal  parts  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  and  oil  of  titfiol, 
-|  of  the  sulphnrie  aoid  are  thus  converted.  (Dulk,  BerL  Jahrb.  1820, 
382.) 

If  a  Imsin  containing  1  pt.  of  alcohol  be  placed  near  atiothet  c<«*tain- 
ing  oil  of  vitriol  of  sp.  gr.  1  '830,  both  being  under  a  bell-jar  not  exhausted 
of  air,  the  alcohol,  as  it  evaporates,  is  qnicklj  absorbed  by  the  Oil  of 
vitriol,  but  the  mixture  does  not  become  perceptibly  warm;  on  saturating 
it  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  half  the  sulphnfie  acid  is  found  to  be  con- 
verted into  sulphovinate,  so  that  the  quantity  of  baryta  (Combined  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  to  that  which  is  combined  with  the  snlpboVinic  acid 
almost  exactly  as  2  :  1.  Even  when  the  alcohol  is  in  great  excess,  only 
half  of  the  sulphuric  aoid  is  converted  into  sulphovinic.  The  portion  of 
sulphuric  acid  whioh  remains  unaltered  must^  after  this  change,  contain 
2  At.  water  : 

C^HW  +  4(H0,S0«)  =  CHH«0«,2S0«  +  2(2HO,SOS). 

Hence  snlphurio  acid,  after  it  has  takeii  up  2  At.  water,  is  no  longer 
capable  of  forming  sulphovinic  acid.  (Magnus,  Pogg.  27i  274.) 

When  I  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  of  sp.  gr.  1*840  is  mixed  with  from  -f-  to  1  pt. 
of  absolute  alcohol,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  make  the  mixture  hot^ 
4  of  the  sulphuric  acid  are  converted  into  sulphovinic,  so  that,  when  this 
mixture  of  the  two  liquids  in  equal  portions  is  diluted  with  water  and 
mixed  with  chloride  of  barton,  only  from  21 '7  to  22'8  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phate of  baryta  is  precipitated.  The  more  the  sulphuric  acid  is  diluted 
with  water,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  it  converted  into  sulphoviuic 
acid;  and  the  formation  of  this  compound  ceases  altogether  when  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  reduced  by  dilution  to  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*63  (  ~  3H0,S0^). 
Duflos  (Kadn.  Arch,  12,  167,  18,  371.J) 

When  1  At.  (49  pts.)  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  added,  slowly  and  with  agita- 
tion, so  that  no  heating  may  take  place,  to  1  At.  (from  46  to  55  pts.)  of 
absolute  or  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol  surrounded  with  a  mixtnre  of  ice  and 
salt,  a  mixtnre  is  formed  containing  no  sulphovinic  acid,  that  acid  not 
appearing  in  it  even  after  several  days,  provided  it  be  kept  surronnded 
with  melting  ice.  But  at  higher  temperatures,  even  between  -f  10°  and  15°, 
sulphovinic  acid  is  gradually  produced,  so  that  after  three  or  four  days 
77  per  cent,  of  the  sulphuric  a-cid  is  converted  into  it<  The  same  change 
takes  place  in  a  few  hours  between  30^  and  35^,  and  in  a  few  minutes  if  the 
mixture  be  immersed  in  boiling  water;  but  strong  sunshine  has  no  effect 
npon  it.  If  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  be  poured  into  the  oil  of  vitriol  so 
that  strong  heating  takes  place,  the  formation  of  snlphovinic  acid  is  com- 
pleted in  an  instant.  This  quantity  of  snlphovinic  acid  is  not  increased  by 
leaving  the  liquids  together  for  a  longer  time.  When  the  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid  are  mixed  in  equal  parts,  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  con- 
verted into  snlphovinic  never  exceeds  77  pts.  in  100. — When  2  At. 
absolute  or  85  per  cent,  alcohol,  are  mixed  with  I  At.  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
same  phenoniGna  are  prodaoed;  butyin  this  ease^  the  formation  of  the  salpho- 
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tIqic  acid  may  be  preTenied  by  cooling,  even  more  easily  than  in  tlie  former; 
and  on  heating  the  mixtnre,  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  converted  into 
sulphovinic  never  exceeds  73  or  74  per  cent.  —  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
1  At.  alcohol  is  mixed  with  2  At.  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphovinic  aoi<Fis  formed, 
under  all  conditions,  even  at  the  lowest  temperatures,  and  the  proportion 
of  sulphuric  acid  converted  into  sulphovinic  is  never  less  than  55  per 
cent  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  alcohol  be  poured  into  the  oil 
of  vitriol,  or  the  contrary;  whether  the  mixture  be  cooled  or  not;  whether 
it  be  left  to  stand  for  some  time  and  then  heated  in  boiling  water-^ 
whereby  it  does  not  suffer  any  loss  of  weight  (a  proof  that  even  the  por- 
tion of  alcohol  not  actually  used  for  the  formation  of  sulphovinic  acid,  has 
entered  into  some  state  of  combination) — or  not.  (Millon,  i\r.  Ann,  Ohim. 
rhys.  19,  227;  also  C<mp.  rend,  23,  939.) 

In  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  pt.  water  mixed  with  4  pts. 
of  alcohol,  no  sulphovinic  acid  is  produced;  but  if,  from  this  mixture,  4  pts. 
consisting  of  water  and  alcohol  be  distilled,  a  residue  will  be  left  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  sulphovinic  acid.  Hence,  as  the  proportion  of 
water  diminishes,  the  alcohol  takes  from  the  water  a  portion  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  (Hennel.) 

Since  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  85  per  cent,  alcohol, 
in  which  2  At.  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  with  1'8  At.  alcohol,  does  not 
boil  below  a  temperature  between  112°  and  124^,  all  the  alcohol  in  it 
must  be  in  the  combined  state,  although  2  At.  sulphuric  acid  require  only 
1  At.  alcohol  to  form  sulphovinic  acid.  —  A  mixture  of  9  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
and  5  pts.  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol,  in  which  2  At.  sulphuric  acid  are 
brought  in  contact  with  1  At.  alcohol  and  3  At.  water,  contains  all  the 
alcohol  in  the  form  of  sulphovinic  acid;  for  dry  chlorine  passed  through  it 
does  not  form  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  —  A  mixture  of  9  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
and  5  pts.  of  85  p.  c.  alcohol,  or  —  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  —  of  98 
pts.  (2  At.)  HO,SO»,  and  55  pts.  (1  At.)  HO,C*H«0>,  should,  according  to 
ordinary  views,  contain  sulphovinic  acid,  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
free  alcohol: 

2[2(HO,SO»)  +  H0,C*H«021  =  CHH«0»,2S0»  +  2(3HO,SO»)  +  C^H^O'. 

But  as  no  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  on  passing  dry  chlorine  through  the 
mixture  (free  alcohol  immediately  yields  hydrochloric  acid,  but  sulpho- 
vinic acid  is  not  decomposed  by  chlorine),  and  as  the  boiling  point  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  alcohol,  it  follows  that  all*  the  alcohol 
must  be  combined  with  all  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  form  of  sulphovinic 
acid,  and  the  water  must  be  united  with  this  compound,  not  with  free 
sulphuric  acid: 

2(HO,SO»)  +  HO,C*H«0«  =  C*H«02,2SO»  +  3H0. 

Also  on  mixing  2  At.  HO,SO»  with  1  At.  HO,C*H«0»  and  1  At.  HO,  a 
mixture  is  produced  which  does  not  boil  below  1 40°,  is  not  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  and  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  C*H*0*,2S0'  -f  4H0.  (Liebig, 
Ann,  Pharm.  30,  129.) 

With  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  no  sulphovinic  acid  is  formed  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  its  formation  goes 
on:  98  pts.  (1  At.)  oil  of  vitriol,  mixed  with  36  pts.  (4  At.),  or  54  pts. 
(6  At.)  water,  and  an  indefinite  quantity  of  alcohol,  produce  no  sulpho- 
vinic acid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  this  mixture,  when  heated, 
yields  nearly  as  much  sulphovinic  acid  as  oil  of  vitriol  produces  with 
alcohol  alone;  the  sulphovinic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  neutralizing  the 
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hot  mixture  with  carbonate  of  lime.  —  Hence  also  the  quantity  of  snlpho- 
vinic  aoid  in  mixtures  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol  is  increased  by  heating; 
for  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  produced  in  the  cold,  together  with  the  sul- 
phovinic  acid,  acts  upon  the  remaining  alcohol  when  heat  is  applied,  and 
torms  more  sulphoyinic  acid.— Such  a  mixture  of  2(H0,S0'),  4H0,  and 
alcohol  must,  when  heated,  produce  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  addition 
to  the  sulphoyinic  acid.  It  therefore  boils  at  a  temperature  below  that 
of  sulphoyinic  acid,  giving  off,  first  the  water  of  the  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  together  with  free  alcohol,  and  when  the  distillation  has  gone  on  so  far 
that  only  4H0  are  combined  with  2S0'  (which  compound  boils  between 
136^  and  141*^),  the  sulphoyinic  acid  is  likewise  decomposed  (between 
124®  and  127°),  and  yields  ether.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Fhai*m.  9,  36.) 

In  the  formation  of  sulphoyinic  acid,  the  sulphuric  acid  appears  to  act 
by  its  affinities  for  water  and  for  alcohol  simultaneously.  One  portion  of 
the  acid  unites  with  alcohol  to  form  sulphoyinic  acid,  and  its  saturating 
power  being  thereby  reduced  one-half,  it  gives  up  half  its  combined 
water  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  till  the  latter  is  con- 
verted into  terhydrated  sulphuric  acid: 

5(HO,S08)  +  2C^H«0»  «  2(HO,C^H«02,2SOa)  +  3H0,S0». 

This  equation  follows,  at  all  events,  from  the  experiments  of  Duflos, 
according  to  which,  absolute  alcohol  converts  80  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid  into  sulphovinic,  and  from  those  of  Millon,  who  found  that  absolute 
or  85  p.  c.  alcohol  converts  77  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphovinic; 
in  this  result  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  85  p.  c.  alcohol  should  pro- 
duce as  much  sulphovinic  acid  as  absolute  alcohol,  although  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  converted  into  the  terhydrate  must  be  greater  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Considering,  however,  the  contradictory 
statements  made  by  other  observers,  we  cannot  regard  this  equation  as 
positively  established,  certainly  not  as  true  for  all  temperatures,  inasmuch 
as  Liebig  found  that  more  sulphovinic  acid  is  produced  at  higher  than  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

1 00  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol 
should  accordingly  contain  55*102  pts.  of  H0,C*H«0»,2S0«,  13-673  pts.  of 
dHO,  SO',  and  31*225  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  in  excess.  But  this  excess 
of  alcohol  must  be  loosely  combined  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  acids, 
since  the  boiling  point  of  the  mixture  is  above  100",  and,  according  to 
Liebig,  no  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine  through  it. 

By  heating  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  with  excess  of 
water,  all  the  sulphovinic  acid  may  be  decomposed,  the  water  breaking 
up  the  combination  of  the  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  When  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  distilled,  with  frequent  addition  of  water, 
all  the  alcohol  passes  over,  and  the  residue  no  longer  contains  sulphovinic, 
bnt  only  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (Hennel.) 


b.  FormaHan  of  Ether  and  Water. 

A  mixture  of  1  pt.  alcohol  and  between  1  and  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol, 
heated  in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  boils  between  120°  and  140°,  at  first 
giving  off  ether,  together  with  more  or  less  of  undecomposed  alcohol,  then 
at  140°  scarcely  anything  but  ether,  then  at  160°  ether  with  water,  and 
at  length,  when,  in  consequence  of  this  decomposition  of  the  alcohol,  the 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  has  become  excessive,  and  the  temperature 
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riees  abore  160^  ihe  mixture  gives  off  sulphuroiu  acid,  olefiaat  gts,  oil 
of  wind,  and  other  products  hereafter  to  be  considered,  with  which,  ap  to 
200°,  a  smal]  quantity  of  ether  still  ooBtinues  to  distil  over.  If,  how* 
ever,  the  alcohol  be  allowed  to  flow  constantly  into  the  reoBel  so  as  to 
maintain  the  proportion  of  about  &  pts.  alcohol  to  9  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
(p.  172),  neither  sulphurous  aeid  nor  ihe  subsequentljr  mentioned  pro* 
duets  are  fonned  (exoepting  a  small  qnaattiy  of  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil), 
but  the  alcohol,  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied,  i«  ^ven  off  again  in  the  form  of 
water  and  ether,  so  that  a  given  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  capable  of 
converting  a  larp;8  quantity  of  alcohol  into  water  and  ether;  the  aeid, 
however,  constantly  diminishes  in  etherifying  power,  so  that  a  continually 
greater  quantity  of  undecomposed  alcohol  pseses  over  with  the  ether  and 
water.  The  residue  of  the  odior-preparalion  contains  no  sniphovinic  acid, 
but  only  hydrated  sulphurie  aoid* 

a.  Experiments  with  OU  of  Vitriol  and  Ahsoltde  A  le<^ol. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  absolute  alcohol,  mixed  in  equal  portions  and 
heated,  while  fresh  alcohol  is  admitted  as  fiist  as  it  is  decomposed,  yields 
at  first  a  distillate  of  sp.  gr.  0*768.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  distillate  then 
rises  gradually,  till  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  converted  into  bihydrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  oy  addition  of  water  derived  from  the  alcohol,  at  which 
stage  of  the  process  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  distillate  becomes  equal  to  that 
of  the  alcohol  which  flows  in,  and  remains  to.  (Mitsohorlicfa,  Pogff> 
31   S78.) 

'  A  mixture  of  100  pis.  (2  At)  oil  of  vitriol,  and  47*81  pts.  (1  At.) 
absolute  alcohol  boils  at  100^,  from  thai  tempmture  till  165°  gives  off 
ether,  and  above  165°,  sulphurous  acid,  &c.  The  ether  amounts  to  28  p.  c 
of  the  alcohol.  With  this  proportion,  and  under  the  ordinary  pressure, 
Hike  boiling  begins  between  130°  and  140°,  and  eliier  alone  without  any 
alcohol  distils  oyer  from  the  beginning.  But  in  a  distiUatory  apparatus 
exhausted  of  air,  and  connected  with  a  receiver  surrounded  with  a 
freezing  mixtuee,  the  mixture  be^ns  to  boil  at  6€°,  and  from  that  tem- 
perature to  104°,  one-fourth  of  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  mixture 
distils  over  without  any  ether,  and  between  104°  and  145°,  white  fumes 
are  disengaged,  which  condense  to  an  aromatic,  sharp-tasting,  colourless 
oil,  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  If  air  be  then  admitted 
into  the  apparatus,  and  the  heatmg  continued,  not  a  trace  of  ether  is 
obtained,  but  only  sulphurous  acid,  &c«  Hence,  when  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  removed,  no  ether  is  obtained,  but  first  alcohol,  and  then  at 
104°,  a  sort  of  wine^oil,  together  with  water  und  sulphnrons  aeid.  (Kuhl* 
mann,  Ann,  Phei/rm,  38,  217  and  216.) 

A  mixture  of  oil  of  vitidol  and  absolute  alcohol  in  equal  poriioiis,  kept 
for  some  time  at  a  temperature  between  75°  and  100°,  yields  a  distillate 
of  sp.  gr.  0*817,  consistmg  of  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  ether.  At  1 12°,  it  begins  to  boil  slightly  and  in  small  bub- 
bles, —  ceasing,  however,  after  a  snort  time  unless  the  heat  be  raised,  — 
and  between  111°  and  116°,  yields  a  distillate,  of  sp.  gr.  0*792,  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  ether,  and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol;  the 
following  distillates  also  consist  ohiefly  of  ether  with  a  little  aloohol, 
but  no  water.  When  a  mixture  of  ]  8  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  17  pis. 
absolute  alcohol  is  kept  for  some  time  over  the  water-bath  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  100°,  the  distillates,  if  examined  from  time  to  time, 
exhibit  the  following  variations  of  density  and  ooaiposition:  a.  Contains 
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1  pi.  aleohol  to  2  pis.  ether;  -^  h,'  0'775  yery  pare  ether,  free  from  wine- 
oil; —  &  0*745  ether,  with  a  layer  of  water  below  it;  —  d>  The  same. 
Hence  it  appears  that  ether  is  formed  even  below  100°;  this  distillation, 
however,  is  extremely  slow,  and  eyen  by  the  oontinued  action  of  a  tem- 
perature of  100°,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  all  the  ether;  in  fact,  ont  of 
the  35  parts  of  the  mixture,  only  4|  pts.  of  distillate  pass  over,  and  a 
residue  is  left  amonntinff  to  27  parts,  and  probably  containing  isethionic 
and  ethionio  acid,  as  well  as  hydrated  sttlphorie  acid.  (H.  R^  &  Witt* 

stock,  Poffg.  48,  463.)  €k>mpare  also  th«  eiperiments  of  tho  same  chemlBts  with 
yery  highly  rectified  spirit  (p.  229). 

When  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed  in  equal  portions,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  all  rise  of  temperature,  and  the  mixture  then  rapidly 
heated  to  the  boiling  pointy  a  distillate  is  obtained,  even  before  the  boiling 
heat  is  reached,  consisting  of:  a.  0'776;  —  then  at  commencing  ebullition: 
6.  0*808;  — c.  0*800;  —  d,  0*786;  —  e,  0*776  («  and  e  are  homogeneous 
mixtures  of  alcohol  and  ether); -~  then  /,  ether  of  0*761,  with  a  thin 
watery  stratum  below  it;— then  g,  ether  of  0*809  (containing  wine-oil 
and  sulphurous  acid)  with  a  watery  striatum  of  equal  thickness  below  it. 
Hence  the  ether  gradually  takes  the  place  of  the  alcohol,  and  the  water 
unites  with  the  latter.  (H.  Rose  &  Wittstook.) 


fi.  SttperimenU  f»ith  OU  of  VUriol  and  Stf^mg  SpirU* 

Oil  of  vitriol  of  sp.  gr.  1*665  [1*8651}  and  alcohol  of  40^  Bm.  sud- 
denly mixed  (whereupon  the  temperature  rises  to  106®)  and  then  distilled, 
yield  first  alcohol,  amounting  to-j^  of  the  original  quantity;  then  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether;  then,  when  the  residue  has  given  off  at  least  ^  of 
its  alcohol,  ether  free  from  alcohol  is  evolved,  and  continues  to  pass  over 
till  only  half  the  original  quantity  of  alcohol  is  left  in  the  residue.  If 
the  heat  be  then  continued  and  alcohol  allowed  slowly  to  flow  in  to  the 
residue,  so  as  never  to  let  the  Quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  residue 
exceed  -|  of  the  whole,  ether  still  continues  to  pass  over,  and  a  reddish 
residue  is  left.  If  water  be  suffered  to  flow  in  instead  of  alcohol,  the 
distillate  consists  of  water,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  ether.  When 
a  slowly  prepared  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  of  65Y*  Bm.  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcohol  of  40"^  Bm.  is  quickly  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  till 
ether  begins  to  pass  over,  the  retort  then  cooled  with  wet  cloths,  and  the 
colourless  residue,  which  smells  strongly  of  ether,  neutralised  by  potash, 
the  mixture,  when  distilled  to  dryness,  leaves  a  non-blackened  residue, 
and  yields  a  distillate  which,  besides  alcohol,  contains  a  quantity  of  ether 
amounting  to  23  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  used.  When  2  pts.  of  oil  of 
vitriol  are  quickly  mixed  with  1  pt.  alcohol  of  40°  Bm.  the  yellowish 
brown  mixture  becomes  heated  to  110°,  and  exhibits,  in  addition  to  the 
odour  of  alcohol,  an  ethereal  odour,  which,  after  a  few  hours,  is  replaced 
by  a  bituminous  odour,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  assuming  a  dark  brown 
colour.  When  distilled,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  then  sul* 
phurons  acid,  wine-oil,  &c.  (Boullay,  J,  Pharm.  1, 106.) 

When  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  heated 
for  some  time  in  an  open  basin,  and  then  left  to  cool,  the  ether- vapour 
which  is  ffiven  off  being  continually  blown  away,  to  prevent  any  ether 
that  may  be  condensed  from  flowing  back  into  the  residue,  this  residue, 
if  mixed  with  water,  still  gives  off  ether^vapour  with  effervescence. 

a  2 
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Hence  the  heated  mixtare  contains  ether  ready  formed,  but  held  back 
with  a  certain  force;  it  is,  however,  driven  out  on  boiling.  (Mitscherlich, 
Zar6.  Aufl.  4, 1,246.) 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  gives  off  at  first 
undecomposed  alcohol;  with  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  pt.  alcohol,  nothing 
passes  over  at  first  but  ether  and  water.  The  best  proportion  for  the 
formation  of  ether  is  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  to  3  pts.  alcohoL  (Geiger.)  If 
a  mixture  of  9*6  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  7*2  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'842  be 
distilled,  with  continual  admission  of  fresh  alcohol,  till  the  distillate 
amounts  to  57*6  pts.  (and  therefore  46  pts.  [1  At.]  of  absolute  alcohol 
have  been  used),  that  distillate  will  contain  40*8  pts.  of  crude,  or  about 
33*6  pts.  of  pure  ether  (if  all  the  alcohol  which  passes  over  had  been 
decomposed,  the  quantity  of  ether  would  have  amounted  to  37  pts. 
[1  At.J).  The  brownish  transparent  residue  in  the  retort,  amounting  to 
13*2  pts.  contaius  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  ether,  and  vields,  when 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  nothing  but  sulphate  of  baryta,  quite 
free  from  sulphovinate.  (Geiger,  Repert,  11,  85.) 

Oil  of  vitriol  of  sp.  gr.  1'920  [1*820  ?]  yields,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  alcohol  which  boils  at  82 '5°,  a  mixture  whose  boiling  point  is  115  • 
(Duflos,  Berl  Jahrh.  27,  1,  76.)  ^ 

A  mixture  of  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  pts.  strong  alcohol  (which 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphovinio  acid)  begins  to  emit  an 
odour  of  ether  at  120°  or  122^,  and  boils  fully  at  13P,  assuming  at  the 
same  time  a  brown  colour.  Tf  alcohol  be  then  admitted  so  as  to  cool  the 
mixture  to  1 1 9^,  the  formation  of  ether  continues.  If  the  operation  be 
now  interrupted,  the  residue  still  contains  sulphovinio  acid.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  similar  mixture  be  kept  at  112°— 118°  till  the  residue  con- 
tains 2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  to  1  pt.  alcohol,  and  then  quickly  heated  to  its 
boiling  point,  viz.  to  144°,  at  which  temperature  ether,  sulphurous  acid 
and  wine-oil  are  evolved,  —  and  if  alcohol  be  then  allowed  to  run  in,  and 
the  heat  maintained  for  half  an  hour  between  137°  and  140°,  —  where- 
upon ether  passes  over,  mixed  with  continually  decreasing  quantities  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  wine-oil,  —  a  residue  is  ultimately  left  which  does 
not  contain  sulphovinio  acid.  If  this  residue  be  kept  boiling  for  a  still 
longer  time  without  admitting  fresh  alcohol,  a  small  quantity  of  water 
passes  over,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid,  besides 
sulphuric,  acetic,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  olenant  gas.  Hence  the  sulpho- 
vinio acid  formed  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  is  decomposed  at 
140°,  and  the  residue  is  often  free  from  sulphovinic  acid.  (Duflos,  Kcutn^ 
Arch.  12,  170;  14,301.) 

A  small  quantity  of  sulphovinic  acid  passes  over  at  first  together  with 
the  ether;  and  lastly,  when  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  escape,  sulphovinate 
of  wine-oil  goes  over,  remaining  behind  when  the  last  portions  of  ether  in 
the  distillate  have  evaporated.  The  wine-oil  is  not  formed  till  the  distil- 
lation has  arrived  at  this  stage;  for  if  this  compound  be  actually  added  to 
the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  it  immediately  passes  over;  and 
if  an  ether-distillation  be  interrupted  before  sulphuric  acid  begins  to 
escape,  the  residue,  after  cooling,  agitated  with  ether,  and  the  ether 
poured  off  and  evaporated,  not  a  trace  of  wine-oil  is  left  behind.  The 
defiant  gas  is  evolved  simultaneously  with  the  sulphurous  acid  and  the 
wine-oil,  or  even  somewhat  before  them.  (Serullas,  Schw,  55,  161.) 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  85  per  cent,  alcohol 
begins  to  boil  between  112^  and  124^  first  giving  off  alcohol ;  between 
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124''  and  127''  it  yields  alcohol  and  ether,  then  between  127"  and  160"" 
ether  and  water,  after  which  the  mixture  blackens  and  gives  off  sul- 
phurous acid,  <&c.     (Liebig.) 

In  a  mixture  of  147  pts.  (3  At.)  oil  of  vitriol  and  110  pts.  (2  At) 
85  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  contains  1  At.  of  absolute  alcohol  to  1  At.  water, 
the  substances  present  are:  3SO'+2C*H«0'  +  5HO=HO,C*H«O»,2SO»+ 
4H0,S0«  +  C*H«0'.  This  mixture  begins  to  boil  at  130^  yielding  ether 
mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and,  as  the  temperature 
rises,  also  with  water.  The  hydrated  sulpboyinic  acid,  H0,G^H*0',2S0', 
may  be  supposed  to  be  resolved  into  ether  and  oil  of  vitriol =C^H'^04- 
2  (HO,SO».)     Liebig  (Ann.  Fharm.  9,  1;  also  Fogg,  31,  320.) 

A  slowly  prepared  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
90  per  cent,  alcohol,  distilled  in  the  water-bath,  3delds  first  a  distillate 
of  sp.  gr.  0*833,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  alcohol ;  then  distillates  of 
sp.  gr.  0*787  and  0789,  which  are  almost  all  ether;  and  subsequently 
ether  mixed  with  water.  When  the  alcohol  used  in  the  preparation  is 
hydrated,  a  larger  proportion  of  it  passes  over  undecomposed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  distillation  than  when  it  is  absolute,  because  the  former  is 
less  completely  converted  into  snlphovinic  acid  [or  because  the  water  in 
the  hydrated  alcohol  weakens  the  sulphuric  acid].  Ether  always  contains 
wine-oil  unless  it  be  distilled  below  100"^,  in  which  case  only  the  last 
distillates  contain  traces  of  that  compound;  hence  the  formation  of  wine- 
oil  requires  either  a  temperature  above  100**,  or  long-continued  exposure 
to  100°.  The  residue  in  the  retort  has  but  a  very  slight  brownish  colour, 
and  does  not  smell  of  sulphurous  acid.     (H.  Rose  &  Wittstock.) 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts,  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*820 
distilled  till  the  greater  part  of  the  ether  has  passed  over,  but  not  till 
the  liquid  in  the  retort  blackens,  contains  afterwards  only  -|  or  f  of  the 
sulphovinic  acid  which  existed  in  it  before  distillation.    (Hennel.) 

When  3  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  distilled  with  32  pts.  of  strong 
alcohol,  no  ether  is  obtained,  not  even  when  the  right  proportion  between 
the  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol  exists  in  the  residue.  This  effect  cannot 
arise  from  weakening  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  the  water  of  the  alcohol ; 
for  the  alcohol  which  passes  over  is  a  degree  weaker  than  it  was  origi« 
nally.     (Biichner,  Br.  Arch.  24,  301 .) 

7.  Experiments  with  Oil  of  Vitriol  and  Weak  Spirit, 

4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  2  pts.  of  very  highly  rectified  spirit,  and 
1  pt.  water,  yield  by  distillation  a  mixture  of  ether  with  a  large  quantity 
of  alcohol.  —  With  2:1  :  1,  no  ether  is  obtained,  but  only  weak  spirit, 
which  distils  over  so  completely  that  the  residue  is  scarcely  browned  by 
continuing  the  distillation.     (Deslauriers,  J.  Phann.  2,  483.) 

When  100  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed,  first  with  20  pts.  water,  then 
with  50  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  and  distilled,  absolute  alcohol  being  allowed 
to  flow  in  at  such  a  rate  as  to  keep  the  volume  of  the  mixture  the  same, 
and  the  boiling  point  constantly  at  140^,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dis- 
tillate, which  is  at  first  0*780,  gradually  rises  to  0*798,  and  afterwards 
remaius  the  same  throughout  the  distillation.  At  first  it  is  somewhat 
less,  because  the  oil  of  vitriol  still  takes  up  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
but  afterwards  it  remains  constantly  equal  to  that  of  the  alcohol  which 
runs  in.  In  this  manner  any  quantity  of  ether  may  be  prepared;  for  the 
sulphuric  acid  remains  unaltered,  excepting  that  a  small  quantity  of  it 
volatilizes  or  is  decomposed  by  foreign  oodles  in  the  alcohol.    100  parts 
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of  thd  distinaie  (wkich  fbfm8  iwo  kyen)  eontain  65  pU.  ether,  17 
witier,  and  18  alcohol,  -^  If  8  pi*,  oil  of  riiriol  be  mixed  with  3  pte. 
water  and  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  absolute  alcohol  allowed  to  flow  ia 
durinff  the  boiling,  aqtteoas  alcohol  of  0*926  passes  oyer  flret,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  ether  j  the  spedfio  gravity  <tf  the  distilhite  then  sinke 
gradaallv  to  0'885,  and  ultimately  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  abeo^ 
late  aleonol  which  rnns  in.*^A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  absolute 
alcohol  Rod  oil  of  ritriol,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water^  allewi 
nearly  all  the  alcohol  to  paes  over  undecomposed,  no  ether  being  formed 
till  the  boiling  point  has  risen  to  126''.      (Miteoherlioh,  Foft^.  31,  828.) 

If  the  oil  of  vitriol  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  watel* 
to  make  it  boil  at  145%  and  vapour  of  alcohol  of  100®  passed  into  it 
while  it  is  boiling  in  the  distillatory  apparatus,  ether,  wator,  and  •}-  unde* 
composed  alcohol  pass  over.  A  heat  which  would  bring  the  mixture  to 
130%  if  no  alcohol  vapour  were  introduced,  is  sufficient,  under  the  cif^* 
cumstanoee  of  the  experiment,  to  raise  it  to  1 46^,  because  the  alcohol 
gives  out  heat,  not  only  from  the  condensation  of  its  vapour  by  the 
sulphuric  acid,  but  likewise  when  it  separates  into  ether  and  wator  ;  and 
these  quantities  of  heat  are  together  greater  than  that  which  is  rendered 
latent  by  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  When  liquid  aloohol  is 
allowed  to  run  into  the  mixture,  it  may  cool  the  liquid  at  the  point 
where  it  enters ;  and  we  may  then  suppose  (with  H.  Rose)  that  snlpho- 
vinic  acid  is  formed  at  that  particular  point,  and,  diffusing  itself  through 
the  latter  mixture,  is  resolved  into  ether  atid  hydrated  sulphuric  acid| 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  alcohol  is  parsed  into  the  liquid  in  the  state  of 
vapour,  the  mixture  becomes  heated.  Moreover,  a  certain  quantity  of 
eulphovinic  acid  is  found  in  the  mixture  during  the  whole  operation  | 
this,  however,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  product,  for  we 
cannot  suppose  that  it  is  produced  and  destroyed  at  the  same  tompera- 
Inre.     (Mitscherlich,  N,  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys,  7, 12;  also  Lekrb,) 

100  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  mixed  with  100  pts.  alcohol,  and  set  aside 
for  a  few  days>  — then  mixed  with  200  pts.  water,  and  distilled  till 
280  pte.  have  passed  over,  jrield  neither  ether  nor  sulphurous  aoid| 
nearly  all  the  alcohol  and  the  sulphuric  acid  being  recovered  in  their 
original  state,  —  either  because  the  water  decomposes  the  sulphovinio 
acid  by  depriving  it  of  all  ite  sulphuric  acid,  or  because  the  wator 
prevents  the  temperature  from  rising  high  enough.     (Hennel.) 

A  mixture  of  100  pts.  (2  At.)  oil  of  vitriol,  18A  pts.  (2  At.)  water, 
and  48  pts.  (1  At.)  absolute  alcohol  (  s=  2SO'+0*HK)  +  5HO)  does  not 
contain  any  free  alcohol ;  for,  when  dry  chlorine  is  passed  through  it^ 
no  hydroehloric  acid  is  formed,  and  it  does  not  boil  below  140"";  the 
distillate  which  it  yields  has  a  density  of  0*778,  and  contains  21*43  pts. 
water  to  100  ether.  —  A  mixture  of  100  pts.  (2  At.)  oil  of  vitriol,  48  pte. 
(1  At.)  alcohol,  and  27  pte.  (3  Ai.)  water  ( =  2S0»  +  C*H*0h-6H0) 
yields  a  distillate  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*797,  and  conteins 
22  pte.  water  to  100  ether.  —  When  a  mixture  of  9  pte.  oil  of  vitriol 
ana  5  pte.  alcohol  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quibutity  of  water  to 
depress  the  boiling  point  below  126'',  no  ether  passes  over  but  only 
alcohol.     (Liebig.) 
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Theory  of  Htherijication  hy  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

The  final  result  of  the  action  of  about  9  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  on  5  pt& 
of  stronff  alcohol  between  the  temperatures  of  120°  and  150^  is  always 
the  resolution  of  the  alcohol  into  ether  and  water,  which  pass  over, 
while  the  oil  of  yitriol  renudns  behind  in  oombination  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  than  before,  and  partly  also  oonverted  into  sulphovinic 
acid.  We  may  therefore  say  generally  tnat  alcohol,  by  the  action  of  sol* 
phuric  acid,  is  resoWed  into  ether  and  water,  either  as  expressed  by  the 
formula  C^HH)*:=  C^H<^0  +  HO,  or,  if  the  atomic  weight  of  ether  be  taken 
twice  as  great,  according  to  the  formula,  2C*H«0»=C*H»»0»+ 2H0.  That 
ether  is  alcohol  miuiu  water  was  first  shown  by  Gay-Lussac  (Ann,  C^im, 
95,  311.)  It  is  true  that  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  had  previously 
supposed  that  sulphuric  acid  converts  alcohol  into  ether  by  abstraction  of 
water;  but  they  also  imagined  that  the  strong  heat  required  to  boil  the 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  causes  a  separation  of  charcoal,  and 
accordingly  that  ether  is  alcohol  mintis  water  and  winiu  carbon. 

But^  though  chemists  are  agreed  respecting  the  final  result  of  this 
action,  they  nevertheless  differ  in  their  views  regarding  the  cause  of  the 
resolution  of  the  alcohol  into  water  and  ether,  and  the  nature  of  the 
tmnsformation  which  precedes  this  decomposition.  Is  the  force  by  which 
the  alcohol  is  resolved  into  ether  and  water,  chemical  or  catalytic  ?  Does 
the  sulphuric  a<»d  decompose  the  alcohol  immediately  into  ether  and 
water,  or  does  it  first  unite  with  the  alcohol,  forming  sulphovinio  acid, 
which  then  yields  the  ether  by  decomposition  t 

The  majority  of  chemists,  e.g.,  Hennel,  Serullas,  Liebig,  Magnus, 
H.Rose,  Dumas, Graham  [compare  however  p.  233],  Gerhardt,  and  others, 
are  inclined  to  suppose  that  chemical  force  is  the  cause  of  the  decompo* 
sition,  and  that  sulphovinic  acid  is  produced  in  the  first  instance,  and 
afterwards  resolved  into  ether  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  view  is  supported 
by  Hennel's  statement  that  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  so  much  water 
that  it  will  not  form  sulphovinic  acid  with  alcohol,  is  likewise  incapable 
of  converting  the  alcohol  into  ether  by  distillation,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  sulphovinic  acid  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  continue 
ally  decreases  as  the  distillation  of  the  ether  proceeds. 

A  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  at  most  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol 
may  be  supposed  to  contain  monohydrated  sulphovinic  acid, 
Ha(>H«0>,280*,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (perhaps  3H0,S0')  and  loosely 
combined  alcohol,  and  the  sulphovinic  acid  may  be  supposed  to  be 
resolved  by  heat  into  ether  and  oil  of  vitriol  x 

H0,C<H«0«.2S0»  -=  C<H»0  +  2(U0,S0»). 

The  oil  of  yitriol  forms,  with  the  terhydrated  sulphuric  acid,  an  acid  of 
medium  strength,  which  becomes  continually  stronger  by  evaporation  of 
water,  and  remains  in  the  retort  together  with  the  loosely  combined 
alcohol. 

As  ether  is  constantly  formed  so  long  as  alcohol  is  continually 
admitted  to  the  boiling  mixture,  we  must  suppose  that  the  formation 
of  sulphovinic  acid  likewise  goes  on  continually,  preceding  that  of  the 
ether.  We  are  hereby  compelled  to  admit  that,  in  the  same  mixture, 
sulphovinic  acid  is  continually  produced  and  decomposed.  This  difficulty 
is  not  obviated  by  supposing  that,  at  the  higher  temperature,  sulpho* 
vinic  acid  is  no  longer  formed|  but  the  sulphuric  acid  abstracts  HO 
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directly  from  the  alcohol,  and  thereby  liberates  the  ether;  for  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  uuderstand  how  the  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  very  tem- 
perature at  which  it  takes  HO  from  the  alcohol,  can  also  give  off  this 
HO  together  with  the  ether  vapour. 

Liebig  {Pogg,  31,  850)  endeavours  to  remote  this  difficulty  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  temperature  at  which  sulphovinic  acid  decomposes 
is  not  much  below  that  at  which  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  mix- 
ture would  give  off  vapour  of  water;  for  3H0,S0*  boils  between  163'' 
and  170°,  4H0,S0^  between  ISe'^  and  141^  and  5H0,S0'  between  118* 
and  122°;  the  formation  of  ether  begins  at  124°,  and  is  most  abundant 
at  140°,  at  which  temperature  alcohol  is  no  longer  evolved,  but  only 
ether  and  water.  No  water  can  be  evolved  from  that  part  of  the  liquid 
where  the  ether  vapour  is  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphovinic 
acid,  because  oil  of  vitriol  is  there  set  free ;  but  as  the  bubbles  of  ether 
rise  through  the  liquid,  the  etber  vapour  takes  up  a  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  corresponding  to  its  temperature  (I,  266),  this  water  being  ab- 
stiacted  from  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  mixture,  and  thus  ether  and 
water  distil  over  together. 

This  expUtnation  certainly  serves  to  show  how  ether  and  water  may 
be  evolved  together,  but  it  is  still  not  satisfactorily  made  out  how  fresn 
portions  of  sulphovinic  acid  can  be  formed  at  the  very  temperature  at  which 
that  compound  is  decomposed, — a  point  to  which  attention  has  also  been 
called  by  Masson  {Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  69,  226).  H.  Rose  observes,  indeed, 
that  at  the  point  where  the  alcohol  runs  in,  the  mixture  becomes  cooled^  and 
thus  fresh  sulphovinic  acid  may  be  formed,  and  afterwards  decomposed  as 
it  spreads  through  the  hot  mixture.  The  insufficiency  of  this  explanation 
is  however  shown  by  Mitscherlich's  experiment  (pp.  229,  230),  in  which, 
when  alcohol  was  passed  in  the  form  of  vapour  into  a  mixture  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  water  boiling  at  145°,  ether  and  water  were  continually  pro- 
duced, although  at  the  part  of  the  mixture  where  the  alcohol  enters,  a 
great  rise  instead  of  a  fall  of  temperature  must  be  produced  by.  the  con- 
densation of  the  vapour.  This  material  difficulty  in  the  assumption  that 
ether  is  formed  from  sulphovinic  acid  is  therefore  not  yet  removed;  but  as 
all  other  circumstances  tend  rather  to  support  this  theory  than  any  other, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  obscurity  will  be  cleared  up  by  further  investi- 
gations. For  the  present  we  may  remark  that  the  alcohol  vapour  acts  in 
excess  at  that  particular  part  of  the  liquid  where  it  enters,  and  may 
therefore  be  able,  even  at  145°,  partially  to  expel  the  water  from  the 
surrounding  Wdrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  form  sulphovinic  acid,  which 
then,  as  it  difiiiBes  through  the  rest  of  the  liquid,  where  the  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  in  excess,  is  again  resolved  into  ether  and  oil  of  vitriol. 
These  comparatively  loose  and  nearly  equal  affinities  of  water  and 
alcohol  for  sulphuric  acid,  are  in  accordance  with  Berthollet's  law  of  the 
partition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  between  the  water  and  the  alcohol,  in  pro  • 
portion  to  the  chemical  masses  of  those  two  bodies  actually  present  at  the 
point  where  the  alcohol  enters  the  liquid  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  this  theory  that  part  of  the  alcohol  should  remain  uncombined,  —  in 
fact,  as  Mitscherlich  found,  that  \  of  the  alcohol  which  enters,  should  pass 
off  uncombined,  together  with  the  ether  vapour.  In  general,  no  fixed 
degree  of  heat  can  be  assigned  as  that  at  which  the  decomposition  of  sul- 
phovinic acid  takes  place  under  all  circumstances.  The  concentrated  acid 
m  the  pure  state  decomposes  even  at  a  gentle  heat.  In  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  ol  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol,  the  decomposition  begins  between  1 27^ 
and  160*';  bat  the  portions  of  sulphovinic  acid  which  remain  mixed  with 
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the  strong  sulphnric  acid  in  the  residue  do  not  decompooe  till  they  are 
more  strongly  heated.  Hence  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  appears  to 
retard  the  decomposition  of  sulphovinic  acid  by  heat,  a  cironmstance  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  combination  between  the  two  acids. 

Whether  that  portion  of  the  alcohol,  which  is  present  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  without  beinff  converted  into 
sulphovinic  acid,  does  subsequently,  after  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the 
sulphovinic  acid,  yield  more  sulphovinic  acid  and  afterwards  ether, — is  a 
question  not  yet  determined  with  certainty:  for  such  mixtures,  and 
even  those  which  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol,  give  off  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohol  as  well  as  ether.  Further,  if  it  be  considered 
that  the  heated  mixture  contains  more  sulphovinic  acidj  than  the  same 
mixture  when  cold,  and  therefore  that  the  quantity  of  free  alcohol  is 
diminished  by  heating,  it  appears  possible  that  all  the  free  alcohol 
in  the  heated  mixture  may  distil  over  unaltered.  If  it  should  appear 
that  even  this  portion  is,  in  the  course  of  the  distillation,  converted 
into  sulphovinic  acid  and  then  into  ether,  the  explanation  last  given, 
viz.,  that  the  alcohol  must  act  in  excess  at  particular  points  of  the 
mixture,  to  form  fresh  sulphovinic  acid,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as 
inadmissible. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  formation  of  ether  by  sulphuric  acid  is 
in  accordance  with  its  formation  by  the  action  of  phosphoric,  arsenic, 
perchloric  acid,  fluoride  of  boron,  chloride  of  zinc,  protochloride  of  tin,  &c. 
All  these  substances  enter  into  intimate  combination  both  with  water  and 
with  alcohol.  Sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  arsenic  acid,  produce  sulpho- 
vinic, phosphovinic,  and  arson iovinic  acids ;  and  although  the  compounds 
of  the  other  substances  above-mentioned  have  less  decided  characters, 
they  nevertheless  require  a  strong  heat  to  decompose  them,  and  when 
thus  decomposed,  give  off — in  consequence  of  the  affinity  of  the  increased 
heat  for  the  ether,  and  of  the  above-mentioned  substances  for  water 
(whereby  the  affinity  is  overcome  which  holds  together  the  elements  of 
the  ether  and  water  in  the  form  of  alcohol) — part  of  the  alcohol  as 
ether,  whilst  the  remainder  is  held  back  in  the  form  of  water  or  of  its 
constituents. 

The  examples  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  tin  show  that  the 
power  of  forming  ether  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  acid  (or  the 
so-called  electronegative)  bodies.  That  chloride  of  calcium  does  not  like- 
wise form  ether,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  it  gives  off 
the  alcohol  at  about  1 20°  ;  still  less  can  the  formation  of  ether  be  brought 
about  by  many  salts  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallization,  most  of 
these  salts  in  fact  retaining  water  with  great  tenacity,  but  giving  off 
alcohol  with  facility.  With  fixed  alkalis,  a  peculiar  effect  is  obtained, 
(vid.  Compounds  qf  Alcohol,)  Against  this  might  certainly  be  alleged  the 
experiment  of  H.  Rose  and  Wittstock  (p.  227)  according  to  which  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  ether  even 
below  100°.  Perhaps  in  this  case  the  adhesion  of  the  air  and  of  the 
evolved  alcohol  vapour  to  the  ether  vapour,  gives  rise  to  the  production 
of  a  mixture  of  air,  alcohol  vapour,  and  ether  vapour.  That,  how- 
ever, a  certain  elevation  of  temperature  is  required  for  the  formation  of 
ether,  is  shewn  by  Kuhlmann's  experiment  (p.  226)  according  to  which 
oil  of  vitriol  heated  with  absolute  alcohol  in  vacuo  does  not  form  ether, 
but  first  alcohol  and  then  oil  of  wine. 

Theories  of  etherification,  also  founded  on  affinity,  bnt  differing  from  the  preceding, 
hare  been  given  by  SertQrner  (Kastn,  Arch.  7,  436);  —  Gay-La? sac  (^nn.  CAim,  Phy$, 
13,  78);— Th^nord  {Trmi6de  CAkn.  ed.  4,  4,  146);  — Heeren  (Po^^.  7>  198),—- Van 
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Moni  (HimAmI.  1813,  175)|  — Dolk  {BtrL  /«Af^.  29,  I,  n)i-^Q«ig«r  (M^teri. 
1 1 .  58) )  ^  Feehner  {StkUf.  49,  76 ;  62,  93) ;  ^  Dumu  &  BouUay  (/.  Pkarm.  14, 10) } 
«—  Graham  (X^r^) 

Mitscherlicb's  CorUaU  Theory  simply  assumes  that  sulpliurio  aoid, 
without  being  decomposed  or  euterinff  into  combiubtioDi  has  at  high 
temperatures  the  power  of  separating  iJcohol  into  ether  and  water  (vid. 
Catalytic  fwrc4  t,  114  — 117.)  Mere  heat  is  not  capable  of  effecting 
this  decomposition  of  alcohol,  for  the  alcohol,  when  passod  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  does  not  yield  ether.  The  presence  of  a  contact-substance 
is  necessary,  and  this  substance  must  be  olectro-neg^ve  [but  what  with 
regard  to  chloride  of  zinc  %\,  The  sulphorinic  acid  is  merely  a  secondary 
product,  and  by  no  means  essential  to  the  formation  of  ether.  Neither 
aqueous  sulphorinic  fboid  nor  its  salts  yield  ether  when  heated.  [Company 
however,  Su^hovinie  aeid.^  (Mitscherlich,  Lehrb.  Aufl.  4,  1,  247  and  255.) 
*--  This  mode  of  viewing  the  matter  certainly  remoyes  a  great  many  diffi- 
culties,  but  iustead  of  an  explanation  of  the  process,  merely  gives  it  a 
name,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  (Gm.)  —  If  the  sulpho- 
vinic  acid  formed  in  a  mixture  of  100  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  55  pts.  of 
85  per  cent,  alcohol  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  ether,  but 
that  process  depends  entirely  upon  the  still  uncombined  alcohol,  the 
quantity  of  which  (even  if  we  suppose  that  only  -|  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  converted  into  sulphovinic  acid,  aud  \  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid) 
amounts  to  only  13*3  pts.,  such  a  mixture  could  yield  only  8*8  pts.  of 
ether,  whereas  if  the  distillation  be  continued  till  the  residue  begins  to 
decompose,  30  pts.  of  ether  and  9  pts.  of  alcohol  are  obtained.  [There  k 
probably  a  misprint  in  the  passage  from  which  this  is  extracted ;  a  considerable  quantity 
of  alcohol  always  remains  in  the  residue,  and  makes  the  Quantity  of  ether  produced 
appear  too  large.]  A  mixture  of  100  pts.  oil  of  vitnol,  40  pts.  water,  and 
50  pts.  alcohol,  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  exposed  for  several  hours 
to  a  temperature  of  140°,  does  not  produce  a  trace  of  ether.  (Liebig, 
JTandworterbuck,  1,  115.) 

%  Qraham  takes  a  similar  view  of  the  process  of  ether! fication;  he  finds 
that  ether  may  be  produced  by  merely  heating  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol 
together,  without  distillation,  as  in  the  following  experiments  :  —  1  vol. 
oil  of  vitriol  was  mixed  gradually,  so  as  to  avoid  any  great  rise  of  tem- 
perature, with  4  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*841,  containing  83  per  cent  of 
absolute  alcohol  (the  same  was  also  used  in  the  subsequent  experiments), 
and  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  strong  glass  tube,  which  was  then 
sealed  and  heated  for  an  hour  to  140^ —  178^;  the  liquid,  after  cooling, 
occupied  a  larger  space  than  before  it  was  heated,  and  was  divided  into 
two  layers,  the  upper  consisting  of  ether  free  from  sulphurous  acid,  while 
the  lower,  which  was  twice  as  deep,  and  had  a  slignt  yellowish  colour, 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  out  consisted  chiefly  of  alcohol,  water, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  without  any  perceptible  quantity  of  sulphovinic  aoid. 
—  When  1  vol.  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  vols,  alcohol  of  the  same  strength  were 
heated  together  in  a  similar  manner,  the  mixture  turned  brown  and 
yielded  but  a  small  quantity  of  ether.  —  Equal  volumes  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  alcohol  formed  a  black,  viscid  liquid,  but  no  perceptible  quantity  of 
ether.  —  When  1  vol.  oil  of  vitriol  and  8  vol.  of  the  same  alcohol  were 
heated  for  an  hour  to  140°  — 158®,  an  ethereal  and  a  lower  stratum  of 
liquid  were  also  formed  in  the  proportion  of  1*2  ;  the  quantity  of  ether 
was  not  increased  by  again  heating  the  mixture  for  an  hour  to  the  same 
temperature.  —  When  1  vol.  oil  of  vitriol  and  4  vol.  alcohol  (as  in  the 
first  experiment),  were  heated  to  158°  for  an  hour,  ether  and  a  lower  acid 
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Uqnid  wero  form^  la  the  proportion  by  roltimo  of  1*1 :  t'65 ;  the  latter 
WM  slightly  yellowish,  ana  oontained  bat  a  small  quantity  of  sulphoyinie 
aeid  (when  nentralifled  with  lime,  it  yielded  only  4*9  pt0,  salphoTinate  of 
lime  to  8d'l  pte^  sulphate.)  —  A  mixture  of  100  pts.  oil  of  yitriol,  48 
pte.  aloohol  of  Uieaboye  strength,  and  18*5  pts.  water  heated  for  an  hour 
to  148^,  formed  a  dark  greenish  brown  liquid,  but  no  layer  of  ether.  One 
half  of  this  liquid  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  and  heated  iu  a 
similar  manner,  yielded  but  a  yery  small  quantity  of  ether ;  the  other 
half  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  and  heated  in  a  similar  manner, 
yielded  a  quantity  of  ether  measuring  about  half  as  much  as  the  alcohol 
added.  •—  Crystals  of  bisulphate  of  soda  retaining  a  slight  excess  of  acid 
heated  in  a  similar  manner  with  twice  their  yolume  of  aloohol,  conyerted 
it  into  ether  ;  pure  crystals  of  the  same  salt  exhibited  a  perceptible  but 
smaller  power  of  conyertiug  alcohol  into  ether.  OlaoiaJ  phosphoric  acid 
and  crystallized  phosphate  of  soda  heated  with  alcohol  to  1 82^,  did  not 
oonyert  tiie  smallest  quantity  of  it  into  ether.  Chloride  of  sine  similarly 
treated  produced  but  a  trace  of  ether,  perceptible  by  the  odour. 

From  these  experiments,  Graham  concludes  that  sulphovinic  acid  does 
not  yield  ether,  either  by  spontaneous  decomposition  or  by  its  action  in 
water;  but  that  it  produces  that  compound  when  it  acts  upon  alcohol, 
just  as  other  acid  salts  of  sulphuric  acid  do.  He  further  concludes  that 
the  action  of  the  oil  of  yitriol  on  the  alcohol  consists  in  a  doubling 
of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  hydrocarbon  (C^H^)  contained  therein;-^ 
[alcohol =C*H*,H»0»;  ether=C«]H«,H«0»],  — in  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
polpmmiging  action^  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  when  sulphuric 
acid  is  placed  in  contact  with  20  times  its  yolume  of  oil  of  turpentine,  the 
turpentine  being  then  conyerted  into  two  other  hydrocarbons,  terebene  and 
oolophene,  one  of  which  has  a  much  higher  boiling  point  and  greater 
yaponr-density  than  the  oil  of  turpentine.  —  Graham  is  also  of  opinion, 
that  the  formation  of  sulphoyinic  acid  is  not  a  necessary  step  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  ether;  for  in  the  preceding  experiments,  the  etherising  pro^ 
oeeded  most  adyantageoosly  with  bisulphate  of  soda,  or  with  sulphuric  acid 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol  and  water,  which  would  greatly 
impede  the  formation  of  sulphoyinic  acid.  It  appears  indeed  that  the 
eombination  of  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  form  of  sulphoyinic 
add,  greatly  diminishes  the  chance  of  the  alcohol  being  afterwards 
etherised;  for  when  the  proportion  of  oil  of  yitriol  was  increased  in  the 
preceding  experiments,  which  would  giye  much  sulphoyinic  acid,  the  pro^ 
portion  of  ether  rapidly  diminished.  —  The  process  of  ethorification  by 
sulphuric  acid  is  then,  as  Mitscherlich  considered  it,  an  action  of  contact* 
(Graham,  Ghem.  Soc.  Qu,  3,  24  —  28.) 

According  to  Williamson,  on  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  ether 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  etherification  is  preceded  by,  and  depends 
essentially  upon,  the  formation  of  sulphoyinic  acid.  —  One  atom  of  alcohol 
and  1  atom  of  oil  of  yitriol  form  1  atom  of  sulphoyinic  acid  (equiyalents, 
VII,  27;  comp.  also  VII,  223) : 

and  this  sulphoyinic  acid  coming  in  contact  with  another  atom  of  alcohol, 
yields  sulphuric  acid  and  ether : 

C*H«l«^  ^  C»H»1^  _  H)„^   .   C«H»\n 

The  stalphnric  acid  is  thus  reproduced,  and  the  same  series  of  actions 
eotttinttaily  repei^ted. 
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In  this  view  of  the  process  of  etherification^  we  seem  again  to  en- 
counter the  old  difficulty  of  sulphoyinic  acid  being  first  formed  and  then 
decomposed,  at  the  same  temperature  and  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Williamson,  however,  regards  the  interchange   of  ethyl  and  hydrogen 
between  C*H^O  and  H'SO^  and  the  subsequent  interchange  of  the  same 
elements  between  OH'SO^  and  CHK),  as  merely  a  particular  case  of  a 
general  law  of  atomic  motion,  applicable  to  all  cases  of  chemical  decom- 
position whatsoeyer.     He  supposes,  in  fact,  that  the  ultimate  atoms  of  all 
bodies  are  in  constant  motion,  continually  changing  places  with  each  other, 
whether  they  be  similar  or  dissimilar.     Thus,  in  a  drop  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  HCl,  each  atom  of  H  does  not  remain  quietly  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  atom  of  CI  with  which  it  is  first  united,  but  is  constantly  changing 
places  with  other  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  con- 
tinually coming  in  contact  with  fresh  atoms  of  chlorine.     This  change 
is  not  directly  sensible  to  observation,  because  one  atom  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  exactly  like  another.     But  suppose  we  mix  with  the  hydrochloric 
acid  some  sulphate  of  copper  (the  component  atoms  of  which  are  under- 
going a  similar  change  of  place);  the  basylous  elementcf,  hydrogen  and 
copper,  will  then  no  longer  limit  their  change  of  place  to  the  circle  of 
the  atoms  with  which  they  were  at  first  combined,  but  the  hydrogen  and 
copper  will  likewise  change  places  with  each  other,  forming  chloride  of 
copper  and  sulphuric  acid.     Thus  it  is  that  in  this  and  similar  cases,  the 
bases  are  divided  between  the  acids.     If,  however,  one  of  the  new  com- 
pounds formed  be  insoluble  in  the  liquid,  as  when  sulphate  of  silver  is 
substituted  for  the  sulphate  of  copper,  in  which  case  the  compounds 
formed  are  H*SO*,  Ag^SO*,  HCl  and  AgCl,  —  the  insoluble  compound  (the 
AgCl  in  the  present  instance)  is  precipitated,  and  thereby  removed  from 
the  circle  of  decompositions,  while  the  other  three  compounds  remaining 
in  solution,  continue  the  interchange  of  their  component  parts,  and  give 
rise  successively  to  new  portions  of  chloride  of  silver,  until  all  the  silver, 
or  all  the  chlorine,  is  removed  from  the  liquid.     Such  indeed  is  the 
general  process  of  chemical  decomposition.     Of  course  a  compound  is  aa 
efiectualiy  removed  from  the  circle  of  decompositions  by  assuming  the 
gaseous  form  as  by  precipitation;  and  thus  it  is  that  in  the  process  of  ethe- 
rification  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  ether  and  water  being  removed  from  the 
liquid  by  distillation  as  fast  as  they  are  produced,  the  sulphuric  acid  con- 
tinues to  act  upon  the  alcohol  as  long  as  the  supply  of  that  compound  is 
kept  up.  {Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  109,  112.) 

The  view  just  given  of  the  process  of  etherification  is  confirmed 

by  the  following  experiments.     When  sulphamylic  acid      tt  jSO^was 

heated  in  a  retort,  and  a  stream  of  common  alcohol  allowed  to  run  in  till 
nothing  but  common  ether  passed  over,  the  distillate  was  likewise  found 

to    contain    amylovinic    ether  pairs  1 0,  and  the  residue  contained  no 

sulphamylic  acid,  but  only  sulphovinic.  .  Again,  on  distilling  a  mixture 
of  common  and  amylio  alcohol  in  equivalent  proportions  with  sulphuric 
acid,  amylovinic  ether  was  formed,  as  well  as  common  ether  and 
amylic  ether.     A  mixture  of  methylic  and  amylio  alcohols  similarly 

treated,  yielded  amylomethylic  ether,  q  m  jO.  (Williamson,  Chem,  Soe. 

Qu.  J.  4,  229.) 

These  views  are  also  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Chancel  {Lavr. 
^  Gerh.  Compt.  rend,  1850,  869),  wno  finds  that  anhydrous  sulphpyinale 
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of  potash  distilled  with  ethylate  of  potassium^  K  f^'  yields  ether^ 
and  when  distilled  with  methylate  of  potassioniy  k\^»  yields  vino- 
methylio  ether,  qitsJO*  (^*  P*  193)*  ^ 

c.  FormaUon  ofStUphurotu  Acid,  Olefiant  Oas,  Wiru^,  SfC. 

A  mixture  of  alcohol  and  from  3  to  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  (  or  a  mix- 
ture prepared  with  a  larger  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  heated  till,  as  the 
heat  increases,  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  given  off  in  the  form  of 
ether  and  water,  and  the  boiling  point  rises  to  160°),  turns  black  and 
thickens  between  160°  and  180^,  givine  off  only  a  small  quantity  of 
ether,  and  with  it  water,  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
olefiant  gas,  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil,  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  and 
traces  of  formic  acid;  then,  after  a  time,  swells  up  considerably;  and 
finally  leaves  a  residue,  consisting  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  a 
carbonaceous  mass  containing  sulphuric  acid,  viz,  thiomelanic  acid. 

As  soon  as  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  escape  from  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  scarcely  any  more  ether  distils  over. 
The  evolution  of  olefiant  gas  begins  as  soon  as  the  proportion  of  oil  of 
vitriol  in  the  residue  amounts  to  f ;  when  oil  of  wine  ceases  to  distil 
over,  nothing  is  given  off  but  water,  sulphurous  acid,  and  carbonic  acid; 
and  when  the  residue  is  heatod  to  dryness,  sulphur  sublimes.  (Fourcroy 
<&  Vauquelin,  {Ann.  Chim,  23,  203.) 

A  mixture  of  1  pt.  alcohol  and  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  gives  off  no  ether, 
but  froths  up  strongly  and  gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  wine-oil,  olefiant 
gas,  and  carbonic  acid.  (BouUay,  J,  Fharm.  1,  109.) 

A  mixture  of  1  pt.  alcohol  and  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  gives  off  but  a 
small  quantity  of  ether,  then  wine-oil,  &c.  (Deslauriers,  •/•  Fharm,  2, 
483.) 

A  mixture  of  100  pts.  of  97*5  per  cent,  alcohol  and  394  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol  gives  off — in  addition  to  ether -— water,  wine-oil,  sulphurous 
acid  and  olefiant  gases  in  almost  equal  volumes,  and  leaves  a  residue 
consisting  of  sulphuric  acid  and  21*44  pts.  of  carbonaceous  matter 
(thiomelanic  acid),  containing  sulphuric  acid  in  a  state  of  intimate  com- 
bination and  not  removable  by  water.  (Bischof,  Schw.  41,  319.) 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  gives  off  ether 
and  alcohol  between  124°  and  1*26°;  ether  and  water  between  126°  and 
169°,  in  greatest  quantity  at  126°;  begins  to  blacken  at  160°,  and  to 
give  off  sulphurous  acid  at  167°;  afterwards  between  176°  and  180°, 
olefiant  gas,  &c.  is  given  off.  The  sulphurous  acid  and  olefiant  gases 
are  evolved  in  equal  volumes.  —  With  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  to  1  pt.  alcohol, 
the  mixture  begins  to  boil  and  give  off  a  small  quantity  of  ether  at  150°; 
with  4  pts  oil  of  vitriol,  at  170°;  but  immediately  above  170°,  the  ether 
which  should  be  evolved  from  the  remaining  portion  of  sulphovinic  acid, 
is  decomposed  by  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  only  a  small 
quantity  of  ether  is  afterwards  evolved,  the  rest  being  replaced  by  water, 
sulphurous  acid,  &c.  Acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide  may 
also  be  evolved,  especially  when  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
present.     The  sulphovinic  acid  previously  formed  in  the  mixture,  appears 
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first  to  be  converted  into  isethionic  acidy  aqd  uUimately  into  bydrated 
sulpburic  acid.  (Liebig.) 

Equal  part«  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  absolute  alcobol  jrield  etber  and 
water  at  1^5^,  tben  water,  tben  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid, 
olefiant  gas,  wine-oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  iboetlc  acid.  At  180° 
tbe  residue  froths  up.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Pkarm,  33,  217.) 

The  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  yields 
between  ^%(f  and  150^,  alcohol,  ether,  and  water;  between  150"  and 
160,  merely  ether  and  water;  between  100®  and  165^,  sulphurous  acid, 
olefiant  gas  and  carbonic  acid,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether;: 
at  175%  the  ether  disappears  altogether,  but  water  and  sulphovinate 
of  wine-oil  are  given  off  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned  gases.  The 
gaseous  mixture  contains  sulphurous  acid  and  olefiant  gases  in  about 
equal  volumes,  and  likewise  carbonic  acid  gas,  amounting  to  between 
\  and  \  of  the  olefiant  gas.  Finally,  there  remain  hydrated  sulphuric 
acid,  isethionic  acid,  and  charcoal  impregnated  with  sfdphurio  acid. 
(Marchand,  J.  pr.  Cavern,  15,  18.) 

Scheele  obtained  no  carbonic  acid;  Proust  {A.  OM.  8,  41)  obtained 
neither  acetic  acid  nor  sulphur;  Dnflos  obtained  not  only  acetic  acid  but 
likewise  acetate  of  ethvl.  The  carbonic  oxide  was  first  noticed  by 
J.  Davy  {Ed,  J,  of  8c,  6  48V  and  afterwards  by  Regnault  {Ann,  Chinu 
Phys.  69,  168),  (comp.  p.  168). 

One  ounce  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*8  heated  with  4  ounces  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  as  lonff  as  any  gas  escapes,  yields,  after  the  sulphurous  acid  and 
ether-vapour  have  been  absorbed  by  water,  11^  litres  of  a  gaseous  mixture. 
The  first  -^  of  the  evolved  sas  consist  of  olefiant  gas  free  from  carbonic 
oxide,  but  containing  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  occurs  even 
in  the  first  -j^,  and  gradually  increases  as  the  process  goes  on;  the  next  ^^ 
are  olefiant  gas  with  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  not  more 
than  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  y^,  the 
carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gases  exhibit  a  considerable  increase; 
and  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  -X  consist,  for  the  moat  part, 
of  carbonic  oxide,  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
and  a  small  proportion  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  olefiant  gas  having  by  this 
time,  almost  wholly  disappeared.  (A,  Vogel,  Junior,  J,  pr,  Vhem,  25, 
300.)  —  Faraday  thought  that  he  bkewise  obtained  marsh-gas  (p.  163). 

When  vapour  of  absolute  alcohol  is  passed  into  oil  of  vitriol  contained 
in  a  tubulated  retort,  sulphurous  acid  and  olefiant  gases  are  evolved^ 
water  and  oil  of  wine  distil  over,  and  in  the  retort  there  remain  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid,  isethionic  acid,  and  thiomelanic  acid,  which  separates  out 
and  thickens  the  mass.  (Lose,  Pogg.  47,  619.) 

When  vapour  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  is  passed  through  a  mixture  of 
10  pts.  oil  or  vitiol  and  3  pts.  water  boiling  between  160°  and  165%  the 
alcohol  is  almost  wholly  resolved  into  olefiant  gas  and  vapour  of  water, 
mixed  only  with  a  little  vapour  of  alcohol  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ether-vapour.  The  acid  liquid  remains  colourless,  and  after  the  experi- 
ment has  continued  for  a  long  time,  deposits  charcoal,  especially  when 
the  heat  rises  above  170^;  these  products  of  carbonization  are,  therefore, 
not  essential  to  the  formation  oi  the  olefiant  gas.  The  sulphuric  acid 
which,  at  a  lower  temperature,  decomposes  the  alcohol  by  contact-action 
into  ether  and  water,  resolves  it  at  160%  also  by  mere  contact- action,  into 
olefiant  gas  and  water.  (Mitscherlich,  If.  Ann.  Chim*  Phya,  7,  12;  also 
Zehrb,  Aufl.  4,  1,  195.) 
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A  eatisfaotory  theory  of  the  decompotition  of  alcohol  by  exceea  of  boI- 
phuric  acid  cannot  at  present  be  giyen.  £ven  if  it  may  be  assumed  aa 
generally  true,  that  in  such  mixtures  the  9ulphovinio  acid  i$  protected 
from  decomposition  up  to  a  certain  higher  temperature  by  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  that  when  this  temperature  is  exceeded,  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  alcohol  in  the  sulphoyinie  acid  takes  place,  more  complete 
than  that  by  which  sulphovmic  acid,  when  mixed  with  a  smaller  ouantity 
of  sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  at  lower  temperatures  into  ether  and  water, 
«-  it  nevertheless  appears  that  there  are  several  decon^positions  going  on 
together.  Thus,  Mitscherlich^s  experiment  seems  to  show  that  the  forma- 
tion of  defiant  gas  depends  upon  that  of  sulphurous  acid,  oil  of  wine,  <&c. 
It  appears  therefore:  1.  That  part  of  the  alcohol  in  the  aulphovinie  acid 
is  simply  resolved  into  water  and  defiant  gas,  the  excess  of  strong  sul* 
phnrio  acid  abstracting  from  the  alcohol  the  whole  of  its  oxygen  iu  the 
lorm  of  water,  not  merely  half  as  in  the  formation  of  ether: 

C^HW  =  C*H*  +  2H0. 

2.  The  reactions  which  give  rite  to  the  prodnction  of  sulphnrons  aoidi 
sulphovinate  of  wine-oil,  and  thiomelanic  acid,  appear  to  be  essentially 
connected  with  each  other;  for  as  soon  as  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  be 
evolved,  sulphovinate  of  wine^oil  likewise  distils  over.  Since,  however, 
the  stoichiometic  constitution  of  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil  and  thiomelanio 
acid  has  not  been  ascertained  with  certainty,  it  is  impoisible  to  represent 
these  reactions  by  equations.  Balard  {If.  A  nn.  Chim.  FKyi,  12,826),  sugcesta 
that  the  wine-oil  may  be  nothing  but  fusel-oil  altered  by  the  action  of  the 
sulphuric  acid,  inasmuch  as  alcohol  almost  always  contains  fusel-oil.  But 
since  pure  sulphovinates,  when  heated,  yield  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
wine-oil  than  alcohol  does,  and  no  fusel-oil  can  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
them,  this  view  is  probably  true  only  in  so  far  as  we  may  suppose  that 
when  alcohol  containing  fusel-oil  is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
fusel-oil  passes  over  together  with  the  real  sulphovinate  of  wine^oil. 
With  this  is,  perhaps,  connected  the  fiM>t  observed  by  Marehand  (J.  pr, 
Chem.  15,  8),  that  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  exhibits  a  tur- 
bidity which  at  first  Increases  on  the  addition  of  water  and  then  gradually 
disappears,  whence  Marehand  concludes  that  oil  of  wine  is  immediately 
produced  on  mixing  the  materials.  The  substance  which  causes  the 
turbidity  may,  however,  be  fusel-oil;  if  it  were  wine-oil,  it  would  be 
carried  over  with  the  ether- vapours  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  distil- 
lation. —  8.  Acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide, 
which  pass  over  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  of  alcohol  with  excess 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  are  probably  formed,  together  with  sulphuroue  acid,  by 
the  oxidizing  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid;  thus, 
Acetic  acid: 

C<H«0«  +  iSO*  «  C<H*0*  +  4S0«  +  2H0. 

Formic  and  carbonic  acidi 

C*H*0<  +  dSO"  «  C^HKH  +  2C0«  +  6&0«  +  aHO. 

The  formic  acid,  of  which  only  traqes  are  occasionally  obtained,  is  pro- 
bably, for  the  most  part,  immediately  decomposed  by  the  further  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  into  2C0  and  2H0.  This  supposition  is,  however, 
at  variance  with  the  fact  that  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  before  carbonic 
oxide,  whereas,  according  to  the  preeeding  supposition,  formic  acid  should 
be  produced  wmultaneowj  with  the  earbonio  acid,  luid  should  immedh- 
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ately  jrield  carbonio  oxide  by  decomposition.  —  4.  The  sulpbur  which 
sublimes  on  heating  the  residae  to  drjmess  is  probably  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  thiomelanic  acid. 


Thiomelanic  Acid, 

6.  BiscHOF.  Schw.  41^  419.  —  Erdmann  &  Marchand,  «7.  pr.  Cfhem,  15, 
13.  —  Lose,  Pogg,  47,  619.  —  Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  21,  291;  also 
Ann.  Fharm.  37,  82. 

This  is  the  carbonaceons  mass  containing  salphuric  acid,  which  sepa- 
rates out  when  alcohol  is  strongly  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol.  As  its  com- 
position is  not  yet  known  with  certainty,  it  is  perhaps  best  introduced  in 
this  place. 

Preparation.  Vapour  of  absolute  alcohol  is  passed  into  a  tubulated 
vetort  half  filled  with  rectified  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heated  to  160°  till  the 
mass  thickens;  the  whole  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  the  carbona- 
ceous mass  washed  for  several  days  with  hot  water,  till  the  liquid  which 
runs  through  no  longer  forms  a  cloud  with  chloride  of  barium.  It  then 
swells  up  strongly,  and  finally  dissolves  in  small  quantity,  imparting  a 
brownish  colour  to  the  water.  (Lose.)  Erdmann  proceeds  in  a  similar 
manner,  excepting  that  he  also  digests  it  with  ammonia. 

2.     a.  1  pt.  of  absolute  alcohol  is  heated  in  a  sand-bath  with  8  to  10 

J^ts.  of  [rectified?]  oil  of  vitriol  till  the  residue  assumes  the  form  of  spongy 
umps.  These  lumps  are  then  washed  out  of  the  retort  with  water,  as 
long  as  the  water  continues  to  take  up  sulphuric  acid;  the  residue  tritu- 
rated with  water  to  a  very  fine  cream;  and  afterwards  repeatedly  washed 
with  water,  which  still  taKes  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
from  it.  (Erdmann.)  —  b.  The  same  process,  excepting  that  the  heat  is 
raised  above  180°,  till  the  mass  begins  to  thicken.  (Erdmann.) 

Properties.  Thiomelanic  acid  in  the  dry  state  is  a  pure  black,  porous 
mass,  having  a  shining  fracture.  (Lose.)  —  Dull  on  the  outside,  but 
lustrous  on  the  fractured  surface;  extremely  difficult  to  pulverize  when 
quite  dry,  but  easily  rubbed  to  a  soft  powder  after  partial  drying.  When 
recently  washed  and  still  moist,  it  reddens  litmus  paper.  After  drying 
in  the  air,  it  still  loses  water  when  heated.  (Erdmann.) 

Lose.  Erdmann. 

(1).  (2  a).  (2  b).  Approximate  Calculation, 

C  ....  62-76  ....  67-72    ....    68-47            28  C 168  ....  67-74 

H  ....  4-01  ....  3-33     ....       2-26              8  H     8  ....  323 

O  ....  27-00  ....  22-40              7  0 56  ....  22-58 

S  ....  6-23  ....  6-55                8 16  ....  6*45 

100-00  ....100-00  C»H80*,S0« ?  ....  248  ....10000 

Erdmann's  preparations  were  dried  at  150^ ;  he  giyes  the  preference  to  the  formula 
C^H^O^S' ;  Lose,  from  his  own  analysis,  which  differs  greatly  from  Erdmann'a,  deduces 
the  formula  CVH>o-«0»S  -  C«7h«,6HO,S08. 

Decompositions,  Thiomelanic  acid  yields,  by  dry  distillation,  sulphide 
of  carbon,  sulphur,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(Bischof);  water,  carbonio  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphur,  and  a  brown  oil.  (Marchand  and  Erdmann.)     Lose  obtained  the 
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nine  prodncts  with  the  exception  of  the  oil.  — -  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
burn,  and  when  i^ited  in  the  air  for  sereral  hours  over  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  still  leayes  a  carbonaceous  residue  which  bums  away  com'* 
pletelj  when  moistened  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  completely  decomposed 
by  continued  boiling  with  nitric  acid.  When  heated  with  hydrate  of 
potash,  it  swells  up,  gives  off  a  combustible  gas,  and  leaves  a  fused 
white  mixture  of  sulphate  of  pot-ash  and  sulphide  of  potassium.  It  is  not 
decomposed,  either  by  other  acids,  such  as  nitric  acid,  at  a  boiling  heat, 
or  by  boiling  caustic  alkali/s.  (Lose.) 

CombtncUioru.  The  acid  does  not  dissolve  either  In  water  or  in  alkalis, 
but  when  digested  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalis  or  of  sugar  of  lead, 
it  takes  up  a  certain  quantity  of  base,  and  forms  an  insoluble  salt  exter- 
nally resembling  the  acid  itself.  (Erdmann.) 

The  AmmonicL'Salt  is  obtaiuea:  (a)  by  digesting  the  acid  prepared  by 
(2)  with  ammonia  of  definite  strength.  — -  The  following  modes  of  prepa- 
ration,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  a  salt  of  variable  composition,  probably 
because,  the  alcohol,  not  being  heated  long  enough  or  strongly  enough  with 
the  oil  of  vitriol,  small  quantities  of  other  compounds  remam  mixed  with 
the  product  —  (.  By  treating  the  salt  prepared  by  (1)  with  ammonia.  — • 
€,  By  heating  1  pt.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*83  with  6  pts.  of  fuming  oil  of 
vitriol  in  a  retort,  till  the  gas  which  is  evolved  ceases  to  be  combustible, 
washing  the  residue  repeatedly  with  water,  then  boiling  it  with  dilute 
ammonia,  and  washing  it  with  boiling  water,  till  the  liquid  which  runs 
through  no  longer  forms  a  cloud  with  chloride  of  barium.  —  d.  The  same 
as  c,  excepting  that  rectified  oil  of  vitriol  is  used  instead  of  the  fuming 
acid.  —  The  compound  when  treated  with  aqueous  potash,  gives  off 
ammonia  abundantly,  and  is  converted  into  the  potash-salt.  (Erdmann.) 

Erdmann  (tke  tali  being  dried  at  lli(f). 

C 64-3    ....  64-30  ....  66-11  ....  65-58 

H    3-8    ....  3-33  ....  3-78  ....  4-55 

0  +  N    ....  24-88  ....  2119  ....  21-49 

S ....  7-49  ....  8-92  ....  8-38 

100-00    ....  100-00    ....  100-00 

PotoA-ioU.  -*  Obtained  by  boiling  the  acid  prepared  by  (2)  and  still 
moist,  with  caustic  potash,  and  washing  the  mass^with  boiling  water,  till 
the  water  no  longer  acquires  any  alkaline  reaction.  A  small  quantity  of 
the  salt  in  a  soft  and  finely  divided  state  diffuses  through  the  water  and 
gives  it  a  brownish  tint,  but  it  is  deposited  on  saturating  the  solution  with 
common  salt.  (Erdmann.) 

Erdmann  (the  $ai(  dried  at  150^;  mean), 

KO 11-35 

C 59-78 

H 2-91 

O 20-26 

S 5-70 

100-00 

Baryta-salt, — Thiomelanic  acid  boiled  with  aqueous  chloride  of  barium, 
gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  washing,  yields  a  baryta-salt  which 
IS  free  from  chlorine,  and  when  burnt,  leaves  16'61  per  cent  of  sulphate 
of  baryta.  (Erdmann.) 

VOL  vin.  B 
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^  Lwd-Mt',  ^  Pi«p«red  by  Iwiling  tbe  Aoid  with  abueotts  aoetftM  of 
lead,  whereupdn  aoeiic  aoid  IB  giren  off>  and  wafihing  the  produet.  Th« 
eomponnd  is  free  from  acetic  aoid,  and  when  burnt  after  drying)  leaves 
31 '18  per  oent»  of  ealphate  of  lead,  (firdmann.) 

The  analyses  of  theee  salts  do  not  agree  verj  well  among  thenuiblye^ 
probably  beeaafie^  from  the  insolubility  of  the  actd^  the  bases  eombine 
with  it  bat  ittip^e«tly>  (Gm.) 

;  14.  Phosphoric  acid  acts  upon  alcohol,  to  a  certain  extent^  like 
ftulphuiric  acid, — that  is  to  say/ it  forms  a  phosphovinic  acid  analogous  to 
fculphoVinio  iSUjia,  and  by  its  water-forming  powef,  gives  rise  to  the  pro- 
duction df  ethei*,  defiant  gas,  and  a  kind  of  wine- oil;  but  it  does  not 
exhibit  any  oxidating  power. 

100  pts.  of  highly  concentrated  phosphono  acid  (which,  dissolved  in 
Wkiet  and  precipitated  by  excess  of  baryta-water,  would  yield  218  pts. 
of  phosphate  of  baryta),  dissolved  in  100  pts.  of  d5  per  cent,  alcohol  and 
iiei  aside  for  24  hours  in  a  vessel  surrounded  with  ice,  yield  150  pts.  of 
bhosphate  of  baryta,  aud  after  boiling  for  a  short  timej  148  pts.  —  Hence 
ih'e  quatitiiy  of  phosphoric  acid  coh verted  into  phosphovinic  acid  amounts 
to  about  i  6f  the  acid  nscd,  and  the  product  is  not  much  larger  when  heat 
is  applied.  (Pelouze,  J,  Vhim.  m6d.  9,  141;  vid.  Phosphovinic  acid,) 

Anhydi-oUs  phosphoi^i()  a6id  (prepared  by  buhiing  phosphorus  in  dry 
oxygen)  dissolved  iil  a  §mall  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  gives  out  great 
heat,  attd  yields  a  syrup  which,  when  heated,  does  not  give  off  ether,  but 
only  defiant  gad.  —  But  tf  the  alcohol  is  in  excess,  the  mixture  begins  to  boil 
at  80®,  yields  alcohol  till  the  temperature  rises  to  140'^,  and  then  ceases 
tovboil  till  it-reaches  175^  at  which  temperature  a  small  quantity  of  ether 
passes  over  at  first,  and  then,  between  175°  and  200"",  defiant  gas  and  a 
small  quantity  of  a  thickish  acid  dijstillate  which  does  not  precipitate 
baryta-water,  ^he  residue  remains  colourless  during  the  whole  process. 
(Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Pharm,  33,  217.) 

Alcohol,  when  distilled  even  with  large  quantities  of  [hydrated?] 
phosphorie  acid,  yields  bat  a  small  quantity  of  ether>  not -containing 
either  wine-oil  or  the  phosphovinate  of  wine-oil.  The  residue  chars,  and 
yields  defiant  gas,  water,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  an.  oil  which 
Soitts  6n  the  water  and  has  an  odour  different  from  that  ^f  wine-oil. 
^Sertillas,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  39,  1^2;  also  ^Sdiw*  55,  170.) 

Rfil|)eetitag  etiieriflsatioii  by  |>liObpherk  acM,  Mcordinf  to  Bovllfty,  vUU  p.  174. 

Aqueous  phosphoric  add  of  spv  gr.  lesB  than  1*2  has  tio  a.otioti  «p«di 
Alcohol;  but  5  pta.  of  the  syrupy  acid  heaibed  wiUi  1  pt.  aieohd  yields 
with  brisk  effervescence,  a  large  quantity  of  olafiant  gas,  and  a  snMidi 
quantity  of  wine-oil,  the  mixture  assuming  a  deep  brown  colour,  aud 
depositing  light  carbonaceous  flakes.  Phosphoric  acid  forms  ether  much 
less  quickly  than  sulphuric  acid,  not  because  it  unites  less  readily  with 
the  alcohol,  but  because  the  phosphovinic  acid  formed  in  the  process 
resists  decomposition  tench  more  strongly  than  sulphovinio  acid.  (Pelouse, 
J.  Chim,  m^d.  9,  131  and  145.) 

At  the  conimeBoement  of  the  distillation,  the  dilute  phosphoric  acid 
fonned  together  with  the  phosphovinic  acid,  gives  off  its  water;  the  phos- 
phovinfc  acid  is  then  resolved  into  hydrited  phosphoric  acid,  whieh  gives 
off  no  more  water,  even  wheft  more  strongly  heated,  and  etheir,  which  ill 
the  end  is  partly  resolved  inte  wine-oil  and  aloohol  [wialerf]  (Liebig, 
Handworicrd.  1,  115.) 
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15.  Wben  3  pis.  of  ritrefied  boracio  acid  in  the  state  of  powder  air^ 
heated  with  1  pt.  of  absointe  alcohol,  defiant  gas  is  given  off  abnndantljr 
and  regnlarly;  the  mixture  does  not  blacken,  hot  leares  a  residoe  ci 
mono-hydrated  boracio  acid,  which  does  not  give  off  water  till  more 
fitronglj  heated.  (Bbelmen,  Ccmpt.  rend,  18,  1203;  rid.  also  Boracit 
ether^ 

16.  Arsenic  add  acts  rerj  moch  like  phosphorio  acid,  producing  both 
arsenioTinic  aoid  and  ether  (p.  175).  The  observations  of  Liebig  jiist 
quoted  respecting  phosphoric  acid,  ap^y  also,  according  to  his  statement| 
to  arsenic  acid, 

1 7*  Chromic  acid  exerts  a  violent  oxidizing  action  upon  alcohol,  the 
acid  being  jedoced  to  chromic  oxide,  the  alcohol  sometimes  taking  fire, 
and  when  that  effect  does  not  take  place,  being  converted  into  aldehyde, 
acetic  acid,  and  acetic  other. 

If  a  teaspoonful  of  dry  chromic  acid  be  introduced  Into  a  porcelain 
capsule  wetted  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcohol  instantly  takes  fire,  and 
the  resulting  chromic  oxide  continues  to  dow  for  some  time,  giving  off  a 
poweiful  odour  of  aldehyde.  The  alcohol  takes  fire  still  more  readily^ 
if  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon  be  mixed  with  it,  although  that 
eomponnd  by  itself  exerts  but  little  action  on  chromic  acid.  —  If  alcohol 
be  suffered  to  evaporate  in  a  bottle  filled  with  air,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  chromic  acid  dropped  in,  the  mixture  explodes.  If  a  little  alcohol  be 
again  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  bottle,  and  a  small  quantity  of  chromic 
acid  then  introduced,  it  will  be  seen,  if  the  room  be  rather  dark,  to  run 
about  in  the  glass  for  6  or  10  minutes  in  a  finely  divided  stote  and 
red-hot.  (Bbtteer,  Ann.  Pharm.  37,  117-)^ 

If  a  fi^low-lamp  having  an  asbestus  wick  be  filled  with  80  per  cent 
alcohol,  the  wick  cut  off  about  i  of  an  inch  above  the  mouth,  somewhat 
spread  out,  its  upper  part  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  absolute  alcohol, 
and  as  much  cryBtallized  anhydrous  chromic  acid  as  can  be  placed  on 
the  point  of  a  knife  sprinkled  upon  it,  the  alcohol  immediately  takes 
fire,  and  brings  the  chromic  oxide  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
chromic  acid  to  bright  redness.  If  the  fiame  be  then  blown  out,  the 
chromic  oxide  continues  to  glow  still  more  strongly,  till  all  the  alcohol 
in  the  lamp  is  consumed,  yielding  a  kind  of  lampio  acid  containing 
aldehyde.  —  If  the  alcohol  contains  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  liquid 
smelling  of  mercaptan  is  produced.  (Bdttger,  Ann.  Pharm,  57,  134.) 

When  chromic  acid  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  heat  is  evolved, 
and  an  odour  of  nitrous  ether  (aldehyde)  produced;  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature,  the  mixture  boils,  part  of  the  chromic  acid  being 
then  reduced  to  brown  oxide.  (Meissner,  Oilb.  60,  372.)  —  When  chromic 
acid  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  an  ether  is  formed  resembling  Dobereiner's 
oxygen-ether  (aldehyde),  and  there  remains  a  dark-brown  liquid  con- 
taining brown  oxide  of  chromium.  (Unverdorben,  N»  Tr,  9,  1,  31.) 

A  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  chromic  acid  produces 
with  alcohol  a  degree  of  heat  amounting  to  explosion,  and  yields  ether 
and  wine-oil,  perhaps  also  acetic  ether,  while  chromic  sulphate  remains 
behind.  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  16,  102.) — Chromic  acid  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid  behaves  with  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as  oxide 
of  manganese  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  (Dobereiner.)  —  Sulphuric  acid 
with  chromate  of  potash  converts  alcohol  into  acetic  add  and  acetic  ether. 
(Duflos,  KaHn.  Arch.  14,  309.)  Mitscherlich  {Pogg.  14,  538,)  also 
obtained  acetic  eth^.  —  Alcohol  brought  in  contact  with  chromic  acid,' 
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or  with  a  mixture  of  sulphurio  acid  and  chromate  of  potash,  becomes 
heated,  so  that  no  extemu  heat  is  necessary  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
action,  and  forms  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  perhaps  also 
formic  acid.  When  the  alcohol  is  added  in  small  portions  to  the  mixture 
of  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid  is  the  chief  product 
formed,  but  if  the  process  be  reversed,  aldehyde  is  the  principal  product. 
(W.  &  R.  Rogers,  Chem.  Gaz.  1846,  No.  92, 322;  alaoX'jprJ.Ghem.  40, 240.) 
When  a  heated  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  yitriol  is  poured  into 
a  concentrated  solution  of  chromate  of  potash,  a  dark  green,  oily  mass  is 
formed,  which  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  forms  a  green  ink  with  water, 
and  a  green  varnish  with  oil- varnish  (Leykauf,  J,  pr.  Chem,  19,  125,) 
[sulpfaovinate  of  chromic  oxide  ?] 

18.  Alcohol  mixed  with  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese  and  Sulphuric  acid 
becomes  heated,  and  produces  ether^  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether, 
formic  acid,  formic  ether,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphovinate  of  wine^il,  the 
manganese  being  converted  into  manganous  sulphate. 

2  pts.  of  alcohol  with  1  pt  sulphuric  acid  and  2  pts.  manganese  yield 
ether  having  an  agreeable  odour,  together  with  acetic  and  carbonic  acid. 
(Scheele,  comp.  also  Laudet  &  Dabit,  Scher,  J,  6,  440  and  447.)  —  Alcohol 
mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol  in  presence  of  manganese,  forms  a  liquid  differing 
in  its  properties  from  alcohol  and  ether,  and  miscible  with  water. 
(Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin.)  —  £ther  and  wine-oil  are  produced  in  this 
reaction,  perhaps  also  acetic  acid,  while  the  residue  contains  no  sulpho- 
vinic  acid,  but  only  manganous  sulphate.  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann,  Ckim,  Phys, 
16,  102;  also  Schto.  32,  448.) 

46  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  mixed  in  a  retort  with  123  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol  and  135  pts.  manganese,  become  strongly  heated,  and  when  di^ 
tilled  into  a  well  cooled  receiver,  3deld  in  a  few  minutes  a  distillate  which 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  consists  of  water,  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen-ether  [aldehyde],  and  the 
lower,  which  is  oily  (and  was  for  a  while  called  heavy  oxyg€nreiher\  of 
sulphovinate  of  wine-oil  and  oxygen-ether  [aldehyde],  converted  into  a 
resin  when  heated  with  potash.  (Dobereiner,  Schw,  32,  269;  31,  124; 
38,327;  63,  366.)  — The  oily  distillate  obtained  by  Dobereiner  is,  in 
fact,  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil;  the  upper  layer  contains  ether  and  a 
volatile  substance  [aldehyde],  which  has  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  is 
converted  into  a  resin  by  potash.  (Liebig,  Fogg,  24,  24G.)  —When  the 
materials  are  mixed  in  the  proportions  used  by  Dobereiner  (46:123:135), 
no  oil  of  wine  is  obtained,  unless  the  application  of  heat  be  continued 
from  without  after  the  ebullition  produced  by  the  first  gentle  heat  has 
subsided,  the  products  of  this  first  stage  of  the  action  being  water, 
alcohol,  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  and  oxygen-ether.  QDuflos,  Berl,  Jahrb, 
27 f  1,  84.)  —  According  to  Dumas  &  Boullay  («7!  I^harm,  14,  11;  also 
S<Aw.  52,  67);  oil  of  wine  passes  over,  together  with  ether,  during  the 
whole  of  the  process,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  retained  by  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  combines  with  the  manganous  oxide;  the  addition  of  manga- 
nese is  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  ether. 

When  dilute  alcohol  is  distilled  with  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  a 
large  quantity  of  formic  acid  is  obtained,  In  addition  to  the  acetic  acid 
(less  if  strong  alcohol  be  used),  also  formic  ether.  (C.  G.  Gmelin,  Pogg^ 
16,  55,)  This  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  Connell  (N.  Edinh,  J, 
14,  240),  and  by  Gm.  {Pogg.  28,  508.)  —  A  mixture  of  2  pts.  80  per 
cent,  alcohol,  3  pts.  manganese,  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  pta.  water 
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froths  up  when  moderately  heated^  at  first  giving  off  chiefly  aldehyde^ 
together  with  UDdecomposed  alcohol,  and  a  qnantity  of  carbonic  acid  so 
small  that  it  remains  dLssolved  in  the  distillate,  then  principally  acetic 
and  formic  ether,  and  finally  acetic  and  formic  acid.  The  distillate  also 
contains  traces  of  ether;  but  no  acetal  can  be  detected  in  it.  (Liebig, 
Ann.  Fkarm.  134,  135  and  151.) 

19.  Uranic  mlphate  dissolved  in  hydrated  alcohol  and  exposed  to 
sunshine,  is  reduced  to  uranous  sulphate,  and  yields  aldehyde.  (Ebelmen, 
If,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys,  5,  205.) 

20.  Vanadic  acid  is  reduced  by  alcohol  to  yanadic  oxide.  (Berzelius.) 

21.  From  a  solution  of  Osmic  c/dd  in  alcohol,  the  reduced  metal 
separates  in  24  hours. 

22.  Alcohol  mixed  with  aqueous  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  excess 
of  potash,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  yields  platinum-black 
and  acetate  of  potash;  if  the  platinum-solution  contains  nitric  acid,  a 
large  qnantity  of  ammonia  is  likewise  gi^en  off.  (Dobereiner,  Ann.  Fharm, 
2,  I'.  —  Schw.  63,476.) 

23.  A  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol,  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  pounded  lime  equal  in  weight  to  the  sublimate,  — ^ 
whereby  all  the  mercury  is  conyerted  into  Mercuric  oxide,  —  becomes 
heated,  gives  off  a  faint  ethereal  odour,  assumes  a  red-brown  colour,  and 
is  converted  into  a  creamy  liquid,  which  is  yellowish  brown  at  first,  but 
afterwards  becomes  grey,  from  the  presence  of  reduced  mercury;  this 
liquid  when  distilled  yields  acetic  ether,  a  proof  that  acetic  acid  has 
been  previously  formed.  (Duflos,  Berl.  Jahrb.  2T,  1,  76.) 

24.  Anhydrous  Hydrofluoric  acid  appears  to  convert  alcohol  into 
hydrofluoric  ether.  (Beinsch.) 

25.  Alcohol  saturated  with  Fluoboric  gcu  is  resolved  by  heat  into 
ether  and  hydrofluate  of  boracic  acid  (Desfosses) : 

3C*H«0«  +  BF«  «  3C^H»0  4-  BO»,3HP». 

Alcohol  of  42^  Bm.  saturated  with  fluoboric  gas  becomes  turbid  after  a 
while,  and  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  carbonaceous  powder;  when  dis- 
tilled, it  yields  nothing  but  ether  (no  oil  of  wine),  and  at  last  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  while  hydro- 
fluate of  boracic  acid  remains  behind.  (Desfosses^  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy», 
16,  72.) 

Absolute  alcohol  absorbs  fluoboric  gas,  becoming  heated  thereby.  The 
colourless,  sour-smelling  mixture,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  is  resolved  on 
addition  of  water  into  alcohol  and  hydrofluate  of  boracic  acid.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  be  distilled,  it  begins  to  boil  at  SO"",  and  between  80^ 
and  1 35°,  yields  a  colourless  distillate,  which  bums  with  a  green  flame,  a 
strong  white  fume,  aud  a  black-brown  residue;  this  distillate  is  merely  a 
compound  of  alcohol  and  fluoride  of  boron,  contaminated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fluoride  of  silicium.  Between  135°  and  170°,  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  fluoride  of  boron  passes  over,  which  burns  with  a  green  flame 
and  a  white  smoke,  gives  off  an  odour  of  ether  when  mixed  with  water, 
but  does  not  yield  a  layer  of  ether  till  potash  is  added.  Above  170%  a 
thickish  distillate  is  obtained,  which  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  4o<H>mr 
position  of  ether.     In  the  retort  there  remaius  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid 
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sabslatiM  wbioh  diflaolres  in  water^  leaviog  %  }A\j  of  siUeft.  •*-  ir  tlie 
distillation  be  inteimpted  as  soon  as  tbe  boiling  point  bas  riaan  to  ISS"", 
and  tbe  residne  be  iben  mixed  witii  oanstie  potasb,  it  becomes  strongly 
beated,  erolring  etber,  and  wben  distilled  yields^  first  etber  and  tben 
alcohol.  .  Henee  tbe  residne  contains  an  euier^oompound;  tbe  alcobol 
either  occurs  as  snch  in  the  residue,  or  is  leprodoced  from  tbe  etbelr- 
compound  by  tbe  water  of  the  potash-solution.  —  When  absolute  alcohol 
^saturated  with  fluoboric  gas  is  lefl  for  14  days  in  a  close  yessel  at  a 
•lempeiatnre  of  12**  or  15  ,  tbe  miztnre  is  found  not  to  hare  altered  lit 
appearance,  but  on  addition  of  water  gives  off  an  alliaceous  odour  and 
yields  a  yellow  oil.  The  watery  mixture  wben  distilled  first  gives  off  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohol  haying  a  disagreeable  odour,  apparently  due  to 
jth«  yellow  9il  wbi<^b  eeraxaies  oat  partially  as  tbe  liquid  coda.  From 
the  reddish  brown  residue,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  few  drops  of  od 
float,  a  compound  of  boracic  acid  with  oil  separates  on  cooling,  in  rose- 
-coloured nodules,  which  when  distilled  Cum  black,  yield  oil,  and  then 
melt;  this  compound  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water  and  is  decomposed 
by  potash.  The  only  p^uct  here  K>rmed  is  therefore  the  oil;  the  foi^ 
mation  -of  ether  appears  to  take  place  only  between  140^  and  160^« 
(Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Fharm.  83,  205  and  233.) 

26.  Alcobol  saturated  as  completely  as  possible  with  FlucMidc  add 
go*  by  passing  the  gas  through  it  for  16  hours,  fames  very  strongly, 
thickens  by  formation  of  gelatinous  silica,  and  if  afterwards  distilled 
yields  common  ether.  (R.  F.  Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  13,  499.) — Liebig 
&  Wobler  (Pogg,  24,  172)  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  form  ether 
by  means  of  fluoride  of  silicium. 

27.  The  yellow  solution  of  Ter^wmde  <f  OhrwMMm  in  abeolnte  alco- 
hol soon  emits  an  odour  of  chloride  of  etbyl,  and  deposits  a  dark  green 
thickish  liquid  consisting '  of  acid  hydroflnate  of  chromic  oxide,  tbe  su- 
pernatant liquid  not  retaining  any  fluorine.  (Unverdorben.)  —  Absolute 
^alcohol  absoroa  the  vi^ur  of  terflnoride  of  dirominm,  with  great  evolation 
of  heat,  the  bubbles  80  they  ent«r  often  produciag  a  white  flame.  .  The 
liquid  deposits  a  large  quanUty  of  brownish  green  powder,  and  acquires 
the  odour  of  heavy  hydrochloric  ether.  But  no  ethereal  liquid  separates 
on  the  addition  of  water,  even  when  tbe  alcohol  is  so  strongly  charged 
with  fluoride  of  chromium  as  to  emit  fumes.  (Wobler,  Fogg.  13,  299.) 

28.  Fluoride  of  Artenie  mixes  wi<li  alcohol,  eansing  slight  evolution 
of  beat  and  forming  a  amall  quanUty  of  ethereal  liquid. 

29.  Strong  HjfdroMork  acid  mixed  with  alcohol  fetma  oUande  of 
ethyL  iq*^-) 

30.  Terchloride  of  Photphorui  poured  into  alcohcd  of  36'  Bm.  acts 
violently  on  it,  producing  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  ethyl,  phospbo- 
sovinic  add,  ana  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorous  acid.  (Wurt^  Compt. 
rend.  21^  357*)  •—  Chloride  of  Baron  forms  a  boracie  etber.  (q.  tr.) 

31.  ProtoMoride  of  Sulphur  and  alcobol  mixed  together,  efferyesce 
strongly  and  produce  hydrocliloric  ether  and  oulphurous  acid.  (Thomson.) 

32.  Wben  Chloromlphttrie  cudd,  SCIO*,  is  dropped  into  alcohol,  e^Bty 
drop  makes  a  biasings  noise  like  red-hot  iron  plunged  in  water,  em  lttli4r 


ftithosam^  time  a  pnogont  odour  like  that  of  b7drochl0piO'fi(b9^  &»d 
forming  a  large  quantity  of  sulpho7inic  aoid.  (RognauH*) 

33.  TtiQ  colourless  yisQ\i  solution  of  Chloride  af  Mut^i^um  ia 
absolute  alcohol^  the  formatiou  of  which  is  attepded  with  great  ovolution 
of  heat,  4r0t  yields  by  distillation,  alcohol  containing  in  solutioi)  a  smaU 
quantity  of  cnloride  of  aluminum,  and  having  a  repulsive  alliaceous 
odour;  booomos  somewhat  ooloui«d  at  170°j  gives  off  hydrochloric  ether 
between  170°  and  200^  and  afterwards  a  large  quantity  of  bydrQchloriQ 
acidj  the  lesidqe  contains  a  larqe  quantity  of  alumina.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann. 
Pkarm.  88,  804.)  -^  Chloride  of  ^iHeiwn  forma  ▼avioas  silioio  ethen.. 

.  Si  Qhtoro^mmk  aeid,  CrClO',  in  contaci;  with  absolute  alcohol  pro- 
duces heat  sufficient  almost  to  set  the  alcohol  on  fire;  the  mixture  giy^ 
eff  b^%Y7  by4ro()l|lori0  ether  and  forms  a  gre^u  splutiou  of  seaqpichloride 
oT  chromium.  ^Wohler,  Fogg,  13,  298:)  —  Thomson  iPogg,  31,  6a7>. 
also  noticed  the  inflammatiou,  -^  According  to  Walter  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys, 
^^f  389,  the  action  is  sometimes  strong  enough  to  scatter  the  alcohol  about 

with  tiolent  oiplosiou. 
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35.  The  red  solution  of  FtrMopUe  of  Vdnadiwn  in  absolute  alcohol 
changes  first  to  green,  then  to  blue,  with  formation  of  hydrpebloric  ether. 
(B.erzelius.)  .  , 

A  mixture  of  Chloride  of  Af'senio  and  absolute  ajcohol  does  not  yield 
any  ethereal  liquid  by  distilla^ipn,  but  between  11^°  ^^^^  ^30°  it  giy^s  9^ 
unaltered  alcohol;  tue  boiling  then  ceases,  but  begins  ag^in  at  180^| 
at  which  temperature,  pure  chloride  of  arsenic  pas.8es  over.  (Kuhlmann4 
Ann,  Tharm,  93,  204.) 

36.  Absolute  alcohol  mixes  with  Pen$achlorid€  of  AiUimony,  assuming 
a  green  colour  and  produeing  great  heat.  If  the  mixture  contains  excess 
of  alcohol,  it  yields  by  distillation  between  140^  and  170^  hydrobhlorio 
ether  apparently  mixed  with  oommon  ether;  above  170^,  a  large  quantity 
of  hydrochlorio  aoid  is  evolved,  and  the  residue  consists  chiefly  of  powder 
of  algaroth.  — If  the  mixture  oontains  excess  of  pentachioride  of  antimonv, 
the  formation  of  hydroohlorio  ether  beginp  at  65^  —  If  the  mixture  be 
set  aside  for  some  hours,  a  brown  oil  separates  from  it  on  the  addition  of 
water.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Fharm.  83,  1Q6  and  303.)  -—  Hydrochlorio 
ether  is  likewise  obtained  on  distilling  alcohol  with  Terehloride  of  Anii* 
mony,  (q*  v,) 

37.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  loorrosive  sublimate  deposits  calon^el 
VBTy  slowly.  (VL  58.) 

38.  FrotoMq'i'ide  of  PkUinum  scarcely  acts  pn  alcohol  of  sp.  gr« 
b'813  to  6'893  when  only  moderately  heated;  but  on  boilinfi^,  the  grey- 
^reen  powder  turus  black,  u?id  the  almost  colourless  liquid  acquires  a 
strongly  acid  reaction  and  the  odour  of  hydrochloric  ether.  (Zeise,  Pogg. 
d,  6312;  21,  4D8.)  FThe  black  powder  thus  produced  (described,  y  I, 
c,  ^)  and  ^istiuguisned  by  fhe  cpmbustipn  and  hissins;  noise  which  it 
exhibits  when  heated,  appears  to  be  G^H^Pt*0^;  it  wul  be  more  fully 
described  further  on,  under  the  title  of  Detonating  Platinum- JDepottt- 
Recording  to  this  formula,  the  equation  for  ^ts  formation  n^uQt  be; 

C*BW  *»«.?-. e*H*fW2  +  8HC1« J 
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tbe  hjdrocUorio  aoid  tbae  prodaced  oonverte  another  portion  of  the 
alcohol  into  bydrochlorio  acid  .J 

If  the  protochloride  of  piatinnm  containa  any  bichloride,  it  immediately 
evolves  with  alcohol  the  odour  of  hydrochloric  ether,  and  changes  in  three 
or  four  days,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  the  black  powder;  the 
supernatant  brown  liquid  deposits  more  of  tlus  powder  when  distilled, 

39.  The  solution  of  1  pt.  BiMoride  of  Flatintim  in  10  pts.  alcohol, 
of  sp.  gr.  0'823,  distilled  to  -^f  yields  alcohol,  aldehyde,  hydrochloric 
ether  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residual  dark  brown  liquid  still  has  a 
faint  ethereal  odour,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  free  hy<m>chlorio  acid, 
deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  olack  powder  (detonating 
platinum-deposit),  and  contains  in  solution  inflammable  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum, which  no  longer  forms  a  precipitate  with  sal-ammoniaa  (ZeisCi 
Foffff.  21,  498;  40,  240.) 

Equation,  according  to  Zeise  (inflammable  chloride  of  platinum  being 
supposed  =  C*H*Pt»CP): 

2C<H«0»  +  2PtCl*  «  C<H*Pt«CP  +  C<H*0»  +  2HO  +  2Ha. 

Part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  thus  produced  forms  bydrochlorio  ether  with 
the  rest  of  the  alcohoL  —  According  to  Liebig,  who  considers  inflammable 
chloride  of  platinum  as  OH'PtKIl*,  the  equation  is: 

SC<H«0«  +  4PtCP  -  2C<H'PIJ«CP  +  C<H<0«  +  4HO  +  4HCL 

The  formation  of  the  detonating  platinum  deposit  is  not  an  essential 
feature  of  this  reaction,  the  quantity  of  the  detonating  compound  formed 
being  in  hct  less,  in  proportion  as  the  bichloride  of  platinum  is  more  free 
from  protochloride,  which  latter  compound,  according  to  the  preceding, 
forms  with  alcohol  the  detonating  piatinnm  deposit.  If  the  aqueous 
solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  be  ultimately  evaporated  in  vacuo  over 
hydrate  of  potash,  and  then  dissolved  in  the  quantity  of  alcohol  just 
sufficient  to  convert  it  into  inflammable  chloride  of  platinum,  the  quantity 
of  bichloride  converted  into  the  black  deposit  does  not  exceed  y^  of  the 
whole.  If  an  excess  of  alcohol  be  used,  and  the  distillation  be  continued 
till  the  residue  becomes  highly  concentrated,  a  larger  quantity  is  formed, 
because  the  inflammable  chloride  of  platinum  produced  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  action  is  decomposed  by  the  alcohol.  Moreover,  if  the  aqueous 
platinum  solution  be  concentrated  by  heat  till  it  no  longer  gives  off  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  protochloride  of  platinum  ^is  formed, 
and  dissolves  in  the  aJcohol  through  the  medium  of  the  remaining  bichlo- 
ride; in  that  case,  from  j  to  ^^  of  the  evaporated  residue  is  converted  into 
the  black  deposit.  The  formation  of  this  compound  is  due,  therefore, 
partly  to  the  excess  of  alcohol,  partly  to  the  protochloride  of  platinum 
(Zeise.)  —  Generally  speaking,  10  pts.  of  alcohol  are  sufficient  to  convert 
1  pt.  of  bichloride  of  platinum  into  the  inflammable  chloride;  but  some- 
times the  same  quantity  of  bichloride  must  be  boiled  with  3  or  4  times 
the  quantity  of  alcohol,  to  ensure  that  the  residual  liquid  shall  be  free 
from  bichloride,  and  consequently  shall  no  longer  yield  a  precipitate  with 
sal-ammoniac;  in  this  case,  the  reaction  is  sometimes  accelerated  by 
addition  of  water.  (Zeise.)  —  [This  transformation  appears  to  take  place 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures;  for  the  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum  sometimes  prepared  as  a  test  for  potash  and  ammonia-salts^ 
gradually  loses  the  power  of  precipitating  them.] 

The  brown  liquid  separated  from  the  black  platinum -deposit,  if  care^ 
fully  eraporated  to  dryness  and  treated  with  cold  water,  gives  up  the 
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inflammable  ohloride  to  the  water^  and  leaves  more  or  less  of  a  brown 
mucons  mass,  having  a  peonliar  odour.  This  substance,  even  when 
thoroughlj  washed,  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  platinum ;  gives  off 
hydrochloric  acid  and  leaves  platinum  when  heated;  and  dissolves  in  aqua- 
legia,  leaving  a  brownish  resinous  substance  which,  when  heated,  swells 
up  strongly,  takes  fire  and  bums  away  quickly  with  a  glimmering  light, 
leaving  spongy  platinum.  The  quantity  of  this  brown  mucous  mass  is 
less,  the  more  dilute  the  alcohol  and  the  less  the  distillation  is  carried 
out ;  it  is  probably  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  inflammable  chloride 
of  platinum.  (Zeise.) 

40.  Alcohol  heated  with  Sesquiehiartde  of  Iron  is  chiefly  converted 
into  chloride  of  ethyl,  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  and  ferric  oxide,  a  small 
portion,  however,  being  resolved  into  ether  and  water.  (Kuhlmann.) 

Equation  for  the  formation  of  the  chloride  of  ethyl : 

2C<H«0»  +  Fe»Cl«  »  2C«H*C1  +  HQ  +  HO  -f  Fe»0»; 

or,  according  to  Kuhlmann ; 

3C<HH)'  +  2F<«a»  -  3C<H»C1  +  SHQ  +  2F^0»; 

For  the  formation  of  ether,  which  takes  place  only  when  at  least  2  At. 
alcohol  are  brought  in  contact  with  1  At.  sesquichloride  of  iron  : 

C*H«0«  +  ajFe=CP  -  Cm»0  +  HO,#FeSCP ; 

or,  according  to  Kuhlmann,  who  supposes  that,  in  this  case,  ether  and 
chloride  of  ethyl  are  formed  by  one  and  the  same  process; 

4C*BKfl  +  2FeSa»  =  3C<H»C1  +  OH'O  +  HO  +  3HC1  +  2Fe»0». 

A  mixture  of  100  pts.  (1  At.)  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  28*91  pts. 
(1  At.)  absolute  alcohol  begins  to  froth  up  at  90^ ;  from  that  tempera- 
ture to  150^,  yields  a  lai'ge  quantity  of  chloride  of  ethyl  with  but  little 
hydrochloric  add ;  from  150"^  to  170°,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of 
ethyl  and  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  above  180^,  nothing 
but  hydrochloric  acid  in  large  quantity.  In  this  case,  100  measures  of 
alcohol  yield  73  measures  of  hydrochloric  ether.  (Kuhlmann.) 

100  pts.  (1  At.)  Fe'Cl'  with  57*32  pts.  (2  At.)  alcohol  begin  to 
froth  up  slightly  at  120%  and  at  ISC'  yield  chloride  of  ethyl  with  a 
small  quantity  of  ether;  between  140°  and  150%  the  same  products 
together  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  ;  at  155°,  at  which  temperature  the 
mass  thickens,  aud  at  160^  when  it  becomes  dry,  the  chief  product  is 
hydrochloric  acid;  and  at  170°,  nothing  but  hydrochloric  acid  and  water 
are  evolved.  The  residue  consists  of  sesquioxide  and  sesquichloride  of 
iron.  100  voL  alcohol  thus  treated  yield  97  vol.  chloride  of  ethyl  mixed 
with  common  ether. 

100  pts.  (1  At.)  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  1 15*63  pts.  (4  At.)  alcohol 
begin  to  froth  up  at  75°;  yield  pure  alcohol  from  that  temperature  to 
145°;  between  145^  and  J  60%  chloride  of  ethyl  mixed  with  ether;  at 
165°,  hvdrochlpric  acid,  the  residue  thickening  at  the  same  time ;  at  170% 
hydrochloric  acid  with  small  quantities  of  water  and  chloride  of  ethyl; 
at  1 80°,  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron.  The  alcohol  which  passes  over  undecomposed  amounts  to  58*54 
pts.,  therefore  to  half  the  quantity  used,  and  100  vol.  of  alcohol  decom- 
posed yield  85  vol.  chloride  of  ethyl  containing  ether.  (Kuhlmann.) 

When  alcohol  is  distilled  with  hydrated  scsquichlorido  of  iron,  the 
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exceaa  of  i4qoIio1  paMo^  ovar  firsts  Hx^  nt  14^j  e)iloH4e  of  e&yl  wixBi 
with  ether  (the  qavitity  of  ether  beiog  greater  than  when  water  in 
absent) ;  then  follows  9,  ^mall  quantity  of  sweet  oil  of  wiBe»  and  lastly^  9k 
considerable  quantity  of  hydrooUorio  ftoid  mixed  with  water, — Wheii 
dry  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  distilled  with  absolute  elooho}  under  n 
poressnre  reduced  to  4  centimetres  of  m^iwury,  alcohol  pauses  ever  first, 
then  hydrochloric  acid  and  water;  but  no  emoride  of  ethyl  is  ol^ainedi 
even  when  the  receiver  is  cooled  down  to-^tO^  (KuhlmiMin.  ^n, 
JPAam.  3a,  XOe  aad  200.) 

A  solution  of  1  pt.  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  4  p^.  alcohol  ehtkug^ 
colour  in  sunshine  more  quickly  than  the  ethereal  solution ;  it  does  not 
become  colourless,  but  assumes  a  light  blue  tint,  and  deposits  nothing  but 
»  trace  of  black  powder.  If  than  £«tilled,  it  yields  a  liquid  which  smells 
of  hcfiyy  hydrochloric  ether  and  contains  free  bydrocnlorie  acid ;  the 
residue  consists  of.  protochloride  of  iron  without  any  admixture  of  resin. 
(Kerner,  AnUn  fkarm*  29,  68.)  —  The  solution  decolorijsed  by  light, 
becomes  brown  again  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Grotthuss.) 

41 .  Dry  Protochhride  of  Iron  decomposes  absolute  alchohel  into  ether 
and  water,  eveti  at  a  moderate  heat.  The  solution  placed  iu  a  well  closed 
vessel  ^nd  set  aside  for  some  months  in  a  moderately  warm  pl$H>e|  depogite 
hydrated  protochloride  of  Iron  in  the  form  of  a  white  radiated  mass,  and 
the  supernatant  alcohol  holds  in  solution  a  considerable  quantity  of  ether.' 
(Dobereiner,  Gilb^  68,  88.)  [This  is  the  only  case  of  etnerification  at  so 
low  a  temperatare.] 

42.  JBichlorid$  ^  Tin  acts  upon  alcohol  much  ia  the  aame  maanev 
as  sesquicblorlde  of  iroq,  producing  chloride  of  ethyl,  common  ether, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  binoxide  of  tm.  When  the  bichloride  of  tin  is  in 
excess,  it  forms  with  the  resulting  ether  and  chloride  of  ethyl,  a  thick, 
heavy,  oily,  crystallizable  compound,  which  distil^  oyer ;  w»ter  lidded  I0 
the  dietiUate  causes  the  chloride  of  ethyl  and  the  other  (e  separate  out, 
(Kuhlmann.) 

formation  of  chlori4e  of  ethyl : 

2C*H«0»  +  SnCP  -  2C*H»Cl  +  2H0  +  fiiiO*; 

of  ether : 

2C<H«0»  +  SnCP  «  2C*H*0  +  Sna«,2HO  ? 

Kuhlmann  supposes  that  a  peculiar  compound  of  bichloride  of  tin  with 
the  binoxide  remain^  behind;  accordingly,  he  writes  the  first  equation  in 
the  following  manner ; 

SC^H^OS  +  2SqCP  ^  2C«H«a  +  2B0  ^  SnCl^SnOS. 

Instead  of  thp  second  equation,  Kuhlmann  gives  two,  which  express 
the  formation  of  chloride  of  ethyl  and  common  ether  at  the  same  time, 
vi?.  : 

3C4H«q2  f  2SqC:1'  -  2C<H»a  +  C^H^O  +  SHO  +  SaCP,Stt02; 
and : 

ZC*BHP  +  2611CI'  -  C*aK\  +  20»»0  4-  3HCI  +  gS^QS. 

Geriiardt  (Rev.  »eient  1 9,  804)  supposes  that  only  hydrochloric  ether  is 
at  flrst  produced : 

2C<H«0«  +  SbC1»  ^  2C<H»0  +  SnO^  +  8HC1,  •  ' 

and  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  tJius  fonned  eonyerts  another  portion  ol 
the  ahsohol  into  hydrochloric  ether.  
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100  pt8.  (2  At.)  of  bichloride  of  tio  and  17^03  pts.  (1  At)  of  absolute 
alcobol  distilled  together^  jrield  bichloride  of  tin  without  effervescence 
between  100°  and  120'^;  at  140"^,  the  mixture  boils  and  yields  bichloride 
of  tin  together  with  hydrochloric  acid;  at  150°,  bichloride  of  tin,  the  total 
quantity  of  that  compound  distilled  over  at  this  and  the  lower  teinpenir 
turee  together,  amounting  to  -^  of  the  whole;  at  160°^  a  yiscid  compound 
of  bichloride  of  tin  and  chloride  of  ethyl;  at  ITO^,  the  same  compoundi 
but  in  two  layers^  the  upper  containing  more  chloride  of  ethyl  than  the 
lower;  between  ISO"*  and  200^  a  small  quantity  of  viscid  liquid  is 
obtained^  together  with  an  oil  which  sinks  to  the  botton^,  When  water 
is  added  to  the  distillates  consisting  of  bichloride  of  tin  and  chloride  of 
ethyl,  heat  is  developed  sufficient  to  drive  off  the  chloride  of  ethyl  with 
violent  el)ullition.  With  the  above  proportion^  no  ether  is  formed- 
(Kuhlmann.) 

100  pts.  (10  At.)  of  bichloride  of  tin  and  32*84  pts.  (9  At)  absolute 
alcohol  yield  between  140°  and  150°  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  ethyl 
unmixed  with  ether ;  the  residue  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  silky  heaps, 
and  does  not  yield  any  stratum  pf  ether  09  tjie  addition  of  water.  The 
mixture  when  distilled  after  this  addition  of  waterj  boils  at  80°,  yields  at 
170°,  nothing  but  water  and  alcohol,  ludd  above  170°,  becomes  thick, 
yielding  a  large  qnuantity  of  binoxide  of  tin#  Hence  the  water  appears  to 
have  reprodu^  the  aJbohol.  (Kuhlmann.) 

100  pts.  (1  At.)  bichloride  of  tin  and  35*87  pts.  (1  At.)  alcohol  give 
off  at  127°  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  ethyl  and  bydrochloric  acid; 
at  185°,  a  larger  quaptity,  with  slight  intumescence;  at  150°,  a  large 
quantity  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  with  a  little  ether  and  very  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  liquid  boiling  regularly;  at  155°,  chloride  of  ethyl  and 
ether,  generally  united  with  chloride  of  tin  in  the  form  of  a  colourless, 
heavy,  viscid  oil,  which  crystallines  in  stellate  groups  on  cooling,  mixes 
with  ether,  and  contains  hydrochloric  acid  :  between  160°  and  200°,  an 
additional  quantity  of  ^his  viscid  oil  passes  over,  becoming  yellowish  at 
the  last.  The  residue,  amounting  to  28  pts,  still  contains  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  oily  oompound^  besides  proto<Aloride  of  tin.  If  to  the  oily 
compound  which  4ias  passed  over,  there  be  gradually  added  an  equal 
measure  of  potash-ley,  chloride  of  ethyl  evaporates  and  a  layer  of  common 
ether  rises  to  the  surface.  In  this  distillation,  100  vol.  fUcohol  yield 
46  vol.  chloride  of  ethyl  mixed  with  ether.     (Kuhlmann.) 

100  pts.  (3  At.)  bichloride  pf  tin  and  44*5  pts.  (about  4  At.)  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  yield,  at  120°,  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid;  betweeii 
145°  and  160°,  chloride  of  ethyl  and  hydrochloric  acid;  at  180°,  chloride 
of  ethyl  and  ether,  combined  with  bichloride  of  tin.  100  vol.  alcohol 
thus  decomposed  yield  41  vol.  chloride  of  ethyl  containipg  ether. 
(Kuhlmann.; 

100  vol.  (2  At.)  bichloride  of  tin,  and  46*25  pts.  absolute  alcohol, 
begip  to  boil  at  130°;  yield  between  140°  and  165°  chloride  of  ethyl  and 
ether,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol ;  then,  at  1 70°,  the  same 
products,  united  with  bichloride  of  tin  into  a  syrup;  and,  between  175° 
and  200°,  the  same  syrup,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  In 
this  oase,  100  vol.  alcohol  ^ield  57  vol.  of  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  ethyl 
in  ether,  which  is  the  maximum  product.     (Kuhlmann.) 

100  pts.  (1  At.)  bichloride  of  tin  and  71*74  pts.  (2  At.)  absolute 
alcohol  yield  absolute  alcohol  betweeu  120°  and  140°;  at  150°,  alcohol 
with  traces  of  chloride  of  ethyl  aud  ether;  at  ^60°,  whe9  the  residue 
coutains  about  3  At.  alcohol  and  2  At.  bichloride  of  tiu^  chloride  of  ^thyl 
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and  ether  pass  over;  at  170®,  chiefly  the  former;  at  180®,  hydrochloric 
acid;  at  185°,  the  oily  mixture  of  chloride  of  ethyl  and  bichloride  of  tin, 
separable  by  w^ater.  The  residue  contains  a  large  quantity  of  binoxide 
of  tin.  100  vol.  of  alcohol  thus  decomposed  yield  48  vol.  chloride  of 
ethyl.     (Kuhlmann.) 

If  hydrated  alcohol  be  used,  alcohol  passes  over  first ;  then,  at  150'' 
chloride  of  ethyl  and  ether,  together  with  water.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann. 
Fharm,  33,  106  and  192.) 

When  equal  measures  of  bichloride  of  tin  and  absolute  alcohol  are 
distilled  together,  in  an  apparatus  exhausted  down  to  a  pressure  of 
4  cub.  cent,  of  mercury,  ana  having  a  receiver  surrounded  with  a  frigo- 
rific  mixture,  a  small  quantity  of  the  compound  of  bichloride  of  tin  with 
alcohol  sublimes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort;  then  horn.  60°,  at  which  tem- 
perature the  mass  melts,  to  100°,  bichloride  of  tin  with  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  distils  over  in  the  form  of  a  rose-coloured 
liquid.  If  the  fuming  residue  be  now  mixed  with  half  as  much  alcohol  as 
was  at  first  used,  and  the  air  again  pumped  out,  nearly  all  the  recently 
added  alcohol  passes  over  with  ebullition  at  85°;  then  at  95°,  also  a  small 
quantity  of  the  compound  of  alcohol  with  bichloride  of  tin;  then,  at  125°, 
bichloride  of  tin  together  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  distillate  yields 
no  oil  when  mixed  with  water,  and  contains  at  the  utmost  mere  traces  of 
hydrochloric  ether.  The  residue  in  the  retort,  after  the  heat  has  been 
raised  to  160*^,  is  white  and  light,  and,  when  farther  heated,  swells  up, 
chars,  gives  ofl"  emp3rreumatic  oil,  and  is  partly  converted  into  protochlo- 
ride  of  tin.  Hence  when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  removed,  onl^  a 
trace  of  hydrochloric  ether  is  formed,  and  no  oil  (as  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
pp.  231,  232.)  The  oil  is  probably  retained  by  the  residue.  (Kuhlmann, 
Ann,  Pharm.  33,  221.) 

According  to  former  experiments  by  Duflos,  absolute  alcohol  be- 
comes strongly  heated  with  bichloride  of  tin,  and  emits  an  odour  of 
ether;  but,  when  further  heated,  gives  off  hydrochloric  ether. 

43.  Protochloride  of  Tin  distilled  with  alcohol  produces  ether  but 
no  chloride  of  ethyl;  the  mass  is  very  apt  to  froth  over.  (R.  F.  Mar* 
chand,  J,  pr.  Chem.  13,  499.) 

44.  Alcohol  heated  with  Chloride  of  Zinc  produces  ether  and  oil  of  wine, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  also  defiant  gas  and  chloride  of  ethyl. 

Alcohol  of  36°  Bm.  saturated  with  chloride  of  zinc  not  quite  anhydrotis, 
and  distilled,  gave  in  three  experiments  the  following  results  : 

JSxp,  1.  At  71^,  alcohol;  at  90°,  the  mixture  boils  and  yields  alcohol 
of  92  per  cent;  between  95°  and  140**,  alcohol  of  93  p.c;  at  108°,  alcohol 
of  92  p.c;  at  120°,  alcohol  of  91  p.c;  at  130°,  alcohol  of  90  p.  c;  from 
150°  to  162°,  alcohol  with  a  large  quantity  of  ether;  at  182°,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water;  at  200°,  wine- oil  and  water;  at 
220°,  the  mixture  swells  up  strongly;  at  250°,  nothing  but  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid  are  ^iven  off.  Olefiant  gas  is  also  given  off  in  this  dis- 
tillation; but  this  perhaps  proceeds  only  from  overheating,  whereby  the 
wine-oil  which  runs  down  the  sides  of  the  retort  is  decomposed. 

Exp.  2.  From  50°  to  120°,  alcohol;  from  130^  to  135°,  alcohol  with 
ether;  from  144°  to  150°,  alcohol  with  a  large  quantity  of  ether;  at  152^, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  with  large  quantities  of  ether  and  water; 
at  160°  the  same,  together  with  small  oily  drops,  the  ether  amounting  to 
half  of  this  distillate;  at  170°,  3  pts.  ether  to  1  pt.  water,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  wine-oil;  at  178°^  equal  parts  of  ether  and  wateii 
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iogetber  with  a  large  quantity  of  wine-oil;  at  185^,  1  pt.  ether  to  2  pts. 
water,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  wine-oil;  at  190°,  water  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  oil;  from  200°  to  220°,  water  with  a  pale  yellow  oily 
stratum;  at  222%  the  residue  froths  and  passes  over. 

Exp,  3,  in  which  the  heat  was  raised  with  great  care  and  so  slowly 
that  the  experiment  lasted  30  hours  :  At  120°,  perfect  ebullition;  at 
130°,  alcohol  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether  and  a  trace  of  hydrochloric 
acid;  at  135%  alcohol  with  more  ether  and  more  hydrochloric  acid;  from 
140^  to  150%  alcohol  with  still  larger  quantities  of  ether  and  hydrochloric 
acid;  at  155°,  ether  and  water  in  equal  layers,  together  with  oily  drops; 
from  1 65°  to  175°,  a  layer  of  ether  containing  oil  and  a  layer  of  water;  at 
186%  a  layer  of  ether,  and  a  layer  of  water  3  times  as  deep;  from  190°  to 
200°,  a  yellowish  oily  liquid  floating  on  a  layer  of  water.  In  this  experi- 
ment scarcely  any  ofefiant  gas  was  evolved. 

It  appears,  then,  that  from  130°  upwards,  ether  is  produced  perfectly 
free  from  chloride  of  ethyl;  as  the  heat  becomes  stronger,  the  ether 
diminishes  and  the  water  increases,  and  ultimately  when  wine-oil  begins 
to  appear,  the  formation  of  ether  ceases.  Between  1 55°  and  220°,  ether 
passes  over  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  first  portions  of 
wine-oil  have  an  unpleasant  odour,  the  latter  portions  a  transient  aromatic 
odour.  During  the  whole  distillation  hydrochloric  acid  passes  over,  con- 
tinually increasing  in  quantity,  and  the  residue  consists  of  hydrated 
chloride  of  zinc  mixed  with  oxide.  (Masson,  Ann,  Chim,  JPhys,  69,  240; 
also  J.  pr.CIiem.  17,  353;  abstr.  Ann.  Fharm.  31,  63.) 

R.  Marchand  («7.  pr,  Chem,  13,  499)  also,  by  distilling  alcohol  with 
chloride  of  zinc,  obtained  merely  ether,  no  chloride  of  ethyl. 

Anhydrous  Chloride  of  Zinc  distilled  with  anhydrous  Alcohol  yields, 
on  the  contrary,  a  distillate  consisting  almost  wholly  of  chloride  of  ethyl 
with  very  little  ether;  in  presence  of  water,  indeed,  ether  is  generally  the 
chief  product,  but  it  is  always  accompanied  by  chloride  of  ethyl.  (Kuhl- 
mann,  Ann,  Fharm.  33,  204.) 

45.  Hydrobromic  and  Hydriodic  Acid  conyert  alcohol  into  bromide 
and  iodide  of  ethyl  {q,  v.).  —  HydriodcUe  of  Phosphuretted  Hydrogen  also 
forms  iodide  of  ethyl  with  alcohol,  giying  off  at  the  same  time  phosphu- 
retted hydrogen.  (Serullas.) 

The  anhydrous  Fixed  ^^^7u  decompose  alcohol -yaponr  at  a  heat  near 
to  redness,  forming  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  a  mixture  of  defiant  gas, 
marsh-gas,  and  hydrogen. 

Such  is  the  case  with  baryta  when  alcohol-vapour  is  passed  oyer  it 
The  defiant  gas  amounts  to  about  -^  of  the  whole  bulk,  and  may  be 
absorbed  by  tnming  sulphuric  acid,  or  condensed  by  chlorine  in  the  form 
of  Dutch  liquid;  from  the  residue  the  marsh-gas  may  be  separated  by 
chlorine  unaer  the  influence  of  lights  in  the  form  of  bichloride  of  carbon 
C*Cl^  The  first  portions  of  alcohol  probabljr  form  defiant  gas  and  hydrate 
of  baryta;  this  substance  conrerts  the  following  portions  of  alcohol-vapour 
into  hydrogen  gas  and  acetate  of  baryta  (yid.  in/.);  and  this  salt  is  decom- 
posed by  the  excess  of  baryta,  yielding  marsh  gas  and  carbonate  of  baryta 
(vid.  Acetic  Acid),  (Dumas  and  Stas,  Compt.  rend.  20,  260;  also  J.  pr. 
Chem.  20,  314.  —  N.  Ann.  CMm.  Fhys.  73,  158;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  35, 
266;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  21,  378.)  —  According  to  Pelouze  and  Millon, 
(Ann,  Fharm.  33, 183;  further,  Compt.  rend.  10,  255;  also  J.  pr.  Chem. 
19,  306),  baryta  at  a  heat  near  redness  completely  decomposes  alcohol- 
vapour  into  carbonate  of  baryta  and  a  gas  which  has  the  same  specific 
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grariiy  as  foarsfa-gas,  eon^nmes  the  same  qvantihr  of  oxj^en^  and  pro-* 
duces  the  same  qnanlity  cf  carbonic  acid,  but  exhibits  a  different  reaction 
with  bromine,  {camp.  Vll.  256.) 

Alcohol  yapoor  passed  orer  lime  at  220^  undergoes  no  change. 
(Sotibeiran .) 

Alcohol  heated  with  ffpdrate  of  Fctash  is  tesolyed  into  hydrogen  gas 
and  acetate  of  potash: 

To  produce  this  deoomposidon,  1  pt.  of  hydrate  of  potash,  which  has 
been  heated  to  redness,  is  mixed  while  still  hot  with  an  equal  weight  of 
powdered  lime;  the  powder  moistened  with  alcohol,  whereby  great  heat  is 
produced;  the  excess  of  alcohol  driyen  off  at  100^;  and  the  mixture  then 
gently  heated  without  access  of  air.  The  mass  giyes  off  hydrogen  gas 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  maish-gas,  without  fusion  or  blackening, 
and  leayes  acetate  of  potash.  If  too  strong  a  heat  were  applied,  the 
acetate  of  potash  would  also  be  resolyed  into  marsh-gas  and  carbonate  of 
potash.  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  73,  116  and  158;  also  Ann. 
Fharm.  35,  132;  also  J.  pr.  Ohem.  21.  ^67.) 

The  solution  of  potash  in  alcohol  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming 
aldehyde-resin,  which  colours  it  dark  brown-red,  together  with  acetate 
and  formiate  of  potash;  also  carbonate  of  potash  produced  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 

The  resin  which  produces  the  brown  colour  was  first  obseryed  by 
Berihollet  (Crell.  Anti.  1786,  2,  214),  and  recognised  as  aldehyde-resin 
by  Liebig.  Cheyreul  (Hechcrches  sw  les  corps  gras^  322)  found  acetate  of 
potash  in  Potasse  d  Palcool.  Hess  (FertissaCy  JBulL  Sect.  I,  15,  352)  found 
no  acetic  acid  in  alcoholic  potash  which  had  become  brown  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  Arthur  Connell  {N.  Ed.  PkU.  J.  14,  231;  also  4Schw.  68, 
15;  abstr.  Pogg.  31,  173)  pointed  out  the  formation  of  acetic  and  formic 
acid,  and  showed  that  the  browning  of  the  solution  and  the  formation  of 
the  two  acids  takes  place  with  greater  rapidity,  in  proportion  as  the 
tempeimt«re  is  higher  and  the  acoess  of  air  more  free;  when  air  ia  blows 
into  the  hot  solatioa,  a  dark  red  osknr  is  formed  in  an  hour. 

The  solution  of  potash  in  alcohol,  as  obtained  in  the  pxeparatien  of 
Potasse  d  Valcoql  (III,  13),  if  distilled  to  a  degree  of  concentration  which 
would  cause  it  to  solidify  on  cooling,  and  then  further  heated,  froths  up 
tiolently  and  throws  up  a  black  carbonaceous  mass;  the  potash  is  then 
found  to  contain  carbonate  and  acetate  of  potash.  This  reaction  does  not 
take  place  if  an  equal  quantity  of  water  be  added  before  this  point  is 
attained,  and  the  mixture  then  boiled  down.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Phamu  23, 
33.)  The  formation  of  acetic  and  carbonic  acid  may  perhaps  be 
explained  as  aboye;  the  black  mass  proceeds  from  the  carbonization  of 
aldehyde,  which,  as  Liebig  afterwards  found,  is  the  cause  of  the  brown 
colour  acquired  by  alcoholic  potash]. 

It  still  remains  to  account  for  the  peculiar  taste  and  smell  which 
alcohol  acquires  by  distillation  oyer  fixed  alkalis. 

47.  Fntasdum  (or  Sodium)  immersed  in  alwolnte  alcohol  eliminates 
hydrogen  gas  with  great  eyolution  of  heat,  and  forms  a  odourless,  ctwh 
tallizable  compound,  yfhick  may  be  regarded  as  alcohol  in  whick  1  At. 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  At.  metal,  =  C*£PKO*,  or,  according  to  the 
radical-theory,  as  a  compound  of  etiier  and  potash  =  KO,C*H'0: 

C*H«0»  +  K  -  C*H»KO^  +  H. 
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la  wntMt  ^ith  w«i«r9  tkit  iMipoiind  in  Mnt«rtdd  into  ttlooihol  and 
aqueous  potMh: 

C«H»K<F  +  HO  -  C«H«0»  ♦  KO. 

l^otftssiaUL  and  Sddinm  oxidize  dlowly  in  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  O'dOO, 
giving  off  hydrogen  g&B,  probably  at  the  expense  of  the  water  which  is 
still  present.  (Gay-LuMac  8t  Th^nard.)  Autimonide  of  potassium  libe- 
yates  nydrogen  gas  from  a^ueons  alcohol  till  the  latter  is  converted  into 
absolute  alchol.  The  evolution  of  gas  then  proceeds  but  slowly,  and  oa 
distilling  the  liquid,  earburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  obtained.  (SeruUas.) 

When  pieces  of  potassium  are  dropped  into  a  tubulated  retort  con- 
taining absolute  alcohol,  each  piece  being  introduced  as  soon  as  the 
preceding  one  hajs  disappeared,  and  the  tubulus  immediately  dosed,  and 
if  when  the  action  slackens,  the  liquid  be  heated  —  but  not  to  100% 
because  the  mass  would  then  turn  brown  —  a  compound  is  formed,  which, 
]f  the  alcohol  has  been  sufficiently  saturated  with  potassium,  solidifies  in 
the  crystalline  form,  even  at  a  moderate  heat.  If  the  crystalline  com- 
pound be  dissolved  in  twice  its  bulk  of  water;  carbonic  acid  passed  through 
the  solution,  whereby  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  precipitated ;  the  re«- 
maining  liquid  distilled ;  and  the  distillate  freed  from  water  by  means  of 
chloride  of  calcium:  there  remains  a  mixture  of  two  liquids,  which  having 
ditferent  boiling  points,  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 
(Ou6rin  Vatiy,  J".  Sciencpkys,  3,  273;  also  J,  pn  Ckem,  5,  267.^ 

Potassium  and  sodium  dissolve  in  absolute  alcohol  with  evolution  of 
pnte  hydrogen  gas;  at  50%  the  decomposition  takes  place  quickly.  The 
liquid,  if  sufficiently  saturated,  deposits  transparent  and  colourless  crystals^ 
which,  when  sodium  is  used,  take  the  form  of  large  laminae;  the  whole 
liquid  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  This  mass  consists  of 
ethylate  of  potash  or  soda.  It  may  be  completely  dried  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  remains  unaltered  even  at  S(f.  But  when  distilled 
with  water,  It  yields  alcohol  again,  and  leaves  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
alkali.  Hence  no  ethet  can  oe  obtained  by  this  process^  (Liebig,  Ann* 
'^hamt.  23,  31*^ 

Absolnte  alcohol  saturated  with  potassium  solidifies  in  a  drystalline 
mass  on  cooling,  and  at  60*^.... 80^  still  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  free 
alcohol,  so  that  the  pure  compound  remains  behind.  This  ooaiponnd  is 
loosely  coherent,  white,  odorous,  and  highly  caustic.  It  fuses  whea 
heated,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  gives  off  a  combustible  gas,  and 
leaves  a  black. mrrophoric  mass  which  contains  a  tolerably  large  quantity, 
of  carbonate  of  potash  besides  charcoal  and  caustic  potash.  When 
distilli^i  with  phosphoms,  it  yields  nothing  but  alcohol  and  phosphate  of 
{>otash.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  assumes  a  yellow  tint^  probably  due 
to  aldehyde-resin,  and  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  acetic  acid.  Hence 
also  a  yellow  colour  is  produced  if  the  air  be  not  cmnpletely  excluded 
during  the  saturation  of  alcohol  with  potassium.  (Lowig,  iBoj^,  42,  ddd.) 

IT  48.  When  a  solution  of  Frotocfdoride  of  Mercury  in  alcohol  of 
40°  is  precipitated  at  a  temperature  of  50°  by  a  large  excess  of  alcoholic 
potash,  an  amorphous  ydleW  pirecipitate  is  formeid,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  containing  mercnrf,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  t>xygen,  the 
hydrogen  being  in  smaller  propottion  than  in  aleokol.  This  precipitate, 
when  heated  above  200°,  assumes  an  oraige  colour  and  then  explodes 
without  leaving  any  residue;  when  heated  in  the  moist  trtate,  it  decom- 
poses less  violently,  yielding  mercory,  water,  and  acetic  acid.  If  prepared 
at  a  kwer  temperatare  or  with  a  nnaller  qnantity  of  potash,  it  idsd 
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detonates  less  strongly,  and  leaves  mercuric  oxide.  The  oompoand 
blackens  rapidly  in  direct  sunshine.  It  dissolyes  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
formiug  a  rolatile  substance  having  a  pungent  odour;  on  distilling,  and 
adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  distillate,  a  soluble  crystallizable  substance 
is  formed,  besides  chloride  of  silver.  The  original  compound  dissolves 
in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acid,  forming  crystallizable  substances. 
When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  it  expels  ammonia  and 
forms  a  crystallizable  compound;  a  similar  compound  is  also  formed  on 
boiling  the  original  substance  with  a  solution  ot  corrosive  sublimate.  — 
When  a  weak  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  is  slowly  added  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a  compound  is  formed  different  from  that 
just  described.  (Sobrero  &  Selmi.) 

When  a  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  from  which  all  nitrons 
products  have  been  expelled  by  ooiling,  is  added,  at  a  temperature  below 
100%  to  alcohol  of  36%  in  the  proportion  required  for  formiug  fulminating 
mercury,  no  action  takes  place  at  first;  but  on  raising  the  temperature  to 
100%  a  white  crystalline  compound  is  instantly  formed,  without  evolution 
of  gas.  This  compound  contains  mercuric  oxide,  nitric  acid,  carbon,  and 
hydrogen,  and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  volatile  body 
having  the  pungent  odour  already  mentioned.  (Sobrero  Sc  Selmi,  Ann, 
Fkarm.  80, 108;  Campt.  rend.  33,  67;  Jahresher,  1851,  506)  —  Werther 
and  Bruckner  (J!  pr.  Chem.  253,  254)  did  not  succeed  in  preparing 
Sobrero  &  Selmi's  yellow  detonating  compound.  Gerhardt  also  {Jnn. 
Fharm.  80,  111;  Jakraber,  1K51,  507)  was  not  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  prepare  the  detonating  compound;  but  respecting  the  compound  formed 
with  alcohol  and  nitrate  of  mercury,  he  makes  the  following  observations: 

An  acid  solution  of  MercurouB  nitrate  has  no  action  upon  alcohol;  on 
heating  the  mixture  nothing  but  a  basic  mercurous  salt  separates  out. 
On  mixing  alcohol  with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  Mercuric  nitrate 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  there  is  formed  a  white  amorphous  precipitate 
of  basic  mercuric  salt.  If  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  be  present,  no  preci- 
pitate is  formed  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  on  heating  the  liquid,  the 
white  cnrstalline  compound  observed  by  Sobrero  &  Selmi  separates  out, 
even  before  the  boiling  point  is  attained.  This  compound,  when  exa- 
mined by  the  microscope,  appears  to  consist  of  six-pointed  stars  or 
hexagonal  tables;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  and  when  heated 
in  a  small  tube,  decomposes  with  explosion  but  without  detonation.  The 
salt,  after  «lrying  over  sulphuric  acid,  contains  HgO,NO'+0*Hg*0,NO*+ 
2H0,  and  its  formation  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation: 

2(3HgO,NO»)  +  C*H«0»  -  (HgO^KO^,  +  C*Hg»0,NO»  +  2HO)  +  4H0. 

The  liquid  in  which  it  is  formed  contains  also  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mercurous  nitrate,  probably  resulting  from  secondary  action.  —  Gerhardt 
is  of  opinion  that  Sobrero  &  Selmi's  detonating  compound  mav  be  an 
alcohol  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  mercury.  (Gerhardt,  Ann* 
Fharm.  80,  111.) 

49.  Chloride  of  Cyanogen  dissolves  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but 
without  exerting  any  immediate  action  upon  it;  but  after  some  days,  chlo' 
ride  of  ammonium  begins  to  separate  out  (in  some  cases  the  action  takes 
place  suddenly  and  with  great  violence).  The  decomposition  is  accele^ 
rated  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  by  sunshine  or 
a  temperature  of  80°.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  ammonium 
contains  chloride  of  ethyl,  urethane,  and  carbonate  of  ethyl,  dissolved 
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in  alcobol;  thefie  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  The  chloride  of 
ethyl  passes  over  first;  then  between  90^  and  130%  alcohol  and  carbonic 
ether;  and  from  ISO''  to  180°  (after  removal  of  the  newly  separated 
chloride  of  ammonium),  urethane  which  solidifies  in  crystals.  The 
action  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  alcohol  is  expressed  by  the  following 
equations: 

C*H«0»  +  C«NCl  +  2H0  -  C«H7N0*  +  HCl ; 

Urethane. 

2OH«0«  +  C»NC1  +  2U0  =  2(C*H*0,C0«)  +  NHKl. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  formed  in  the  reaction  converts  another  portion 
of  the  alcohol  into  chloride  of  ethyl.  (Wurtz,  Ann,  Pharm.  79,  77;  Fharm. 
Centr.  1851,  750;  J.  pr.  Chem.  54^,  133;  InstU.  1851,  382;  Jdkresher. 
1851,505.)  t 


Compimnds  of  AleohoL 

Alcohol,  like  water,  forms  both  definite  compounds,  in  which  it 
replaces,  as  it  were,  the  water  of  crystallization — compounds  which 
were  first  noticed  by  Graham  —  and  alcoholic  solutions. 


A.    Compounds  containing  Alcohol  of  CrysUMmttion :  Alcoholatbs. 

These  compounds  frequently  separate  out,  on  cooling,  from  hot  satu- 
rated solutions  of  metallic  chlorides  and  oxygen-salts  in  alcohol.  ^Graham.) 
Those  bodies  which  crystallize  with  alcohol,  become  strongly  heated 
when  brought  in  contact  with  small  quantities  of  it. — ^The  existence  of  these 
compounds  has  been  called  in  question  by  Einbrodt.  (i4tm.PAiirm.65x  115;  J.  pr, 
Chem.  bl,  193.)  Chodnew,  on  the  contrary,  {Ann.  Pharm,  71y  241,)  has  confirmed 
Graham's  results,  vid,  p.  268.) 


B.    Alcoholic  Solutions, 

Those  gases,  which  are  abundantly  absorbed  by  water^  likewise 
dissolve  in  considerable  quantity  in  alcohol;  and  those  which  are  sparingly 
absorbed  by  water,  are  also  taken  up  in  small  quantity  only  by  alcohol; 
but  alcohol  generally  takes  up  a  greater  quantity  of  a  gas,  bulk  for 
bulk,  than  water. 

Among  the  elementary  substances,  alcohol  dissolyes  only  a  few,  such 
as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.  all  of  the  non-metallic  class. 

With  respect  to  inorganic  substances,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  law,  that 
all  compounds  soluble  in  alcohol  are  also  soluble  in  water,  but  that  there 
are  some  compounds  soluble  in  water  which  are  not  soluble  in  alcohol; 
moreover,  that  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  both  liquids,  dissolve 
more  abundantly  in  water  than  in  hydrated  alcohol,  and  in  the  latter 
more  than  in  absolute  alcohol.  Such  is  the  case  with  metallic  sulphides, 
iodides,  bromides,  and  chlorides,  and  with  oxygen-salts.  There  are, 
however,  certain  exceptions  :  thus,  corrosive  suolimate  dissolves  more 
abundantly  in  alcohol,  especially  in  absolute  alcohol,  than  in  water, 
and,  according  to  Kirwan,  nitrate  of  magnesia  dissolves  more  freely  in 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*817  than  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*900. -— Compounds, 
VOL,  vm.  B 
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sparingly  solable  in  water,  are^  for  the  most  part,  qnite  insoluble  in 
alooholy  so  likewise  are  efflorescent  compounds.  Bat  all  deliquescent 
compounds;  excepting  carbonate  of  potash,  phosphite  of  potash^  and  a 
few  others,  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Since  alcohol  does  not  dissolve  all  compounds  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  it  follows  that  many  substances  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  do  not 
exhibit  the  same  reactions  towards  other  substances  that  they  do  when 
dissolved  in  water.  Thus  many  acids  when  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol 
do  not  redden  litmus,  or  decompose  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  —  probably 
because  the  lime-salt  which  would  be  formed  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  action  appears  to  be  prevented  by  some  other 

causes.  —•  See  the  instances  adduced  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  127,  128;  alio  under  the  heads  of 
Acetic,  Oxalic,  Tartaric,  and  Citric  acidw. 

Many  substances  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  impart  to  it  the  property 
of  burning  with  a  peculiar  coloured  flame  :  f .  g.,  boracic  acid^  and  the 
salts  of  lithia,  baryta^  strontia,  lime,  copper,  &c. 

Individual  Compounds. 

Oxygen.  — 100  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84  absorb  at  18®  16'25  vol. 
oxygen  gas.  (Saussure,  OHh.  47,  167.) 

Sydrogen,  — 100  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84  absorb  at  18°,  5*1  vol. 
hydrogen  gas.  (Saussure.) 

With  WoJter  alcohol  mixes  in  all  proportions,  forming  Hydraied  or 
Aqtieotts  alcohol,  which  is  distinguished  by  various  names  according  to  its 
strength,  viz,,  at  sp.  gr.  0*83  to  0  84,  Jaighly  Eectijied  Spirit,  Spiritus 
Vini  rectijicatissimus,  or  Alcohol  Vini;  at  about  sp.  gr.  0*900,  JRectified 
Spirit,  Spiriitis  Vini  rectijicatus;  and  about  0*94,  Brandy,  Branntwein. 
—  The  affiuity  between  water  and  alcohol  exceeds  many  other  affinities; 
consequently,  many  salts  insoluble  in  alcohol  are  precipitated  by  alcohol 
from  their  aqueous  solutions,  and  many  compounds  insoluble  in  water  are 
thrown  down  by  water  from  their  alcoholic  solutions,  e.  g.,  resins,  oils, 
&c.  —  Alcohol  absorbs  water  rapidly  from  the  air.  (Yelin.)  When 
water  is  placed  in  a  basin  by  the  side  of  another  basin  containing  alcohol, 
and  both  are  covered  over  with  a  bell-jar,  the  water  absorbs  the  vapour 
of  the  alcohol.,  (Graham.)  The  mixture  of  alcohoL  with  water  is  attended 
with  evolution  of  heat  and  condensation.  But  hydrated  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0'  97,  when  mixed  with  an  additional  quantity  of  water,  exhibits  an  increase 
inst^ui  of  a  diminution  of  volume,  still  attended,  however,  with  rise  of 
temperature.  (Thillaye,  GUh.  46,  194.)  Absolute  alcohol,  on  the  con- 
trary, exhibits  contraction  with  any  quantity  of  water  whatever.  This 
contraction  is  greatest  when  b5  vol.  (1  At.)  absolute  alcohol  are  mixed 
with  45  vol.  (6  At.)  water,  the  mixture  then  occupying  only  97*23  vol. 
instead  of  100,  so  that  the  contraction  amounts  to  3*77  per  cent.  (Rnd- 
berg,  Pogg.  13,  496;  comp,  Kapp,  Pogg.  53,  356,  who  has  attended 
more  particularly  to  the  influence  of  temperature.)  Alcohol  mixed  with 
ice  produces  cold.  (Tralles,  OUh.  38,  365.)  When  1  pt.  of  snow  at  (^ 
is  mixed  with  2  pts.  of  alcohol  at  0%  the  following  degrees  of  cold  are 
produced,  according  to  the  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  in  the  spirit : 
with  alcohol  of  99  p.  c,  21®;  70  p.  c,  20'';  60  p.  c,  18*;  50  p.  c, 
16-50;  40  p.  c,  15°;  30  p.  c,  12**;  and  20  p.  c,  8**.  When  equal  parte 
of  snow  and  alcohol  are  mixed,  the  cold  produced  amounts  to  1°  more. 
(R.  Marohand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  253.} 
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Table  iJlowkig  the  Miouni  rf  Abwluie  Alcohol  in  Hydrated  A  leokolf  fy  Meiumr,  (See 
hiBArdomiMeiniArtrAnwmdung4t^CAemiettHdTecknik.  Wienl816.  Th.  8«  27.) 

Sp.  gr.  of  Hydrated  Alcohol*  oontaining  in  100  pts. : 


Alcohol. 


B7  Volume. 


At20'' 

r 

• 

At  17-5*,               At  20-. 

At  17*5*. 

100  pts 

95    II      .... 
90  „     .... 
o5    ff      .... 
80   ff      .... 
75    If      .... 

70  „     .... 
65  ff     .... 
60   „      .... 

50   II      .... 
45   If     «... 
4U    fp      .••• 

0-791 
0-805 
0*818 
0-831 
0-843 
0*856 
0-868 
0*880 
0*892 
0*904 
0*915 
0-925 
0-937 

.... 

a... 

.... 

•  «.. 
.  •». 

•  >.• 

•  •*. 
...a 

•  a.. 

a... 
.aa. 
t... 
•  •1. 

0-793 
0-801 
0*822 
0-835 
0-847 
0-859 
0-870 
0-883 
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0*926 
0-939 

a«**ft....a..           ' 

)*791     .... 
)*809    .... 
)*824     .... 
)-839     .... 
)-854    .... 
>-867    .... 
^880     .... 
1*090     •..« 
>*906    .... 
1-917    .... 
1*928     .... 

1-938          ..a. 

1-947    .... 

0-793 

0*811 

0-828 

0-843 

0-857 

0-869 

0*883 

c 

0-896 

( 

0-907 

c 

0-919 

c 

0-930 

c 

0-940 

c 

0-949 

35   „     ....     0*947 

30  f 0  955 

25  ff     ....     0-963 
20   1,     ...a     0-970 
16  „     ....    0-977 
10  f,     ....    0-984 
5  fi     ....     0-992 
0   „     ....     1-000 

ny  TaiU  if  ghtm  hy 

aa*. 
a... 

•  aa. 

.•a. 

'••a 

•  aa. 
.aa. 

•  a.. 

Fou) 

0*948 
0-958 
0-965 
0-971 
0-977 
0-983 
0*991 
1000 

nee  (Mi 

Q 

•955      ...a 

•963    .... 
-969    .... 

•976          .aa. 

•981     .... 
•987    .... 
'•f.f<j    .... 

•000          ...a 

mUtry,  3r( 

0-958 

0 

0-964 

0 

0*970 

0 

0*976 

0 

0*980 

0 

0*985 

0 

0-993 

1 

1-000 

The/oUowi 

wml  of  Che 

1  Ed.,  p.  691),  the 

Mpecifie  graviiiei  being  taken  at  15*6  C, 

orOOFah 

. 

Per»centagt. 

Sp.gr. 

Per 

-centage. 

Sp.  gr. 

Per-oentage.       Sp.  gr« 

0-5    ... 

0-9991 

34 

0-95U 

68 

0-8769 

1       ... 

•  «»•• 

0-9981 

35 

0*9490 

69    . 

0*8745 

2       ... 

■  •  ••« 

0-9966 

86 

0-9470 

70    . 

0-8721 

0       ... 

0*9947 

37 

0*9462 

71     . 

0*8696 

4 

■  ••*• 

0-9930 

38 

0-9434 

72    . 

..aa...    0-8672 

5        ... 

■  »••• 

0-9914 

89 

0*9416 

73    . 

0-8649 

6        ... 

»•••• 

09898 

40 

0*9396 

74    . 

0-8625 

/                •••< 

»••*• 

0-9884 

41 

B..aaa.a 

0-9376 

75    . 

0*8603 

8        

0-9869 

42 

0*9356 

76           a 

0-8581 

w              •••• 

•  •  ■• 

0-9855 

43 

••....•4 

0-9335 

77          a 

0-8557 

10        .... 

•  ■#■ 

0-9641 

44 

........ 

0-9314 

78    . 

0-8533 

n     ..., 

•  »•• 

0-9828 

45 

0*9292 

79            a 

0*8508 

12 

•«»• 

0-9815 

46 

........ 

0-9270 

80    . 

0*8483 

i«j     .... 

«■■■ 

0-9802 

47 

.......a 

0-9249 

81           a 

0*8469 

14 

•  •»• 

0*9789 

48 

0*9228 

82    . 

0*8434 

Id             ..*< 

•  ••• 

0-9778 

49 

0-9206 

83     . 

0-8408 

lo         ..«< 

«••• 

0*9766 

50 

....a... 

0-9184 

84     . 

0-8382 

17 

••«# 

0-9753 

51 

0-9160 

85     . 

0-8357 

Lo          .... 

•  ■•» 

0-9741 

52 

.aa.4.«a 

0-9135 

86    . 

0*8331 

laf                   ...a 

#»•« 

0-9728 

53 

0-9113 

87     . 

0-8305 

20 

■••• 

0-9716 

54 

0-9090 

88     . 

0-8279 

21 

•••• 

0-9704 

55 

a.aa.a.. 

0-9069 

89           a 

©•8254 

22 

•••« 

0-9691 

56 

%•••*%•* 

0-9047 

90    . 

0-8228 

"»»        .... 

••»• 

0-9678 

67 

0-9026 

91            a 

0-8199 

24 

•  •■• 

0-9665 

58 

0-9001 

92    . 

0'8172 

25 

«f  ■• 

0-9652 

59 

0*8979 

93    . 

0-8145 

26        .... 

•  ••■ 

0-9638 

00 

08956 

94     . 

0-8118 

27        .... 

•••• 

0-9623 

61 

0-8932 

95    . 

0*8089 

28 

•  •t« 
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62 

0-8908 
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0-8061 

a7              •••. 
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0*9593 

63 
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0-8031 

30 

•  >•• 
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64 
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98        a 

0-8001 

31 
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65 
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66 
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67 
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• 
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Similar  tables  have  been  given  by  Bla^^den  and  Gilpin  (PkU.  Trmu.  1794 ;  alao 
Thonwm't  Syat.  Chem.  transl.  2,  258);  Lowitz  {CrelL  Ann,  1796,  1,  202);  Richter 
(SWcMometrie,  3,  280;  and  his  Neuere  GegensL  8,  77);  and  Tralles  (Gilb,  38,  386)  ; 
also  SchrSn  (Arch,  Pharm,  [2],  72,  257) ;  andF.  Mayer  (Deniwhr.  der  math,  naturw. 
Clone  der  Wiener  Akademie,  zx,  82  ;  abstr.  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  1850,  Mftrz,  246). 

In  Gay-Lussac's  Alcoholometer  (I,  zl)  the  degrees  indicate  the  number  of  measures 
of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  100  measures  of  hydrated  alcohol  at  15^.  —  Kdmer's 
Alcoholometer  according  to  per-oentages  by  volume  {Kaetn.  Arch,  22,251;  Bichter's 
Areometer  improved  by  K5mer  {N.  Tr.  23,  11).  —  Strecker's  Alcoholometer  {Repert. 
45, 196);  Spendrup's  Alcoholometer,  vhich  is  divided  into  16  degrees  (at  11 '25*^)  between 
water  and  highly  rectified  spirit.  {Schw,  39,  475.) 

For  the  degrees  according  to  Beck,  Cartier^  and  Baum^,  vid.  1,  z,  zi).  —  Accord- 
ing to  GUpin,  50'  Bm.  «  0790  sp.  gr. ;  40**  =-  081 7  ;  30**  =*  0*867  ;  20'  =  0*928  ; 
10^  —  1*000.  —  According  to  Sommerring,  45''  Bm.  indicates  absolute  alcohol ;  36**  Bm., 
80  per  cent,  alcohol ;  31^  Bm.,  70  per  cent. ;  26**  Bm.,  60  per  cent. ;  21^  Bm.,  50  per 
cent. ;  19®  Bm.>  40  per  cent.;  16*  Bm.,  30  per  cent. ;  and  14°  Bm.,  20  per  cent. 

Hydrated  alcohol  exposed  to  a  great  degree  of  cold  gives  np  a  certain 
quantity  of  its  water  in  the  solid  state,  this  separation,  however,  taking 
place  less  easily  as  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  mixture  is  smaller. 
Alcohol  whose  strength  does  not  exceed  33^  Bm.  may  be  frozen  by  the 
evaporation  of  snlphnrous  acid.  (Bussy.) 

When  hydrated  alcohol  is  exposed  to  warm  air  in  a  vessel  tied  round 
with  a  bladder;  or  better,  inclosed  in  a  oalf^s  or  bullock's  bladder,  the 
water  alone  penetrates  through  the  bladder  and  evaporates,  so  that 
absolute  alcohol  ultimately  remains;  in  cold  moist  air,  alcohol  enclosed 
in  a  bladder  becomes  more  hydrated.  (Sommerring,  Denkschriften,  d,  h. 
Akad.  d.  Wissench,  m  MunAen,  1811,  1814,  1820,  and  1821.)— The 
bladder  must  be  softened  in  water,  washed,  blown  out,  and  entirely 
cleansed  from  fat,  <&o..  The  ureters  and  urethral  orifice  are  securely 
tied,  and  the  bladder  twice  coated  outside,  and  perhaps  once  inside,  with 
isinglass,  by  which  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  is  more  completely 
prevented.  The  bladder  is  then  filled  with  alcohol  and  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  suspended  near  an  ordinary  stove,  or  over  a  dish  of 
hot  sand.  —  4  pts.  of  spirit,  containing  75  p.  c.  absolute  alcohol,  are  then 
reduced  to  3  pts.  ■—  If  stronger  spirit  be  used,  the  bladder  remains  dry, 
and  only  a  very  little  alcohol  evaporates;  if  the  spirit  be  weaker,  the 
bladder  becomes  moist,  and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  escapes  with  the 
water.  Absolute  alcohol  enclosed  in  a  bladder  evaporates  very  slowly; 
pure  water  very  quickly,  some  of  it  oozing  through  in  drops.  The 
weaker  the  spirit,  tne  greater  is  the  quantity  of  water  which  evaporates 
in  a  given  time.  The  same  bladder  may  be  used  a  hundred  times,  but 
it  ultimately  becomes  stiffer,  and  ofiers  greater  resistance  to  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water.  —  This  remarkable  fact,  discovered  by  Sommerring,  is 
due,  according  to  that  chemist,  to  the  greater  adhesion  (or  affinity)  of 
the  bladder  for  water,  in  consequence  of  which  it  allows  the  water  to 
pass  through  its  substance  more  readily  than  the  alcohol.  —  These  expe- 
riments of  Sommerring^s  have  been  confirmed  by  Van  Mous  {Ann. 
genhr.  d.  Sciene.phys.  1819,  76),  Geiger  {Mag,  Pharm)  11,  141),  Fr.  v. 
Esenbeck,  {Br.  Arch.  16,  104),  K.  Grauer  {N.  Br.  ArcJi,  85,  27),  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  evaporation  takes  place  most  quickly  at  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  about  45*);  also  by  Meurer  (iV.  Br.  Arch.  35,  29);  Bley, 
(A^.  Tr.  14,  2,  273,  and  K  Br.  Arch.  35,  30.);  Uterbark  {N.  Br.  Arch. 
35,  30);  and  Fr.  Jahn,  (N.  Br.  Arch.  35;  290.) 

With  this  is  also  connected  the  experiment  adduced  by  Parrots  with 
reference  to  the  theory  of  endosmose  (I,  29.) 

The  following  experiment  is  also  distantly  related  to  it.    When 
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3  ounces  of  alcohol  of  sp.  ^r.  0*964  are  placed  in  each  of  2  cjlindeis  of 
different  width,  so  as  to  nse  to  the  height  of  2  inches  in  the  wider,  and 
6  inches  in  the  narrower  cylinder,  and  the  two  oylinders  tied  oyer  with 
paper,  and  exposed  to  the  air  till  half  an  ounce  has  evaporated  from 
eacb,  the  residue  in  the  narrower  cylinder  is  found  to  he  richer  in 
alcohol  than  that  in  the  wider.  (Graham^  ^ogg,  347.) 


Boiling  Point  qf  Hydraled  Alcohol, 
Acoording  to  Oroning  {Arm.  PMl,  313). 


According  to  Yelin 

{KMin.  Arch.  2,  340). 

Bar.  26"  719'" 


Per  cent, 
of  Alcohol. 

10     .... 

Id        ..I. 

20    .... 

ZD      •••• 

30    .... 
35 


Boiling 
Point. 
96-3 
92-9 
91-0 
891 
87-5 
86-2 
85*0 


Per  cent.      Boiling 
of  Alcohol.    Point. 


40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 


84*1 
83*4 
831 
82-2 
81-9 
81-5 


Per  cent.     Boiling 
of  Alcohol.    Point. 


;70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 


80-9 
80-3 
79-7 
79-4 
790 
78-4 


Percent, 
of  Alcohol. 

Vv       .... 

95  .... 

96  .... 

97  .... 
9o  ..„ 
99  .... 

100    .... 


Boiling 
Point. 
76*97 
76*99 
76-92 
76-85 
76-85 
76-90 
77-02 


According  to  Yelin,  therefore,  alcohol  of  97  to  98  per  cent,  boils  at  a 
somewhat  lower  temperature  than  absolute  alcohoL  Duflos  (J^asin.  Arch, 
14,  293)  regards  Yelin*s  experiments  as  inconclusive,  inasmuch  as  hot 
alcohol  rapidly  absorbs  water  from  the  air. 

According  to  Dalton,  alcohol  of  43  per  cent,  boils  at  84^* 
H.  J.  J.  Pohl.  (Denhschriften  d,  math,  naturw,  Classe  d,  Wien. 
Akad.  II;  abstr.  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  1850;  M'arz.  246;  Jahresher.  1850, 
455)  has  also  determined  the  boiling  point  of  hydrated  alcohol  of  various 
strengths.  He  finds  that,  at  the  commencement  of  tho  ebullition,  the 
thermometer  remains  constant  for  a  short  time,  then  slowly  rises  a  little, 
and  afterwards  remains  constant  for  a  somewhat  longer  time  (from  4  to 
16  seconds  when  14*6  grms.  of  liquid  were  used.)  The  temperatures  at 
the  second  stationary  interval  are  given  in  the  following  table  (Bar. 
at  760  mm.) 


Per-centage  Boiling 

of  Alcohol.  Point. 

0        lOO-OO' 

1        98-79 

2         97-82 

3        96-85 

4        95-90 

5         95-02 

6        , 94-21 


Per-centage  Boiling 

of  Alcohol.  Point. 

7         93-43" 

8         92-70 

9        9203 

10        91*40 

11         90-83 

12        90-27 


The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liquid  up  to  15  p.  c.  appears  not  to 
exert  any  perceptible  influence  on  the  boiling  point  (a  mixture  of  10  pts. 
alcohol  with  15  sugar  and  75  water  boiled  at  the  same  temperature  as  a 
mixture  of  10  alcohol  and  90  water). 

Instruments,  called  JSbullioscopef,  for  directly  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  hydrated  alcohol  by  its  boiling  point,  have  been  constructed  by  Brois« 
sard-Vidal  and  by  Conatv.  (See  a  report  on  these  instruments  by 
Despretz,  Pouillet,  and  Babinet,  Compt.  rend,  27,  374.  A  description 
and  figure  of  a  Vidal-instrument  are  given  in  the  Pharm,  J,  Trans, 
7,  166).  Ure  (Fha)m,  J.  Tram.  7,  166;  Pharm.  Cenir.  1847,  422),  by 
means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  Conaty's  (which  is  merely  an  ordinary 
thermometer,  having  a  moveable  scale  which  can  be  shifted  so  as  to  cones- 
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pond  with  the  variations  on  the  barometer,  and  has  the  peroentaffes  of 
aloohol  marked  npon  it)  has  determined  the  boiling  points  of  hjorated 
alcohol  of  different  densities  as  follows  : 

Spi  ST«  "•  *•  8p>  S^«  J3.  p. 

09200     81'4®  0-9665     85-3'* 

0-9321     82-1  0-9729    87-2 

0-9420    82-5  09786     88*8 

0-9516     83.3  0-9850    913 

0-9600    841  0-9920    94-4 

Silbermann  has  proposed  to  determine  the  strength  of  hydrated 
alcohol  by  its  rato  of  expansion  by  heat,  and  has  constracted  an  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose.  (CompL  rcTid,  27,  418;  Fharm,  Centr.  1848,  906; 
Ohem.  Gaz,  1849,  25).  See  also  a  description  of  this  instrument,  and  of 
Oonaty's  instrument,  by  Bussy,  N,  J.  Fharm,  15,  89.)  —  Another  instru- 
ment for  the  same  purpose  has  been  constructed  and  described  by  Makin. 
(Oliefn.  JSoc.  Qu,  J.  2,  224.)  IT. 

When  weak  spirit  is  distilled,  stronger  spirit  passes  over  first,  and 
finally  nothing  but  water  remains  in  the  residue.  According  to  S5m- 
mering,  a  stronger  spirit  is  obtained  by  distilling  quickly  at  first  than  by 
slow  distillation.  A  weak  spirit  thus*^  distilled  yields  a  distillate  which 
is  proportionately  richer  in  alcohol  than  the  product  obtained  by  distil- 
ling a  spirit  already  further  dehydrated.  Thus,  when  12  per  cent,  spirit 
is  distilled,  the  distillate  contains  62  p.  c.  of  alcohol;  28  per  cent,  spirit, 
yields  64;  40  per  cent.  67;  55  per  cent.  74;  70  per  cent.  80;  82  per 
cent.  86;  and  89  per  cent.  90.  (Sommering.)  —  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  15  pts.  water  begins  to  boil  at  93*5^;  the  first  fiftieth 
which  passes  orer  is  60  per  cent,  spirit;  the  second,  54  p.  c;  the  third, 
48  p.  c;  the  fourth,  42p.  c;  the  fifth,  36  p.  c;  the  sixth,  30  p.  c*;  the 
seventh,  24  p.  c;  the  eighth,  18  p.  c;  the  ninth,  12  p.c;  and  the  tenth,  6 
p.  c.  spirit;  — >  so  that  of  the  first  ten-fiftieths  of  the  distillate,  each  one 
contains  6  p.  c.  less  alcohol  than  the  preceding. 

Alcohol,  notwithstanding  its  lower  boiling  point,  cannot  be  entirely 
freed  from  water  by  repeated  distillation;  the  strongest  spirit  thus  obtained 
has,  according  to  Saussure,  a  density  of  0*8248;  according  to  Sbmmering, 
a  percentage  of  90;  according  to  Joss  {Sckw,  69,  337),  a  density  of  0*820 
(or  about  90  p«c.);  according  to  Soubeiran,  a  per-centage  of  92*6.  For 
since,  according  to  I,  266,  an  elastic  fiuid,  at  any  given  temperature, 
promotes  the  evaporation  of  another  body  below  the  boiling  point  of  the 
latter,  the  alcohol  vapour  produced  by  heating  hydrated  alcohol  takes  up 
a  quantity  of  aaueous  vapour  corresponding  to  its  volume  and  tempera- 
ture, below  the  ooiling  point  of  the  water,  and  the  two  pass  over  together 
and  are  condensed. 

Nearly  absolute  alcohol,  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  gives  off 
first  hydrated,  and  then  absolute  alcohol.  (Sommerring).  Conftrmod  by 
Ydin,  Fachi,  and  Duflos.  {Kaxtn,  Areh.  u]  291).  If,  from  100  pts.  of  98*5 
per  cent,  alcohol,  successive  portions  of  10  to  18  parts  be  distilled  off  till 
only  20  pts.  remain,  the  first  distillate  has,  at  21^,  a  density  of  07965; 
the  second,  0*7945;  the  third  and  fourth,  0*7950;  the  fifth,  0*7935;  the 
sixth,  0-7915;  the  seventh,  0*7910;  and  the  residue,  0*7905.  (Dnfios.) 
•—  This  result  is  also  probably  due  to  the  evaporation  of  water  in  an 
atmosphere  of  alcohol  vapour.  The  adhesion  of  the  first-formed  portions 
of  aloohol  vapour  to  the  aqueous  vapour  induces  the  formation  of  the 
latter  as  long  as  any  water  remains,  and  thus  the  remaining  alcohol 
becomes  continually  stronger.    Yelin  explains  this  phenomenon  by  the 
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fact  ascertained  from  his  own  eicperiments,  that  spirit  of  97  per  cent, 
hoils  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  absolute  alcohol. 

Carbon,  — 100  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84  absorbs  at  18°,  14*5  yoL 
carbonic  oxide  gas,    (Saussure.) 

Liquid  carhimic  add  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  (Thilorier.) 
If  the  carbonic  acid  gas  be  condensed  in  a  tube  containing  alcohol,  stri» 
are  formed  in  the  liquid,  which  becomes  milkj.  On  opening  tho  tube, 
the  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  brisk  effervescence,  and  the  alcohol  remains 
in  the  tube  in  its  original  state.  If  the  alcohol  contains  shellac  in  solu- 
tion, the  latter  is  precipitated  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  white  flakes  which 
redissolve  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  suffered  to  escape.  (Mitchell^  Ann, 
Pharm.  37,  358).  100  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*803  absorb  at  18°,  260  vol. 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  and  100  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84  absorb  186  voL  of 
the  same  gas.     (Saussure.) 

Boron.  —  Hjdrated  Boracic  acid  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  and 
more  readily  in  hjdrated  alcohol.  According  to  Graham  (Ann,  Chim, 
Phyi.  63,  281)  the  anhydrous  acid  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol;  but, 
according  to  Ebelmen  {Ann,  Chim,  Phy%,  16,  136)  it  does.  The  solution 
of  the  hydrated  acid  bums  with  a  beautiful  green  and  yellow  flame.  On 
boiling  the  solution,  a  considerable  quantity  of  boracic  acid  escapes  with 
the  alcohol  vapour.     (A.  Vogel,  Sckw,  18,  212.) 

Phosphorus,  —  This  substance  dissolves  in  320  pts.  of  cold,  and  in  240 
pts.  of  warm  alcohol,  of  sp.  gr.  0*799;  the  latter  solution,  on  cooling, 
deposits  \  of  the  phosphorus.  The  solution  becomes  milky  when  mixed 
with  water.  (Buchner,  Repert,  9,  368.)  It  smells  of  phosphurettcd 
hydrogen  gas,  and,  when  thrown  into  water  in  the  dark,  produces  a  kind 
of  flame  above  the  liquid.  (Boyle,  BrugnatelH,  Ann.  Chb/i,  24,  41.)  The 
solution,  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  the  dark,  emits  a  flame  6  inches 
long,  but  not  capable  of  setting  flre  to  other  bodies.  The  solution  preci- 
pitates copper,  mercury,  silver,  and  gold  salts.  (Grotthuss.)  —  100  vol. 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'85  absorb  50  vol.  'Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
(Graham.) 

Svlphur,  —  1  pt.  of  Sulphur  dissolves  in  20  pts.  of  heated  and  nearly 
absolute  alcohol,  less  easily  in  weaker  alcohol ;  solution  also  takes  place 
when  the  two  bodies  are  brought  in  contact  in  the  state  of  vapour. 
Reddish  yellow  liquid,  which  smells  and  tastes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
blackens  metals,  and  is  precipitated  by  water.  (Lauragais,  Favre, 
A,  Gehl,  2,  343;  4,  228.)  According  to  Chevallier  (J,  Chim.  mid,  2,  587), 
1  pt.  of  sulphur  requires  600  pts.  of  alcohol,  even  of  40°  Bm.  to  dissolve 
it,  even  when  continuously  boiled  with  it;  the  quantity  of  sulphur  dis- 
solved by  bringing  the  two  vapours  in  contact  is  still  less.  —  100  vol. 
alcohol  of  sp.  OT.  0*84  absorb  at  18%  11,  577  vol.  Sulphuroics  add  gas, 
(Saussure.)  The  compound  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  light. 
(Dobereiner.)  —  A  mixture  of  4  pts.  anhydrous  Sulphuric  acid  and  3  pts. 
absolute  alcohol  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  all  rise  of  tempera- 
ture is  colourless,  viscid,  and  yields  no  crystals  at  — 10**.      (Kuhlmann.) 

Respecting  the  mixture  of  alcohol  with  Oil  qf  Vitriol,  vid,  p.  222,  —  100  vol.  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  084  absorb  at  18°,  606  vol.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  (Saussure.) 
The  repulsive  odour  of  this  mixture  does  not  resemble  that  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  so  much  as  that  of  sulphide  of  ethyl,  a  small  quantity  of 
which  compound  is  perhaps  formed,    (L,  A,  Buchner^  Bep^i^  9h  38.) 
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-*-  Alcohol  dissolyes  Sulphide  of  Carbon,  and  the  solntion  is  not  decom- 
posed by  water.  — -Liqaid  Svlphide  ^of  JPkospharus,  shaken  np  with 
80  p.  c.  alcohol,  forms  a  colourless  liqaid,  which  is  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  sunshine.  Water  makes  it  milky  by  separating  particles  of  phos- 
phorus, which,  on  exposure  to  sunshine,  turn  first  yellow  and  afterwards 
reddish  yellow,  whilst  an  alliaceous  odour  of  phosphorous  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  evolved,  the  presence  of  the  latter  being  also 
recognizable  oy  its  action  on  the  heavy  metals.  (R.  Bottger,  J.  pr,  Chem, 
12,  365.) 

Selenium, — Selenioue  acid  is  dissolved  readily  and  abundantly  by 
alcohol.     (Berzelins.) 

/ofltntf.  —  Alcohol  dissolves  Iodine  quickly  and  in  large  quantity, 
forming  a  dark  brown  volatile  solution,  from  which  water  throws  down 
the  iodine  in  small  crystab,  which  at  first  have  a  reddish  tint.  ( Vauquelin, 
Ann,  Chim.  90,  249.)  The  solution  gradually  decomposes,  yielding 
hydriodic  acid  and  iodide  of  ethyl.  (Colin,  Le  Roycr.)  The  iodine  may 
be  dissolved  out  by  agitation  with  mercury,  but,  unless  the  solution  bo 
mixed  with  a  double  quantity  of  water,  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of 
mercury  remains  in  solution,  even  when  the  mercury  is  in  excess.  But 
if  the  mixture  be  shaken  up  for  two  minutes  with  copper  filings,  all  the 
free  iodine  is  removed,  the  liquid  becoming  colourless  and  retaining  only 
the  hydriodic  acid  and  iodide  of  ethyl  which  have  been  formed  by 
standinff.  (Herzog,  N.  Br.  Arch,  40,  37.)  Absolute  alcohol  saturated 
with  sulphurous  acid  gas  dissolves  a  much  larger  quantity  of  iodine  than 
pure  alcohol;  on  exposing  the  brown  solntion  to  the  sun,  sulphur  crystal- 
lizes  out  in  prisms  half  an  inch  long,  an  efiect  which  is  not  produced 
unless  iodine  be  present.  (Dobereiner,  Eepert,  15,  419,)-^  Iodic  add 
dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  is  therefore  precipitated  by  alcohol 
from  its  aqueous  solution.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  45,  70.)— 
Periodic  acid  dissolves  very  readily.  Alcohol  mixes  with  aqueous 
Hydrvodin  acid,  and  doubtless  absorbs  hydriodic  acid  gas  in  large 
quantity. 

Cfhiorine,  —  100  pts.  alcohol  of  36**  Bm.  absorb  at  12-5^  68  pts.  of 
HydrocMoric  acid  gas,  the  temperature  rising  to  17 '5®.  The  product  is  a 
colourless,  oily,  fuming,  very  acid  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1'134,  which  boils  and 
gives  off  chloride  of  ethyl  at  37^  mixes,  without  rise  of  temperature,  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  but  when  mixed  with  water, 
becomes  hot  and  gives  off  bubbles  of  chloride  of  ethyl  having  an  ethereal 
odour.  (Boullay,  Ann.  Chim.  63,  90;  also  N.  Gehl.  4,  37.)  During  the 
absorption  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  also  on  gently  heating  the 
compound,  a  gas  is  evolved  which  burns  with  a  green  flame  and  produces 
vapour  of  hvdrochloric  acid.  (Gehlen,  A,  Gehl.  2,  224.)  [Probably  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  ether  vapour  and  common  air].  —  100  vol. 
alcohol  absorb  1*200  vol.  Phosgene  gas.  —  Alcohol  absorbs  gaseous  Chloride 
of  Boron,  —  With  Berzelius  &  Marcet's  camphoroidal  compound  (II,  337, 
and  VII,  358),  it  forms  a  liquid  which  reddens  litmus,  has  an  unpleasant 
and  very  sour  taste;  dissolves  zinc  with  evolution  of  a  stinking  gas;  gives 
off,  when  distilled,  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  acid,  alcohol,  and  chloride  of 
ethyl;  is  for  the  most  part  precipitable  by  water;  and  does  not  precipitato 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  till  after  some  time.  (Berzelius.) 

Fluorine^  —  1  pt.  of  absolute  alcohol  impregnated  at  0°  wit    the 
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Hydrofluoric  acid  evolved  from  1  pt.  of  fluor  spar  and  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
acquires  a  jellowiah  colour,  smells  and  taBtes  sour  and  like  horse-radish. 
Water  added  to  the  mixture  does  not  form  any  precipitate,  but  by  partial 
distiUation,  the  liquid  yields  a  distillate  which  appears  to  contain  fluoride 
of  ethyl  together  with  alcohol.  (Reinsch.  J.  pr,  Chem,  19, 314).  —  Alcohol 
liquid  Bm.  saturated  with  gaseous  Fluoride  of  Boron,  forms  a  very  acid 
of  42^  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air.  (Desfosses.)  —  Absolute  lucohol 
absorbs  the  gas  abundantly  and  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  finally  soH- 
difiea  in  the  form  of  a  clear  fuming  jelly.  On  addition  of  caustic  potash, 
the  mixture  does  not  yield  any  layer  of  ether,  but  acquires  an  agreeable 
odour  different  from  that  of  ether,  and  when  distilled,  gives  off  nothing  but 
alcohol.  (Liebig,  Fog^.  24,  171.)   For  Knhlmann's  statements,  rid.  pp.  245, 246 

Nitrogen.  —  100  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84  absorb  at  18°,  4*2  voL 
Nitrogen  gas,  (Saussure.)  —  Absolute  alcohol  exposed  to  the  air  takes  up 
0*1 1  of  its  volume  of  gas,  \  of  which  is  oxygen  and  \  nitrogen,  and  \  of 
which  IS  expelled  on  addition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  (Dobereiner, 
GUh.  72,  432.)  —  100  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-84,  absorb  at  18^  153  vol. 
Nitrous  oxide  gas,  (Saussure.)  —  Alcohol  absorbs  nearly  its  own  volume 
of  Nitric  oxide  gas,  which  cannot  be  again  expelled  by  heat.  (Priestley.) 
—  3  pts.  alcohol  of  38°  Bm.  absorb  about  1  pt.  of  ammoniacal  gas. 
(Boullay.)  —  1  vol.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*829  absorbs  about  50  vol.  ammo- 
niacal gas.  (J.  Davy,  N.  Ed.  JPkil.  J.  16,  254.)  The  gas  is  driven  out 
again  by  gentle  heat.  —  Alcohol  dissolves  Iodide  of  ammonia  {lodrammo- 
niak).  —  It  dissolves  Monocarbonate  of  amToonia  (J.  Davy),  Hypoplios- 
phite  of  ammonia,  and  Hydrosvlphaie  of  ammonia.  —  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
does  not  dissolve  in  absolute  alcohol;  but  at  14°,  it  dissolves  in  500  pts. 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'872,  and  in  62*5  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*905. 
(Anthon.)^ —  Hydriodate  of  ammonia  dissolves  abundantly;  Hydrobro* 
mate  and  HydrocMorate  of  ammonia  also  dissolve,  the  latter  in  14  pts.  of 
highly  rectified  spirit  at  a  boiling  heat.  (Wenzel.)  Chlorate  of  ammonia 
dissolves  readily,  the  Perchloraie  sparingly.  The  compounds  of  Amrnonia 
with  Phosgene,  Bichloride  of  Sulphur,  and  Fluoride  of  Boron,  also  dissolve 
in  absolute  alcohol;  so  likewise  do  the  Hydrofiitate  and  Nitrate  of  Arnmo- 
nia  (the  latter  in  1*1  pt.  at  a  boiling  heat  according  to  Wenzel). 

Metals.  —  Alcohol  dissolves  only  those  metallic  oxides  which  possess 
either  an  alkaline  or  an  acid  character.  Of  the  metallic  sulphides  it  dis- 
solves only  those  of  potassium  and  sodium;  of  the  iodides  and  bromides 
it  dissolves  a  somewhat  greater,  and  of  the  chlorides  a  still  greater  number. 
The  carbonates,  borates,  phosphites,  phosphates,  hyposulphites,  sul- 
phites, hyposulphates,  sulphates,  iodates,  and  periodates,  it  dissolves 
cither  not  at  all  or  in  very  small  quantity.  The  only  sulphates  which 
dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  are  those  of  ferric  and  platiuic  oxide.  On  the 
other  hand,  alcohol  dissolves  many  hypophosphites,  a  still  greater  number 
of  bromates,  chlorates,  and  perchlorates,  and  very  many  nitrates. 

Potctssium.  —  When  6ay-Lussac*s  pyrophoms  (prepared  with  char- 
coal and  sulphate  of  potash),  which  contains  charcoal,  mlphide  of  potas^ 
slum,  and  dry  potash,  is  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  fiirate  first  yields 
crystals  of  alcoholic  potash,  then  colourless  prisms  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  containing  alcohol.  Both  compounds  are  converted  into 
acetate  of  potash  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  crystals  of  the  former 
when  heated  first  give  off  alcohol,  then  above  250^,  turn  somewhat  brown, 
and  give  off  hydrocarbons  in  large  quantity.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Pharm, 
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38,  103.)  [Are  these  crystals  potash  4-  alcohol,  or  are  they  C^H'KOM 
comp.  p.  255  ]  -—  HydrcUe  of  potcuih  dissolyes  abundantlj  in  stronff 
alcohol,  forming  Alcoholic  potcuhf  an  oily,  heary,  yery  caustic  liquia,' 
which  is  colourless  at  first  but  soon  turns  yellow  and  reddish  brown 
(p.  254).  —  When  strong  potash-ley  is  distilled  with  alcohol  till  even 
the  water  has  passed  over,  the  residue,  on  being  neutralized  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  distilled,  gives  up  an  additional  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  must, 
therefore,  have  been  kept  back  by  the  potash,  (^oullay.)  •—  The  solution 
of  hydrate  of  potash  in  alcohol  of  25  to  30  p.  c.  is  separated  by  agitation 
with  ether  into  two  layers,  the  lower  consisting  of  aqueous  potash,  and 
the  upper  of  ether  containing  alcohol.  If  the  alcohol  be  strong,  the  ether 
separates  only  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  the  greater  part  remaining 
dissolved  in  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether;  it  may,  however,  be  com- 
pletely separated  by  agitation  with  water.  (Dobereiner,  Jjin,  Pharm.  14, 
248.)  —.  Alcohol  (ussolvea  SiUphide,  Sulpkocarbonate  (very  sparingly), 
Iodide,  Bromide  (sparingly),  Chloride  (in  48  parts  at  a  boiling  heat,  accord- 
itig  to  Wenzel),  and  Fltioride  of  Potassium.  Chloride  of  potassinm  is  preci- 
pitated in  delicate  crystals  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  ether.  (Doberei- 
ner.) —  Monocarbonate  of  Potash  dissolves  only  in  very  dilute  alcohol,  and 
abstracts  the  water  from  stronger  spirits,  forming  a  layer  below  the  alcohol. 
1  pt.  of  carbonate  of  potash  dissolyes  in  9  pts.  of  alcohol  of  17^  Bm.;  a 
larger  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  added  to  this  solution  dehydrates 
the  alcohol,  and  consequently  precipitates  the  portion  of  the  salt  previously 
dissolved,  and  forms  a  watery  layer  below  the  alcohol.  Concentrated 
carbonate  of  potash  {Oleum  TartaH)  shaken  up  with  alcohol  of  20^ 
Bm.  takes  up  small  quantities  of  water  and  alcohol,  and  becomes  torbid 
whenever  it  is  heated,  the  alcohol  being  each  time  separated  out.  (Gui- 
bourt,  J,  Pharm,  13, 103.) —  Alcohol  dissolves  bicarbonate  of  potash  (very 
sparingly  and  only  at  a  boiling  heat),  hypophosphite  (abundantly),  bro- 
mate  and  chlorate  (both  very  sparingly),  and  nitrate  (in  48  pts.  at  a 
boiling  heat, — AVenzel).  Neutral  sulphate  of  potash  is  insoluble  even  in 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0905.  (Anthon.) 

Soditim.  —  Hydrate  of  soda  forms  with  alcohol  a  solution  similar  to 
alcoholic  potash.  Alcohol  dissolves  Sulphide  of  sodium  sparingly,  the 
sulphocarbonate  abundantly,  and  the  iodide,  bromide,  chloride,  fluoride, 
axtd  Jlu/oboride  very  sparingly.  It  dissolves  hypophosphite  of  soda  very 
abundantly,  the  phosphite  and  chlorate  sparingly,  and  the  nitrcUe  (in  10 
pts.  at  a  boiling  heat, — Wenzel.)  Chloride  of  sodium  is  precipitated  from 
its  alcoholic  solution  by  ether  in  delicate  crystals. 

Lithium.  —  Hydrate  of  lithia  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and 
is  partially  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  its  aqueous  solution.  (C.  G. 
Gmelin.)  Alcohol  dissolves  sulphide  of  lithium,  and  very  abundantly 
the  chloride  of  lithium  and  nitrate  of  lithia. 

Barium.  —  Anhydrous  baryta  placed  in  contact  with  absolute 
alcohol  forms  fern-like  laminss  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  These  crystals 
turn  yellow  after  a  while;  when  heated,  they  first  give  off  alcohol,  then 
blacken  slightly  and  evolve  bioarbnretted  hydrogen  [olefiant  gas?], 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  quadrocarbu retted  hydrogen  [benzol?], 
a  yellowish  empyreumatic  oil,  and  water  (never  ether),  and  finally  leave 
white  carbonate  of  baryta.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann.  PJiarm.  33,  104.)  —  1  pt. 
hydrate  of  baryta  dissolves  in  150  to  200  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol.  {Bei*- 
zelius,  Lekrb,)     Baryta-water  is  not  clouded;  by  alcohol.  —  Alcohol^  if 
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nearly  abeolnte,  readily  dissolvea  iodide  and  bromide  of  barium;  cold 
alcohol  dissolves  -nAnr  ^^^  ^^^  alcohol  T?Anr  P^*  ^^  chloride  of  barium,  and 
perchlorate  of  baryta  in  oonsiderable  quantity. 

iSifronimm*— Alcohol  dissolves  ttrofUia  in  very  small  quantity  only, 
the  chloride  of  strontium  in  moderate  quantity,  and  the  ehlorate  and 
perchlorate  o/itrofUia  abundantly, 

Caldum,  •—  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  a  trace  of  lime  sufficient  to  turn 
reddened  litmus  blue,  and  form  a  cloud  with  oxalic  acid.  (Bonastre, 
J,  Fharm.  10>  9.)  When  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  from  the  lime,  a 
large  quantity  of  it  remains  combined,  not  escaping  even  at  130°. 
(Liebig.)  Alcohol  produces  considerable  turbidity  in  lime-water.  It 
dissolves  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sufficient  to  turn  reddened  litmus 
blue.  (Grischow,  Schw»  21,  26.)  It  dissolves  bromide  of  calcium,  and 
very  abundantly  chloride  of  calcium,  and  chloraU,  perchlorate,  and  nitrate 
of  lime.  Chloride  of  calcium  deliquesces  in  vapour  of  absolute  alcohol. 
It  dissolves  in  absoluto  alcohol  very  abundantly  and  with  great  evolution 
of  heat,  which  is  often  sufficient  to  make  the  alcohol  boil.  At  78*3^, 
1  pt.  chloride  of  calcium  dissolves  in  1  '43  pts.  absolute  alcohoL  A  solu- 
tion of  1  pt.  dry  chloride  of  calcium  in  5  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  boiled 
down  to  a  state  of  great  concentration,  gradually  yields  on  cooling,  small, 
transparent^  colourless,  very  soft  needles,  or  often  delicately  striated 
tables,  mostly  three-cornered.  They  contain  41  p.  c.  chloride  of  calcium 
to  59  p.  0.  alcohol  [therefore  1  At.  chloride  of  calcium  to  2  At.  idcohol]. 
They  give  up  their  alcohol  completely  at  121°.  They  deliquesce  in  the 
air.  The  solution  which  boils  at  90*55°,  has  also  a  similar  composition. 
A  solution  of  4  pts.  chloride  of  calcium  in  10  pts.  absolute  alcohol  yields 
no  crystals  even  at  45 '6^,  but  crystallises  completely  in  the  cold.  The 
presence  of  water  disturbs  the  crystallization,  so  that  it  takes  place  with 
difficulty  when  the  alcohol  contains  even  1  per  cent,  of  water  only, 
and  not  at  all  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'827.  If  water  be  present,  the 
compound  does  not  give  up  its  alcohol  till  it  is  heated  considerably 
above  121%  the  residue,  in  fact,  still  coutainiug  traces  of  alcohol,  even 
after  being  heated  for  several  hours  to  a  tempetature  between  205^  and 
260^  (Graham.)  The  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcohol,  which  by  itself  would  boil  at  82 '5°,  boils  at  85°. 
rDuflos.)  Absolute  ether  added  in  excess  precipitates  chloride  of  calcium 
irom  its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol;  when  less  ether  is  added,  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  remains  in  solution,  but  separates  out  again, 
producing  a  strong  turbidity  every  time  the  liquid  is  heated,  if  only  by  the 
hand,  and  redissolves  on  cooling.  Similarly  with  nitrate  of  lime. 
(Dabereiner,  Ann,  Pharm.  14,  249.)  1  vol.  absolute  alcohol  saturated 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  forms  a  clear  mixture  with  6  vol.  ether;  but  if 
12  vol.  ether  be  added,  the  mixture  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  chloride 
of  calcium,  probably  as  an  alcoholate,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 
When  I  vol.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  saturated  in 
the  cold  is  mixed  with  1  vol.  absolute  alcohol,  the  mixture  shaken  up 
with  1  vol.  absolute  ether,  and  then  left  at  rest,  two  layers  of  equal  depth 
are  formed,  the  lower  consisting  of  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium  containing 
alcohol,  and  the  latter  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  If  1  vol.  more 
ether  be  added,  the  mixture  briskly  shaken,  and  then  left  at  rest,  there 
are  formed  1  vol.  of  a  lower  stratum  consisting  of  aqueous  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  3  vol.  of  an  upper  stratum  consisting  of  alcohol  containing 
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ether.  On  tbe  otber  hand,  1  vol.  aqneons  chloride  of  calcium,  2  toL 
alcohol,  and  1  toI.  ether,  form  a  uniform  mixture.  Hence  the  chloride 
of  calcium  takes  up  the  water  by  preference,  the  ether  taking  np  the 
alcohol;  and  when  no  water  is  present,  the  ether  takes  the  alcohol  from 
the  chloride  of  calcium.  (Dbbereiner.)  IT  A  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  in  hot  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*795  at  20^  (containing  about  1  p.  o. 
of  water)  does  not  deposit  crystals  on  cooling :  the  liquid  evaporated 
to  a  syrupy  c-onsistonce,  yields  on  cooling  a  white  solid  mass,  which,  after 
being  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  is  soft  and  deliquescent,  and  con- 
tains 60*6  p.  0.  chloride  of  calcium.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  in 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*795  at  20^,  left  for  some  days  over  sulphuric  acid  in 
vacuo,  became  thick  and  viscid,  without  depositing  crystals;  when  part 
of  it  was  cooled  in  ice,  a  crystalline  tallowy  mass  was  obtained,  which, 
when  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  adhering  liquid  by  pressure,  contained 
dCaCl+2OH«0'+2H0  (with  60*4  p.  c.  chloride  of  calcium);  the  re- 
mainder being  left  in  vacuo,  became  dry  and  solid  after  12  days,  and 
then  contained  60*5  p.  c.  chloride  of  calcium.  By  dissolving  chloride  of 
calcium  in  warm  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'790  at  23^  rapidly  filtering  the 
solution,  and  cooling  the  filtrate  in  ice,  a  soft,  white,  crystalline  substance 
was  obtained,  which,  after  being  well  pressed,  had  the  composition 
CaCl4-2C*HH)».  (Chodnew,  jinn.  Pharm.  71,  241;  Jahretber.  1849, 
409).  IT  A  saturated  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  of  nitrate  of  lime,  pre- 
viously dried  over  a  spirit-lamp,  becomes  viscid  on  cooling,  and  after 
being  left  for  some  days,  solidifies  during  a  cold  night  in  the  form  of  a 
slightly  moist,  crystalline  mass,  which,  after  being  dried  and  pressed, 
contains  58*97  p.  c.  nitrate  of  lime  and  41*03  alcohol,  therefore  some- 
what more  than  1  At.  alcohol  to  1  At.  lime-salt.  (Graham.)  2  vol.  ether 
added  to  1  vol.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime  in  absolute 
alcohol  form  no  precipitate;  but  15  vol.  ether  precipitate  the  lime-salt, 
partly  in  the  crystalline  form,  partly  as  a  liquid  alooholate.  (Dobereiner.) 

Magnewwm.  —  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  a  trace  of  magiMAd  sufficient 
to  turn  reddened  litmus  blue.  (Bonastre.)  None  of  the  other  earths  are  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Alcohol  dissolves  cJuoride  of  magnesium,  Moroie  of  magnesia^ 
and  nitrate  of  magnesia  in  considerable  quantities.  Chloride  of  magne- 
sium forms  an  alcoholate  with  alcohol.  Nitrate  of  magnesia  dried  till  it 
begins  to  decompose,  dissolves  in  4  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  at  15*0°,  and 
in  2  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol.  A  solution  saturated  while  hot,  deposits,  on 
cooling,  a  crystalline  mass  of  sp.  gr.  between  1*00  and  110,  which  is 
uiiich  harder  than  the  chloride  ofcalcium  compound,  and  contains  74  pts. 
(1  At.)  nitrate  of  magnesia  to  205  pts.  (4^  At.)  alcohol.  The  compound 
melts  when  suddenly  heated,  and  gives  off,  first  alcohol,  then  nitrous 
fumes;  when  carefully  heated,  it  dries  up  without  loss  of  acid.  (Graham.) 
IT  Chodnew,  by  dissolving  anhydrous  nitrate  of  magnesia  in  alcohol  of 
0*795  at  20°,  boiling  the  solution,  filtering  in  the  boiling  hot  state,  and 
leaving  the  filtrate  to  cool,  obtained  a  white  mass,  like  margarin,  which 
fused  when  heated,  and  after  being  freed  from  liquid  as  much  as  possible 
by  pressure,  was  found  to  contain  MgO,N0*-|-3C*H'0".  A  solution  of 
anhydrous  nitrate  of  magnesia  in  alcohol  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air, 
always  absorbs  moisture,  and  ultimately  yields  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
magnesia  with  6  At.  water.  (Chodnew.)  IT 

Cerium.  —  The  only  cerous  salts  that  are  soluble  in  alcohol  are  the 
chloride  and  the  nitrate.  Nothing  is  known  about  tlie  solubility  of  inorganic 
Lanlhanum'COmpottndi  in  alcohol. 
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Iodide  of  yttrium  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcoliol. -—  C%fort(fo  of  gluci- 
Tium  and  nitrate  of  glucina  readily.  —  Bromide  of  aluminum^  chloride 
of  aluminum  and  nitrate  of  alumina  abundantly;  chlorate  of  alumina 
moderately.  —  Chloride  ofUiorinum  also  dissolves  in  alcohol;  and  chloride 
of  zirconium  abundantly. 

SUicium,  —  Absolute  alcohol  absorbs  gsaeoua  fluoride  of  gUioium  in 
considerable  quantity^  becoming  heated  thereby,  and  remaining  liquid  (this 
fact  is  confirmed  by  Liebig  &  Wohler,  Fogg.  24, 172);  it  acquires  the 
odour  of  the  gas,  and  its  density  is  increased  to  1*02;  if  the  alcohol  con- 
tains water,  it  becomes  gelatinous  on  cooling,  and  gives  off  an  ethereal 
odour.  (Unverdorben,  ^.  Tr.  9,  1,  32.)  Alcohol  absorbs  more  than  its 
own  weight  of  gaseous  fluoride  of  siliciuni,  and  solidifies,  when  near 
saturation,  to  a  transparent  jelly  having  an  ethereal  odour.  (Berzelius, 
Fogg.  1.  180.)  The  compound,  when  prepared  with  absolute  alcohol, 
begins  to  boil  at  80°,  and  passes  over  unchanged  between  150°  and  160% 
the  boiling  point  gradually  rising.  It  burns  away  with  a  red  flame, 
giving  off  a  white  smoke,  and  depositing  silica.  It  is  decomposed  by 
water,  and  more  readily  by  aqueous  potash,  the  odour  evolved  in  the 
decomposition  being  merely  that  of  alcohol.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Fharm, 
33,  207.) 

There  are  no  known  oompoimds  of  Titinium,  Tantalum,  or  Tungsten,  which  are 
Boluble  in  alcohol. 

Molybdenum.  —  The  hrotvn  and  green  oxides  of  molybdenum  dissolve 
sparingly  in  alcohol;  molybdate  of  terchloride  of  molybdenum  more 
freely. 

VcModium,  —  Green  oxide  of  vanadium  and  vanadic  cusid  dissolve 
very  sparingly  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*80,  and  are  quite  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol.  Vanadic  stdphate  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
but  dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*833.  Terchloride  of 
vanadium  dissolves  more  abundantly,  and,  after  dissolving,  decomposes. 
Bijluoride  of  vanadium  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  forming  a  greenish 
solution. 

Chromium.  —  CrystaJlized  chromic  acid  dissolves  in  cold  alcohol  [pro- 
bably when  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  is  poured  upon  it  all  at  once 
(comp.  p.  243)],  decomposition  not  taking  place  till  the  mixture  is  heated. 
(Unverdorben,  iT.  Tr.  9, 1, 31.)  /Sesquichhride  of  chromium  is  also  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

Uranium.  —  Alcohol  dissolves  the  sulphate,  hydroehlorate,  and  nitrate 
ofuranic  oxide. 

MangaTiese.  —  Chloride  of  manganese,  and  the  perchlorcUe  and  nitrate 
of  manganous  oxide  dissolve  readily.  The  chloride  dissolves  abundantly 
in  absolute  alcohol,  and  after  saturation  at  a  high  temperature,  yields  an 
alcohol-compound  in  tablra  with  truncated  edges,  and  containing  64  pts. 
(1  At.)  chloride  of  manganese  to  58  pts.  (lj[  At.)  alcohol.  (Graham.) 
1  pt.  of  dry  chloride  of  mansanese  dissolves  between  11°  and  37°  in  2  pts. 
and  at  76° in  1*7  pt.  of  absolute  alcohol;  1  pt.  of  crystallized  chloride  of 
manganese,  containing  4  At.  water,  dissolves  at  10*^  in  1*75;  at  25°  in 
0*75;  at  44*»  in  0*69;  and  84°  in  097  pts.  of  75  per  cent,  alcohol.  The 
white  needles  which  separate  from  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese 
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in  absolute  alcohol  contain  43*33  p.  o.  (1  At)  alcohol  to  5667  p.  c. 
(1  At.)  chloride  of  manganese.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of 
manganese  is  green  when  prepared  hot.  (Brandos,  Fogg,  22,  266.)  The 
solution  bums  with  a  red,  sparklinff  flame.  (John.)  From  1  measare  of 
absolute  alcohol  saturated  with  chloride  of  manganese,  the  chloride  of 
manganese  is  completely  precipitate  in  the  form  of  powder  by  the  addition 
of  15  to  20  measures  oi  ether.  (Dobeteiner.) 

Anrnxc-^AriffavAtM  acid  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  (A.  VSgel,  J",  pr,  Ghem.  4,  236).  When  1  pt. 
of  the  pufverized  acid  is  immersed  for  thirty  days  in  10  to  40  pts.  of 
(absolute  1)  alcohol,  a  solution  is  gradually  formed  containing  1  pt.  of 
the  acid  in  60  pts.  of  alcohol.  When  1  pt.  of  the  acid  is  immersed  in 
60.  or  150  pts.  of  alcohol,  a  solution  is  formed  containing  1  pt.  of  aoid  in 
124  or  140  pts.  of  alcohol  (N.  Fischer,  KoBtn.  Arch.  11,  235.)  1  pt  of 
arsenious  aoid  dissolves  in  80  pts.  of  boiling  highly  rectified  alcohol. 
(Wenzel.)  —  Argenic  acid  dissolves  more  abundantly.  — -  Chloride  and 
fluoride  of  arsenic  are  miscible  with  aloohol. 

Antimony. — Terchloride  of  antimony  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Tellurium. — Crystallized  telluric  acid  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  hydrated  alcohol,  the  quantity  dissolved  increasing 
with  the  proportion  of  water.  The  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling. 
(Berzelius.)  —  Biniodide  of  teUurium  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  with 
partial  decomposition,  even  when  the  aloohol  is  absolute.  (Berzelius.) 

Zinc. "^Alcohol  dissolves  bromide^  chloride,  chlorate,  and  nitrate  of 
zinc,  —  The  chloride  dissolves  abundantly  in  hot  absolute  alcohol ;  the 
yellowish  solution,  when  sufficiently  evaporated,  becomes  viseid  like 
turpentine  on  coolioff,  and  deposits  small,  soft,  yellowish  crystals,  con- 
taining 11*9  pts.  (^  At)  alcohol  to  67*4  pts,  (1  At.)  chloride  of  zinc; 
when  heated,  they  fuse  partially  and  give  off  the  alcohol.  The  mother* 
liquid  above  the  crystals  contains  7  pts.  of  alcohol  to  20  pts.  chloride  of 
zinc.  (Graham.)  —  Chloride  of  zinc  not  completely  dehydrated  dissolves 
abundantly  in  alcohol  of  36°  Bm.,  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  forms 
a  transparent,  dark  brown  liquid.  (Masson.) 

Cadmium,— Alcohol  readily  dissolves  iodide,  bromide,  chloridcj  per^ 
Morate,  and  nitrate  of  cadmium, 

^m.  — The  solution  of  stannic  iodide  in  absolute  alcohol,  yields,  on 
the  addition  of  water,  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  stannic  iodi<Je.  (Dobe- 
reiner,  Schw,  26,  381  to  382.)  — FrotoMoride  of  tin  dissolves  readily  in 
absolute  alcohol,  especially  when  hot.  The  clear  solution  becomes  syrupy 
on  cooling,  smells  after  a  while  of  acetic  ether,  and  remains  nnaltered  in 
the  air  for  a  considerable  time.  (Capitaine,  J,  Fharm,  25,  552.)  —  The 
alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin  deposits  the  hydrated  bichloride  on 
tbe  addition  of  water.  (Dobereiner.)  The  mixing  of  bichloride  of  tin 
with  absolute  alcohol  is  attended  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  and  the 
mixture,  as  it  cools,  deposits  colourless,  silky  needles,  which,  when  freed 
from  excess  of  alcohol  by  being  kept  over  lime  in  a  receiver  containing 
air,  fuse  at  75^,  have  an  aromatic  odour,  and  do  not  fume  in  the  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Water  instantly  separates  the  aloohol  from  the 
compound.  —  A  mixture  of  2  At.  bichloride  of  tin  with  1  At.  alcohol 
yields  numerous  ciystals  and  a  mother-liquid  consisting  of  excess  of  tho 
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bichloride. — A  solation  of  100  pts.  (1  At.)  of  bichloride  of  tin  in  32*84  pta. 
(about  0'9  At.)  alcohol,  changes  on  cooling,  to  a  solid,  crystalline  mass, 
which  melts  between  70°  and  75^. —  A  solution  of  1  At.  bichloride  of  tin  in 
1  At.  d.bsolute  alcohol  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  doughy  mass  ;  with  1^  At. 
alcohol,  the  mixture  becomes  semifluid ;  and  with  2  At.  alcohol,  crystals 
are  obtained  together  with  a  mother-liquid  consisting  of  alcohol.  (Kuhl- 
mann,  Ann.  Ffiarm.  33,  106,  and  192.) — The  small  prisms  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  which  are  obtained  from  the  mixture  at  temperatures 
below  0^,  contain,  after  being  dried  for  a  short  time  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol  and  hydrate  of  potash  (if  left  too  long  in  the  vacuum  they  decom- 
pose), 14-25  p.  c.  C,  3-76  H,  12*32  0,  36*78  Sn,  and  32*89  chlonne;  they 
are  therefore  t=C«H»0*Sn*Cl«=2C*H^0',Sn»Cl»0,  i.e.  a  compound  of 
alcohol  with  a  bichloride  of  tin,  in  which  ^  of  the  chlorine  is  replaced 
by  oxygen.  (Lewy,  Compt.  rend.  21,  371;  abstr.  J,  pr.  Chem,  87,  481.) 
[if  the  analysis  be  correct,  it  is  probable  that  hydrochloric  ether  and 
water  are  formed  at  the  same  time: 

3C*H«03  +  2SnCP  =  CSRi^GSSiiSCP  +  OH*Cl  +  HO.] 

Kone  of  the  inorganic  componnds  of  Lead  appear  to  be  loliible  to  anj  conaiderabk 
extent  in  alcohol. 
•'  » 

Iron.  -—  Alcohol  dissolves  protochloride  and  sesquicIUoride  of  iron 

(probably  also  the  iodide  and  bromide),  and  the  termlphcUe  and  temitrcUe 

of  ferric  oxide.  —  Protochloride  of  iron  forms  a  crystalline  compound 

with  absolute  alcohol;  so,  likewise,  does  the  sesqnichloride;  the  latter 

retains  the  alcohol  with  great  tenacity.    (Qraham.)      Protochloride  of 

iron  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  (Kemer.) 

—  Sesqnichloride  of  iron  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  with  great  rise  of 
temperature,  and  yields  crystals  on  cooling,  though  with  considerable 
difficulty.  The  solution  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  solidifies  on  cooling, 
into  a  viscid  mass,  which  becomes  more  fluid  when  heated.  (Kuhlmann, 
Ann.  Pharm.  33,  106,  and  200.)  — The  saturated  solution  of  sesqni- 
chloride of  iron  in  absolute  alcohol  is  not  precipitated  by  1 5  or  20  times 
its  volume  of  ether;  water  subsequently  fluided,  throws  np,  though  with 
difficulty,  a  layer  of  aqueous  sesqnichloride  of  iron.  (Dobereiner.) 

Cobalt.  —  The  solution  of  iodide  of  cobalt  in  absolute  alcohol  is  dark 
green;  in  hydrated  alcohol,  light  red.  —  The  blue  solution  of  chloride  of 
cobalt  in  abeolute  alcohol,  likewise  turns  red  on  addition  of  water.  1  vol. 
of  absolute  alcohol  saturated  with  chloride  of  cobalt  forms,  with  15  or 
20  vol.  ether,  a  clear,  light  blue  mixture,  which,  when  shaken  up  with 
water,  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  ethereal  and 
colourless,  while  the  lower,  which  contains  aqueous  chloride  of  cobalt,  is 
red.  Ether  added  in  excess  to  alcohol,  saturated  at  the  same  time  with 
chloride  of  cobalt  and  chloride  of  manganese,  throws  down  only  the 
latter,  so  that  by  this  method,  with  due  precaution,  a  separation  of  cobalt 
from  manganese  may  be  effected.  (Dobereiner.)  —  I^itrate  of  cobalt 
dissolves  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  hi^ly  rectified  alcohol.  (Wenzel.) 

Nickel,  —  Iodide  of  nickel  dissolves  slowly  in  absolute  alcohol,  more 
readily  in  hydrated  alcohol,  forming  a  light  green  solution.  (Erdmann.) 

—  Alcohol  dissolves  bromide  and  chloride  of  nickel.     Nitrate  of  nickel  is 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  (p.  219),  but  dissolves  in  hydrated  alcohol. 

Copper,  —  Alcohol  dissolves  considerable  quantities  of  cupric  Maride, 
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perchlorate^  and  nitrate,  and  moderate  quantities  of  cuprico-anunonic  and 
cuprico-pota99ie  chloride. 

Mercury,  —  Frotoiodide  of  mei^cury  dissolves  in  36  parts  of  alcohol 
(Saladin,  J,  Chim,  m6d.  7>  530);  the  colourless  solution  in  alcohol  of 
36°  Bm.  is  precipitated  by  water.  (N.  E.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  8,  105). — 
Frotohromide  of  mercury  dissolves  very  abundantly.  (Balard.)  —  Froto- 
chloride  of  mercury  dissolves  in  2^  pts.  of  cold  alcohol  (Richter);  in  3 
pts.  (Karls);  in  2  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*816  at  15*6^,  forming  a  solution 
of  sp.  gr.  1*08;  and  the  warm  saturated  solution  deposits  needles  on 
cooling.  (J.  Davy,  FhU,  Trans,  1822,  359.)  1  pt.  of  corrosive  sublimate 
dissolves  at  10°  m  2  57  pts.  alcohol  of  39^  Cartier,  in  2-9  pts.  of  38°,  in 
3-6  pts.  of  35°,  in  4*2  pts.  of  30°,  in  9-3  pts.  of  22°,  and  in  14  6  ^ts. 
alcohol  of  15°  Cartier.  (N.  E.  Henrv,  BulL  Fkarm,  3,  194.)  On  mixing 
a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  absolute  alcohol  with  one- 
fourth  of  its  bulk  of  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  is 
precipitated.  (Dobereiner.) 

Silver.  —  Alcohol  dissolves  small  quantities  of  chlorate,  larger  quan- 
tities of  percfilorate  and  niirate  of  silver. 

Oold.  —  Alcohol  dissolves  terckloride  of  gold  and  reduces  it  gradually, 
more  quickly  under  the  influence  of  light  and  heat.  It  readily  dissolves 
bromo-aurate  and  chloro-aurate  of  potassium. 

Flatinum.  *—  Alcohol  readily  dissolves  platinic  sulphate,  iodide,  and 
chloride,  also  the  iodoplatinate,  hromoplatinate,  and  chloroplaHnate  of  sodium, 
—  and  very  small  quantities  of  the  chloroplatmates  of  ammonium  and 
potassium.  -^Between  15°  and  20°,  one  part  of  chloroplatinate  of  ammo- 
nium dissolves  in  26,535  parts  of  97' 5  per  cent,  alcohol,  in  1,406  pts.  of 
76  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  in  665  pts.  of  5o  per  cent,  alcohol;  if,  however, 
free  hydrochloric  acid  be  present,  it  dissolves  in  672  parts  of  76  per  cent, 
alcohol.  1  pt.  of  chloroplatinate  of  potassium  dissolves  in  12,083  pts.  of 
97'5  per  cent,  alcohol,  in  3,775  pts.  of  76  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  in  1,053 
pts.  55  per  cent,  alcohol;  and  if  a  small  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid  be  present,  in  1,835  pts.  of  76  per  cent,  alcohol.  (Fresenius,  Ann. 
Pharm.  59,  117.) 

Pa ZZo^ti^m.  — Alcohol  dissolves  protoc^ru^s  of  pdttddium,  Kadi  the 
.  chloropaUadiaUs  of  potassium,  sodium,  barittm,  calcium,  magfiesium,  and 
manganese. 

Rhodium.  —  Alcohol  dissolves  sesquichloride  of  rhodium  and  chloro^ 
rhodiate  of  ammjonium. 

Iridium. — Alcohol  readily  dissolves  bichlo7*ide  of  iridium,  also  chloro^ 
iridite  and  chloro-iridiate  of  sodium;  in  the  hydrated  state,  it  also  dis^ 
solves  chloro-iridite  of  ammonium. 

Osmium.  —  From  the  colourless  solution  of  osmic  acid  in  alcohol,  the 
osmium    is    gradually  reduced.      Moreover,    alcohol   dissolves    sesgui- 
chloi^ide  of  osmium  and  ammonium,  and  protochloride  of  osmium  and 
potassium. 

Alcohol  absorbs  considerable  quantities  of  the  aaseous  oxide,  bromide 
and  chloride  of  Methyl.    It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  wood-spirit. 
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formic  add,  sulphide,  bisulphide, Vkud  sulphocarhonate  of  methyl,  also  methylal 
and  chloroform;  it  dissolves  sulphoform,  iodoform  (id  80  pis.  of  cold 
alcohol,  in  25  pts.  of  alcohol  of  33^  Bm.  heated  to  35^  SeruUas),  bromide 
of  methyl,  protobromide  of  carbon,  chlormethylase,  chloride  of  binitrome" 
thyUne,  the  salts  of  trichhromethylosulphurous  acid,  and  urecu 

Absolute  alcohol  absorbs  23yo1.  Oyaiwen  ffos,  (Ghky-Lussac.)  It 
mixes  in  all  proportions  with  anhydrous  ^drocyanic  acid.  With  -J^^ 
hydrocyanic  acid,  the  mixture  has  a  suffocating  odour  and  tastes  strongly 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  combination  with  alcohol,  hydrocyanic  acid  does 
not  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition,  even  when  kept  for  several  yearn. 
(Proust,  A.  Gehl,  3,  583);  Ittner,  Pleisohl.) -— Alcohol  dissolves  the 
cyanides  of  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  ba7'ium,  hydroferrocyanic 
(idd,  cyanide  of  mercury  and  its  compounda  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 
iodide  of  potastium,  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  bromide 
of  barium,  chloride  of  barium,  bromide  of  strontium,  and  nitrate  of  silver; 
also  tercyanide  of  gold,  auridcyanide  of  ammonium,  aurocyanide  of  potas- 
sium  (sparingly),  and  hydroplcUinocyanic  acid. 

It  dissolves  Cyanic  aiid  and  a  small  quantity  of  cyanate  of  potash.  It 
readily  dissolves  Hydrosvlphocyanic  add,  and  the  Sulphocyanides  ofammO' 
nium,  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  manga' 
nese,  zinc,  iron,  and  cobalt,  and  the  double  sulphocyanide  of  mercury  and 
potassium.  — It  dissolves  the  Mydrothio-stdphocyanides  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  and  calcium;  HydramUhin,  IfydroperstUphocyanic  acid,  Hydro-- 
thiocyanic  acid,  SesquihydrosulphcUe  and  Bihydrosiulphale  of  cyanogen,  Sul* 
phocyanide  of  methyl,  Selenocyanide  of  potassium.  Iodide  of  cyanogen  and 
Bromide  of  cyanogen.    It  absorbs  1 00  vol.  of  gaseous  Chloride  of  cyanogen. 

It  readily  dissolves  Maleic  acid,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat,  Dichloride 
of  carbon. 

One  vol.  of  absolute  alcohol  absorbs  2  vol.  of  Olefiant  gas,  and  if 
subsequently  mixed  with  9  times  its  bulk  of  water,  gives  up  half  of  tbo 
absorbed  gas.  (Faraday.) 

Alcohol  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Ether;  1  pt.  of  ether  and  about 
3  pts.  of  alcohol  form  the  Liquor  anodynus  mineralis  Hojfmanni,  or 
Hoffmanns  drops, 

Sp.  gr.  of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'83;  according 
to  Dalton: 

Percentage  of  etiier       90         80         70        60         50         40         30        20         10 
Specific  gravity ....     0*730    0*744    0*756    0*708    0*780    0*792    0*804    0  816    0*828 

A  mixture  of  4  pts.  ether  and  3  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*83  boils  from 
47°  to  50*^.  (Dalton.)  Water  added  to  these  mixtures  separates  a  portion 
of  the  ether;  but  if  the  alcohol  is  in  excess,  a  homogeneous  mixture  is 
formed.  —  When  ether  is  shaken  up  with  water  and  alcohol  together, 
and  the  mixture  subsequently  left  at  rest,  two  layers  are  formed,  each 
containing  all  three  liquids;  but  the  upper  layer  contains  the  greater 
portion  of  the  ether  and  the  lower  layer  the  greater  portion  of  the  water. 
If  more  alcohol  be  added,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  upper  layer  rises  to  0*82, 
while  that  of  the  lower  (which  now  contains  5  pts.  water  to  1  pt.  alcohol 
and  1  pt.  ether)  sinks  to  092;  with  a  still  greater  quantity  of  alcohol,  the 
upper  layer  diminishes  still  farther  and  finally  disappears  altogether.  (Dal- 
ton, Sckw,  28,  365.)  Water  saturated  with  acetate  of  potash  separates 
ether  from  its  combination  with  alcohol  more  completely  than  pure  water. 

With  regard  to  the  comportment  of  alcohol  with  organic  compoandd 
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yet  to    bci    considered^    the  following    general    obaeryations    may   bo 
made: 

Alcohol  dissolves  all  Hvdrocarlbons,  and  therefore  the  Primary  Nuclei 
and  any  compounds  which  those  nuclei  may  form  with  hydrogen. — 
Among  the  compounds  which  likewise  contain  oxygen,  alcohol  dissolyes 
especially  those  in  which  the  number  of  atoms  of  all  the  elements  toge- 
ther is  comparatively  small,  and  the  oxygen  is  in  comparatively  small 
proportion;  —  henc^  it  is  more  inclined  to  dissolve  aldides  (in  which  class 
may  be  included  many  volatile  oils^  camphors,  and  resins)  and  acids  of 
small  atomic  weight,  than  acids  of  greater  atomic  weight  or  richer  in 
oxygen.  Acids  which  are  but  slightly  soluble  or  quite  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  likewise  yield  salts  of  similar  character.  Acids  containing 
but  little  oxygen,  and  their  salts,  often  dissolve  in  alcohol  more  readily 
than  in  water.  —  Compounds  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  iodine, 
bromine,  or  chlorine,  do  not  appear  to  have  their  solubility  in  alcohol 
.diminished  by  the  substitution;  even  the  chlorides  of  parbon  are  all  soluble 
in  alcohol.  —  All  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  e,  g.y  the 
non -oxygenated  alkaloids,  aro  soluble  in  alcohol;  but  with  regard  to 
compounds  of  this  nature  containing  oxygen,  the  observations  above  made 
.oonceming  the  influence  of  oxygen  likewise  hold  good. 


Aldehyde.   c*H*,0'. 

LiEBio.    Ann.  Pharm.  14,  188;  also  86,  876. 

This  oomponnd  is  called  Aldehyde,  because  it  may  be  regarded  as  alcohol  deprived 
of  part  of  its  hydrogen,  ^/coiiol  c7«Aj^drogenatnm.  INevine,} 

Dbbereiner  (pp.  207,  244)  found  that  when  alcohol  is  slowly  burned 
in'  contact  with  platinum,  or  oxidated  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
peroxide  of  manganese  or  chromic  acid,  peculiar  products  are  formed, 
which  he  designated  bjr  the  terms  Light  and  Heavy  Oxygen  Ether;  but 
as  he  did  not  succeed  m  obtaining  these  compounds  in  a  state  of  purity, 
the  manner  in  which  be  characterized  them  was  indefinite  and  somewhat 
confused.  (Schw.  32,  269;  32,  124;  38,  327;  64,  466.)  It  afterwards 
lippeared  that  the  term  heavy  oxygen-ether  really  included  two  different 
compounds.  The  heavy  oxygen-ether  in  the  distillate  obtained  by  heat- 
ing alcohol  with  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  was  found  by  Gay-Lussao 
k  Liebig  to  be  oil  of  wine;  while  that  contained  in  the  liquid  produced 
by  the  slow  combustion  of  alcohol  in  contact  with  platinum-black,  was 
recognized  by  Dobereiner  as  a  peculiar  body,  more  closely  investigated 
in  1833  by  Liebig  who  gave  it  the  name  of  acetal,  and  subjected  to  a 
still  further  examination  byStas,  in  1847.  —  Although  Dobereiner  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  his  liffht  oxygen- ether  (aldehyde)  in  a  state  of 
purity  (vid.  Preparation  1),  he  nevertheless  threw  out  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  alcohol  miniLS  2  H;  ascribed  to  it  the  properties  of  turning  acid 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  being  charred  by  oil  of  vitriol,  and  converted  into 
a  resin  when  heated  with  potash;  and  discovered  the  crystalline  com- 
pound which  it  forms  with  ammonia.  This  compound  was  sent  to  Liebig, 
who  was  thereby  put  in  the  way  of  discovering  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing this  compound  —  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Aldehyde — in 
the  pure  state,  of  examining  its  chemical  relations  more  minutely,  and 
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determining  ita  composition.  To  Dobereiner  is  therefore  jufitly  dne  the 
honour  of  discoyering  this  interesting  compound,  and  to  Liebig  (Ann. 
Fharm,  22,  273)  that  of  its  more  exact  investigation. 

FormcUion.  —  In  many  decompositions  of  alcohol,  especially  by 
oxidizing  agents  and  by  ohlorinej— «.  g,,  in  the  slow  and  imperfect 
combustion  of  alcohol  in  the  air  (pp.  206-211),  in  its  decomposition  by 
chlorine  (p.  211),  b^  nitric  acid  (p.  217),  by  chromic  acid  (p.  243),  and 
by  sulphuric  acid  with  peroxide  of  manganese  (p.  244),  or  uranie  oxide 
(p.  245).  —  2.  In  the  decomposition  of  ether  by  a  red  heat,  and  in  the  slow 
combustion  of  ether  (pp.  177-179). — 3.  In  the  decomposition  of  acetic 
ether,  and  probably  also  of  other  yinio  ethers  by  a  mixture  of  chromic 
and  sulphuric  acid. —  4.  When  hemp-oil  is  passed  through  a  gun-barrel 
at  a  low  red-heat,  a  product  is  obtained  resembling  lampic  acid,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  aldehyde.  (Hess,  Fogp,  38,  880.)  —  5.  Wood- 
vinegar  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  contains,  besides  wood- 
spirit,  &c.,  a  much  more  volatile  product  (Scanlan),  which  is  aldehyde. 
(Kane,  Ann.  Pharm,  19,  288) 

Y  6.  In  the  decomposition  of  lactic  acid  (hydrated  or  anhydrous)  and 
of  lactates  with  weak  bases  by  dry  distillation:  thus,  anhydrous  lactate 
of  copper  heated  to  a  temperature  between  200**  and  210%  yields  carbonic 
acid  and  a  distillate  containing  aldehyde  and  a  small  quantity  of  hydrated 
lactic  acid  (probably  arising  from  a  trace  of  water  remaining  in  the  salt.) 
Lactates  with  strong  bases,  such  as  potash,  yield  different  products. 
(Engelhardt,  Ann.  Fharm.  70,  241.)  —  7.  In  the  decomposition  of  animal 
casein,  albumin,  fibrin,  and  gelatin,  by  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese  or  bichromate  of  potash  (Guckelberger,  vii.  127,  131);  also 
of  vegetable  fibrin  by  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese. 
(F.  Keller,  Ann.  Pharm.  70,  24.)  % 

Preparation.  —  1.  Dobereiner  (Schw,  64,  466;  Pogg.  24,  603) 
obtained  aldehyde  (his  light  oxygen-ether)  in  an  impure  state  in  the 
following  mauner:  Alcohol  of  the  strength  of  70  per  cent,  is  exposed  in 
the  acetic  acid  lamp  (p.  207),  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  of  platinum- 
black  till  it  begins  to  expel  carbonic  acid  from  chalk,  then  neutralized  by 
chalk  or  carbonate  of  soda  and  distilled;  the  distillate  is  then  saturated 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  ethereal  stratum  which  floats  on  the  top 
of  the  chloride  of  calcium  solution  distilled  [fractionally?]. 

The  light  oxygen  ether  thus  obtained  is  a  nydrated,  very  mobile  liquid, 
of  sp.  gr.  0*842,  boiling  at  75%  neutral,  and  having  a  powerful  odour  like 
that  of  SpirUtu  NUri  dtUcis.  It  appears  to  be  C*ti.H)\  and  its  formation 
apparently  precedes  that  of  acetic  acid,  into  which  it  is  also  converted 
by  contact  with  air  and  platinum- black,  or  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solu- 
tion, by  mere  contact  with  the  air.  It  bums  with  a  white  flame.  It  is 
quickly  converted  by  oil  of  vitriol,  more  slowly  by  alcoholic  potash,  into 
a  yellow  resin  which  dissolves  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  potash. 
It  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  requires  about  5  parts  of 
water  to  dissolve  it.  —  More  recently  Dobereiner  (Ann.  Pharm.  14, 138) 
discovered  that  when  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  through  the  above-men- 
tioned stratum  of  liquid  which  floats  on  the  chloride  of  calcium  solution 
(and  is  a  mixture  of  acctal  and  aldehyde)  the  compound  of  light  oxygen- 
ether  (aldehyde)  with  ammonia  is  deposited  in  crystals. 

2.  Vapour  of  absolute  ether  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube 
filled  with  fragments  of  gluBS,  thence  into  a  bottle  half  filled  with  absolute 
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ether  and  kept  cold,  ammoniacal  sas  previously  freed  from  water  bj 
passing  through  a  tube  filled  with  Time  or  hydrate  of  potash,  being  alao 
admitted  from  time  to  time  into  the  bottle.  The  aldehyde  theu  combines 
with  the  ammonia,  and  separates  from  the  ethereal  mixture  in  crystals, 
which  must  be  pressed  between  bibulous  paper  and  then  dried  in  the  air; 
the  product  obtained  by  continuing  the  process  for  24  hours  amounts  to 
about  30  grammes.  (Liebig.) 

3.  Two  parts  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  are  mixed  with  3  pts.  peroxide 
of  mangaAese^  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  pts.  water,  and  distilled  into  a 
receiver  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature.  The  mixture  is  gently  heated 
till  it  begins  to  froth  slightly,  and  the  distillation  interrupted  as  soon  as 
the  liquid  which  passes  over  begins  to  redden  litmus,  which  it  does  when 
the  distillate  amounts  to  3  pts.  The  distillate,  consisting  of  aldehyde, 
alcohol,  &c.,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
distilled  (the  receiver  being  constantly  kept  very  cold),  till  1^  pt  has  passed 
over,  and  this  distillate  again  rectined  with  an  equal  weight  of  chloride 
of  calcium  till  ^  pt.  has  passed  over.  This  last  portion  is  anhydrous,  but 
contains  alcohol  and  certain  compound  ethers  as  well  as  aldehyde.  To 
purify  it,  1  vol.  is  mixed  with  2  vol.  ether,  the  mixture  surrounded  with 
cold  water,  and  dry  ammoniacal  gas  passed  into  it  to  saturation;  the  gae 

8  absorbed  rapidly  and  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  aldehyde 
separates  out  in  crystals  of  aldehyde-ammonia.  These  crystals  are  washed 
three  times  with  absolute  ether  and  dried  as  above.  (Liebig.) 

4.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  80  per  cent,  alcohol  and  2  pts.  water  is  satu- 
rated with  chlorine  gas,  (being  kept  cool  all  the  while)  and  the  liquid 
distilled,  as  soon  as  it  has  lost  the  odour  of  chlorine,  till  -^  has  passed  over. 
That  which  distils  over  afterwards  is  alcohol,  which  may  be  collected  in  a 
separate  receiver  and  again  treated  with  chlorine  as  above.  The  first 
distillate  is  again  freed  from  water  by  repeated  distillation,  so  far  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  saturated  with  ammonia  as  above,  and  yielding  a  very 
large  crop  of  crystals.  (Liebig.) 

5.  Three  parts  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  are  distilled  with  2  pts.  of 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25,  and  the  product  rectified  over  the  water-bath. 
The  rectified  product,  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrous  ether  and  aldehyde, 
separates  when  saturated  with  ammoniacal  gas,  into  two  layers,  the  upper 
of  which  is  nitrous  ether,  and  the  lower  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  aldehyde-ammonia.  (Liebig.) 

6.  One  part  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*842  and  1  pt.  of  bichromate  of 
potash  are  introduced  into  a  capacious  tubulated  retort,  and  1-^  pt.  oil  of 
vitriol  admitted  by  drops  through  the  tubulus.  The  heat  evolvod  by  the 
chemical  action  which  ensues  is  sufficient  to  begin  the  distillation,  but 
towards  the  end,  heat  must  be  applied  from  without.  A  lar^e  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  aldehyde  condenses  in  the  strongly 
cooled  receiver,  contaminated  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
and  other  substances,  so  that  the  distillate  may  be  immediately  mixed 
with  ether,  and  ammoniacal  gas  passed  through  it.  (W.  &  R.  Rodgers, 
J,  pr.  Chem,  40,  248.)  Engelhardt  recommends  the  dry  distillation  of 
lactates  with  weak  bases  as  a  means  of  obtaining  aldehyde,  (comp.  p.  275.) 

To  obtain  the  pure  aldehyde  from  the  aldehyde-ammonia  formed  by 
either  of  these  processes,  a  solution  of  2  pts.  of  the  aldehyde-ammonia  in 
2  pts.  water  is  distilled  in  a  water-bath  at  a  gentle  but  increasing  heat, 
with  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  4  pts.  water,  and  the  distillation 
interrupted  as  soon  as  the  water  in  the  bath  begins  to  boil.  The  receiver 
most  be  kept  as  cold  as  possible.     The  hydrated  aldehyde  which  passes 
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over,  is  rectified  with  an  eqnal  Tolnme  of  chloride  of  calclnm  in  coarse 
lumps.  The  chloride  of  calcinm  in  taking  np  the  water  produces  heat 
sufficient  to  raise  the  liquid  to  the  hoiling  point,  so  that  good  condensation 
is  required  from  the  rery  beginning.  The  distillate  thus  obtained  by 
means  of  the  water-bath  is  mixed  with  pounded  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
distilled  over  a  luke^warm  water-bath  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  30^. 
(Liebig.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  thin  liquid  of  ep.  gr.  0*790. 
^Liebig);  080002  at  0^  (Kopp);  0  8055  at  0°.  (Pierre.)  Boils  at  21-8°. 
(Liebig);  at  20*8^,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  760  mm.  (Kopp.);  at 
22%  with  the  barometer  at  758*2  mm.  (Pierre.)  Vapour-density  1*532. 
Does  not  redden  litmus,  not  eyen  when  it  is  dissolyed  in  water  or  alcohol. 
Has  a  peculiar  ethereal,  suffocating  odour;  its  vapour  inhaled  in  large 
quantity  produces  a  kind  of  cramp  in  the  chest,  which  for  a  few  seconds 
takes  away  the  power  of  respiration.  (Liebig.) 

Liebig.  Vol.  Sp.  gr. 

4  C 24     ....    54-55     54*71  C-yaponr 4     ....  1-6640 

4H    4    ....      9*09    8-99  H-gM 4     ....  0*2772 

2  O    16     ....    36-36     36-30  O-gaa 1     ....  1*1093 

C*H<0* ....     44     ....  100*00     100*00  Aldchyde-yapour....    2     ....     3*0505 

1     ....     1-5252 

The  radical-theory  assumes  a  hypothetical  radical  called  Acetyl  or 
Aldehydene  =  C*H*,  which,  in  combination  with  1  At.  0,  forms  the  hypo- 
thetical oxide  of  acetyl  or  hypothetically  anhydrous  aldehyde;  and  tho 
latter,  in  combination  with  1  At.  basic  water,  forms  aldehyde  in  its  actually 
driest  state,  or  Hydrated  oxi(ie  of  Acetyl  =  HO,C*H',0. 

Deeomposittons.  1.  Aldehyde  kept  by  itself  in  close  vessels  is  often 
converted  into  a  less  volatile  liquid,  or  into  crystals  of  two  kinds,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  isomeric  modifications  of  aldehyde.  (Liebig,  Fehling.)  — 
2.  Aldehyde  is  very  injlammable,  and  burns  with  a  pale  flume.  (Liebig.) 
—  8.  In  vessels  containing  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  converted  into 
the  strongest  acetic  acid  :  C*H*0'  -h  20  =  C*H*0*.  A  drop  of  aldehyde 
poured  into  a  bottle  filled  with  moist  air  immediately  exhales  the  pungent 
odour  of  acetic  acid.  The  formation  of  acetic  acid  is  accelerated  by  tho 
presence  of  platinum-black.  (Liebig.) 

4.  Chlorine  or  Bromine  in  contact  with  aldehyde  produces  great  rise 
of  temperature,  and  forms  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid,  and  probably 
also  chloral  or  bromal.  (Liebig.)  —  5.  Dilute  Nitric  acid  heated  with 
aldehyde  gives  off  nitrous  fumes,  and  converts  it  into  acetic  acid. 
(Liebig.)  —  6.  Oil  of  vitriol  instantly  turns  aldehyde  brown,  and  after- 
wards thickens  and  blackens  it.  (Liebig.)  Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid 
acts  in  a  similar  manner.  (6m.)  —  %.  When  aldehyde  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  trace  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  at  a  temperature  below  0^ 
delicate,  needle-shaped  crystals  are  quickly  separated,  probably  consisting 
of  infusible  metaldenyde;  when  the  supernatant  liquid  is  shaken  up  with 
water,  a  liquid  rises  to  the  top,  which,  after  being  dehydrated  by  chlorido 
of  calcium  and  rectified,  exhibits  the  composition  and  vapour-density 
(4*583  by  experiment)  of  elaldehyde,  C"H"0*,  but  has  a  higher  boiling 
point,  viz.  125°,  and  when  heated  with  a  trace  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid, 
is  re-converted  into  aldehyde;  it  quickly  changes,  both  when  alone  and 
when  mixed  with  water,  to  un  acid,  whose  baryta-salt  is  crystallizable 
and  easily  soluble  in  water,  reduces  silver-salts  with  facility,  and  forms 
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white  preoipitates  witli  mercaroas  and  meroorio  salts,  the  former  easily 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heat,  the  latter  remaining  white  even 
after  boiling.  (Weidenboflch^  Ann,  Fharm.  ^^,  155;  Jahresher.  1847-8, 
548.)  If. 

7.  Oxide  of  sUver  heated  with  aqneoos  aldehyde,  first  gently,  then 
slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  is  partially  reduoed  to  the  metallic  state,  the 
metal  forming  a  specular  coating  on  the  glass  —  a  proof  that  no  eTolutioa 
of  gas  takes  place.  The  liquid  contains  in  solution  a  silver-salt,  which, 
however,  is  decomposed  by  evaporation,  the  silver  being  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  If  it  be  saturated  in  the  cold  with  baryta-water  and  then 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  the  precipitated  oxide  of  silver  is  reduced, 
and  acetate  of  baryta  remains  in  solution.  (Liebig.)  —  From  these  expe- 
riments, Liebig  inters  the  existence  of  an  Aldehi/dic  add,  C*H*0*  (or  in 
the  hypothetically  anhydrous  state,  C*H'0*),  intermediate  between  alde- 
hyde and  acetic  acid.  The  liquid  obtained  by  heating  oxide  of  silver 
with  aqueous  aldehyde  is  supposed  to  contain  aldehydate  of  silver,  which 
is  resolved  by  evaporation  into  silver  and  acetic  acid ;  when  the  oxide  of 
silver  is  precipitated  by  baryta- water,  aldehydate  of  baryta  is  formed,  and 
this  when  boiled  is  converted  into  acetate,  while  the  precipitated  oxide 
of  silver  is  reduced*  Liebig  supposes  also  that  this  aldehydic  acid  exists 
in  lampic  acid  (p.  181),  and  in  the  distillate  obtained  by  treating  alcohol 
with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  [Since  the  water, 
when  heated,  may  still  retain  a  portion  of  aldehyde,  and  since  the  reduc- 
tion of  silver  by  aldehyde  goes  on  but  slowly,  it  may  likewise  be  supposed 
that  when  aqueous  aldehyde  is  heated  with  oxide  of  silver,  acetate  of 
silver  is  formed  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  action,  and  that,  on  further 
heating  this  salt  either  with  or  without  baryta,  the  silver  is  reduced  by  the 
aldehyde  still  remaining  in  the  liquid.  At  all  events,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  nucleus-theory,  the  existence  of  an  acid  with  3  At.  oxygen  is 
highly  improbable].  — Silvering  of  the  glass  is  also  produced  on  heating 
aqueous  aldehyde  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia.  —  This  is  the  best  mode  of  detecting  small  quantities  of  aldehyde 
in  other  liquids,  such  as  nitrous  ether  and  heavy  hydrochloric  ether. 
(Liebig.)  Aldehyde-ammonia  dissolved  in  water  likewise  reduces  oxide 
and  nitrate  of  silver  when  heated  with  them.  (Liebig.)  The  latter  reduc- 
tion takes  place  at  0*^  in  2  or  8  minutes ;  the  solution  of  1  pt.  nitrate  of 
silver  in  1000  pts.  water  forms  when  heated  with  aldehyde,  a  shining 
metallic  mirror;  with  1  pt.  of  the  salt  in  2000  pts.  water,  the  mirror  is 
formed  only  here  and  there  on  isolated  spots,  the  liquid  assuming  a  purple- 
green  colour  [(?)  violet  arising  from  metallic  silver.  VI.  137];  when  the 
quantity  of  water  is  increased  to  10,000  parts,  no  mirror  is  formed,  but 
the  liquid,  after  being  heated  for  three  minutes,  assumes  a  dark  red-green 
colour;  even  a  solution  containing  only  1  pt.  of  the  silver-salt  in  40,000 
pts.  water,  in  which  chloride  of  sodium  produces  only  a  slight  opalescence, 
still  exhibits  distinct  colouring  with  aldehyde.  (W.  &  H.  Rogers,  J.  pr. 
Chem,) 

8.  Aldehyde  heated  with  alcoholic  Potash  is  converted  into  a  yellow 
resin.  (Dobereiner.)  Even  when  aqueous  aldehyde  is  heated  with  potash 
and  the  air  excluded,  a  yellowish  turbidity  is  produced,  and  subsequently 
Aldehyde^retin  separates  out,  from  below  upwards,  in  the  form  of  a  reddish 
brown  substance  which  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads.  The  alkaline 
liquid  contains  a  small  quantity  of  an  organic  acid,  whose  potash-salt 
turns  brown  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated;  this  acid  heated 
with  salts  of  silver  or  mercury  reduces  them  without  efiervescenoe. 
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(Liebig.)  —  %  According  to  Weidenbasoh,  aldebyde-resin  is  a  eubdtance 
of  a  fierj  orange-yellow  colour,  which,  when  dried  at  lOO^^  is  reduced 
to  a  powder  haying  a  paler  colour.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
sparingly  in  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  alkalis,  parti&Uy  in  strong 
snlphurio  acid;  from  the  latter  solution  it  is  re-precipitated  by  water. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  is  rapidly  decolorized  by  chlorine,  and  wnen  sub- 
sequently mixed  with  water,  yields  a  snow-white  powder  still  containing 
chlorine.  The  resin,  purified  as  completely  as  possible,  was  found  to 
contain  76*4  p.  c  carbon,  and  8  0  p.  c.  hydrogen;  its  formation  is  accom- 
panied by  that  of  acetic,  formic,  and  udehydic  (acetylous)  acid,  which 
unite  with  the  alkali;  at  the  same  time  a  pungent  odour  is  evolved,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  peculiar  substance  which  adheres  obstinately  to  the  resin, 
and  cannot  be  completely  separated  from  it;  the  substance  is  oily  and 
volatile  when  first  produced,  but  soon  thickens,  even  when  alone,  and 
still  more  quickly  under  the  influence  of  nitric  acid,  and  is  converted 
into  a  golden-yellow,  viscid  resin,  which  smells  like  cinnamon,  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  ether  and  sparingly  in  water,  and  is  different  from  the 
true  aldehyde-resin.  {Ann.  Fharm,  S6y  153,  Jahresber.  1847-8,  548.)  IT 
—  9.  When  vapour  of  aldehyde  is  passed  through  a  hot  tube  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  hpdrate  of  potaeli,  the  mixture  suddenly  turns 
brown,  then  becomes  decolorized  and  gives  off*  a  large  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen, and  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  acetate  of  potash  without  any 
formiate: 

C^H^02  +  HO,lCO  ^  C^H«KO<  +  2H. 

(Dumas  &  Stas^  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  73,  151;  ^m  Ann.  Pharm,  35,  161; 
also  J.  pr.  Chem.  21,  273.)  — 10.  Potassium  introduced  into  aldehyde, 
even  if  the  liquid  be  cooled,  causes  such  violent  ebullition,  though  with- 
out perceptible  evolution  of  heat,  that  the  aldehyde  quickly  evaporates. 
Vapour  of  aldehyde  passed  over  potassium  immediately  gives  ofi*  hydro- 
gen gas.  (Lowig,  Fogg.  43,  623.)  Anhydrous  aldehyde  forms  with 
potassium  and  sodium,  compounds  consisting  of  hypothetically  anhydrous 
aldehyde  with  the  alkali.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm.  25,  17): 

C^H^02  +  K  =  C^H'KQS  +  H,  or  =  KO,C*HSO  +  H. 

1 1.  Cyanic  add  vapour  evolved  from  heated  cyanuric  acid,  is  quietly 
absorbed  by  anhydrous  aldehyde  at  0*^:  but  even  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures the  mixture  becomes  heated,  continuously  gives  off  carbonic  acid 
gas,  ultimately  froths  up,  and  solidifies  into  a  mass  like  burnt  borax, 
consisting  of  Trigenic  acid,  C'N'H^O*,  together  with  small  quantities  of 
cyameliile,  aldehyde-ammonia,  and  perhaps  also  other  products.  (Liebig 
&  Wohler,  Ann.  Pharm.  69,  296): 

CU1<02  +  3(?NH0«  «  C8N«H70^  +  2C02. 

IT  11.  When  Hydrosulphuric  acid  gasiB  passed  for  some  time  into 
a  mixture  of  aldehyde  and  water,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  and  deposits 
a  viscid,  transparent  and  colourless  oil,  which  has  a  disagreeable 
alliaceous  odour,  and  when  dried  in  vacuo  has  a  density  of  1*134;  its 
composition  is  C^H^^C,  and  its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion: 

3C<H*0a  +  7HS  -  C«H»(y  +  6II0. 

(Weidenbnsch,  Ann.  Pharm.  ^^  158.)  IT 
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12.  In  contact  with  Ammonia  and  Bydromlphurie  acid  together^ 
aldehyde  yields  Tkialdine  and  water. 

3C*H<0«  +  NH>  +  4HS  =  C"NH"S<  +  6H0. 

Similarly,  HydroBelenic  acid  produces  Selenaldine  (q.  y).     (Liebig  8e 
Wohler,  Ann.  Fharm.  66, 1.) 

ComhinationM.  Aldehyde  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  the 
mixing  being  attended  with  rise  of  temperatare.  A  mixture  of  1  pt. 
aldehyde  and  3  pts.  water  boils  at  37°.  Chloride  of  calcium  added  to 
the  aqueous  solution  separates  the  aldehyde  in  the  form  of  a  clear  liquid 
which  rises  to  the  surface. 

Aldehyde  dissolves  Fkotphortu  and  Sulphur,  —  also  Iodine,  forming 
a  brown  solution  and  without  deoomposition.  (Liebig.) 

Aldehyde-Ammonia.  NH',C^H*0^.  —  Ammoniacal  gas  passed  into 
pure  aldehyde  combines  with  it,  giving  off  heat  and  forming  a  white 
crystalline  mass.  If  the  aldehyde  be  previously  mixed  with  ether,  the 
compound  separates  in  distinct  crystals;  the  finest  are  obtained  by 
mixing  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia  with 
ether.  (Liebig.)  —  Acute  rhombohedrons  with  terminal  edges  of  about 
S5°,  often  truncated  with  faces  of  another  rhombohedron.  (G-.  Rose.) 
Transparent,  colourless,  shining,  strongly  refractive,  of  the  hardness  of 
common  sugar,  and  yeiy  friable.  Melts  between  70°  and  80°,  and  distils 
unaltered  at  1 00^.  In  the  state  of  vapour  and  in  aqueous  solution,  it 
reddens  turmeric  paper.  Its  odour  is  ammoniacal,  but  has  likewise  the 
character  of  turpentine.  (Liebig.) 


4C. 

7H 
2  0. 


Liebig. 

24       «••<       Att  «)4        •••■ 

....     3"'7o 

14     ....     22-95     .„. 

....    23-00 

/      .«..      li*4o      t..f 

....     11-45 

16    ....     26-23     .... 

....     25-77 

NH8,C*HK)» 61     ....  10000    100-00 

Aldehyde- ammonia  is  very  inflammable.  In  contact  with  the  air, 
especially  if  also  exposed  to  light,  it  becomes  yellow  [brown  and 
unctuous],  and  acquires  an  odour  ]:06embling  that  of  burnt  animal  sub- 
stances. By  distillation  it  may  again  be  obtained  in  the  colourless  state, 
and  leaves  a  brown  residue,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  contains 
acetate  of  ammonia  and  another  ammoniacal  salt.  Even  the  weaker 
acids,  such  as  acetic  acid,  separate  the  aldehyde  from  the  compound. 
Oil  of  vitriol  and  potash  act  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  upon 
aldehyde.  Its  aqueous  solution,  digested  with  oxide  of  silver,  reduces 
part  of  this  oxide  and  dissolves  the  rest,  forming  an  aldehydate  [or 
acetate  ?1  of  silver  mixed  with  ammonia,  from  which  the  oxide  of  silver 
is  precipitated  by  baryta-water,  and  reduced  when  the  liquid  is  heated, 
while  acetate  of  baryta  remains  in  solution.  —  Aldehyde-ammonia  dis- 
solves with  very  great  facility  in  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol,  and  not 
at  till  in  ether.  (Liebig.) 

Silver-compound,  The  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  aldehyde- 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver  yield,  when  mixed,  a  very  fine-grained, 
white,  precipitate,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol.     It 
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contains  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  oxide  of  silver,  and  aldehyde,  viz., 
41-78  p.  c.  (1  At.)  silver,  1904  5.  c.  (8  At.)  C,  and  421  p.  c.  (11  At.)  H. 
—  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol,  easily  in  water.  When  the 
aqneons  solution  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  aldehyde  is  given  off, 
half  the  silver  reduced;  and  the  remaining  liquid,  which  has  no  acid 
reaction,  contains  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  aldehydate  of  silver,  conse- 
quently gives  off  ammonia  when  heated  with  potash,  and  nitrous  fumes 
when  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol.  (Liebig.) 

Aldehyde  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol  and  JSther,  producing 
rise  of  temperature.  (Liebig, ) 


Three  Compounds  isomeric  mth  Aldehyde, 

Liebig  (Ann.  Pharm.  14,  141;  Chemisdie  Briefe,  154)  discovered  the 
liquid  and  the  infusible  solid  componnd;  Fehling  {Ann.  Fharm,  27,  319), 
the  fusible  solid  componnd. 

A.  Liquid.  —  Pure  aldehyde  sealed  up  in  a  tube,  changes  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  into  a  liquid,  which  has  a  pleasant  ethereal 
odour,  boils  at  about  81°,  and  no  longer  forms  a  resin  with  potash;  it 
may  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  oxidizing  and  changing  into  acetic 
acid,  and  does  not  mix  with  water,  but  floats  upon  it.  (Liebig, 
Chem.  Br.) 

B.  Solid  and  fumble.  Elaldehyde,  Anhydrous  aldehyde  enclosed  in 
a  tube,  together  with  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium,  for  two  months  in 
winter,  yielded  long  transparent  prisms,  which  however  disappeared 
again  after  a  fortnight,  so  completely  that  not  a  trace  of  them  could  be 
perceived  in  the  liquid.  —  These  crystals  melt  at  +  2°,  solidify  at  0°, 
and  boil  at  94°,  giving  off  a  vapour  whose  density  is  4*5157.  In  the 
fused  state  this  substance '  has  an  ethereal  odour,  more  agreeable  and 
less  pungent  than  that  of  aldehyde;  its  taste  is  somewhat  ouming.  It 
burns  with  a  blue  flame;  its  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields 
a  combustible  gaseous  mixture,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  having 
an  empyreumatic  odour.  Oil  of  vitriol  blackens  the  crystals  slowly  in 
the  cold,  immediately  when  heated.  The  crystals  may  be  heated  with 
potash-ley  for  some  time  without  becoming  coloured,  and  solidify  again 
on  the  surface  as  the  liquid  cools.  When  heated  with  aqueous  nitrate 
of  silver,  they  throw  down  the  silver  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder,  not 
of  a  specular  coating.  When  dissolved  in  ether,  they  do  not  absorb 
ammoniacal  gas,  but  remain  unaltered.  (Fehling.) 

C.  Solid  and  infusible.  Metaldehyde.  Anhydrons  aldehyde  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  sealed  tube  or  well  stoppered  bottle,  frequently  deposits 
transparent,  colourless,  four-sided  prisms,  which  traverse  the  whole  liquid 
like  a  network.  The  crystals  remain  solid  at  100°,  but  at  a  stronger 
heat  sublime  undecomposed,  in  the  form  of  transparent,  colourless,  shining, 
rather  hard  needles,  which  are  easily  pulverized,  inodorous,  combustible, 
scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Liebig.)  —  Fehling,  by  exposing  pure  aldehyde  to  the  cold  of  winter 
for  several  weeks,  once  obtained  the  Fame  crystals,  mixed,  however,  with 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  crystals  B.     They  are  hard  and  easy  to  pulverixe* 
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at  120°,  they  sublime  without  previous  fusion.     When  they  are  suffered 
to  eraporate  in  the  air,  the  vapour  condenses  in  fine  snowy  flakes. 

Fehling. 
Compound  C. 

54-51 

9-05 

36*44 


c  

Fehling. 
Compound  B. 

64-55 

H    

O    

9-16 

36-29 

100-00        100-00 

Liebig  supposes  that  the  oxidation  which  takes  place  when  aldehyde 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  may  produce  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  and  an 
internal  motion  of  the  atoms,  which  continues  after  the  air  is  excluded 
and  causes  the  atoms  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  new  order,  so  as  to  form 
one  or  other  of  these  isomeric  compounds. 

[The  liquid  compound  A  is  perhaps  acetic  ether,  C^H^O^j  the  fusible 
compound  B  might,  from  its  vapour-density,  which  is  throe  times  as  great 
as  tuat  of  aldehyde,  be  regarded  as  C^'H^'O',  although  its  boiling  point 
is  rather  in  favour  of  the  formula  C^H^O*;  the  compound  C  may  be 
C«H"0«  or  C«H«0«]. 


Acetic  Acid.    C*H*,o*. 

Westendorff.     Diss,  de  opt,  acet.  cone,  &c.  Gott.  1772. 
Beiithollbt.     i/^.  Par.  1783,  403;  also  Orell,  Ann.  1780,  1,  536. 
LowiTZ.     GreU.  Ann.  1786,  1,  255;  178&,  2,  684;  1709,  1,  206;  1793, 

1,219.— Scher.  J.  3,  600. 
CuAPTAL.  Scher.  J,  2,  102. 
Adkt.     Scher.  J.  2,  170. 

Da  BIT.     Ann,  Chim,  38,  QQ',  also  Scher,  J,  8,  135. 
Darracq.     Ann,  Chim,  41;  also  Scher,  J,  9,  615. 
Proust.     J".  Fhys,  56,  210;  Ann,  Chim.  61,  111. 
Trommsdorff.     a,  Gehl,  5,  573. 
KicuTER.     Nenere  Geg€}i$t,  6,  5. 
CiiENEVix.     Ann,  Chim.  Q9y  5;  also  Gilh,  32,  156, 
MoLLERAT.     Ann,  Chim.  68,  88. 

Berzelius.    Ann.  Chim.  91,  301.  —  Copper-salts.     Pogg,  2,  233. 
Sebille-Auger.     J,  Chim.  med.  8,  233. 

Essigsaure,  Acetylsaure,  Acide  acetique.  —  In  the  most  concentrated 
state  it  is  also  called  Glacial  Acetic  acid,  Eifessig,  Radicalessig,  Acetum 
radicale,  Alcohol  aceti^  Acidum  aceti  crystallisatum,  Sel  de  Vinaigre;  and 
when  distilled  from  verdigris:  Spirit  of  Copper,  Kupferspiritus,  Spiriius 
jEruginis  s.  Veneris, 

Vinegar  is  mentioned  by  Moses;  the  alchemists  were  acquainted  with 
spiritue  cei^in\$.  The  statement  put  forward  by  Berthollet  and  adopted 
by  Chaptal  and  Dabit,  that  the  acetic  acid  obtained  from  verdigris  is 
richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  acetic  acid  —  whence  they  distinguished 
it  by  the  name  of  acetic  acid  from  the  common  or  Viceious  acid  —  was  dis- 
proved especially  by  Adet  and  Darracq.  Trommsdorff  also  showed  the 
inoorrectness  of  Proust's  statement,  that  acetic  acid  contains  nitrogen.  — « 
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Fonrcroy  k  Vauquelin  (&cher.  J,  5,  268),  showed  that  the  so-called 
pyromucie  acid  (brenzlieke  SMeimsaure)  obtaioed  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  sugar,  manna,  honey,  gam,  and  starch,  and  toe  pyroligneoas  acid 
(brenzlieke  HolzMiure)  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  which 
were  formerly  regarded  as  peculiar  acids,  are  merely  acetic  acid  contami- 
nated with  enipyreumatic  oil.  —  Tb6nard  showed  {Ann.  Chim.  43,  176; 
also  Scher,  J,  10,  637),  that  the  zoonic  <%cid^  which  Berthollet  {Ann. 
Chim,  26,  86;  also  Scher,  J,  1,  197)  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
animal  substances^  and  regarded  as  a  peculiar  acid,  was  in  reality  a 
mixture  of  acetic  aoid  with  another  substance  which  imparted  to  it  the 
property  of  precipitating  nitrate  of  lead  and  mercurous  acetate. 

Sources.  Acetic  acid  occurs,  sometimes  free,  sometimes  associated 
with  potash  and  lime,  in  the  juice  of  many  plants,  especially  of  trees;  in 
small  quantities  in  certain  animal  fluids;  and  according  to  A.  Vogel 
{J.  Fharm.  12,  8),  in  certain  mineral  waters. 

FormcUion,  1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  most  non-volatile  organic 
compounds;  by  passing  volatile  organic  compounds  through  red-hot  tubes; 
and  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  most  organic  bodies.  —  The  acetic 
acid  which  passes  over  during  the  dry  distillation  of  non-azotized  organic 
compounds,  is  contaminated  with  empyreumatic  oils  and  resins,  and  that 
which  is  evolved  from  azotized  or^nic  bodies  is  more  or  less  saturated 
with  ammonia  and  volatile  alkaloids.  (VII,  78-81.)  —  Wood-vinegar^ 
FyroUgneous  acid,  Holzemgy  hrenzliche  Sclieimsaure,  Zoonisc/ie  Saure, 

2.  By  the  slow  combustion  and  spontaneous  -decomposition  of  many 
organic  compounds.  —  Platinum-black  converts  defiant  gas  mixed  with 
oxygen  into  acetic  acid  (p.  166);  aldehyde  is  converted  into  acetic  acid 
by  simple  exposure  to  the  air,  and  alcohol  when  exposed  in  contact  with 
finely  aividea  platinum  (p.  207),  or  with  an  alkali  (254),  or  when  placed  in 
a  state  of  dilution  in  contact  with  air  and  certain  organic  matters,  (vid. 
A  cetovs  Fermentation.)  —  Wine^,  Beer-,  Cider-,  and  Brandy-vinegar.  In 
this  case,  the  alcohol  is  first  converted  into  aldehyde,  and  then  into  acetic 
acid.  (Liebig.)  —  Also  sugar,  starch,  and  certain  other  substances,  which 
contain  no  ucohol,  at  least  ready  formed,  produce  a  certain  quantity  of 
acetic  aoid  when  they  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition  in  contact  with 
certain  other  substances. 

3.  Nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  a  mixture  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid,  See,,  form  with  many  organic  compounds,  such  as  alcohol,  sugar, 
starch,  oleic  acid,  gelatin,  &c.,  a  number  of  products  among  which  is 
acetic  acid.  Many  organic  compounds,  sugar  and  starch  for  example, 
likewise  yield  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  when  heated  with  oil  of 
vitriol. 

4.  Acetic  acid  is  also  formed  when  alcohol  (p.  2.54),  tartaric  acid, 
mucic  acid,  malic  acid,  succinic  acid,  citric  acid,  sugar,  Senu^n  Lycopodii, 
&c.,  are  strongly  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  {camp.  VII,  135.) 

IF  5.  By  the  action  of  aqueous  solution  of  potash  on  cyanide  of  methyl 
(Frankland  &  Kolbe,  Ann,  Pharm,  65,  288;  Dumas,  Malaguti  &  Leblanc, 
Compt.  rend.  20,  474.)  IT 

Matteucci  {Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  52,  134;  abstr.  Fogg.  31,  32)  states 
that  he  has  obtained  acetic  acid  from  inorganic  materials,  viz.,  by  passing 
carbonic  oxide  gas  into  water  containing  finely  divided  copper,  the  pro- 
duct being  a  blue  solution  of  acetate  of  copper.  Berzelius  (jahresber.  13, 
923)  did  not  succeed  with  this  experiment.     Matteucci  used  the  finely 
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divided  copper  obtained  either  by  reducing  the  oxide  bj  hydrogen^  or  by 
the  distillation  of  verdigris;  the  latter  perhaps  contained  some  andeoom- 
posed  basic  acetate  of  copper. 

For  this  formation  of  acetic  acid  from  bisulphide  of  carbon,  tfid,  YII,  41. 

Preparation  of  Hydraied  Acetic  Acid.  —  1.  By  Fermentatiaru 
a.  Crude  Vinegar,  Acetum  cmdvm.  Wine-,  Cider-,  Beer-,  and  Brandy- 
vinegar.  Obtained  when  wine,  cider,  beer,  or  dilute  alcohol  is  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  air,  under  favourable  circumstances.  Crude  vinegar 
contains,  besides  acetic  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  water,  frequently  also 
undecomposed  alcohol,  cream  of  tartar  and  other  salts,  gum,  colouring 
matter,  tannin,  ferment,  &c.  —  Respecting  the  adulteration  of  vinegar 
with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  tartaric  acid,  and  acid  vegetable 
matters,  comp.  Pleischl  {Zeitschr,  Fhys.  Math.  10,  257);  —  Kiihn.  (Sckw. 
59,  371);  — Runze  (Po^^.  31,  518);  — Payen  (N.  Ann.  Sc.Nat  Bot.  10, 
222);  — Orfila  (J.  Chim.  med.  17,  473).  — iiT.  J.  Pkarm.  11,  10);  — 
Guibourt  {N.  J.  Pharm.  10,  407;  11,  91);  — Wislin  (J.  Pkarm.  54, 
252);  — Pettenkofer  (EepeH.  83,  87);— Chevalier  (J.  Chim.  mSd.  22, 
772;  23,  395). 

h.  Distilled  Vinegar,  Acetum  dettiilatum.  Obtained  by  distilling 
crude  vinegar,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  burning  the  residue,  in 
metallic,  or  better  in  glass  vessels.  At  first  the  most  dilute  acid  passes 
over,  together  with  any  alcohol  that  may  be  present;  the  subsequent  por- 
tions of  the  distillate  continually  increase  in  strength,  and  the  residue 
contains  the  strongest  acid.  Hence  distilled  vinegar  is  weaker  than  the 
crude.  —  A  portion  of  the  acid  retained  in  the  residue  may  be  obtained, 
in  a  very  weak  state  however,  by  diluting  the  residue  several  times 
with  water  and  distilling.  If  the  distillate  still  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol,  it  causes  platinum-black  moistened  with  it  to  swell  up,  with 
formation  of  bubbles.  (Dobereiner,  Schw.  63,  478.) 

c.  Concentrated  Vinegar,  Acetum  concerUratum.  —  a.  Obtained  by 
uniting  distilled  vinegar  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  oxide  of  lead,  evapo- 
rating till  the  acetate  remains,  either  in  the  state  of  concentrated  solution, 
or  of  crystals,  or  of  a  dry  mass,  and  distilling  the  residue  with  more  or 
less  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  —  On  the  small  scale  the  distillation  is  con- 
ducted in  glass  retorts,  on  the  large  scale,  in  stills  of  lead  or  copper  fitted 
with  head  and  condensing  tube  of  tin,  stone-ware,  or  glass.  The  most 
advantageous  material  for  the  purpose  is  the  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of 
lead),  prepared  on  the  large  scale.  190  pts.  (1  At.)  of  the  crystallized 
salt  required  49  pts.  (1  At.)  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  two  or  more  times 
its  weight  of  water.  It  is  well  to  let  the  materials  act  upon  each  other 
at  a  gentle  heat  for  a  few  days  before  distilling,  so  that  all  the  acetate  of 
lead  may  be  previously  converted  into  sulphate,  and  no  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  distillation;  because  that 
acid  would  then  be  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  would  pass 
over  and  contaminate  the  distillate.  (Geiger.)  Some  manufacturers  add 
to  the  mixture  a  certain  quantity  of  pulverized  peroxide  of  manganese, 
to  convert  the  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphate  of  manganese.  This  method, 
however,  is  not  so  good  as  the  preceding;  for  the  manganese  coming  in 
contact  with  the  free  sulphuric  acid  may  likewise  decompose  part  of  the 
acetic  acid  by  oxidation;  moreover  the  manganese  gives  rise  to  percussive 
ebullition.  —  Whichever  method  is  adopted,  the  receiver  should  be 
changed  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation^  because  the  last  portioufl 
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arovery  likely  to  be  contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid  and  empjrenmatic 
products. 

If  it  be  not  desired  to  obtain  a  concentrated  acid,  a  solution  of  190 
pts.  sugar  of  lead  in  twice  that  quantity  of  boiling  water  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  49  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  its  own  or  a  double  quantity 
of  water,  the  liquid  decanted  from  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lead,  or 
strained  and  pressed  through  linen,  and  distilled  alone.  In  this  case,  the 
distillation  goes  on  much  more  easily,  and  there  is  but  little  chance  of 
contamination  with  sulphurous  acid  or  empyreumatic  products.  A  further 
portion  of  very  dilute  acid  may  be  obtained  by  washing  the  sulphate  of 
lead  and  distilling  the  wash-water.  (Runzler,  Br.  Arch,  3,  398;  8,  82; 
Antbon,  BepeH.  81,  240.) 

fi.  Distilled  vinegar  is  exposed  to  a  very  low  temperature,  so  that  the 
water  may  separate  from  it  by  congelation ;  the  concentrated  vinegar 
suffered  to  run  off;  and  the  same  treatment  repeated  several  times,  a 
lower  temperature  being  employed  at  each  repetition. 

7.  Distilled  vinegar  is  re-distilled  over  charcoal  powder;  the  very 
weak  acid  which  first  passes  over  received  alone;  and  the  concentrated 
acid  which  goes  over  afterwards  collected  in  a  separate  receiver.  (Lowitz.) 

2.  Bi/  the  combustion  of  Alcohol  in  contact  tcUh  Platinum-black, 
A  large  glass  case  having  a  gable  top,  contains  a  number  of  shallow  vessels 
of  glass,  porcelain,  or  wood,  so  arranged  as  to  be  distant  about  four  inches 
from  each  other  and  from  the  bottom.  £:ich  of  these  vessels  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  platinum-black,  a  line  in  thickness,  moistened  with  water, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  glass  case  is  placed  as  much  strong  spirit  or  brandy 
as  can  be  oxidized  by  the  air  within  the  case.  The  whole  is  exposed  to 
ordinary  daylight  or  sunshine,  the  temperature  kept  at  20^  to  30"^,  and 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol  promoted  by  hanging  up  a  few  sheets  of  bibu- 
lous paper  so  that  they  may  dip  into  it.  Oxidation  then  begins  in  a  few 
minutes;  the  platinum-black  becomes  heated;  the  acetic  acid  condenses 
on  the  glass  sides  of  the  case;  and  in  the  course  of  8  to  12  hours,  tho 
alcohol  is  completely  converted  into  acetic  acid^  which,  after  the  appa- 
ratus has  cooled  and  the  air  been  renewed,  may  be  replaced  by  fresh 
alcohol.  In  this  manner,  with  a  glass  case  of  the  capacity  of  12  cubic 
feet,  and  by  the  use  of  6  oz.  of  platinum-black,  1  pound  of  absolute 
alcohol,  or  3  pounds  of  brandy  may  be  converted  into  acetic  acid  in  a 
day.  (D5bereiner,  Schw.  63,  235).  But  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  conta- 
minated with  aldehyde  and  acetal  (p.  207.) 

3.  By  the  dry  distillcUion  of  Wood. — Channels  are  formed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  charcoal-kiln  (Kohlenmeiler),  through  which  the  con- 
densed vapours  of  the  imperfectly  burning  wood  may  run  off ;  or  wood 
is  placed  in  an  iron  vessel  and  heated  by  fire  applied  from  without  till  it 
chars;  or  wood  contained  in  a  still  built  up  in  brickwork  is  heated  by 
furnaces  till  it  is  converted  into  charcoal,  and  the  evolved  vapours 
condensed. 

The  Wood-Vinegar  thus  obtained,  which  requires  to  be  separated 
from  wood-tar,  is  treated  by  Mollerat  {Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  12,  205)  as 
follows  :  It  is  rectified,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  resin  and  more 
fixed  empyreumatic  oil  is  separated  and  remains  behind;  the  distillate 
is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potash  (or  quicklime);  sulphate  of  soda 
added  to  precipitate  the  lime ;  the  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  se- 
parated from  the  gypsum  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat  sufi&cient  to  decompose  the  empyreumatic  por- 
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tioDS,  but  not  the  acetlo  acid;  the  acetate  of  soda  purified  l>y  Jejolation  in 
water,  filtering,  and  crystallization  ;  and  lastly  the  purified  salt  distilled 
with  dilnte  sufphnric  acid.  —  Pajot-Descharmes  («/•  FAarm.  4,  327)  satu- 
rates the  rectified  wood-vinegar  with  milk  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime; 
eraporates  the  impure  acetate  of  lime  to  dryness;  roasts  it  pn  a  cast-iron 
plate  till  it  chars;  redissolves  it  in  water;  precipitates  the  lime  by  sul- 
phuric acid;  and  distils  the  liquid  after  decanting  it  from  the  gypst.m. 
—  Priickner  {J,pr,  Chem,  4,  21)  proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  excepting 
that,  after  roasting  the  acetate  of  lime  and  re-dissolving  it  in  water,  he  im- 
mediately distils  it  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  cast>iron  vessel.  —  According 
to  Stoltze  {AnUiiung  die  rohe Hdudurt sni reinigen  und zu  hentitxen,  n.  s.  w. 
Halle  and  Berlin,  1820),  charcoal-powder  removes  from  wood-vinegar 
only  the  more  strongly  resined  oil,  and  consequently  the  colour,  but  not 
the  pungent  taste  and  odour.  He  purifies  it  by  distillation,  continuing  the 
process  as  long  as  the  acid  passes  over  colourless,  and  by  digesting  the  distil- 
late with  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  with  a  mixture 
of  manganese  and  oil  of  vitriol,  or  with  manganese,  common  salt  and  oil  of 
vitriol  (whereupon,  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  sulphuric  acid,  or  chlorine,  the 
empyreumatic  oil  is  further  resinized,  and  thereby  rendered  more  easy  of 
absorption  by  the  charcoal),  and  by  a  second  distillation  over  charcoal. 
Concentrated  vinegar  prepared  from  wood-vinegar  often  has  but  a  very 
slight  empyreumatic  odour,  but  immediately  acquires  a  dark  colour  on 
being  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol.  (Stockhardt,  If.  Br,  Arch.  38,  1 5).  — 
^  Volokel  {Ann,  Pharm.  82,  49;  abst.  Chem,  Soc.  Qu,  J.  5,  274)  satu- 
rates the  crude  wood-vinegar  with  lime,  whereupon  part  of  the  resinous 
impurities  separate  out;  evaporates  the  clarified  liquid  to  half  its  bulk; 
then  adds  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  decided 
acid  reaction  after  cooling  (from  4  to  6  pounds  of  acid  to  150  litres  or 
33  gallons  of  the  wood-vmegarV  which  causes  the  dissolved  resins  to 
separate  and  rise  to  the  top  ot  the  liquid,  so  that  they  may  bo  easily 
skimmed  ofi",  and  likewise  decomposes  the  lime- compounds  of  creosote 
and  other  volatile  substances,  whicb  may  then  be  expelled  by  further 
evaporation.  He  then  further  evaporates  the  solution,  and  carefully  dries 
the  residue  on  cast-iron  plates  till  it  becomes  nearly  or  quite  inodorous; 
when  thoroughly  dried,  it  has  a  dirty  brown  colour.  To  obtain  the  acid 
from  this  purified  acetate  of  lime,  it  is  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(from  90  to  95  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  20*  B.  or  sp.  gr.  1*16  to 
100  pts.  acetate  of  lime).  The  salt  dissolves  in  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  dark-coloured  liouid  from  which  a  quantity  of  resin  separates. 
As  the  whole  mass  is  liquid,  the  heat  difinses  through  it  easily;  and  as 
the  acetic  acid  passes  over  between  100^  and  120^,  and  the  acetate  of 
lime  has  already  been  exposed  to  a  drying  temperature,  the  distilled  acid 
is  but  very  slightly  contaminated  with  empyreumatic  products.  It  is 
also  perfectly  colourless,  and  if  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  not  been  added 
in  excess,  gives  but  a  slight  cloud  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  resin 
should  be  skimmed  off  as  much  as  possible  before  distillation,  to  prevent 
spirting.  The  acid  obtained  by  this  process  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'058  to 
1*061,  equivalent  to  20°  B.  As,  however,  acetic  acid  of  this  degree  of 
concentration  is  rarely  required,  and  a  somewhat  weaker  acid  may  be 
distilled  off  with  greater  facility,  it  is  better  to  add  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  either  before  or  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation.  A  good  pro- 
portion is:  100  pts.  acetate  of  lime,  90  to  95  pts.  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
25  water;  this  gives  from  95  to  100  pts.  of  acetic  aoid  of  7""  B.,  or  sp.  gr, 
1*105.     In  this  manner,  150  litres  of  wood-vinegar  yield  60  lbs.  of  acetic 
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acid  of  this  strength,  The  acid  thus  ohtained  way  be  still  further  purified 
by  mixing  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  distilling 
again.  The  acid  which  passes  over  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  free  from 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  still  retains  ^  slight  eropyreumatio  odour.  But 
even  this  may  be  removed  by  distilling  it  with  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  instead  of  carbonate  of  soda.  —  The  use  of  hydrochloric 
acid  instead  of  sulphuric  in  the  decomposition  of  the  acetate  of  lime, 
has  this  great  advantage,  that  the  presence  of  resins,  colouring  matter, 
&o.  does  no  harm,  provided  the  acetate  has  been  sufficiently  heated  to 
drive  off  all  free  volatile  substances.  When,  on  the  contrary,  sulphuric 
acid  is  used,  the  acetic  acid  always  has  a  bad  odour,  is  saturated  with 
sulphurous  acid,  and  contaminated  by  various  products  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  resins  at  a  high  temperature.  Moreover,  the  sul  • 
phate  of  lime  forms  a  hard  crust  at  the  bottom  of  the  still ;  the  last 
portions  of  acid  are  often  turbid  from  the  presence  of  separated  sulphur; 
and  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  becomes  perceptible,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  to  sulphidb  of  calcium 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  from  this  cause,  cast-iron  stills  soon  become 
corroded.  —  The  same  process  may  also  be  applied  to  the  preparation  of 
pure  acetic  acid  from  brandy-vinegar.  As,  however,  the  acetate  of  lime 
formed  with  the  latter  is  less  contaminated  with  foreign  matter  than  that 
formed  from  wood-vinegar,  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
required  to  decompose  it,  viz.  about  130  pts.  of  acid  to  100  pts,  of  the 
lime-salt.  T 

Preparation  of  Glacial  Acetic  Add,  1.  An  intimate  mixture  of  at 
least  49  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  98  pts.  dry  pulverized  acetate  of  potash, 
or  82  dry  acetate  of  soda,  or  79  dry  acetate  of  lime,  or  163  dry  acetate 
of  lead^  IS  distilled  at  a  very  gentle  heat: 

ORSKO*  +  HO,SO»  -  C*H*0*  +  KO,SO». 

The  49  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  replaced  by  136  pts.,  or  rather  by  a  con- 
siderably larger  quantity,  of  fused  and  finely  pounded  bisulphate  of 
potash,  which  must  be  mixed  as  intimately  as  possible  with  the  acetate: 

C*H8K0*  +  KO,HO,2SOB  «  C5*H*0«  +  2(K0,S0»). 

The  four  acetates  must  be  dried  by  exposure  to  a  gi-adually  increasing 
heat,  and  stirred  all  the  while.  As,  however,  the  acetate  of  lead  may  by 
this  treatment  be  deprived  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetic  acid, 
Berzelius  recommends  that  it  be  dried  by  placing  it  in  the  state  of  powder 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  for  36  hours,  or  exposing  it  to  the  air  for  a 
longer  time  at  30°  or  40°,  and  afterwards  heated  in  the  air  for  an  hour  to 
100"^,  at  which  temperature  no  fusion  takes  place.  Mitscherlich,  on  the 
contrary  (Lehrb,  2, 134),  heats  the  acetate  of  lead  gently  and  continuously, 
stirring  constantly  till  it  is  converted  into  a  dry  powder.  —  The  oil 
•of  vitriol  must  be  previously  freed  from  excess  of  water  by  boiling, 
(Berzelius.) 

Stahl  distilled  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  with  2  pts,  acetate  of  potash; 
Westendorf,  with  2  pts.  acetate  of  soda ;  Lowitz,  with  J  pt.  acetate  of 
soda.  —  To  3  pts.  acetate  of  soda,  Lowitz  also  recommends  8  pts.  bisul- 
phate of  potash. 

With  acetate  of  soda  a  large  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  required,  viz, 
101  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  to  82  pts.  acetate  of  soda;  otherwise  only  part  of 
the  acetic  acid  is  separated,  and  the  distillate  is  contaminated  with  sul- 
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pliurous  acid  and  acetone.  The  Heat  which  the  oil  of  vitriol  prodnces 
with  the  acetate  of  soda  is  sufficient  to  driye  over  -{-  of  the  acetic  acid, 
withoat  any  application  of  heat  from  without.  The  mixture  is  then 
gradually  heated  over  an  open  fire;  the  distillation  is  complete  by  the 
time  the  whole  mass  is  fused.  A  weaker  acid  passes  over  at  first,  and 
afterwards  the  strongest  acid,  having  a  density  of  1*062  at  16°.  The 
distillate  amounts  to  |  of  the  acetate  of  soda.  If  the  oil  of  vitriol 
contains  nitric  acid,  red  fumes  pass  over  at  first;  these  however  do  do 
harm,  as  they  are  not  absorbed  by  the  acetic  acid.  (Sebi]]e-Auger.) 

With  acetate  of  lead  no  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  required;  a  slight 
excess  of  the  latter  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid,  bat 
prevents  that  of  acetone. 

Acetate  of  lead  well  dried  and  pulverized  is  introduced  into  a  tubu- 
lated retort  or  into  a  glass  or  eartlien  still,  and  oil  of  vitriol  added  in 
successive  portions,  the  vessel  being  well  cooled  from  without  by  cold 
water  to  prevent  the  mass  from  getting  too  hot;  the  mixture  is  then 
well  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  or  according  to  Mohr's  recommendation,  it 
is  left  to  itself  for  24  hours,  so  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  may  dififuse  itself 
uniformly  through  the  powders.  The  retort  is  connected  with  a  dry 
receiver,  —  or  the  fiask,  by  means  of  a  cork  or  a  caoutchouc  joint,  with  a 
long  tube  which  first  goes  upwards  and  then  slowly  downwards  {App. 
51)  and  leads  into  a  simple  cooled  receiver.  The  distillation  is  per- 
formed in  a  bath  of  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  by  very 
careful  heating  in  the  sand-bath. 

To  obtain  glacial  acetic  acid  from  sugar  of  lead  by  means  of  bisul- 
pliate  of  potash,  HO,SO'  +  KO,SO',  the  latter  must  first  be  freed  from 
excess  of  water  by  heating  it  till  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  tranquil 
fusion;  pulverized  very  finely  after  cooling;  137*2  pts.  (1  At.),  or  better 
an  excess  of  it,  very  intimately  mixed  with  163  pts.  (1  At.),  of  dehy- 
drated acetate  of  lead;  and  the  mixture  carefully  heated  in  a  distillatory 
apparatus.  In  this  manner,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  a  drier  state  than  by 
the  use  of  oil  of  vitriol.  (Mitscherlich.)  —  Brandenburgh  took  2  pts.  of 
dry  acetic  of  lead  to  5  pts.  bisulphate  of  potash. 

2.  By  distilling  acetate  of  potash  alone.  —  When  an  excess  of  acetic 
acid,  not  too  dilute,  is  mixed  with  monoacetate  of  potash  and  distilled, 
a  more  dilute  acid  passes  over  and  biacetate  of  potash  remains;  and 
this,  when  exposed  to  a  heat  rising  from  200^  to  300°,  gives  off  the 
glacial  acetic  acid,  which  may  be  collected  in  a  separate  receiver.  The 
heat  must  not  be  sufiTered  to  rise  above  300°;  otherwise  a  pale  rose- 
coloured  distillate  will  be  obtained,  containing  acetone  and  empyreumatic 
oil.  The  distillate  thus  obtained  is  rectified,  the  first  and  last  portions 
which  pass  over  being  rejected;  the  middle  portion  is  glacial  acetic  acid. 
—  The  monoacetate  of  potash  in  the  retort  may  be  repeatedly  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  (Melaena,  Compt.  rend,  19,  611;  also  J.  pr,  O/iem. 
33,  419.) 

3.  By  distilling  crystallized  neutral  cupric  acetate,  or  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  dry  acetate  of  lead  and  effloresced  blue  vitriol.  (Lauragais): 
SpirittL$  JSruginis  s.  Veneris.  Water  passes  over  first,  then  tolerably  pure 
glacial  acetic  acid,  mixed,  however,  towards  the  end,  with  a  continually 
increasing  quantity  of  acetone.  The  distillate  obtained  in  the  middle  of 
the  process  must  be  freed  by  rectification  from  copper  mechanically 
carried  over  {m  the  form  of  cuprous  acetate  %). 

4.  By  moistening  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal-powder  in  a  retort  with 
a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  vinegar,  and  distilling  with  a  fresh 
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receiver.  —  The  first  portion  of  the  distillate  is  very  weak,  the  last 
strong  acetic  acid.  If  the  latter  be  redistilled  from  fresh  charcoal- 
powder,  the  first  portion  which  passes  over  is  chieflj  water,  bat  the 
subsequent  portion  consists  of  a  stronger  acid,  which  by  repeated  frac- 
tional distillation  may  be  brought  to  the  state  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  (Lowitz.) 
This  process  succeeds  also  without  charcoal-powder,  inasmuch  as  even 
then  the  weakest  acid  goes  over  at  the  beginning,  and  the  strongest  at 
the  end  of  the  distillation.  Distilled  vinegar  or  wood-vinegar  is  brought 
to  a  strength  of  20  per  cent,  acid  by  distillation  from  effloresced  Glauber's 
saJt;  this  liquid  distilled  alone  to  half  its  bulk;  the  weak  distillate  set 
aside;  and  the  remainder  distilled  nearly  to  dryness.  The  acid  thus 
obtained  has  already  a  strength  corresponding  to  10*656  Bm.  at  10°,  and 
yields  by  fractional  distillation  a  liquid  whose  density  gradually  rises  to 
10*7 7... .11*3  Bm.;  by  frequently  changing  the  receiveri  successive  distil- 
lates are  obtained,  continually  increasing  in  strength,  and  more  inclined 
to  deposit  crystals  of  glacial  acetic  acid  oy  cooling.  (S6bille- Auger.) 

Impuriiies  in  Acetic  Acid. 

Concentrated  vinegar  may  be  contaminated  with  sulphurous  aeid 
(proceeding  from  the  decomposition  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
overheating,  and  recognizable  by  its  odour,  as  well  as  by  the  method 
indicated  at  page  172,  voL  II.);  with  sulphuric  <icid;  with  hydrochloric 
acid  (if  tho  acetate  of  potash  or  soda  used  contained  chloride  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium);  with  nitric  cLcid  (if  the  oil  of  vitriol  used  contained 
that  substance);  with  acetate  or  sulphate  of  potash^  soda,  lime,  or  ogeide 
of  lead.  —  The  vinegar  may  be  freed  from  all  these  substances  by  a 
second  distillation  with  a  small  quantity  of  pure  acetate  of  soda;  when 
sulphurous  acid  is  present,  however,  the  vinegar  must  be  previously  left 
for  8ome  time  in  contact  with  finely  pounded  peroxide  of  manganese  or 
lead,  till  it  no  longer  exhibits  the  reactions  of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  same  impurities  may  be  present  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  In  this 
case  also  the  nitric  acid  may  arise  from  the  use  of  bisulphate  of  potash 
obtained  as  a  residue  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  inasmuch  as  this 
residue  often  contains  undecomposed  nitre.  The  mode  of  purification  is 
the  same.  —  Glacial  acetic  acid  may  also  contain  acetone  and  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  produced  by  over  heating,  these  impurities  being  especially 
abundant  when  the  acetic  acid  has  been  prepared  from  acetate  of  copper. 
These  bodies  impart  to  the  acid  their  own  peculiar  odour.  They  may, 
for  the  most  part,  be  separated  by  allowing  the  glacial  acetic  acid  to 
freeze,  and  the  mother-liquor  in  which  they  remain  to  drop  out.  —  Lastly, 
the  /rlacial  acetic  acid  may  likewise  contain  excess  of  water,  in  which 
case  it  will  solidify  but  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  on  exposure  to  cold,  not 
even  if  the  vessel  be  opened  and  shaken.  If  any  portion  has  solidified, 
it  is  separated  from  that  which  still  remains  liquid,  and  the  latter  distilled 
by  S^bille- Auger's  method,  the  receiver  being  frequently  chan&ed, 
because  the  water  passes  over  chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  the  distillation, 
the  latter  portions  of  the  distillate  being  less  and  less  hydrated.  Mohr. 
{Ann.  Pharm.  31,  280)  distils  olT  ^  of  the  liquid,  and  observes  whether 
the  residue  solidifies  at  -i-  4°  on  opening  the  tubulus  of  the  retort;  if  this 
be  not  the  case,  he  distils  off  a  larger  quantity,  till  solidification  takes 
place.  The  whole  is  then  left  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  liquid  portion 
suffered  to  run  out  of  the  retort;  this  liquid,  if  again  subjected  to  partial 
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distillation,  jields  an  additional  quantity  of  the  crjrstalline  prodaet.  — 
Peres  '{Seher.  /.  2,  180)  proposed  to  dehydrate  acetic  acid  by  distillatioo 
with  oil  of  yitriol. 

ProperUes^  Glacial  acetic  acid  solidifies  below  +13*^  (Lowitz),  at  15° 
(Sebille- Auger)  in  anhydrous  crystalline  tables  and  prisms.  In  closed 
vessels,  it  remains  fluid  at  12%  and  does  not  crystallize  till  the  vessel  ia 
opened  and  shaken.  (Lowitz,  I.  10).  In  the  solid  state  it  has  a  sp*  gr« 
of  MOO  at  8*5^  (Persoz,  Ann.  Ghim,  Fhys.  63,  339).  The  acid  melts  at 
i-IG^  (Lowitz),  scarcely  at  -f22*5^  (Mollerat),  to  a  thin  transparent 
and  colourless  liquid.  The  sp.  gr.  of  this  liquid  is,  according  to  Mollerat, 
1-063;  according  to  Persoz,  1-065  at  W\  according  to  Mohr,  10635  at 
15°;  and  according  to  Sebille- Auger,  who  appears  to  have  examined  the 
most  concentrated  and  therefore  the  lightest  acid,  it  is  1*0622  at  16'; 
according  to  Kopp  {Pogg.  72,  1),  it  is  108005  at  0%  It  boils  at  119"* 
(S6bille- Auger),  at  117*3^  (Kopp).  The  tension  of  its  vapour  is  equi- 
valent to  7*7mm.  at  15**,  to  14*5mm.  at  22°,  and  23mm.  at  32"*. 
(fiineskXiy  N,  Ann.  Ckim,  Phys.  18,  226).  The  vapour-density  exhibite 
the  anomaly  described  at  page  54,  vol.  VII.,  vit^  that  for  temperatures 
considerably  above  the  boiliug  point,  it  corresponds  to  that  of  a  diatomic 
gas,  but  near  the  boiling  poiut,  to  that  of  a  |-atom  gas. 

If  into  a  Toricellian  vacuum  formed  in  a  large  bulb  at  the  end  of  a 
long  tube,  there  be  admitted  a  quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  not  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  space  with  saturated  vapour,  then  at  20°,  when  the  tension 
=  4mm.,  the  vapour-^iensity  (reduced  to  0^  and  to  0'76m.  pressure)  is 
equal  to  3*74;  and  if  the  tension  ^=  10mm.  the  vapour-density  =  3*96 
[so  that,  at  this  low  temperature,  acetic  acid  vapour  is  almost  a  mouatomio 
gas]  ;  at  30°,  and  6mm.  tension,  the  vapour-density  is  3  60.  (Bineau.) 

Glacial  acetic  acid  has  a  pungent  sour  taste  and  smell,  and  acts  as  an 
acrid  poison.  It  does  not  redden  UtmuB-paper  per  se,  bat  veiy  strongly 
on  the  addition  of  water.  (Pelouze.) 

Calculation,  according  to  Gay-Lassac  &  Th^nard,  and  Bendhis. 

4  C 24     ....     4000 

4  H 4     ....      6-67 

4  0 32     ....     53-33 

C^H^O-^   60    ....  10000 

According  to  the  radical -theory.  Acetyl  =  Ac=C*H*  with  30  forma 
Acetylie  acid  or  hypothetically  anhydrous  acetic  acid  =  OH'CsAcO'; 
and  this,  with  1  At.  basic  water,  forms  Hydroited  Acetylie  cucUl  or  Glacial 
Acetic  flk»d=iHO,C*H>0»=HO,AcO».  According  to  this  formula,  the 
atomic  weight  of  acetylie  acid  is  (24C  +  3H-f-270)=5l,  and  100  pts. 
glacial  acetic  acid  contain  85  pts.  hypothetically  anhydrous  noetic  acid  and 
15  pts.  basic  water.  ^T  Kolbe  {Ann.  Pharm.  75,  211,)  regards  acetic 
acid  as  a  copulated  compound  containing  methyl  and  oxalic  acid, 
=  HO,(C'H»),C»0».  —  According  to  Williamson  and  Oerhardt  (VII,  19, 

201)  glacial  acetic  acid  is     wj     (0,  or  the  hydrated  oxide  of  a  radical, 

C«H»0  (called  Othyl  by  Williamson,  and  Acetyl  by  Gerhardt),  formed 
from  ethyl,  CH»,  by  the  substitution  of  I  At.  O  for  2  At.  H.  The 
anhydrous  acid  (which  Gmelin  calls  hypothetically  anhydrous,  but  which 
has  lately  been  obtained  by  Gerhardt),  is  according  to  the  same  view, 

SllSlOi  vid.  pp.  201.  T 
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Decompcntums,  — >  1.  The  yapoar  of  acetic  acid  passed  tbroagb  a  red- 
hot  tabe  undergoes  bat  very  slight  decomposition;  but  in  presence  of 
carbon  or  metals,  it  is  completely  resolred  into  carbonic  acid,  marsh-gas, 
empyreamatic  oil,  and  acetone.  —  When  the  vapour  of  glaciid  acetic  acid 
is  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube,  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  passes 
over  undecomposed,  but  acquires  a  brownish  colour  and  empyreumatie 
odour,  and  evolves  but  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  marsh-gas; 
if  an  iron  tube  be  used,  the  glacial  acetic  acid  is  completely  resolved  into 
1  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  and  S  vol.  marsh-gas,  and  the  inner  sur£ftce  of 
the  tube  becomes  coated  with  yellow  ferric  oxide.  (Trommsdorff.)  [The 
carbonic  acid  and  marsh-gas  should  be  produced  in  equal  volumes: 

C*H«0<  =  2C09  +  C»H«  5 

but  since,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  con** 
verted  into  carbonic  oxide,  the  proportion  of  combustible  gas  actually 
obtained  is  greater.]  —  Concentrated  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*0635  T con- 
taining 54  p.  o.  of  glacial  acid^  passed  five  times  through  a  rea-hot 
porcelain  tube,  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
becomes  empyreumatie,  brownish,  and  much  weaker;  but  if  the  tube  be 
filled  with  charcoal,  the  acid,  even  at  its  first  passage,  is  completely 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  water.  (Chenevix.) 
-» Strong  acetic  acid  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through  a  tube  of 
porcelain  or  iron  filled  with  charcoal  and  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat,  is 
completely  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  combustible  gases,  and  a  liquid 
eonsisting  merely  of  water  and  pure  acetone,  which  latter  rises  for  the 
most  part  to  the  surface  on  saturating  the  water  with  chloride  of  calcium; 
if  the  tube  be  somewhat  more  strongly  heated,  no  acetone  is  obtained 
but  only  combustible  gases  (Liebig  &  relouze,  Ann,  Pharm,  19,  296): 

2C<H<0*  «  C>H«0>  +  2HO  +  2C0«. 

Spongy  platinum  in  the  tube  decomposes  the  acetic  acid  vapour,  even  at 
a  moderate  heat;  pumice-stone  does  not.  At  a  higher  temperature, 
however,  decomposition  is  effected  by  pumice-stone  as  well  as  by  pla- 
tinum, but  the  gases  then  evolved  are  totally  different  from  those  which 
are  produced  under  the  influence  of  platinum  at  a  lower  temperature, 
(Reiset  &  Millon,  If,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhyg.  8,  290.)  —  IT  According  to 
Berthelot  (IT,  Ann,  Chim,  JPhys.  33,  295),  acetic  acid  vapour  passed 
through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  filled  with  pumice-stone  is  but  partially 
decomposed,  the  greater  part  remaining  unstltered.  The  decomposition- 
products  collected  as  completely  as  possible  in  a  series  of  connected 
vessels  cooled  and  partly  filled  with  water,  nitric  acid,  or  potash,  were 
found  to  consist  of  naphthalin,  a  small  Quantity  of  phenol,  benzol  (con- 
verted by  the  nitric  acid  into  nitrobenzol),  acetone,  a  peculiar  yellowish 
white  solid  substance,  and  a  brownish  red  solid  having  an  odour  of  musk. 
The  odour  of  the  escaping  gases  resembled  that  of  sea^fish,  aad  was  like- 
wise empyreumatie;  the  gases  contained  carbonic  acid.  IT 

2.  Glacial  acetic  acid  heated  in  the  air  to  its  boiling  point,  and  set  on 
fire,  bums  with  a  very  dull  blue  flame. 

For  the  decomposition  of  acetic  acid  bj  electrolytic  action,  nid,  VIJ.  247. 

For  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  aeedo  acid  eontained  in  enide  vinegar, 
vid.  Acetic  Fnrmeniation, 

8.  Dry  chlorine  gas,  confined  in  a  bottle  together  with  glacial  aostic 
acid,  does  not  act  upon  it  in  the  dark  and  but  slowly  in  diffused  daylig^lii^! 

u  2 
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bnt  quickly  in  sunshine,  so  tbat  on  hot  days  the  reaction  sometimes 
in  the  beginning  amonnts  to  an  explosion,  and  on  opening  the  bottle  the 
resulting  hydrochloric  acid  rushes  out  with  force.  If  no  explosion  takes 
place,  white  fumes  are  formed  which  condense  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  liquid; — also  a  large  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  smelling  of  phosgene  and  producing  turbidity  in  lime- 
water,  an  effect  which  may  be  attributed  either  to  the  phosgene  or  to 
carbonic  acid; — oxalic  add  and  tercfdoracetic  acid,  G'Ol'H,OS  crystallized 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel; — an  uncrystallizable  acid,  produced  in  parti- 
cular abundance  when  the  glacial  acetic  acid  is  in  excess  [chloracetio 
acid  ?]  —  sometimes  also  an  oil  resembling  Dutch  liquid,  but  different 
from  that  body  and  ulso  from  chloroform.  This  substance  is  most  abund- 
antly formed  when  the  acetic  acid  is  in  excess,  and  the  vessel  is  exposed 
to  feeble  daylieht;  it  partly  separates  on  mixing  the  whole  liquid  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  partly  obtained  when  the  liquid  thns  neutralized 
is  subjected  to  psu^ial  distillation,  the  oil  then  passing  over  first.  (Dumas, 
Ann.  Chim.  Pkys,  73,  75;  also  Ann,  F?tarm.  32,  106 ;  also  J.  pr.  Ckem, 
17,  202.)  —  If  the  dry  chlorine  acts  only  in  diffused  daylight,  chloracetio 
acid,  C*C1H',0*,  is  produced    (Leblanc,  N,  Ann,  Ckim.  FkyB,  10,  212.) 

Concentrated  acetic  acid,  through  which  chlorine  ffas  has  been  passed 
for  some  hours,  gives  off  when  distilled  a  strongly  smelling  vapour,  which 
attacks  the  eyes  painfully ;  besides  this,  nothing  pnsses  over  but  chlorine 
and  acetic  acid;  no  succinic  acid  is  formed.  (Liebig,  Pogg,  1 5,  570.)  — 
Glacial  acetic  acid  exposed  to  sunshine  in  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine, 
produces  a  white  fume  which  condenses  in  the  form  of  an  oil  and  in 
crystals;  it  likewise  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
and  a  large  quantity  of  phosgene,  and  the  residual  liquid  contains  hydro- 
chloric acid,  acetic  acid,  and  an  oily  substance.  (Matteucci,  BM,  umv. 
50,  134.)  —  Chloride  of  lime  distilled  with  an  equal  weight  of  acetate  of 
lime  yields  a  larffe  quantity  of  chloroform  (Bonnet,  VII,  343);  so  like- 
wise does  chloride  of  lime  or  hypochlorite  of  soda  with  acetate  of  soda. 

(Bbttger,  Resch.  ibid.)  —  Respecting  the  reaction  of  wine-vinegar  with  chloride  of 
lime,  fnd,  Liebig,  Repert.  13,  280). 

4.  Bromine  dissolves  very  readily  in  acetic  acid,  and  decomposes  it 
slowly,  with  formation  of  hydrobromic  acid.  (Balard.)  It  acts  much 
less  strongly  than  chlorine,  and  forms  a  liquid  containing  bromine ;  some- 
times also  small  crystals  are  formed.  (Matteucci.)  —  Bromine  dissolves 
abundantly  and  without  decomposition  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of 
potash,  soda,  or  lime.  The  brown  solution  loses  its  colour  when  evaporated 
either  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  with  the  aid  of  heat,  giving  off  bromine, 
exhaling  the  odour  of  the  alkaline  hypobromites,  and  leaving  an  unde- 
composed  acetate.  (Cahours,  N.  Ann,  Pharm.  19,  485.)  —  Iodine  does 
not  act  upon  acetic  acid  even  in  sunshine. 

5.  Acetic  acid  boiled  with  aqueous  Iodic  or  Periodic  acid  yields  car- 
bonic acid,  water  and  iodine;  on  boiling  it  with  diperiodate  of  soda,  iodate 
and  formiate  of  soda  are  produced  (Benckiser,  Ann.  Pharm,  17,  258): 

C*H*0^  +  2(2NaO,I<y)  -  2(NaO,IO«)  +  2C2HNaO*  +  2HO. 

Free  iodic  acid  exerts  no  decomposing  action.  (Millon.)     Nitric  acid  is 
likewise  without  action  on  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*007.  (Darracq.) 

'    6.  A  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  (HI  of  Vitriol  blackens  when 
heated,  giving  off  carbonio  and  sulphurous  acid  gases  and  hydrated  acetic 
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acid.  (Berzelias,  Lehrh.)  —  Glaoial  acetic  acid  distils  off  undecomposed 
from  its  mixture  with  oil  of  vitriol  [?],  and  eveu  when  mixed  with  per- 
oxide of  manganese  and  salphurio  acid,  it  is  not  decomposed,  nor  does  it 
yield  formic  acid.  (Matteucci,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  52,  134.) 

7.  Acetic  acid  slowly  reduces  teroxide  of  gold,  without  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid.  (Pelletier.) 

CimibiTiaJUcns,  With  Water,  A  queous  Acetic  acid.  When  it  contains 
much  acid  it  is  called  ConcentrcUed  Vinegar;  when  more  dilute,  BUtilled 
Vinegar,  —  Preparation  (p.  284).  —  Glacial  acetic  acid  absorbs  water  from 
the  air.  It  mixes  with  water  without  much  evolution  of  heat  (Gehlen), 
but  the  act  of  mixture  is  accompanied  by  great  condensation.  (Mollerat.) 
Glacial  acetic  acid  precipitates  many  salts  completely  horn  their  aqueous 
solution,  by  abstracting  the  water.  In  this  manner  are  precipitated 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  mono-arseniate  of  lime,  and  the  sulphates  of 
magnesia,  cerous  oxide,  glucina,  yttria,  alumina,  uranic  oxide,  manganous 
oxide,  zinc-oxide,  ferrous  oxide,  cobalt-oxide  and  nickel-oxide.  But  tbe 
sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium 
are  not  precipitated;  neither  are  the  majority  of  nitrates;  but  the  nitrates 
of  zinc,  cobalt  and  nickel,  are  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  (Persoz,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  63,  443.)  —  Glacial  acetic  acid  heated 
with  sulphate  of  soda  deprives  it  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and 
separates  it  in  the  anhydrous  state;  on  the  other  band,  anhydrous  sul- 
phate of  soda  dissolved  in  hot  concentrated  acetic  acid  containing  5  per 
cent,  of  water,  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  combination  with  water  of 
crystallization.  (Sebille-Auger.) 


Percentage  of  Glacial  Acetic  acid  in 
According  to  Mohr  {Awn,  Pharm,  31 »  284.) 


the  Agueoue  acid, 
[At  what  temperature 


?] 


Sp.  gr. 
1  027 
1*026 
1025 
1024 
1-023 
1*022 
I  020 
1*018 
1-017 
1*016 
1015 
1*013 
1012 
1*010 
I  008 
1007 
1*005 
1*004 
1002 
1001 

According  to  this  table,  an  acid  of  79  —  80  p.  c.  bas  the  greatest 
speciBc  gravity;  but  between  90  and  76  there  is  but  very  little 
variation. 

Mollerat  and  Ad.  van  Toom  {J,  pr.  Chem.  6,  171)  have  also  given 
tables  of  tbe  specific  gravities  of  acetic  acid  of  different  degrees  of  con- 
centration. 


Perc. 

Sp.  gr. 

Perc. 

Sp.  gr. 

Perc. 

Sp.  gr. 

Perc. 

Sp.  gr. 

Perc. 

100 

1*0635 

80 

10735 

60 

1*067 

40 

1*051 

20 

99 

1*0655 

79 

10735 

59 

1066 

39 

1*050 

19 

98 

10670 

78 

1*0732 

58 

1066 

38 

1*049 

18 

97 

1*0680 

77 

1*0732 

57 

1  065 

37 

1*048 

17 

96 

10690 

76 

10730 

56 

1*064 

36 

1*947 

16 

95 

1*0700 

75 

1*0720 

55 

1064 

35 

1*046 

15 

94 

1*0706 

74 

1*0720 

54 

1  063 

34 

1045 

14 

93 

1*0708 

73 

1*0720 

53 

1063 

33 

1*044 

13 

92 

10716 

72 

1*0710 

52 

1*062 

32 

1042 

12 

91 

1*0721 

71 

10710 

51 

1061 

31 

1*041 

11 

90 

1*0730  , 

70 

1*0700 

50 

1-060 

30 

1040 

10 

89 

1-0730  1 

69 

10700 

49 

1059 

29 

1*039 

9 

88 

10730 

68 

1*0700 

48 

1*058 

,  28 

1038 

8 

87 

10730  ! 

67 

1*0690 

47 

1056 

27 

1036 

7 

86 

107;^0 

66 

10690 

46 

1-055 

26 

1035 

6 

85 

10730 

65 

10680 

45 

1*055 

25 

1*034 

5 

84 

1*0730 

64 

1  0680 

44 

1054 

24 

1*033 

4 

83 

1*0730 

63 

1-0680 

43 

1053 

23 

1032 

3 

82 

1-0730 

62 

1-0670 

42 

1052 

22 

1-031 

2 

81 

1*0732 

61 

10670 

41 

1051 

21 

1*029 

1 
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According  to  MoUerat,  100  pts.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-063 
form  with  82 '25  pts.  of  water,  the  densest  mixture,  the  sp.  gr.  of  which  is 
1  '0791,  and  with  112*2  pts.  water,  a  mixture  whose  density  is  the  same  as 
that  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  viz.  1*063  ;  and  on  further  addition  of  water, 
the  density  is  still  further  diminished.  —  When  glacial  acetic  acid,  not 
quite  anhydrous  is  left  to  congeal  at —  4°,  and  the  mother- liquor  drained 
off  at  that  temperature,  the  liquid  so  obtained  is  HO,C*HH)*,  and  has  a 
density  of  1075.  (Berzelius,  Lehrh,) 

Strong  aqueous  acetic  acid  does  not  solidify  at  —  30° ;  from  the  more 
dilute  acid  the  water  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  —  The  more  concen- 
trated acid  exposed  in  the  piezometer  to  a  pressure  of  1100  atmospheres, 
crystallizes,  leaving  only  -^  in  the  liquid  state,  and  this  residual  liquid 
when  separated  from  the  crystallized  acid  [glacial  acetic  acid?]  exhibits 
but  a  slight  acid  reaction.  (Perkins,  Po^^.  9,554.)  —  The  aqueous  acid 
boils  above  1 00°,  and  exhibits  the  taste  and  odour  of  acetic  acid,  but  in  a 
less  degree  in  proportion  to  its  dilution. 

Strong  vinegar  of  9°  or  10°  Bm.  dissolves,  at  a  boiling  heat,  a  tolerably 
large  quantity  of  photplwrus,  some  of  which  also  is  found  in  the  distillate. 
The  solution  deposits  part  of  the  phosphorus  as  it  cools,  becomes  very 
turbid  on  being  mixed  with  water,  smells  of  phosphorus  and  of  acetic 
acid,  and  fumes  in  the  air.  (Bendet,  J,  Pharm.  1,  169.) 

Strong  vinegar  dissolves  Borctcic  acid,  and  mixes  with  aqueous  Pho$' 
phorie,  Sulphuric,  Hydrochloric,  and  If  Uric  acid. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  unites  with  nitrous  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  producing 
compounds,  the  former  of  which  exhibits  the  blue  colour  of  nitrons  acid. 
On  distilling  acetate  of  soda  with  sulphate  of  nitric  oxide,  a  blue  distillate 
is  obtained.  —  Crystals  of  glacial  acetic  acid  placed  in  a  tube  through 
which  nitric  oxide  gas  is  passed,  assume  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  deliquesce 
to  a  blue  liquid,  solidifying  in  the  cold  to  crystalline  laminas,  which,  when 
immersed  in  water,  give  off  gas-bubbles,  and  move  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  jumps.  On  passing  nitric  oxide  gas  through  melted  glacial 
acetic  acid,  the  latter  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  continually  deepening  in 
intensity  and  resembling  that  of  nitric  acid ;  it  then  becomes  colourless, 
then  greenish,  afterwards  sky-blue,  and  lastly  almost  colourless  again. 
This  mixture  no  longer  crystallizes  at  -h  6^,  because  it  has  absorbed  too 
much  moisture  from  the  gas.  It  gives  off  scarcely  any  nitric  oxide  gas 
when  boiled,  but  a  large  quantity  on  being  mixed  witn  water ;  it  turns 
brown  when  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol.  —  If  the  crystals  of  glacial  acetio 
acid  over  which  the  nitrous  gas  is  passed  are  placed  in  an  open  boiler, 
they  quickly  deliquesce  to  a  dark  blue  liquid  which  gives  off  dark  red 
vapours  when  heated ;  and  these,  when  passed  into  a  cold  receiver,  con* 
dense  to  a  blue  liqpid  containing  nitrous  and  acetic  acid,  and  not  solidi- 
fying at —  12°.  The  colourless  residue  gives  off  dark  red  vapours  every 
time  that  it  is  heated;  but  even  after  long-continued  boihng,  it  still 
^retains  nitric  oxide.  (Reinsch,  «7.  p.  Chem.  28,  395.) 

Acetates.  —  Many  carbonates  are  not  decomposed  by  acetic  acid  in 
its  most  concentrated  state,  either  alone  or  on  the  addition  of  absolute 
alcohol ;  but  decomposition  takes  place  immediately  on  the  addition  of 
water.  -»-  Acetic  acia  in  its  most  concentrated  state  does  not  act  on  native 
carbonate  of  baryta  till  a  certain  quantity  of  water  has  been  added  to  it. 
(Berthollet,  StaU  Chim,  2,  50.)  —  Glacial  acetic  acid  and  its  mixture 
with  absolute  alcohol  do  not  decompose  carbonate  of  lime.  (Zeise, 
DitseHat.  1817;)  Unverdorben,  Pogg.   11,   551;  Pelouze,   Ann,    Chim. 
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Fhy$,  50,  314;  also  Pogg.  26,  843;  also  Ann.  Pkarm.  5,  268.)  —  The 
decomposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  bj  glacial  acetic  acid  does  not  take 
place  either  on  continued  boiling,  or  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  or  under 
a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres.  Lime  obtained  by  igniting  marble  disap- 
pears immediately  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  dissolving  as  acetate  of  lime  in  the 
excess  of  acid.  The  dry  carbonates  of  potash,  soda,  zinc,  and  lead,  are 
decomposed  pretty  quickly  by  glacial  acetic  acid ;  the  carbonates  of  baryta, 
strontia,  and  magnesia,  ywj  slowly;  but  as  soon  as  water  is  added,  the 
decomposition  becomes  violent.  A  mixture  of  1  vol.  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  several  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  does  not  decompose  either  of 
these  salts^  the  decomposition  only  taking  place  on  the  addition  of  con- 
siderable quantities  of  water.  If  then  such  an  alcoholic  mixture  be  passed 
up  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  standing  over  mercury, 
the  carbonate  of  potash  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  the 
alcohol,  without  decomposition,  aud  in  the  form  of  a  granular  powder. 
(Pelouze.) 

The  alkaline  monoacetates,  and  the  monoacetates  of  magnesia,  zino^ 
and  lead,  exhibit  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  (Morveau.)  Most  acetates 
when  subjected  to  dry  distillation  yield  acetone,  an  empyreumatic  oil 
(dumasin  =  mesitic  ether  =  G^'H^^O^),  and  carbonic  acid.  The  acetates 
of  the  fixed  alkalis,  when  carefully  aia tilled,  are  almost  wholly  resolved 
into  acetone  and  alkaline  carbonate,  but  if  rapidly  distilled,  they  also 
yield  empyreumatic  oil: 

2C*H>B»0*  -  2(BaO,CO>)  +  C»H»0». 

This  simple  decomposition  succeeds  best  on  carefully  heating  dry  acetate 
of  baryta;  the  acetone  which  passes  over  does  not  redden  litmus,  and  the 
residual  carbonate  of  baryta  contains  only  a  trace  of  charcoal.  If,  how- 
ever, the  heat  be  too  suddenly  applied,  a  certain  quantity  of  empyreu- 
matic oil  goes  over  with  the  acetoue,  and  charcoal  remains  m  the  residue, 
part  of  the  evolved  acetone  being  in  fact  decomposed  by  the  strong  heat 
into  this  oil  and  charcoal.  (Liebig,  Fogg,  24,  291.)  —  The  earths  and 
heavy  metallic  oxides,  having  less  affinity  for  acetic  acid,  allow  a  larger 
or  smaller  quantity  of  it  to  pass  over  un decomposed,  another  portion 
being  resolved  into  acetone  and  carbonic  acid,  and  if  the  heat  be  strong, 
also  into  empyreumatic  oil  and  charcoal;  moreover,  several  heavy 
metallic  oxides  are  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  with 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  residue  therefore  consists 
either  of  metal  or  oxide,  mixed  with  charcoal.  —  The  formation  of  acetone 
by  dry  distillation  is  characteristic  of  the  acetates  (and  of  the  citrates), 
inasmuch  as  no  other  salts  yield  that  product.  —  For  CheneTix'  tables  on  the 
behaviour  of  the  indiTidual  acetates  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation;  vid.  {Gilb.  32, 
179.)  —  All  acetates  mix^d  with  large  quantities  of  the  hydrate  of  a  fixed 
alkali,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  considerably  below  redness,  are  com- 
pletely resolved  into  marsh-gas  and  alkaline  carbonate.  (Persoz,  Dumas, 
Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  73,  92;  also  J.  pr.  Ohem.  21,  260)  : 

C«H»KO«  +  HO,KO  -  2(KO,CO»  +  CH^ 

Such  a  decomposition  takes  place  when  1  pt.  of  crystallized  acetate  of 
soda  is  heated  with  4  pts.  of  baryta  or  with  1  pt.  hydrate  of  potash  and 
3  pts  of  lime.  (Dumas.)  —  Acetate  of  potash  (and  probably  also  other 
fixed  alkaline  acetates)  mixed  with  arsenious  acid,  and  slowly  heated 
to  redness,  give  off  alkarsin,  together  with  other  products.  (Cadet, 
Bunsen.) 
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Assuming  that  the  essential  products  of  this  decomposition  are  merely 
alkarsin  and  carbonic  acid^  the  equation  will  be  : 

2C<H»KO<  +  A*0«  -  C^H'AsO  +  2(K0,C0«)  +  200=. 

Alkanin. 

[For  a  more  eiact  accottnt  of  this  decomposition,  vid.  Alkmrnn.']  —  Hence  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  given  acid  is  acetic  acid,  satorate  it  with  potash,  mix  with 
pulverized  arson ious  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  heat  the  residue  in  a 
test-tube.  If  acetic  acid  be  present,  alkarsin  will  be  formed,  and  may  be 
recognized  by  its  remarkable  odour.  (Bunsen.)  The  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  acetates,  especially  those  of  the  alkalis  and  earths,  decompose  by 
long  keeping,  with  formation  of  carbonates  and  fungi.  —  IT.  A  neutral 
solution  of  an  alkaline  acetate  left  to  stand  in  contact  with  putrefying 
animal  mucus,  putrid  liver,  solution  of  emulsin,  or  beer-yeast,  is  con- 
verted in  a  few  weeks  into  carbonate,  (Buchner,  Ann.  Fharm.  78,  203; 
Jahraher.  1851,  375.)  T.  —  Acetates  treated  with  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  give  out  the  odour  of  acetic  acid.  —  Acetates 
distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yield  a  distillate,  which,  when  agitated 
with  oxide  of  lead  at  oidinary  temperatures,  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction. 
(Liebig.)  —  All  neutral  acetates  dissolve  in  water,  and  most  of  them 
readily.  Solutions  of  ferric  salts  diluted  till  they  exhibit  a  pale  yellow 
tint,  are  coloured  reddish  yellow  by  solutions  of  the  neutral  acetates )  more 
concentrated  ferric  solutions  acquire  a  red-brown  colour,  which  however 
changes  again  to  the  original  yellow  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  On  boiling  the  mixture  of  an  alkaline  acetate  and  a 
ferric  or  chromic  salt,  the  iron  or  chromium  is  thrown  down  as  a  basic  salt 
of  the  sesquioxide.  —  The  aqueous  solutions  of  other  acetates  added  to 
mercurous  nitrate  or  silver-nitrate  throw  down  delicate  white  shining 
scales  of  mercurous  acetate  or  silver-acetate. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia. — a,  NetUraL — In  the  state  of  aqueous  solution: 
SfriritHs  MintUreri.  —  To  obtain  the  anhydrous  salt,  glacial  acetic  acid  or 
the  acid  salt  heated  till  it  melts  is  saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas. 
(Liebig,  Chim,  org.)  —  Strong  vinegar  and  strong  ammonia  produce  great 
heat  when  mixed.  (Geiseler,  N.  Br,  Arch.  1 1,  240.)  —  This  salt  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  in  the  crystalline  state,  because,  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
evaporated,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  is  converted  into  the  acid  salt.  Thom- 
son, {Ann.  Phil.  14,  145),  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  stron^^ 
acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
obtained  thin  prisms  which  reddened  litmus  but  feebly.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  this  salt  obtained  by  saturating  aqueous  acetic  acid  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  or  pure  ammonia,  is  transparent  and  colourless;  has 
a  peculiar  odour  and  a  cooling  pungent  taste;  becomes  alkaline  when  kept 
in  the  dilute  state,  the  acetic  acid  being  decomposed  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  formed  together  with  flocculent  matter;  and  is  converted  by  heat 
into  a  solution  of  o.  —  Chlorine  decomposes  part  of  the  ammonia,  with 
formation  of  sal-ammoniac  (L.  A.  Buckner,  ReperU  64,  13.)  When  the 
aqueous  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  in  sunshine  in  a  shallow  dish  placed 
under  a  bell-jar,  it  becomes  syrupy  without  turning  sour;  and  if  after- 
wards mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  it 
becomes  heated,  and  forms  so  thick  a  fixture,  from  separation  of  acetate 
of  lime,  that  it  does  not  run  out  when  the  vessel  is  inverted.  (Brendecke, 
Repert.  55,  321.)  ^[Respecting  the  preparation  of  Sp.  Mtndereri,  vid.  especially 
Mohr.  {Attn.  Pkarm.  31,  277.)]  —  ^^^  ^^^  i^  soluble  in  alcohol. 
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IT  From  the  gummy  liquid  formed  on  agitating  a  solDtion  of  acetate 
of  ammonia  with  recently  precipitated  and  still  moist  mercuric  oxide. 
Hirzel  {ZeitcJir,  Pharm.  1851,  2;  Jahresber.  1851,  437)  obtained  crystals 
which,  when  recrystallized  by  spontaneous  eyaporation  of  their  solution 
in  cold  water,  yielded  transparent,  colourless,  rectangular  tables,  having 
the  composition  C*H'(NH*)0*,HgO.  They  were  very  soluble  in  water, 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  smelt  of  acetic  acid,  and  decomposed  gradu- 
ally on  exposure  to  the  air. 

h.  Acid.  —  1.  A  dry  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  with  an  equal  weight 
of  acetate  of  potash  or  lime  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated,  and  yields 
the  acid  salt  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  sublimate.  When  the  saturated 
solution  of  this  mixture  is  kept  in  a  well-closed  bottle,  long  needles 
separate  from  it.  fBerzelius,  Lehrh,  —  2.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
neutral  salt  gives  on  ammonia  when  evaporated,  turns  acid,  and  finally 
solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  on  cooling.  The  crystals  fuse  at  76'',  and 
sublime  undecomposed  at  121°.  They  redden  litmus  and  deliquesce  in 
the  air.  (Lassone,  CrelL  J.  5,  71.)  This  salt  probably  contains  2  At. 
acid,  corresponding  to  the  potash  and  soda-salt. 

Acetate  op  Potash,  a,  NeutraL  —  Foliated  Earth  of  Tartar,  Gebidtterte 
Weifuteinerde,  Bldttererde,  unederdergeitelUer  Weiruteinf  Terra  foliata  Tartaric 
Arcanum  Tartaric  Tartarus  regeneratut. 

Preparation.  1.  By  neutralizing  carbonate  of  potash  with  acetic 
acid  evolved  from  an  acetate  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating.  —  If 
instead  of  acetic  acid  thus  prepared,  we  use  distilled  vinegar  containing 
more  or  less  matter  (extractive  or  gummy  ?)  which  is  browned  by  pot- 
ash, the  mixture  must  be  evaporated  with  continual  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  so  that  the  potash  may  never  be  in  excess  from  evaporation  of  the 
acetic  acid,  as  that  would  cause  browning;  —  or  the  mixture  may  be  evapo- 
rated without  this  precaution;  the  concentrated  liquid  decolorized  by 
boiling  with  charcoal-powder;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness, 
after  being  neutralized,  if  necessary,  with  strong  acetic  acid;  — or  the 
mixture  may  be  immediately  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  brown  saline 
mass  fused,  either  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  one-tenth  of  its  weight 
of  charcoal-powder;  the  fused  mass  dissolved;  the  liquid  filtered;  any 
carbonate  of  potash  that  may  have  been  reproduced,  neutralized  with  strong 
acetic  acid;  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  If  the  acetic  acid 
has  been  neutralized,  not  with  carbonate  of  potash  prepared  from  the 
tartrate,  but  with  pearl-ash,  the  resulting  acetate  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  sometimes  also  sulphate  of 
potash. 

2.  By  precipitating  an  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
with  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  potash  in  equivalent  proportion,  separating 
the  last  traces  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  dryness.  —  Carbonate  of  potash,  especially  that  which  is  pre- 
pared from  cream  of  tartar,  is  preferable  to  the  sulphate  for  this  purpose, 
it  must  be  added,  cold  or  gently  warmed,  to  the  lead  solution,  till  the 
mixture  slightly  reddens  turmeric  paper;  the  liquid  filtered  after  several 
hours;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  it  for  ten  minutes;  the 
liquid,  which  thereby  oecomes  brownish,  heated  till  black  flakes  separate 
from  it,  then  aciduuited  with  somewhat  concentrated  vinegar,  digested 
for  a  while,  and  lastly  filtered  and  evaporated.  (Wackenroder,  ^,  £r^ 
Arch.  15,  171.) 
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When  acetate  of  lead  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  pciashy  the  sul- 
phate of  lead  carries  down  with  it  a  qaaotitj  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
greater  as  the  mixture  is  colder  and  more  concentrated;  and  if  eqaivalent 
quantities  are  used  (IdO  pts.  acetate  of  lead  to  87'2  sulphate  of  potash), 
a  large  quantity  of  undecomposed  sngar  of  lead  remains  in  the  liquid. 
As  this  inconvenience  is  to  be  avoided  only  by  the  use  of  iaige  quan* 
tities  of  water,  and  by  several  hours'  boiling,  it  is  better  to  use  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  potash.  To  a  boiling  solution  of  IdO  pts.  acetate 
of  lead  in  a  fourfold  quantity  of  water,  add  150  pts.  sulphate  of  potash 
dissolved  in  a  sixfold  quantity  of  water;  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
decant,  filter,  wash  well  with  boiling  water,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  ^  of 
its  bulk;  remove  the  remaining  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  concen- 
trate the  filtrate  so  feir  that  the  sulphate  of  potash  may  crystallize 
out  on  cooling;  and  evaporate  to  dryness  the  liquid  decanted  therefrom. 
(Trommsdorff,  Taachenb.  1825,  1.)  —  The  same  process  had  been  pre- 
viously recommended  by  Pontet.  (J.  Fharm.  1,  203.) 

The  dry  salt  melts  below  a  red  heat,  to  an  oily  liquid,  which  on 
cooling  solidifies  in  a  white,  opaque,  crystalline  mass,  if  it  be  melted 
in  a  spoon  and  then  left  to  cool,  long  crystals  grow  out  of  the  mass, 
their  forms  being  particularly  beautiful  if  the  salt  has  not  been  com- 
pletely melted.  (Marx,  J,  pr.  Chem,  24,  142.)  —  The  aqueous  solution, 
if  gradually  evaporated  and  stirred  all  the  while,  becomes  covered  with 
a  crust  of  anhydrous  salt,  which  renews  itself  as  fast  as  it  is  skimmed  ofiT, 
till  the  whole  liquid  is  converted  into  a  dry  pulverulent  mass.  A  solu- 
tion highly  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  then  left  to  stand  for  some 
time  in  the  cold,  yields  large  transparent  prisms  of  the  hydrated  salt. 
The  salt  has  a  warm  and  pungent  saline  taste. 

Dehydrated,  Wenzel.  Richter.  HiggioB. 

KO   47-2     ....     4807     5015     514     615 

C^H^O 510     ....     51-93     49*85     48-6     385 

C*H»KO* 98'2     ....  10000    100*00    100*0    100-0 

Acetate  of  potash  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields  acetic  acid| 
acetone,  empyreumatio  oil,  water,  carbonic  acid,  a  combustible  gas,  and 
carbonate  of  potash  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  charooal.  (Tromm»* 
dorffl)  According  to  Fouroroy,  the  residue  is  pyrophoric,  but  according 
to  Proust  it  is  not.  —  [For  the  formation  of  alkarrin  by  headDf;  aoetate  of  potash 
ivith  areenioas  acid,  vid.  p.  296.]  —  When  acetate  of  potash  is  heated  with 
aqueous  hypoohlorous  acid,  acetic  acid,  chlorine,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
oxygen  are  evolved,  and  chlorate  of  potash  formed.  (Balard.)  The  salt 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  changes  after  some  time  into 
carbonate,  with  formation  of  fungi.  —  Triturated  with  iodine  it  assumee 
an  indigo  colour,  which  changes  to  brown  on  the  addition  of  water. 
(Grundner,  Vogel,  N.  Br.  Ardk.  16,  153.)  —  The  salt  deliquesces  very 
easily  in  the  air;  dissolves  at  ^  in  0531,  at  13'9'' in  0*437,  at  28*5''  ia 
0*321,  and  at  62°  in  0203  pts.  of  water.  (Osann  )  A  solution  saturated 
at  the  boiling  heat  contains  only  0*125  pt  water  to  1  pt.  salt,  and  boils 
at  169°.  (Berzelius,  Lehrb,)  —  It  dissolves  in  3  pts.  of  cold  and  2  pts.  of 
hot  absolute  alcohol.  (Destouches.)  Carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through 
a  solution  of  the  salt  in  alcohol  of  97  p.  c,  or  in  absolute  alcohol, 
throws  down  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
produces  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  ether.  (Dobereineri  Ann^  Fhamn. 
14^  209.) 
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5.  BiaceUUe,  —  When  strong  acetic  acid  in  excess  is  evaporated  in 
contact  with  neutral  acetate  of  potash,  the  biaoetate  crystalliased  from  the 
residue  in  uacreons,  very  flexible,  and  easily  cleft  needles  and  laminie, 
which  may  be  dried  between  filtering  paper;  or  if  the  mixtare  be  slowly 
cooled,  in  long  flat  prisms  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  The 
salt,  after  being  dehydrated  in  dry  air,  loses  only  '002  or  *00d  of  its  weight 
by  exposure  io  a  heat  of  120°  in  vacuo.  —  It  melts  at  about  148°.  giving 
off  a  mere  trace  of  acid,  the  separation  of  which  is  probably  due  to 
moisture  in  the  air,  and  solidifies  again  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling. 
At  200^  it  boils,  gives  off  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  heat  rising  to  300*^,  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  monoaoetate  of  potash,  which  at  a  still  higher  tempe- 
rature likewise  melts  and  is  decomposed.  —  When  the  salt  is  exposed  to 
a  current  of  aqueous  vapour,  dilute  acetic  acid  goes  off,  and  monoacetate 
of  potash  remains  behind.  —  [An  example  of  reciprocal  aiBoitj,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  present.]  —  The  acid  salt  deliquesces  in  the  air,  but  not  so 
quickly  as  the  neutral  salt.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly  in 
hot  alcohol,  so  that  the  hot  solution  solidifies  on  cooling;  on  boiling  the 
solution,  alcohol  containing  acetic  acid  is  evolved.  (Melsens,  Compt,  rend. 
19,  611;  also  J.  pr,  Chen.  38,  449.) 

Dried  at  I2(y  im  wacuo.  Melaene. 

8C 48-0    ....    30-34    29-75 

7H 7-0     ....      4-42    «       4-35 

8  0 640     ....     40-46    40-90 

C^H>KO<,C*H<0*  158-2     ....  100-00     10000 

On  adding  acetic  acid  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  fluoride  of  potas- 
sinm  in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralize  it,  and  evaporating  carefully  to 
dryness  to  drive  off  any  excess  of  acetic  acid  (if  too  much  heat  were 
applied,  all  the  acetic  acid  would  go  off),  there  remains  a  compound  which 
exhibits  a  neutral  reaction  when  dissolved  in  a  small  qunntitv  of  water, 
but  becomes  acid  on  dilution,  the  acetic  acid  then  uniting  again  with  the 
water.  (Berzelius,  Fogg,\,  12.) 

Acetate  op  Soda. —  a,  Neutral,  —  KryHaUuirte  BiUttererde,  Terrafoliaia 
Tartan  cryftalliiMlU.  —  Obtained  by  neutralizing  distilled  or  concentrated 
vinegar  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  evaporating,  —  or  by  precipitating 
acetate  of  lead  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporating  the  filtrate 
after  neutralizing  with  acetic  acid  and  treating  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
--«nd  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallize  in  an  open  dish.  The  crystnls, 
after  being  freed  from  the  mother-liquid,  are  dehydrated  by  heating  and 
stirring  them  about  all  the  time.  —  The  dry  salt  is  white  and  fusible,  sus- 
tains, according  to  Thomson,  a  heat  of  288°  without  decomposition,  and  does 
not  begin  to  dhar  till  it  is  heated  to  315°.  —  If  the  dry  salt  be  fused  and 
left  to  cool  in  a  large  platinum  spoon,  it  separates  suddenly,  while  still 
fluid,  from  the  sides  of  the  spoon,  becomes  crystalline  in  the  middle,  and 
covers  itself  with  a  crust,  through  which  a  number  of  nacreous  crystals 
shoot  out  from  the  interior,  \  of  an  inch  long  and  broad,  and  having  a 
great  number  of  sharply  defined  faces  to  which  cleavage-planes  cor- 
respond. By  exposure  to  the  air  these  crystals  become  dull  and  pul- 
verulent. (Marx,  Sckw,  52,  360.)  —  The  experiment  does  not  always 
succeed,  the  salt  often  solidifying  quietly  in  a  radiated  crystalline  mass. 
A  portion  of  the  salt  which  has  once  exhibited  this  phenomenon,  does 
not  exhibit  it  again,  or  at  least  but  imperfectly,  if  melted  a  seoond  time^ 
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unless  the  orast  which  forms  on  the  surface  be  pierced.  The  pecnliar 
property  is  not  restored  by  solution  in  water  and  evaporation,  but  it  is 
restored  by  solution  in  acetic  acid  and  evaporation;  hence  its  disappear- 
ance seems  to  arise  from  loss  of  acetic  acid  at  the  second  melting. 
(Schweigger-Seiddel,  Sehtp,  54,  27.)  —  The  salt  yields  by  dry  distillation 
a  mixture  of  1  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  and  1  vol.  marsh-gas,  a  brown  liquid 
consisting  of  water,  acetic  acid,  empyreumatic  oil  and  acetone,  and  leaves 
carbonate  of  soda  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Trommsdorff.)  Acetate  of  soda 
in  crystallizing  from  water  exhibits  very  strikingly  the  anomaly  described 
in  vol.  I,  pp.  9 — 12.  The  hydrated  crystals  are  transparent  prisms 
belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.  Fig,  113;  cleavage  parallel 
to  t,  M  and  u';  %:u  or  w  =  104°  25';  i:a  about  =136°;  i\f=ziO^  35'; 
ii:t*'=84*»  30';  tt:m=137*»  45';  tt:<=132*'  15';  tt:;t=156*  54';  u:h= 
135°  30'.  (Brooke,  Ann,  Phil,  22,  39.)  The  crystals  have  a  saline, 
bitter  taste,  effloresce  slightly  in  the  air,  completely  at  a  moderate  heat, 
and  melt  below  100°.  —  The  salt  3rields  with  iodine  a  black-violet  mix« 
ture,  which  becomes  yellowish  brown  when  brought  in  contact  with 
water.  (Vogel.)  It  dissolves  in  2*86  pts.  cold  water  (Bergman);  in 
3*9  pts.  at  6^  in  2*4  pts.  at  37%  and  m  1*7  pt.  at  48°.  (Osann.)  A 
solution  saturated  at  a  boiling  heat  contains  0*48  pt.  water  to  1  pt.  salt, 
and  boils  at  124*4°.  (Berzelius,  Lehrb.) — A  solution  of  1  pt.  of  the 
crystallized  salt  in  2  pts.  water  has  a  density  of  1*100,  and  boils  at  103*6^; 
in  5  pts.  water,  1060  and  101 '7'';  in  10  pts.  water,  1*030  and  100*8^. 
(Brandes,  Br,  Arch,  22,  147.)  —  The  salt  dissolves  in  2*1  pts.  of  boiling 
highly  rectified  spirit  ( Wenzel),  and  is  precipitated  from  the  cold  solution 
by  ether  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  (Dobereiner.) 

Dry.  Berzelius.  Gehlen.  Weniel.        Richter. 

NaO 31-2  ....  aX'^e  ....  38-311  37*93  39*67 44-6 

C^RaO* 61-0  ....  6204  ....  61-689  6207  60*33  55*4 

C^H»NaO*....  82-2  ....10000  ....  100000  10000  100*00  100-d 

Crystallized,  Beneltiu. 

NaO 31-2  ....  22-91  2294 

C^HW    510  ....  37*44  36*95 

6Aq    540  ....  39*65  40-11 

C<H»NaO*  +  6Aq    136*2     ....  100-00     10000 

From  a  more  dilute  solution,  Anthon  {RepeH^  76,  346)  once  in  summer 
obtained  crystals  containing  49 '5  p.  c.  (9  At.)  water. 

6.  BiacetaU.  —  Mentioned  by  Graham.  {Lekrh,) 

SvlphaeetaU  of  Soda  f  —  When  acetate  of  lime  is  decomposed  bj 
sulphate  of  soda  in  excess,  or  even  in  less  than  the  equivalent  quantity, 
part  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  remains  in  the  liquid  undecomposed,  and  the 
crystals  which  separate  on  evaporating  the  filtrate  contain  6*2  per  cent, 
of  sulphate  of  soda  united  with  the  acetate.  (Mill,  Ann.  Phil,  26,  113.) 

AcETATB  OF  Ltthia.  —  The  salt  dehydrated  by  fusion  is  white  and 
opaque.  At  an  incipient  red  heat  it  fuses  to  an  oil,  which  froths  up  at  a 
higher  temperature,  emitting  the  odour  of  empyreumatic  oil  and  acetone, 
and  when  heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  suddenly  bums  away  with  a 
beautiful  violet-red  flame,  leaving  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of 
lithia.  —  From  the  aqueous  solution,  it  crystallizes  in  hydrated,  right 
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rhombio  prums  an  incb  long,  and  often  with  their  acnte  lateral  edges 
truncated.  It  tnms  reddened  litmns  blue,  and  has  a  mild  taste,  sweetish 
at  first,  but  afterwards  agreeably  saline.  —  The  crystals  do  not  effloresce 
in  dry  air;  they  fuse  partially  at  49°  and  completely  at  70^,  forming  a 
yiscid  liquid,  which  at  25"^  gives  off  water,  becomes  more  viscid,  and  on 
cooling  solidifies  to  a  transparent  mass.  It  also  solidifies  when  more 
strongly  heated,  swelling  up  at  the  same  time.  —  It  does  not  deliquesce 
in  moist  air.  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  at  15°  in  0*2833  pt.  (therefore 
less  than  one-third)  of  water,  forming  a  solution  which  solidifies  com- 
pletely at  +4*^.  At  14^,  it  dissolves  in  4'64  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*81 
and  sparindy  also  in  ether.  (Pleischl,  ZeiUchr.  Phys,  v.  W.  4,  108.) 

Arfwedson  &  Turner  (Ed.  J.  Sc,  3,  467)  obtained  the  salt  merely  in 
the  form  of  a  gummy  mass,  which  yielded  a  gummy  solution  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water. 

Puted.  CrjfgtaUized.  Pleischl. 

LO 14-4     ....     22-02  LO    ....     14*4  ....  14-20  13-91 

C^H»0»  ....     51-0     ....     77-98  C*H»0»    510  ....  50-30  4931 

4  Aq    ....     36-0  ....  35-50  3678 

C^H'LO*....     65-4     ....  lOOOO  +4Aq....  101-4     ....  10000    10000 

Acetate  of  Baryta.  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  baryta 
or  sulphide  of  barium  with  strong  acetic  acid,  then  filtering,  and  evapo- 
rating to  the  cTTstallizing  point.  The  salt  obtained  by  precipitating 
sulphide  of  barium  with  acetate  of  lead  has  an  unpleasant  odour. 
(Funcke,  £r.  Arch.  4,  268.) 

The  dry  salt  obtained  by  heating  the  crystals  to  100®  is  a  white 
powder.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  is  almost  wholly  resolved 
into  acetone  and  carbonate  of  baryta  (Chenevix,  Liebig);  and  when 
heated  with  potassium  or  sodium,  it  is  resolved  without  appearance  of 
fire,  into  alkali  and  charcoal.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Th^nard.) 

The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  left  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  in  summer,  yields  fiat,  four-sided,  bevelled  prisms  containing 
1  At.  water.  (Bucholz,  A,  Tr,  1,  2,77;  Mitscherlich.)  —  By  cooling  a  less 
saturated  solution  to  0°,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  crystals  with  3  At.  water,  which 
are  isomorphous  with  those  of  neutral  acetate  Qf  lead.  (Mitscherlich.)  They 
are  large,  transparent,  shining  prisms,  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system.  Fig.  90®,  without  the  ^face;  cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  i,  less 
aistinct  parallel  to  t,  indistinct  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  t  and  i; 
«:m'=126'  8'  (126®  52'  according  to  Bemhardi);  m:<=116°  Sef ; 
»:<=113®  12';  t:/=rl00®  30';  t:f  hackufard^  =  }i6^  18'  (Brooke,  Ann. 
PhU.  23,  365);  comp.  Bemhardi  (Schw.  4,  35),  who  found  several  addi- 
tional faces. — The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air  but  retain  their  form. 
(Gehlen.)  They  have  a  pungent  odour  and  slight  alkaline  reaction. 
They  dissolve  in  1*2  pts.  of  cold,  and  1-1  of  boiling  water,  and  in  100 
pts.  of  cold,  and  67  of  boiling  hydrated  alcohol  (Bucholz),  but  are  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol  (Schlieper). 

Gay-Lonac 
Dried  at  100®.  Richter.  Bacholz.        &  Th^ard. 

BaO    76-6     ....     6003     59-4     60-56     56-83 

C*HK)»  510    ....     39-97     40-6    3944     4317 

C^H*BaO<  ....  127-6     ....  10000    1000     100-00    10000 
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Cry9tdl9  with  1  At.  Water, 

BaO ^ 76-6     ...    56-08  ....    66*70 

C*H»0»    « —    61-0    ....     37-33  ....    3693 

Aq 9-0    ....      6-59  ....      637 

C<H»BaO*+Aq 136-6     ....  10000  ....  10000 

CryUd»  with  3  At,  Water.  HitacherUeh. 

B«0 76-6    ....    49-55 

C<H»0» 510     ....    32-99 

3Aq 27-0     ..:.     17-46    17-5 


+  3Aq  154-6     ....  100-00 

Acetate  of  Strontia.  —  Prepared  like  the  baryta-salt.  Crystallizes 
from  the  aqueous  solution  at  15°  in  combination  with  4*23  p.  c.  (^  At ), 
and  at  a  lower  temperature  with  26  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water  of  crystallization. 
(Mitscherlich.)  The  latter  crystals  are  transparent  prisms  belonging  to 
the  oblique  prismatic  system,  which  effloresce  very  readily.  Fig,  90. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  t  somewhat  more  distinct  than  in  other  directions. 
u:u'=  124°  54';  u:t=107°  33^',  <:t=153°  12';  t :  Z=122°  58';  t  :f  back- 
wards =  129''  20'.  (Brooke,  Ann.  Phil.  23,  288.)  —  Yields  a  large  quan- 
tity of  acetone  by  dry  distillation.  (Chenevix.)  Tastes  sharp  and  dissolvea 
easily  in  water.  (Vauqnelin.)     Lees  soluble  in  alcohol. 

AcBTATB  OF  LiMB. — Formed  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  in  aqua« 
ous  acetic  acid  and  evaporating.  Crystallizes  in  combination  with  water  in 
needles  and  prisms,  which  effloresce  partially  in  the  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  completely  at  100°,  yielding  a  white  powder.  When 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  acetone.  (Che- 
nevix.)  Not  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  either  in  the  dry  state, 
or  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution.  (Pelouze.)  —  Soluble  in  water,  less 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Dry.  Benelras.     Higgini.      Richter.      Wenxd. 

CaO M....     28     ....    35-44     ....     35-4     ....     35-7     ....     34'3    ....     34-25 

C<H»0» 51     ....     64-56     ....     64*6    ....     64-3     ....     65-7    ....     65*75 

C^H»CaO^    79    ....  10000    ....  1000    ....  1000    ....  1000    ....  10000 

Acetate  of  Lime  wUk  Chloride  of  Calcium.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of 
the  two  salts  in  equivalent  proportions  yields,  by  slow  evaporation,  large 
crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperature,  effloresce 
wden  moderately  heated,  and  at  100^  give  up  all  their  water  without 
change  of  form.  (Fritzsche,  Pogg.  28,  123.)  The  formation  of  this  salt 
may  serve  perhaps  to  explain  Schmidt's  observation  {Mag.  Pharm.  13^ 
64),  that  chloride  of  calcium  distilled  with  strong  vinegar  yields  a  £»- 
tillate  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 

tfryttaUiased,  FritscbB. 

CbCI 55-4     ....     24-69    ...*.«.     25-00 

C*H»CaO* 790     ....     35*20    35-55 

10  Aq 900     ....     40-11     3945 

CaCl,C*H«CaCM  +  10Aq 224*4     ....  100-00     10000 

Acetic  acid  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  triphosphate  of  Ume,  yielding  by 
tdon  a  translucent  slightly  deliquescent  mass.  (Wensel.) 
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AcBTATB  OF  Magnbbia. — CiTBtallizeB  witb  difficnlir,  generally  remain- 
ing,  when  its  aqueoaa  aolaiion  \b  evaporated,  in  the  form  of  a  colourless, 
Yt^ry  bitter,  adhesive,  slightly  deliquescent  gum,  which  yields  acetic  acid 
by  distillation,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Wenzel.) 
Ammonia  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  only  -^  of  the  earth. 
(Pfaff.)  The  salt  is  distingnished  from  formiate  of  magnesia  by  its  pro- 
perty of  not  crystallizing,  and  by  its  deliqueseence.  (Connell.) 

Dehydrated,  Wenzd.        Richfeer* 

MgO   20     ....     2817    -..    30-25     34     289 

C*H»0»  51     ....     71-83    ....     69-75     66     711 

C<H*MgO* 71     ....  10000    ....  100-00    100     100-0 

Ceroub  Acetate.  —  Delicate  needles  which  are  permanent  in  the  air, 
melt  and  subseqnently  decompose  in  the  fire,  and  dissolve  very  sparingly 
in  alcohol.  (Berzelins.) 

Acetate  op  Lanthanum.  —  Easily  solable  in  water.  (Mosander.) 

Acetate  of  Yttria.  —  Pale  red,  fonr-sided  prisms,  easily  soluble  in 
water.  (Klaproth.)  The  neutral  solution  crystallizes  readily  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation;  the  acid  solution  leaves  a  thick  syrup  above  the 
crystals.  The  rose-red  crystals  become  colourless  when  recrystallized 
from  water.  They  are  rhombic  and  flat  four-sided  prisms  acuminated 
with  three  faces.  At  100°,  they  give  off  all  their  water  and  become 
opaque.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  dissolve  in  9  pts.  of  cold  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  likewise  in  alcohol.  (Berlin.) 

Crystallized,  Berlin. 

YO  40    ....    36-70)  Q,,.^ 

C*H»0>    51     ....     46-79J  " ^^  *" 

2  Aq    18     ....     16-51     16-54 

C<H»YO^  +  2Aq 109    ....10000    100-00 

Acetate  of  Glugina.  —  Not  crystallizable,  but  forms  a  transparent^ 
viscid  gum,  having  a  rough  sweetish  taste,  and  very  soluble  in  water. 
(Vauquelin.) 

Acetate  of  Alumina.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  in  the 
acid;  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  alumina  with  acetate  of  lead;  and  in  an 
impure  state,  by  decomposing  alum  with  acetate  of  lead.  The  liquid 
when  evaporated  yields  a  gummy  mass,  which  reddens  litmus,  and  has  an 
astringent  taste.  Gives  off  its  acid  undecomposed  at  a  temperature  below 
redness.  (Wenzel.)  Deliquesces  in  the  air.  —  The  aqueous  solution 
mixed  with  other  salts,  snon  as  the  sulphate  of  potash,  soda,  magnesia^ 
and  ammonia,  chloride  of  sodium,  alum,  &c.,  becomes  turbid  when  heated, 
and  deposits  alumina  which  re-dissolves  on  cooling.  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann. 
Chim.  74,  193;  also  /.  Fhya.  70,  139;  also  Schw.  5.  49;  ifurther,  Ann. 
Chiftu  Phys.  6,201;  also  Schw.  21,  96.)  —  It  would  appear  from  this 
that  at  high  temperatures,  acetic  acid  has  a  greater  alfinity  for  the 
foreign  salts  than  for  the  alumina.  —  A  solution  of  alum  mixed  with 
acetate  of  soda  and  gently  heated,  yields  a  precipitate  of  basic  acetate  of 
alumina^  which  does  not  redissolve  even  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
When  a  solntion  of  alum  is  precipitated  by  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
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the  lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  liquid 
thus  obtained  (which  besides  acetate  of  alumina  and  acetate  of  potash 
likewise  contains  free  acetic  acid),  becomes  turbid  between  90°  and  100° 
and  deposits  a  basic  salt.  (Ph.  Biichner,  Ann,  Fharm.  5S,  354.)  —  The 
liquid  obtained  by  precipitating  an  aqueous  solution  of  6  parts  acetate  of 
lead  with  5  pts.  alum,  and  containing  sulphate  of  potash  from  the  alam 
as  well  as  acetate  of  alumina,  serves  as  a  mordant,  especially  for  dyeing 
cotton. 

IT  The  acetates  of  alumina  have  lately  been  more  minutely  investi- 
gated by  Crum  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J,  VI,  217);  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal results  of  the  investigation. 

1 .  The  aluminous  solution  obtained  by  decomposing  pure  tersulphate 
of  alumina  with  the  neutral  acetate  of  lead  consists,  apparently,  of  a  mix- 
ture of  biacetate  of  alumina  with  1  At.  free  acetic  acid.  No  true  teraoetate 
of  alumina  appears  to  exist. 

2.  When  means  are  taken  to  evaporate  the  preceding  aluminous  solu- 
tion at  a  low  temperature  with  sufficient  rapidity,  a  dry  substance  is 
obtained,  which  may  be  redissolved  easily  and  entirely  by  water.  This 
is  the  biact^tate  of  alumina  (A1'0',2C^H'0'  -f-  4H0),  in  which  the  alumina 
retains  all  its  usual  properties. 

3.  When  the  first  aluminous  solution,  containing  not  less  than  4  or  5 
per  cent,  of  alumina,  is  left  for  some  days  in  the  cold,  a  salt  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  white  crust,  which  is  an  allotropic  biacetate  of  alumina, 
containing  5H0  water,  insoluble  in  water.  Heat  efiects  a  similar  change 
in  the  aluminous  solution  more  rapidly,  and  the  new  acetate  precipitates 
as  a  granular  powder  containing  2H0.  At  the  boiling  temperature,  the 
liquid  is  thus  deprived,  in  about  half  an  hour,  of  the  whole  of  its 
alumina,  which  goes  down  with  |  of  the  acetic  acid,  leaving  ^  in  the 
liquid. 

4.  The  soluble  biacetate  of  alumina  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  affords 
a  new  and  remarkable  product.  When  a  dilute  solution  of  that  salt  is 
exposed  to  heat  for  several  days,  the  whole  acetic  acid  appears  to  become 
free,  and  the  alumina  to  pass  into  an  allotropic  condition,  in  which, 
although  it  remains  in  solution,  it  ceases  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  mor- 
dant or  entering  into  any  other  definite  combination.  Indeed  alumina 
in  this  altered  state  appears  to  be  really  soluble  in  pure  water.  The  allo- 
tropic alumina  retains  2  atoms  of  water,  when  dried  at  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water.  Its  solution  is  coagulated  by  the  mineral  and  most  of  the  vege- 
table acids,  by  the  alkalies,  by  a  great  number  of  neutral  salts,  and  by 
decoctions  of  dye-woods.  This  alumina  is  insoluble  in  the  stronger  acids, 
but  soluble  in  acetic  acid  as  well  as  in  pure  water,  unless  it  has  been  pre- 
viously coagulated  by  the  means  above  mentioned,  when  it  remains 
insoluble.  It  yields,  however,  to  the  continued  action  of  boiling  potash, 
which  changes  it  into  the  ordinary  terhydrate.  Its  coagulum  with  dye- 
woods  has  the  colour  of  the  inmsion,  but  is  translucent  and  entirely 
different  from  the  dense  opaque  lakes  which  ordinary  alumina  forms  with 
the  same  colouring  matters. 

5.  The  insoluble  biacetate  of  alumina,  when  digested  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  is  gradually  changed  into  the  soluble  biacetate;  of  which  a 
part,  however,  becomes  decomposed  during  the  process  into  acetic  acid 
and  the  allotropic  bihydrate  of  alumina. 

6.  The  precipitate  which  is  formed  on  the  application  of  heat  to  a 
mixed  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  potash,  and  which 
is  soluble  in  cold  acetic  acid,  is  a  bibasic  sulphate  of  alumina.  IT 
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Acetate  of  Thorina.  —  Hydrate  of  thorina  forms  with  dilute  acetic 
acid  a  turbid,  gummy  ^  tenacious  mass.  The  carbonate  treated  with  strong 
acetic  acid,  efi'ervesces  and  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  but  little  of  which 
dissolres  in  the  excess  of  acid.  If  either  of  these  masses  be  evaporated 
at  a  gentle  heat  nearly  or  quite  to  dryness,  the  acetate  of  thorina  separates 
as  an  amorphous  mass,  scarcely  soluble  in  water;  when  dry,  it  is  heavy 
and  milk-white.  By  this  means  thorina  may  be  separated  from  other 
earths  which  remain  dissolved;  but  on  washing  the  residue  with  water^ 
the  Hqiiid  which  passes  through  the  filter  is  milky  from  suspended  acetate 
of  thorina,  unless  some  sal-ammoniac  be  added  to  the  water.  —  Acetate  of 
potash  added  to  a  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  thorina,  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate, even  on  the  application  of  heat,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  .a  double  salt.  (Berzelius,  Fogg,  16,  413.) 

Acetate  of  Zirconia.  —  The  solution  of  hydrate  of  zirconia  in  acetic 
acid  yields,  without  crystallizing,  a  rough  powder  which  does  not  deli- 
quesce in  the  air,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol  (Klaproth^ 
Vauquelin);  according  toiBerzelina,  however,  it  is  deliquescent. 

Acetate  of  Titanium.  —  The  solution  yields  on  evaporation  an 
amorphous  jelly. 

Tantalic  oxide  does  not  dissolve  in  acetic  acid.  (Hatchett) 

Bf  OLTBDOUs  Acetate.  —  Formed  by  double  decomposition.  Dark  grey 
precipitate,  black  after  drying,  slightly  soluble  in  excess  of  acetic  acid. 
(Berzelius,  Pogg.  6,  379.) 

MoLYBDic  Acetate.  —  Acetate  of  potash  forms  with  bichloride  of 
molybdenum  a  rusty  brown  precipitate,  which  does  not  turn  blue  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  but  dries  up  to  a  dark  brown  powder;  while  yet 
moist,  it  dissolves  in  boiling  acetic  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution  which 
gelatinizes  on  cooling,  from  separation  of  the  neutral  salt.  (Berzelius, 
-Po^^.  6,349.) 

Acetate  of  Molybdic  Acid.  —  The  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in 
boiling  acetic  acid  is  turbid  when  the  former  is  in  excess;  the  filtrate 
yields  by  evaporation  a  colourless  jelly,  which  when  evaporated  in  the 
air,  turns  yellow,  bursts  asunder,  and  crumbles  to  a  coarse  yellow  powder; 
it  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  (Ber- 
zelius, Fogg,  6,  384.) 

Vanadic  Acetate. —  Dilute  acetic  acid  forms  a  pale  blue  solution 
with  hydrated  vanadic  oxide;  but  the  Quantity  dissolved  is  small,  even  at 
a  boiling  heat.  Strong  acetic  acid  dissolves  somewhat  more,  forming  a 
beautiful  blue  liquid  which,  when  left  to  evaporate,  turns  green  and 
deposits  dark  green  microscopic  cubes  and  short  square  prisms,  which  dis- 
solve very  slowly  in  water,  forming  a  green  solution.  Concentrated 
solutions  of  acetate  of  potash  and  vanadic  sulphate  yield  no  precipitate 
when  mixed.  (Berzelius,  Fogg,  22,  34.) 

Vanadic  acid  does  not  dissslve  eyen  in  the  strongest  acetic  add. 

Chromous  Acetate.  —  Dilute  acetate  of  soda  mixed  in  equivalent  pro- 
portion with  protochloride  of  chromium,  CrCl,  in  a  vessel  from  which  the 
air  is  completely  excluded,  forms  a  violet-red  liquid,  quickly  depositing 
VOL.  Tin.  X 
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small,  red,  shining  crystals,  which  dry  up  in  vacuo  and  must  be  kept  in 
bottles  filled  with  carbonic  acid  or  nitrogen.  —  On  exposure  to  the  air, 
they  quickly  change  to  a  green  powder,  soluble  in  water,  and  if  they  are 
still  somewhat  moist,  this  oxidation  rises  to  actual  combustion.  Wben 
burnt  in  the  air,  they  deposit  40' 2  per  cent,  of  chromic  oxide.  They 
dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  better  in  hot  water,  forming 
a  red  liquid  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  assumes  the  violet 
colour  of  chromic  salts.  (Peligot,  iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  13;  also  J.  pr. 
Chem.  35,  84.) 


4  C 

4  H    

24 

4 

....     25-00     ... 

4*17 
....     29-16     ... 
....     41-67     ... 

P^igot 

25-20 

4-30 

Cr   

5  O 

28 

40 

2814 

42-36 

C<H»CrO*  +  Aq 

96 

....  10000     ... 

10000 

Chromic  Acetate.  —  The  green  solution  of  hydrated  chromic  oxide  in 
acetic  acid  is  precipitable  by  alkalis,  and  when  evaporated  at  25^,  leaves 
a  green  saline  crust  permanent  in  the  air  and  easily  soluble  in  water. 
(Brandenburg,  Scker,  Nord,  Bl.  1,  220.) 

Ur ANGUS  Acetate.  —  The  solution  of  hydrated  uranous  oxide  in 
aqueous  acetic  acid,  evaporated  in  the  air  at  a  gentle  heat,  takes  up  oxygen 
and  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  uranium  in  the  form  of  uranoso-nranic 
oxide.  By  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  dark  green  mass  is  obtained,  con- 
sisting of  fine  needles  united  in  warty  masses,  but  contaminated  with  a 
large  quantity  of  uranic  acetate.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  58,  34.) 

Urakio  Acetate.  —  Obtained  by  heating  uranic  nitrate  till  it  begins 
to  evolve  oxygen,  dissolving  the  yellowish  red  mass,  which  still  contains 
nitric  acid,  in  warm  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  to  the 
crystallizing  point;  the  uranic  nitrate  then  remains  in  the  mother- liquid. 
(Wertheim.) 

a.  CrystaU  with  2  At.  Water.  These  separate  out  on  slightly  cooling 
the  solution,  most  distinctly  from  a  very  acid  solution,  and  in  yellow 
oblique  rhombic  prisms.  At  275"^,  they  give  off  8'32  p.  c.  water  and  turn 
yellowish  red.  They  dissolve  in  boiling  water  with  separation  of 
hydrated  uranic  oxide,  and  reappear  on  evaporating  the  solution. 
(Wertheim.) 

b.  Crystals  with  1  At.  Water.  Separate  from  a  more  dilute  solution 
cooled  below  +  10°.  Square-based  octohedrons  with  predominant  p-face. 
(Pi^.  24.)  At  100^  they  give  off  |,  and  at  275^  the  remaining  |  of 
their  water  of  crystallization,  assuming  at  the  same  time  a  yellowinh  red 
colour.  They  are  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  uranic  nitrate.  (Wer- 
theim, J.  pr,  Chem.  29,  209.)  This  salt  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
obtained  by  Klaproth  &  Richter,  according  to  whom  it  forms  transparent, 
topaz-coloured  square  prisms  with  four-sided  summits;  they  are  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

CrystaU  (a).               Peligot.  Wertheim. 

U«0»  144  ....  67-61  ....  67-30  ....  67-24 

C<H»0»    51     ....     23-94  ....  ....     23-95 

2  Aq    18     ....       8  4.S  ....  ....       8-32 

^- . ^^ . — : p-    -,  ■!■!  ■■■a_-     —M ■__M-_M__L- 

C^H»(U202)0*+2Aq 213     ....  10000     ....  ....     99-51 
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CryvtaU  {b). 

Werthdm. 

u«o> 

..     144 

....     64'86     .. 

64-57 

C^HH)'.. 

51 

...•         «^*90 

23-55 

3  Aq 

27 

....     1216     .. 

12-40 

C^H»rU«05 

^0*  +  3Aa 

..     222 

....  100*00     .. 

100-52 

The  carbon  in  the  salt  a  amoants  to  1 1-28  p.  c.  (Peligot,  Campt,  rend. 
12,  735;  also  J,  pr.  Chem,  23,  494.) 

.  Acetate  of  Uranic  oxide  and  Ammonia,  —  Obtained  by  adding  car- 
bpnate  of  ammonia  to  a  hot  solution  of  nranio  acetate,  till  a  uranic  com- 
pound begins  to  separate;  redissolving  this  compound  in  acetic  acid; 
and  leaving  the  evaporated  solution  to  crystallize  by  cooling.  An  excess 
of  acetic  acid  or  acetate  of  iammonia  is  rather  useful  than  hurtful.  —  Or 
l^  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  a  boiling  solution  of  uranic  acetate 
till  the  whole  of  the  uranic  oxide  is  precipitated,  i  edissolving  the  precipi- 
tate in  acetic  acid,  and  cooling  the  solution.  —  Thin,  yellow,  silky  needles 
which  slightly  redden  litmus-paper,  give  off  10-38  p.  c.  of  water  at  100% 
dissolve  readily  in  water,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  it  at  a  boiling  heat. 
(Wertheim.) 

Crystallized,  Wertheim. 

NHM)  26  ....  4-99 

2  U208 288  ....  55-28  55*14 

3C^H30» 153  ....  20-37 29*62  . 

6Aq 54  ....  10-36     10*38 

NH»,C*H^O<  +  2[C<H3(U'^02)0<]  +  6Aq   ....     521     ....  10000 

Acetate  of  Uranic  oxide  and  Potaeh.  —  Prepared  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Yellow  square  prisms  with  fournsided  summits.  Fi^.  30  ;  e  :  e  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  axis  =  57°  39';  e  :  r  =  151°  10-5'.  —Gives  off  ito 
water  at  275%  assuming  a  yellowish  red  colour.  When  heated  to  redness 
in  the  air,  it  leares  uranate  of  potash.  Dissolves  readily  in  cold  water^ 
aud  deposits  some  of  the  uranic  oxide  when  the  solution  is  boiled. 
(Wertheim.) 

Crystallized,  Wertheim. 

KO 47-2  ....  9-32  9-22 

2  U«0» 288-0  ....  56-89  56-27 

3C<H»0* 1530  ....  30-23  30*00 

Aq 180  ....  3-56  3*74 

C4H»KO*,2[C^H»(U«0«)0^]+2Aq...     5062     ....  10000     9923 

Acetate  of  Uranic  oxide  and  Soda,  —  First  ohtained  hy  Duflos.  —  Prepared 

like  the  ammonia  double-salt.     Regular  tetrahedrons,  whose  summits  are 

truncated  with  the  faces  of  a  rhombic  dodecahedron.    Anhydrous.    When- 

ignited  in  the  air,  it  leaves  67 '53  per  cent,  of  yellow  uranate  of  soda. 

(Werthdm.) 

Crysiallized,  Wertheim. 

NaO  .  31-2     ....      6*61     6*44 

2  U^O* 288-0     ....     60-99     60*36 

3C<H303 153*0     ....     32*40     3188 

C*H»NaQS2[Cm»(U*02)0*] 472-2     ....  100*00     98*68 

Achate  of  Uranic  oxide  and  Baryta,  —  Prepared  in  a  similar  manner. • 
Small  yellow  spangles  easily  soluble  in  water;  at  275°  they  give  off  their 
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water,  and  assume  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  when  ignited  in  the  air, 
leave  uranate  of  baryta.  (Wertbeim.) 

Crystallized.  Wertheim. 

BaO  76-6  ....  1340  13*48 

2U«0» 2880  ....  50-38  5017 

3C<H*0» 153-0  ....  26-77  2689 

6Aq 54-0  ....  9  45  9-23 

C<H3BaO*,2[C<H»(U'0«)0<]  +  6Aq .     571'6     ....  10000     99*77 

Uranic  Acetate  with  the  Acftaies  qfStrontia  and  Lime.  —  These  doable 
salts  crystallize  indistinctly,  and  dissolve  very  readily  in  water.  (Wer- 
theim.) 

A  ceiaie  of  Uranic  oxide  and  Magneeia.  —  Rectangnlar  prisms  acumi- 
nated with  four  faces  of  a  rhombic  dodecahedron.  When  ignited  in  the 
air,  they  leave  yellowish  brown  uranate  of  magnesia.  (Wertneim.) 

CryttalUzed.  Wertheioi. 

MgO 20  ....  3-05  3-88 

2U'0».. 288  -..  5403  53*85 

3  C*HH^ 153  ....  28*71  2892 

8  Aq 72  ....  13*51  13-82 

C*H»MgO*,2[C*H»(U«O«)0*}+8Aq....     533     ....  10000     10047 

M^NGANOus  Acetate.  —  The  solution  of  manganons  carbonate  in  boil- 
ing aqueous  acetic  acid,  yields  transparent,  pale  red,  rhombic  tables,  bevelled 
on  the  two  opposite  ends.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  have  an 
astringent  metallic  taste.  They  contain  30  per  cent,  of  manganons  oxide, 
dissolve  in  3^  pts.  of  water,  and  also  in  alcohoL  (John,  N.  Gehl.  4,  440.) 
—  Rhombic  pnsms  united  in  tnfts,  soluble  in  3  pts.  of  cold  water.  (Klauer, 
N.  Tr,  14,  1,  70.)  Likewise  soluble  in  alcohol.  —  May  also  be  obtidned 
in  colourless  needles.  (Fromherz,  Schw.  44,  335.) 

The  solution  of  Arsetiiotu  acid  in  aqueous  acetic  acid,  yields  crystals 
by  evaporation.  (Bergman,  Optuc.  2,  295.) 

Aqueous  acetic  acid  dissolves  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  antimonic 
oxide,  forming  a  liquid,  which  when  evaporated  yields  no  crystals,  but  a 
yellowish  film.  (Wenzel.)  The  antimonic  oxide  thrown  down  from  tartar- 
emetic  by  ammonia  is  quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  even  when  very  strong 
and  boiling.  (Lepage,  J.  Ckim,  mid.  20,  12.) — Hydrochlorate  of  ter- 
chloride  of  antimony  is  precipitated  by  strong  acetic  acid  as  easily  as  by 
water.  (R.  Phillips,  Ann.  Phil.  22,  189.) 

Hydraied  oxide  of  Tellurium  is  quite  insoluble  in  aqueous  acetic 
acid. 

Acetate  of  Bismitth.  -—  From  a  warm  mixture  of  nitrate  of  bismuth 
and  concentrated  acetate  of  potash,  this  salt  separates  on  cooling  in 
micaceous  lamina.  (Morveau,  JSncypl.  method.)  Acetic  acid  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  prevents  the  precipitation  by  water. 
(Berzelius,  Lehrb.) 

Acetate  of  Zinc.-— Formed  by  dissolving  the  metal,  the  oxide,  or 
carbonate,  in  waim  aa neons  acetic  acid, — or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  with  a  slight  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  passing 
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sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  filtrate,  till  the  precipitate  thereby 
produced  is  no  longer  black  but  white.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated  by 
heat,  a  saline  crust  is  formed,  containing  1  At.  water;  but  by  cooling  or 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  soft,  nacreous,  six-sided  scales  are  formed, 
which  contain  3  At.  water  and  redden  litmus.  (Sohindler,  Mctg,  Pkarm. 
36,  63.)  —  They  are  soft,  flexible  lamin»  belonging  to  the  oblique  pris- 
matic  system,  and  permanent  in  the  air;  or  very  short  oblique  rhombic 
prisms.  Fig,  1 1 2.  Cleavage  parallel  to  t.  t  :  tt  =  1 1 2^  28';  u  :  u  =z 
67'  24';  »  : «  =  133°  30';  f  :/=  80^;  t  :  ;^  =  75'  30'.  (Brooke,  Ann. 
Fhil  22,  39.) 

The  crystals  fuse  at  a  gentle  heat,  giving  off  15  per  cent.  (2  At.)  of 
water,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  At  temperatures 
between  10°  and  1 5°,  they  give  off  acetic  acid,  become  opaque,  and  no 
longer  dissolve  completely  in  water.  (Schindler.)  —  The  crystals,  when 
heated,  give  off  23  per  cent,  of  water,  and  if  then  exposed  to  air  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  take  up  23*7  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  19  days, 
(firandes  )  —  The  crystals,  which  dissolve  very  readily  in  water,  fuse  in 
their  water  of  crystallization;  when  thrown  on  red-hot  coals  (or  before 
the  blowpipe),  they  burn  with  a  zinc-flame.  (Chenevix.) 

Neutral  acetate  of  zinc  dissolves  very  readily  in  water>  and  the  zino 
is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  tincture  of  galls  and  completely  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Qytiallized.  Sdiindler. 

ZnO  40  ....  33-90  340 

CmH)» 51  ....  43-22 43-5 

3Aq 27  ....  22-88  22-5 

C*U»ZnON  3\q 118     ....  100-00     100-0 

Add  SaU  f  —  If  the  neutral  salt  previously  dehydrated  be  subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  it  gives  off,  with  constant  ebullition,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
strong  acetio  acid,  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  acetone  together  with 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  thick  sublimate  consisting  of  white,  nacreous 
laminad,  leaving  also  a  residue  of  oxide  of  zinc  mixed  with  a  small  quan« 
tity  of  charcoal.      The  sublimate  fumes  in  the  air,  in   consequence  of 

flacial  acetic  acid  adhering  to  it,  the  odour  of  which  it  emits ;  when 
eated,  it  fuses  readily  and  again  undergoes  partial  sublimation;  but  as 
the  excess  of  acetic  acid  has  been  driven  off,  the  sublimate  is  inodorous ; 
it  also  loses  its  odour  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  by  the  evaporation  of  its 
aqueous  solution,  so  that  neutral  acetate  of  zinc  remains.  It  is  there- 
fore probably  an  acid  salt  =  C^H^ZnOSC^H^OS  Similar  shining  lamince 
separate  from  the  solution  of  dry  acetate  of  zinc  in  hot  concentrated 
acetic  acid.  (Volckel,  Ann,  Pharm.  34,  220.)  —  The  solution  of  the 
crystals  of  neutral  acetate  of  zinc  in  strong  acetic  acid,  yields  crystals 
of  that  salt  again,  not  of  a  biacetate:  for  the  aqueous  solution  yields  a 
permanent  precipitate  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
IS  also  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls,  which  is  not  the  case  if  the  solu- 
tion be  previously  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  acetic  acid  equal  to  that 
which  it  already  contained.  (Schindler.) 

Bcuic  SaU  9  —  The  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  dissolves  a  huge 
quantity  of  oxide  of  zino  when  boiled;  it  likewise  becomes  basic  from 
loss  of  acid  by  simple  evaporation.  It  can  then  no  longer  be  made  to 
crystallize;  but  after  sufficient  concentration,  solidifies,  on  cooling,  into  a 
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jelly,  whicb,  when  diluted  with  water,  deposits  a  yerj  basic  salt  in  th« 
form  of  a  loose  powder.  (Schindler.) 

ZincO'Urctnie  Acetate,  —  Prepared  like  the  corresponding  ammonia- 
salt.  Light  yellow  crystals,  which  at  250"^,  give  off  their  water  and 
lussume  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  and  at  a  red  heat,  leave  a  mixture  of 
nranate  of  zinc  and  uranaso-uranic  oxide,  because  part  of  the  zinc  is 
reduced  by  the  charcoal  and  volatilized.  Baryta- water  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution  throws  down  uranate  of  zinc.  (Wertheim.) 

Crystallized,  Wertbcim. 

ZnO 40  ....  7-87  7-79 

2  U^oa ^...  288  ....  56-70  56-50 

3  C*H80» 153  ....  30-12  29-43 

3  Aq 27  ....  5-31  5-88 

C<H»ZnO<,2[C*H3(U«0»)0^]  +  3Aq  ....     508     ...  100*00     99-60 

Acetate  op  Cadmium.  —  Small  prisms,  generally  collected  in  stel- 
late groups,  tolerably  permanent  in  the  air  and 'very  soluble  in  water. 
(Stromeyer.)  According  to  Meissner  and  John,  the  salt  is  not  crystal- 
lizable,  but  leaves  a  gelatinous  mass  when  evaporated. 

Stannous  Acetate,  —  The  boiling  acid  dissolves  the  metal  but  slowly, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  the  hydrated  protoxide  it  dissolves  readily; 
the  salt  is  also  formed  by  decomposing  aqueous  protochloride  of  tin  with 
sugar  of  lead.  The  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  (and 
covered  with  alcohol,  according  to  Berzelius),  yields  small,  firm,  trans- 
parent, and  colourless  crystals  (Lemery,  Morveau);  it  absorbs  oxygen 
greedily  and  deposits  stannic  oxide.  (Hausmann,  Scher,  J.  2,  528.) 

Tinfoil  continuously  digested  with  strong  acetic  acid  yields,  with- 
out evolution  of  gas,  first  a  yellow  and  then  a  brown  solution.  This 
solution  remains  unaltered  in  the  dark,  even  if  the  air  has  access  to  it, 
so  that  a  pure  stannous  salt  crystallizes  from  it.  But  if  exposed  to  sun- 
shine, even  in  ^lass  tubes  completely  filled  with  the  solution,  it  becomes 
paler,  and  at  the  end  of  2  or  3  weeks  perfectly  colourless,  the  decompo- 
sition in  the  sealed  tubes  being  merely  slower  than  in  vessels  exposed  to 
the  air;  it  then  consists  of  pure  stannic  acetate,  and  therefore  no  longer 
produces  a  purple  colour  with  solution  of  gold.  (N.  Fischer,  Kastn.  Arch, 
a,  347.) 

Stannic  Acetate,  —  The  solution  yields  by  evaporation  a  yellowish^ 
gummy  mass.  (Wenzel.) 

Bichloride  of  Tin  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  glacial  acetic 
acid,  (Wenzel.) 

Acetate  op  Lead. — a,  Sexhasic. — 1.  Obtained  by  precipitating  lead- 
vinegai  (p.  314,)  with  very  large  excess  of  ammonia.  (Berzelius,  Ann, 
Chim,  94,  298.)  —  According  to  Payen  {Ann,  Chim,  Thys,  65,  239,  and 
66,  37),  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  forms  with  ammonia  needles  of  the 
terbasic  salt;  and  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  ammonia  in 
any  proportion  whatever,  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  separates  out,  or  at 
high  temperatures  the  anhydrous  oxide.  —  According  to  Liebig,  (Chim, 
<frg,)t  however,  this  supposed  hydrated  oxide  obtained  by  Payen  is  really 
the  sexbasio  acetate;  for  when  it  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation^  carbonio 
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aoid  and  acetone  are  evolved  withont  blackening,  and  yellow  oxide 
remains  behind. — According  to  Behrens  {N.J.  Pharm,  4,  18)  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  of  lead,  strongly  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  separated 
by  filtration  from  any  carbonate  of  lead  that  may  fall  down,  and  then 
placed  in  the  dark,  yields  in  a  few  days,  crystals  containing  5  At.  oxide 
of  lead  to  I  At.  acetic  acid. 

2.  Potash  in  excess,  which  throws  down  pure  yellow  oxide  of  lead 
from  a  boiling  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate,  forms,  at  all  temperatures 
below  100^,  a  white  precipitate  which  does  not  give  off  acetic  acid  when 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields 
an  empyreumatic  liquid  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  metal. 
(Winkelblech,  Ann.  Pharm.  21,  27.) 

3.  The  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  or  even  that  of  the  less  basic  salts, 
agitated  with  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  or  heated,  deposits  the  sexbasie 
salt  in  the  form  of  a  bulky  powder  and  scum.  —  Basse  {N.  GM.  5, 
126)  boils  1  pt.  of  sugar  of  lesid  dissolved  in  water  with  2  pts.  lithaige; 
and  Dobereiner  (JSckw.  17,  257),  the  solution  of  1  At.  sugar  of  lead 
with  3  At.  oxide  of  lead.  When  the  aaueous  solution  of  the  terbasic  salt 
is  boiled  with  excess  of  sugar  of  lead,  tne  same  salt  is  deposited,  and  the 
liquid  then  retains  scarcely  any  lead.  (Mitscherlioh.)-— According  to  Kiihn, 
no  sexbasie  salt  is  produced  in  this  process :  10  pts.  of  sugar  of  lead  agitated 
for  a  while  with  1 4  pts.  oxide  of  lead  and  96  pts.  hot  water  in  a  dose 
vessel  and  then  set  aside,  change  in  the  course  of  an  hour  into  a  white  tena- 
cious mass,  which,  when  diluted  with  water  and  washed  with  thoroughly 
boiled  water  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  leave  on  the  filter  8*08  pts.  of  a 
white  deposit,  which,  however,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  yields  a 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  containing  nearly  808  pts.  of  oxide. 
Hence  the  white  deposit  cannot  contain  more  than  a  trace  of  acetic  acid, 
but  consists  of  oxide  of  lead  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate. 
(Kiihn,  Schw.  61,  236.)  —  In  Kiihn*s  process,  there  remains,  after  several 
hours*  digestion,  only  2*84  pts.  of  white  deposit,  which  yields  with  sul- 
phuric acid  3*08  pts.  sulphate  of  lead  containing  2*24  pts.  of  oxide; 
hence  these  2*84  pts.  of  white  deposit  do  not  consist  of  pure  oxide  of 
lead.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  10  pts.  sugar  of  lead  liave  dissolved 
14  — 2-24  =  11-76  pts.  of  ^)xid6  of  lead;  — 10  :  11-76  =  190  :  222*4  =s 
1  At.  :2  At.  Consequently  a  solution  of  terbasic  acetate  has  been 
formed.  (Liebig,  Mag.  Pharm,  3.5,  124.)  —  There  is,  doubtless,  formed 
in  this  process  a  consderable  quantity  of  terbasic  salt,  which,  together 
with  the  sexbasie  salt,  forms  the  white  deposit,  but  may  be  extracted  by 
washing  with  water  more  completely  as  the  process  is  longer  continnea. 
Perhaps  Liebig  continued  this  washing  for  a  longer  time,  so  that  all  the 
terbasic  salt  was  dissolved  and  only  the  sexbasie  remained;  but  if  that  be 
the  case,  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  understand  how  Kiihn,  in  the  white 
deposit  obtained  by  him,  which  was  so  large  in  quantitjr  and  must 
therefore  have  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  terbasic  salt,  could 
have  found  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead  Wittstein  also 
{Bepert.  84,  181),  denies  the  existence  of  a  sexbasie  salt. 

When  1  part  of  acetate  of  soda  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  3  pts. 
of  finely  pulverized  litharge  and  with  water,  only  -^  of  the  soda  is  set 
free,  and  the  slightly  alkaline  liquid  contains  only  a  trace  of  lead. 
(Anthon,  Repert.  76,  223.)  In  this  ease  there  is  perlutps  formed  a 
small  quantity  of  sexbasie  acetate. 
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White  powder,  but  slightly  solable  in  boiling  water,  and  eeparaiing 
therefrom  in  needles  having  a  silky  lustre.  At  212*^  C.  in  yacuo,  it 
gives  off  3  per  cent,  of  water  and  becomes  reddish.  (Berzelius.)  Absorbs 
carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  air.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Crystallized,  Berzelias. 

6  PbO 672     ....     89-60    91-3 

C^H'0»   51     ....       6-80     5-7 

3Aq  27     ....       3-60     30 

5PbO,C*H»PbO*  +  3Aq 750     ....  10000     ......  lOO'O 

h.  Ttt'hasic  or  Trisacetate. —  1.  Obtained  by  saturating  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  separating  the  terbasic 
salt  from  the  filtrate.  —  a,  I  pt.  of  sugar  of  lead  is  digested  with  1  '2  pts. 
of  litharge  and  with  water;  the  filtrate  mixed  with  alcohol;  and  the 
resulting  precipitate  washed  with  alcohol,  then  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  preserved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  it  from  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid.  (Berzelius,  j1n7u  Chim.  94,  2ii9.)  —  h,  1  pt.  of  sugar 
of  lead  is  boiled  for  half,  an  hour  with  2  pts.  of  oxide  aud  10  pts.  of 
water,  and  the  filtrate  set'  aside  in  a  closed  vessel;  after  two  days  it 
deposits  white  opaque  points,  which  appear  under  the  microscope  to  be 
composed  of  transparent  needles;  a  still  larger  quantity  is  obtained  by 
evapoi-ating  the  filtrate  in  a  place  where  no  carbonic  acid  can  have  access 
to  it,  and  more  yet  on  adding  half  a  measure  of  alcohol  or  better  of  wood- 
spirit.  (Pay  en.) 

2.  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  with  ammonia.  — 
A  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  supersaturated  with  ammonia  and  filtered, 
deposits  in  a  few  hours  shining  needles  of  the  terbasic  salt.  When  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  the  precipitate 
dissolved  by  adding  water  and  heating,  the  same  needles  separate  as  the 
liquid  cools.  If  the  sugar  of  lead  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  ammonia 
forms  so  copious  a  precipitate  that  the  mixture  solidifies;  it  consists  of 
microscopic  needles,  disappears  when  the  whole  is  heated,  and  separates 
again  in  larger  needles  on  cooling.  These  needles  are  free  from  ammonia. 
(Payen,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys,  65,  239.)  The  following  mode  of  prepara- 
tion is  recommended  by  Payen  :  Mix  5  meas'Ures  of  aqueous  sugar  of  lead 
solution  saturated  at  30^,  with  5  measures  of  water  completely  freed 
from  carbonic  acid  by  boiling;  and  to  this  mixture,  whose  temperature 
is  80°,  add  a  mixture  of  1  measure  of  aqueous  ammonia  and  5  measures 
of  water  at  70^.  As  the  liquid  cools,  the  salt  separates  in  numerous  fine 
needles;  the  mother-liquor  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol  or 
wood-spirit,  yields  more  crystals  of  the  same  salt.  —  The  concentrated 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  may  also  be  precipitated  by  ammonia;  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  consists  of  fine  needles,  boiled  with  water;  and  the 
filtrate  left  to  crystallize  by  cooling.  -—  The  salt  separates  most  beautifully 
from  the  hot  liquid  containing  acetate  of  ammonia;  hence  the  second 
process  yields  finer  needles  than  the  first.  —  The  crystals  must  be 
washed  out  of  contact  of  air,  pressed  between  paper,  and  dried  in 
yacuo.  (Payen.) 

Pelicate,  shining,  transparent  needles,  which  do  not  efiioresoe  in 
vacuo  at  15^  but  give  off  their  1  At.  water  when  heated  to  100^  in 
yacuo.  (Payen.)  They  oannot  be  fused  without  decomposition.  The 
crystals  dissolve  in  5*5^  pts.  of  boiling  water.    Ammonia^  added  to  the 
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solution  in  any  proportion,  throws  down  hjdrated  oxide  of  lead  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  anhydrous  oxide  at  a  boiling  heat;  the 
precipitation  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  acetate  of  ammonia.  The 
crystals  also  dissolve  in  hydrated  alcohol  or  wood-spirit,  slightly  also  in 
wood-spirit  of  97  per  cent.,  but  not  in  alcohol  of  96  per  cent.;  both 
liquids  also  cause  the  separation  of  needles  from  the  aqueous  solution. 
(Payen,  iinn.  Ohim,  Pky$.  66,  37;  also  .7.  pr.  Chen^  13,  474.)— The 
salt  reddens  turmeric  and  turns  violet  green;  its  taste  is  less  sweet  than 
that  of  suffar  of  lead.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid. 
(Berxelins.) 

CryttaU  dried  at  \h*  in  vaeno.  Fayen.  Beneliuf. 

3PbO     336  ....  84-85  8500     8677 

4  C 24  ....  606  6-40 

4H 4  ....  1-01  0-99 

4  0 32  ....  808  7-61 

2PbO,C<H»PbO*  +  Aq.     396     ....  10000     10000 

According  to  Benelius  th«  nit  ii  anhydrous. 

Bibanc  or  Di-acetaU,  — The  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  1  At.  sugar 
of  lead  is  cat>able  of  dissolving  1  At.  oxide  of  lead.  (Dobereiner,  S<^w, 
17,  257.)  190  pts.  sugar  of  lead  and  95  pts.  oxide  digested  together  in 
water,  leave  only  0*62  pts.  of  insoluble  residue,  consisting  of  carbonate 
of  lead.  When  the  oxide  is  in  excess,  a  white  deposit  is  left,  and  a 
solution  is  formed  containing  only  2  At.  oxide  of  lead  to  1  At.  acid. 
(Kiihn,  Schw,  8 J,  236.)  [Compare »  however,  the  opposite  statement  by 
Liebig,  p.  311.] 

190  pts.  (1  At.)  of  sugar  of  lead  dissolved  in  water  are  mixed  with 
112  pts.  (1  At.)  of  litharge,  previously  freed  from  carbonic  acid  by  gentle 
ignition  and  pulverized.  — On  boiling,  the  mixture  first  becomes  white 
and  thick  from  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  terbasic  salt,  which  is 
then  slowly  converted,  in  the  cold,  into  bibasic  salt  and  dissolves;  if  the 
mixture  be  agitated  for  3  or  4  hours  in  the  cold,  the  quantity  of  white 
deposit  formed  is  much  smaller,  and  subsequently  dissolves.  If  we 
proceed  in  this  manner  with  190  pts.  of  sugar  of  lead,  112  pts.  of  oxide, 
and  224  pts.  water,  we  obtain  a  solution  which  cannot  be  filtered  and 
must  therefore  be  clarified  by  setting  it  aside  for  a  week  and  then  decant- 
ing; if  it  be  then  mixed  with  twice  or  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol, 
the  bibasic  salt  separates  from  it  in  crystals,  in  an  interval  varying  from 
1  to  24  hours.  The  decanted  solution  evaporated  out  of  contact  of  air 
soon  becomes  covered  with  saline  films;  if  it  be  further  evaporated  at  50^, 
there  remains  a  mass  which  appears  moist  while  warm  but  dry  when  cold, 
contains  6  per  cent.  (2  At.)  water,  softens  between  60^  and  70^,  and 
afterwards  becomes  dry  and  hard,  giving  off  2*9  per  cent.  (1  At.)  of 
water.  This  mass,  if  subsequently  heated  above  100°,  gives  up  all  its 
water.  The  crystals  [containing  2  At.  water?]  also  lose  their  lustre 
above  lOO'',  and  then  fuse  into  a  dull,  white,  saline  mass.  (Schindler.) 

From  the  mass  evaporated  at  50^  (containing  2  At.  water),  any 
sesquibasic  salt  that  may  be  mixed  with  it  is  easily  extracted  by  alcohol. 
If  It  be  first  dehydrated  and  then  treated  in  the  state  of  powder  with 
alcohol,  the  mixture  passes  milky  through  the  filter;  but  on  heating  it 
to  the  boiling  point,  the  undissolved  portion  again  assumes  the  crystalline 
aspect  of  the  bibasic  salt,  and  the  liquid  filters  easily.  (Schindler.) 

The  concentrated   aqueous    solution  causes  filter-paper    (also    the 
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cuticle)  to  swell  considerably  and  does  not  pass  through;  bnttfaeaolotion 
of  1  pt.  of  the  salt  in  l^  pts«  water  filters  very  easily.  —  This  salt,  ad 
well  as  the  trisacetate,  produces  red  and  yellow  colours  with  many  oils 
both  fixed  and  volatile.  (R.  Schindler,  N'.  Br.  Arch,  41,  129.) 

Thenard  (^.  Gehl,  1,  335)  obtained  the  same  salt  in  crystalline 
laminfe  from  the  liquid  produced  by  boiling  2  pts.  of  sugar  of  lead  with 
8  pts.  of  lead-oxide. 

I>ried  at  1 OO''.  Schindler. 

2  PbO  224     ....     81-46     81-22 

C^H»0» 51     ....     18-54     18-69 

PbO,CWPbO<   275     ....  lOO'OO     99-91 

Jiricd  at  7(f.  Schindler. 

2  PbO  224     ....     78-87     78-62 

C^H'O^  51     ....     17-96     1811 

Aq 9     ....       3-17     

PbO,C*H»PbO^,  +  Aq 284     «.,  100-00 

Schindler.       Thenard. 
J)ri€d  at  50^  *  Cfry^taUized. 

2  PbO  224     ...     76-45     75-88     78 

C^HW 51     ....     17-41     17-49     17 

2Aq 18     ....       6-14     5 

PbO,C^HaPbO^  +  2Aq 293     ....  lOO'OO     100 

Payen  appears  not  to  admit  the  e^iistence  of  a  bibasic  salt^  inasmuch  as  he  does  not 
mention  it. 

Lead-vinegar^  BleiesBig,  Acetum  Satumi  s.  Lytkargyriy  «nnd  in  the 
concentrated  state,  Extrad  of  Lead,  BfeUextract,  Extractum  Satumi, 
as  prepared  according  to  the  directions  commonly  given,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  aqueous  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  which,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  oxide  which  has  been  digested  with  the  acetic  acid  or 
the  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  likewise  contains  terbasic  and  sesquibasio 
acetate. 

The  oxide  of  lead  commonly  used  in  the  preparation  is  finely  pul- 
▼erized  litharge.  As  this  substance  generally  contains  copper,  the  lead-^ 
vinegar  prepared  from  it  is  also  contaminated  with  copper.  This  metal 
may  be  removed,  either  by  adding  lead-foil  or  lead-filings  to  the  litharge, 
on  which  the  liquid  containing  aortic  acid  is  to  act,  whereby  the  greater 
part  of  the  copper  is  reduce<l;  or,  according  to  Bischof,  by  placing  the 
litharge  for  a  day  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
amounting  to  y^  of  the  litharge,  nnd  shaking  up  the  mixture  frequently, 
then  filtering  and  washing.  (V.  109.)  —  The  litharge  may  be  entirely 
freed  from  carbonic  acid  by  gentle  ignition. 

Lead-vinegar  was  formerly  prepared  by  boiling  down  crude  or  dis* 
tilled  vinegar  with  excess  of  litharge,  and  filtering.  At  present,  the 
aqueous  solution  of  sugaj*  of  lead  is  more  or  less  saturated  with  litharge, 
sometimes  by  placing  the  materials  together  either  warm  or  cold  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  sometimes  by  boiling,  or  by  gradually  adding  the  litharge 
to  the  hot  solution  of  sugar  of  lead. 

If,  according  to  the  Pharm,  Badensis,  we  take  222  pts.  (2  At.)  lead- 
oxide  to  190  pts.  (1  Ati)  sugar  of  lead,  a  white  deposit  of  sexbasic  sail 
is  left,  the  filtrate  gives  a  copious  precipitate  with  absolute  alcohol,- and 
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eontains  only  2  At.  lead-oxide  to  1  At.  acetic  acid.  —  With  190  pta. 
(1  At.)  sugar  of  lead  to  95  pts.  (^  At.)  oxide,  according  to  the  Pkarm. 
Boru8s.y  the  qaantitj  of  white  deposit  left  undissolved  is  smaller.  Lead- 
vinegar  thus  ohtained  contains  bihasic  acetate  with  a  small  quantity  of 
eesquibasio  salt. —  With  190  pts.  (I  At.)  sugar  of  lead  to  63  pts.  (some- 
what more  than  ^  At.)  oxide,  according  to  the  Fhami.  Bavar.  and 
Gcdlica,  the  quantity  of  white  sediment  left  is  very  smaU.  This  lead- 
vinegar,  whicn  consists  chiefly  of  sesqnibasic  acetate,  may  be  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  without  producing  a  precipitate, 
>nd  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  still  larger  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead. 
(J.  A.  Biichner,  ReperL  81, 296.) 

The  solution  of  3  pts.  sugar  of  lead  in  15  pts.  water,  has  a  density  of 
I'lll:  if  (according  to  the  Pharm,  Bavar,)  1  pt.  of  lead-oxide  be  dis- 
solved in  it  at  25^,  with  agitation,  the  decanted  liquid  has  a  density 
=  1-155:  with  2^  pts.  oxide  {Fharm,  BorusB.)  it  is  1170;  with  35 
Oxide  {Fharm.  Badens,)  it  is  1*232;  and  with  4*5  oxide  (according  to 
Dumas),  a  thick  magma  is  formed. 

These  considerations  have  induced  Biichner  and  Berzelins  {Jahresber, 
24,  222,]  to  agree  with  Dobereiner's  view  {Schw,  17,  257),  that  the 
best  proportion  for  the  preparation  of  lead- vinegar  Is  190  pts.  (1  At.) 
sugar  of  lead  to  112  pts.  (I  At.)  oxide  of  lead  (or  perhaps  2:1) 
inasmuch  as  when  a  larger  quantity  of  oxide  is  used,  sparingly  soluble 
basic  salts  are  formed. 

Lead-vinegar  is  a  colourless  or  occasionally  a  yellowish  liquid,  which 
when  very  highly  concentrated  has  a  density  exceeding  1'28.  It  reddena 
turmeric  after  a  while,  and  gives  a  precipitate  with  carbonic  acid,  the  pre- 
cipitation going  on  till  a  very  acid  salt  remains  in  solution ;  hence  it 
becomes  turbid  even  on  the  addition  of  distilled  water,  if  the  water  has 
not  been  thoroughly  freed  from  carbonic  acid  by  boiling.  Lead- vinegar 
exposed  to  sunshine  deposits  carbonate  of  lead  [from  decomposition  of 
acetic  acid?]  J.  Davy  {N,  Edinb.  FhiL  J,  6,  126.) 

Sesquihasic,  —  1.  Formed  by  heating  dehydrated  sugar  of  lead  till  it 
melts,  then  more  strongly  till  it  boils,  gives  off  ^  of  its  acid  (in  the 
decomposed  state),  and  suddenly  solidifies  to  a  greyish  white  mass  of  the 
sesqnibasic  salt.  (Mattencci,  J.  CAim,  mid.  7,  419.)  — The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  this  residue  evaporated  to  a  syrup  out  of  contact  of  air,  yields  the 
salt  after  a  while,  crystallized  in  nacreous  laminsa.  ( Wohler,  Ann.  Fharm* 
29,  63.)  —  2.  By  digesting  the  aqueous  solution  of  190  pts.  (1  At.) 
sugar  of  lead,  with  56  pts.  {^  At.)  of  finely  pulverized  oxide  of  lead  free 
from  carbonic  acid  till  it  dissolves,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol  till  it  crystallines.  —  3.  A  solution  of  396  pts.  (1  At.)  of  the 
terbasic  salt,  and  at  most  190  pts.  (1  At.)  of  sugar  of  lead,  is  quickly 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  left  to  cool  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  four 
days;  —  after  which  the  resulting  crystals  are  separated  by  a  press  from 
the  syrupy  mother  liquor  ;  dried  between  paper ;  then  pulverized  and 
more  completely  dried  in  vacuo  at  100°;  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol 
to  free  them  from  any  terbasic  [or  bibasic  X\  salt  that  may  be  present  in 
excess ;  and  the  solution,  after  filtration,  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing 
point.  (Payen.) 

In  the  dry  state,  this  salt  forms  a  white  amorphous  mass,  which, 
when  strongly  heated,  gives  off  acetone  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid.  (Mattencci.)  White,  porous  mass.  (Wohler.)  In  the 
hydrated  crystallixed  state,  it  forms   trans|>arent,  colourless,   shining,. 
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six-sided  tables  and  laminsB,  which  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  are  less 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  air  than  sugar  of  lead,  do  not  give  off  water  or 
acid  in  vacao  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  when  heated  give  off  their  water  and 
melt.  (Payen.) 

The  crystals  dissolve  at  12*75^  in  0*9  pt.  water,  therefore  more 
abundantly  than  sugar  of  lead.  The  solution  is  capable  of  dissolving 
both  terbasic  and  monobasic  acetate,  whereby  it  acquires  a  sympy 
consistence  and  loses  its  crystallizing  power.  A  solution  saturated  in 
the  cold  yields  crystals  of  sugar  of  lead  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
acetic  acid,  and  forms  terbasic  acetate  when  digested  with  oxide  of  iead« 
Carbonic  acid  throws  down  carbonate  of  lead  from  it.  A  small  quantity 
of  ammonia  throws  down  the  terbasic  acetate;  a  larger  quantity  preci- 
pitates hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  or  from  a  hot  solution,  the  anhydrous 
oxide,  (raven.) 

In  alcohol,  the  crystals  dissolve  less  freely  than  in  water,  but  more 
easily  than  sugar  of  lead;  and  the  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol.  The  salt  crystallises  more 
beautifully  from  hot,  slightly  hydrated  alcohol,  than  from  water.  (Payen, 
Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  66,  37;  also  J,  pr,  Chem.  13,  474.) 

According  to  R.  Schindler  {N,  Br.  Arch,  41,  129),  the  saturated 
aqueous  solution  mixed  with  from  half  to  twice  its  bulk  of  alcohol  yields 
the  salt  in  nacreous  laminaa,  containing  2  At.  water,  melting  and  giving 
off  2  per  cent.  (1  At.)  of  water  at  90%  and  solidifying  on  cooling  to  a 
colourless  gum,  which,  when  more  strongly  heated,  gives  off  its  second 
atom  of  water  and  is  converted  into  a  white  saline  mass. 

Dehydrated,  CryitalitMed,  Payen.      SchiiMller. 

3  PbO 336  ....  76-71         3  PbO ....  336  ....  75-17  ....  74-91  73*34 

2  C*H»0»  102  ....  23-29         2  C*H»0>  102  ....  22-82  ....  2260 

Aq 9  ....     201  .... 

PbO,2(C^H»PbO*)  438  ....100-00         +Aq    ....  447  ....10000 

Oa  the  subject  of  the  basic  acetates  of  lead,  vid.  also  Wittstein.  (Reperi. 
84,  181.) 

ManobeuiC  or  Neutral  Acetate,  —  Sugar  of  Lead,  Bleizucker,  Saeeharum 
Satumi . —  Prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  causing  distilled  wine- vinegar  or 
cider- vinegar,  or  purified  wood-vinegar,  to  act  upon  oxide  of  lead,  or  with 
access  of  air,  upon  metallic  lead.  —  The  vapour  of  the  vinegar  is  passed 
under  litharge,  till  the  latter  is  dissolved  up  in  the  form  of  a  neutral 
compound,  —  during  which  action  part  of  the  water  evaporates  —  and  the 
resulting  liquid  is  left  to  cool  to  the  crystallising  point  without  further 
evaporation.  (Gentele.) — Or,  the  vinegar  is  heated  in  a  copper  boiler  with 
a  few  plates  of  lead,  which  prevent,  by  galvanic  action,  the  solution  of 
the  copper,  and  precipitate  the  copper  which  is  dissolved  out  of  the 
litharge;  more  litharge  or  impure  white  lead,  &c.,  is  then  added  in  such 
proportion  as  to  form  lead-vinegar;  the  solution  decanted,  evaporated,  and 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetic  acid  to  make  it  redden  litmus, 
then  strained  through  a  conical  bag,  and  left  to  crystallize.  The  mother- 
liquor,  evaporated  and  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  vields  an  additional 
quantity  of  crystals,  and  so  on  several  times.  1  pt.  of  litharge  yields  about 
3^  pt.  sugar  of  lead.  (Mitscherlich.) — Or,  strong  distilled  vinegar  is  poured 
upon  small  pieces  of  lead  contained  in  tubes,  the  liquid  from  the  first  tube 
run  off  to  a  second  also  filled  with  lead,  thence  into  a  third,  &c.,  —  then 
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again  into  the  first,  the  lead  in  which  has  had  ticne  to  oxidise  again 
in  the  air,  and  form  sugar  of  lead  with  the  adhering  acetic  acid,  —  then 
once  more  upon  the  second,  &c.,  till  the  vinegar  is  sufficiently  saturated 
with  lead,  (b^rard.)  Similar,  in  short,  to  the  preparation  of  blue  vitriol. 
(VI.,  428.)  —  Or,  lead  in  small  pieces  is  placed  in  shallow  dishes  half  filled 
with  distilled  vinegar,  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  air^  and  frequently 
turned. 

The  commercial  crystals,  which  have  carbonate  of  lead  and  also  brown 
matter  adhering  to  them,  are  purified  by  solution  in  hot  water  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  distilled  vinegar,  the  solution  thus  formed  being 
subsequently  filtered  and  cooled  to  the  cirstallizing  point. 

If  they  be  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallization  by  leaving  them 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  (Berzelius),  or  by  fusing  them  at  a  gentle 
heat,  stirring  all  the  while  (Mitscherlich),  or  by  heating  them  in  a  retort 
to  a  temperature  above  100°,  (Matteucci),  the  anhydrous  salt  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  whit-e  pulverulent  or  compact  mass,  which  if  heated  to  its 
melting  point  and  then  cooled,  solidifies  at  1.92®  to  a  coarsely  crystalline 
mass,  and,  according  to  Payen,  may  be  obtained  in  anhydrous  six-sided 
tables  by  solution  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol  and  cooling. 

Dehydrated  sugar  of  lead  heated  in  a  retort  is  completely  converted 
at  280®  into  a  clear  liquid;  boils  for  a  while  with  evolution  of  acetic  acid 
and  a  small  quantity  of  acetone;  assumes  a  brownish  tint;  and  if  the  heat 
be  gradually  raised  to  656®  [?],  suddenly  solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  white 
crystalline  mass  of  sesqnibasic  acetate,  which  afterwards  at  a  still  higher 
temperature,  gives  off  the  remaining  |  At.  of  the  acetic  acid  in  the  form 
of  acetone  and  carbonic  acid.  (Matteucci,  J.  Ckim.  med.  7,  419;  Schw, 
63,  236.)  The  products  evolved  in  the  conversion  of  sugar  of  lead  into 
the  terbasic  [sesquibasici]  salt,  are  not  acetic  acid  with  a  little  acetone, 
but  acetone  and  carbonic  acid : 

eC^H'PbO^  «  2(PbO,2C«H«PbO«)  +  C^HW  +  2C0«. 

The  residue  contains  also  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lead  as  a 
secondary  product.  (W&hler,  Ann,  Pharm.  29,  63.)  —  Dobereiner  had 
stated  {Schw.  17,  256)  before  Matteucci,  that  100  pts.  of  sugar  of  lead 
subjected  to  dry  distillation  give  off  acetic  acid  and  acetone,  with  ebulli- 
tion, and  are  converted  after  a  while  into  85*84  pts.  of  basic  salt,  which^ 
when  more  strongly  heated,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  marsh-gas, 
acetone  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  a  non- coherent  grey 
residue,  amounting  to  66*02  pts. ;  this  residue  acquires  the  metallic  lustre 
when  rubbed  upon  the  polishing  stone,  and  consists  of  63*78  pts.  lead, 
and  2 '24  charcoal.  —  The  dry  salt  heated  in  the  air  melts  with  appearance 
of  fire,  and  afterwards  solidifies,  resolving  itself  into  a  mixture  of  lead- 
oxide  and  metallic  globules.  Paper  saturated  with  sugar  of  lead  or  lead- 
vinegar,  and  then  dried,  bums  like  tinder  when  set  on  fire. 

f .  When  an  intimate  mixture  of  2  pts.  perfectly  dehydrated  suffar  of 
lead  and  1  pt.  of  the  so-called  Paris  blue  (VII,  437),  also  perfectly  dry,  is 
gently  heated,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  is  given  off  ^consisting  probably  of 
2  vol.  carbonic  acid  to  1  vol.  carbonic  oxide),  and  at  the  same  time  an 
ethereal  distillate  passes  over ;  afterwards,  at  a  red  heat,  a  yellow  oil 
distils  over,  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  a 
pyrophoric  residue  is  left.  The  ethereal  distillate  mixes  with  water, 
ether,  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions ;  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  ace- 
tone and  acetonitryl,  C*H*N,  (Lowig  &  Schweizer,  Ann,  Fharm.  75, 
350.)  IT. 
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Dehydrated  in  vacuo.                       Benelins*  Payen. 

PbO 112     ....     68-71     68-52     68-87 

4C 24     ....     14-72     14-75     14-38 

3  H 8     ....       1-85     1-99    1-86 

3  0 24      ...     14-72     14-74     1489 


C*H»PbO<  ....     163     ....  100-00     100-00    lOO'OO 

From  the  aqueous  solutioD,  the  salt  separates  combined  with  3  At. 
water  in  the  crystals  in  which  it  commonly  occurs.  A  solution  of  the 
previously  dehydrated  salt  in  dilute  alcohol  also  yields  crystals  contain- 
ing 3  At.  water.  (Payen.)  —  Transparent  and  colourless  prisms  belonging' 
to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.  Fig,  106;  cleavage  parallel  to  t  and  «. 
u:u'  =  128^;  u:t=i  116°;  t:u=  98"  30';  %:t  =  109°  32'.  (Brooke, 
Ann,  PhiL  22,374.)  According  to  Mitscherlich,  it  is  isomorphous  with 
the  acetates  of  baryta  and  strontia,  —  Sp.  gr.  2-575.  (Thomson.)  —  Tastes 
astringently  sweet.  Turns  violets  green.  (Morveau.)  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion turns  violets  green,  even  after  carbonic  acid  has  been  passed  through 
it  long  enough  to  cause  it  to  redden  litmus  ;  the  crystals  do  not  redden 
litmus  unless  they  have  been  separated  from  a  very  acid  solution. 
(Walchner.) 

With  Water  qf  CryttaUization.       Berzeliua.    Tb^nard.     Dobereiner.     Tbomson. 

a.  6. 

PbO  112  ....  58-95  58-71  58  62  5926  59 

C«H'0' 51  ....  26-84  26-97  26  28  24.46  22 

3  Aq 27  ....  14-21  14-32  16  10  14-28  19 

C^HaPbO*  +  3Aq.  190  ...lOOOO  100-00  100  100  10000  100 

Berzelins.  {An7i.  Chim.  94,  298.)  Tbenard.  {A.  GehL  1,  335.) 
Dobereiner, /S'c/iM;.  17,  256.)  —  Thomson  (Ann,  Fkil,  14,  882;  18,  142) 
regards  the  salt  a  as  the  true  sugar  of  lead ;  the  salt  b  [the  or3r8tais  of 
which,  however,  as  described  by  him,  agree  perfectly  with  those  of  sugar 
of  lead]  he  regards  as  a  peculiar  salt  =  PbO,  4C*H»PbO*  + 19  Aq. 

Crystallized  sugar  of  lead  effloresces  slightly  in  warm  dry  air,  giving 
off  water  and  acetic  acid,  and  absorbing  carbonic  acid.     Unless  the  air  is 
completely  saturated  with  moisture,  no  carbonic  acid  is  taken  up,  even  if  acetic  arid 
escapes.  (Hochstedter,  /.  pr.  Chem,  26,  338.)      In  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  at 
temperatures  above  40^  in  the  air,  it  gives  up  all  its  water.     In  vacao 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  even  at  0"",  the  crystals  lose  all  their  water  in  8  days 
but  no  acid ;  at  22"^,  they  are  completely  dehydrated  in  48  hours,  and  if 
then  kept  for  a  longer  time  in  vacuo,  lose  also  a  small  quantity  of  acid. 
(Payen.)  —  Absolute  alcohol  frequently  renewed  deprives  the  crystals  of 
all  their  water,  so  that  the  residue,  dissolved  in  a  fresh  portion  of  boiling 
absolute   alcohol,   yields   on   cooling,    crystals   of  the   anhydrous  salt. 
(Payen.)  — The  hydrated  salt  melts  at  7 5' 5^  (Matteucci),  and  on  cooling 
solidifies  after  some  time  in   a  radiated   mass.  (Marx,   J.  pr.   Ohem, 
22,  143.)     At  a  heat  gradually  rising  to  lOO"",  it  gives  off  itfi  water  with 
ebullition  (but  no  acid),  and  then  solidifies  at  that  temperature  in  the 
form  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  (Matteucci.) — When  the  aqueous  solution 
is  boiled,  part  ol  the  acetic  acid  goes  off  with  the  water.  (Volckel,  Pogg, 
58,  141.)     The  solution  when  exposed  to  the  air  is  resolved  into  acetic 
acid  which   escapes,    and   carbonate    of   lead    which    is    precipitated. 
(Hochstedter;   coinp.   Denot,   J,   Pharm,    20,  8.) — Carbonic  acid  gas 
passed  through  the  aqneous  solution  throws  down  the  greater  part  of  tho 
lead  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  the  quantity  of  lead  remaining  in  solution . 
being  smaller  as  the  liquid  is  more  dilute.     Tho  solution  of  100  pts.  sugar 
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of  lead  in  [how  much)]  water,  deposits,  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed 
through  it,  45 '65  pts.  of  oxide  of  lead  in  the  form  of  54'68  pts.  of  carbon-' 
nate  n*ee  from  acetic  acid,  so  that  only  13*3  pts.  of  oxide  remain  in  solu- 
tion. The  liquid  does  not  dissolve  any  of  the  carbonate  of  lead,  so  long 
tm  it  remains  saturated  with  carbonic  acid ;  but  after  the  carbonic  acid 
ha£  been  expelled,  the  carbonate  of  lead  dissolves.  On  distilling  the  liquid, 
acetic  acid  passes  over  ;  and  the  remaining  liquid,  which  reddens  litmus 
but  slightly,  yields  a  fresh  precipitate  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through 
it.  (Walchner,  Schw.  48, 257.)  —  From  a  solution  of  100  pts.  sugar  of  lead 
in  500  pts.  water,  carbonic  acid  gas  throws  down  only  15  98  pts.  oxide 
(in  form  of  carbonate);  but  with  1300  parts  of  water,  the  quantity  of 
oxide  precipitated  amounts  to  39*64  pts. ;  with  2  J  00  pts.  water,  to  38*87; 
and  with  3000  pts.  water,  to  40*54  pts.  It  appears  then  that  if  the 
quantity  of  water  exceeds  13  times  that  of  the  sugar  of  lead,  a  further 
addition  of  water  does  not  produce  any  considerable  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  Lead  precipitated.  Similarly,  100  parts  of  moderately  strong 
acetic  aci<l  placed  in  contact  at  ordinary  temperature  with  an  excess  of 
carbonate  of  lead,  dissolve  29*32  pts.  of  oxide;  but  the  same  quantity  of 
acid  diluted  with  800  pts.  of  water  dissolves  only  20*02  pts.,  and  with 
1600  pts.  water,  only  16*26  pts.  of  oxide.  (G.  Bischuf,  J,  pr,  Ckem, 

7,  IPl.) 

A  solution  of  1  pt.  sugar  of  lead  in  8  to  16  pts.  water  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,  baryta-water,  or  lime-water,  provided  carbonic 
acid  be  completely  excluded.  (Bnchol^,  A.  Gehl,  5,  254).  When  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  is  dropped  into  excess  of  ammonia,  white 
hydrated  lead-oxide  is  thrown  down  in  the  cold,  and  at  higher  tempera- 
tures, sometimes  the  hydrate,  sometimes  the  crystallized  anhydrouspxide. 
When  1  pt.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  saturated  at  22^,  is 
mixed  with  2  pts.  water,  and  ammonia  added  by  drops  till  the  liquid 
smells  slightly  of  it,  the  mixture  remains  clear,  but  after  a  few  hours 
deposits  acetate  of  lead.  (Payen.) 

IT  Aqueous  solution  of  potash,  of  sp.  gr.  1*06,  added  by  drops  and 
with  agitation  to  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  of  sp.  gr.  1*25  to 
1*30,  docs  not  for  some  time  produce  any  permanent  precipitate;  but 
suddenly  the  whole  liquid  solidifies  to  a  white  ma^ma,  formed  by  a 
double  salt,  3PbO,2KO,3C^H'0',  which  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot 
water.  (Taddeis,  jRaceoUa  Jtsko-chimica  Italiana,  2,  562;  Ohem,  Oca.  1848, 
169.)  IT 

Sulphate  of  potash  added  to  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  throws  down 
ft  loosely  united  compound  of  sulphate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  potash. 
The  presence  of  gum  retards  the  precipitation  by  sulpliates.  The  solu*- 
tion  of  1  pt.  of  sugar  of  lead  in  3000  pts.  water  is  precipitated  by 
sulphate  of  soda;  but  if  the  water  also  contains  in  solution  -^  of  its 
weight  of  gum,  the  precipitate  does  not  show  itself  when  the  proportion  of 
sugar  of  lead  in  the  water  is  less  than  1  pt.  in  ]  000;  if  the  water  con- 
tains -^-^  of  its  weight  of  gum,  the  precipitate  is  not  formed  even  with 
this  quantity  of  lead,  not  even  when  the  liquid  is  boiled  or  left  to  itself 
for  a  long  time;  but  in  that  case,  a  few  drops  of  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or 
sulphuric  acid  produce  the  precipitation.  (Walcker,  N,  Quart,  J,  of  Soc. 
3,  376.)  The  solution  of  1  pt.  corrosive  sublimate  in  100  pts.  water  ie 
not  clouded  by  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  of  lead,  but  yields  a  copious 
precipitate  of  lead  with  lead- vinegar.  (Buchner,  ^r.^rcA.  19,  270.)  The 
'  precipitate  is  probably  oxyohloride  of  lead.  By  this  test  we  may  readily 
ascertain  whether  the  sugar  of  lead  contains  any  basic  salt. 
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Neutral  acetate  of  lead  dissolyes  in  1  pt.  of  water  at  40°  (Weniel); 
and  in  about  ^  pt.  of  boiling  water.  When  a  solution  saturated 
at  22"  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  the 
o)e&r  mixture,  after  a  few  days,  deposits  beautiful  prisms;  if  these  do 
not  appear,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  instantly  formed  on  agitating 
the  liquid.  (Payen.)  Sugar  of  lead  dissolves  with  tolerable  ^ility  in 
alcohol.  Ether  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  the  salt  in  the  rorm 
of  a  crystalline  powder.  (Dobereiner.)  From  its  solution  in  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*828,  the  salt  is  also  partially  precipitated  in  the  crystalline  form 
by  absolute  alcohol.  (Reichenbach,  JSchw.  62,  145.) 

Jftnmm  diesolTes  abundantly  and  without  decomposition  in  strong  yinegar,  forming 
a  colourless  liquid,  which  remains  permanent  in  close  vescelSi  but  deposits  brown 
peroxide  of  lead  when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  evaporated  or  diluted  with  water. 
(N.  Fischer,  ScAw.  53,  124.)  [Glacial  acetic  add  is  required  for  this  purpose.  Per- 
oxide of  lead  does  not  dissolve  either  in  glacial  acetic  add  or  in  concentrated  vinegar.] 

Acetate  of  Uranium  and  Lead.  — A  solution  of  1  pt.  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  and  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  uranic  acetate  in  water  con- 
taining acetic  acid,  yields,  when  somewhat  quickly  evaporated,  nale  yellow 
needles  united  in  tufts,  which  give  off  their  water  of  cyrstallization  at 
275",  leave  brown  uranate  of  lead  when  ignited  in  the  air,  and  dissolve 
readily  in  water.  (Wertheim.) 

CryitaUized,  Werthdm. 

PbO 112  ....  27-18  27-U 

U'C 144  ....  34-95  3493 

2  C^H«0> 102  ....  24-76  24-94 

6  Aq 54  ....  13-11  13-01 

C^H=»PbO*,C<H3(U202)0^  +  6Aq  .    412     ....  100-00     10002 

Ferrous  Acetate.  —  Formed  by  dissolving  iron  or  its  sulphide  in 
warm  strong  acetic  acid,  not  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  concentrated 
solution  yields,  on  cooling,  small,  green,  sweetish,  astringent  needles. 
(H.  Davy.)  The  solution,  freed  if  necessary  from  ferric  Qxide  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  with  addition  of  acetic  acid  in  excess  and  evaporated 
m  a  retort,  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  very  pale  green  mass,  consisting  of 
soft  silky  needles.  (Liebig,  Chim,  org,)  The  dissolved  salt  oxidiies 
quickly  in  the  air,  and  becomes  covered  with  precipitated  films  of  ferric 
salt.  ( Wenzel.)  These  are  dark  brown,  crystalline,  and  perfectly  soluble 
in  water. 

Mattencd's  statement  {Ann,  Chim,  Phft.  52,  136)  that  the  aqneoos  solntion  of 
ferrous  acetate  is  protected  by  acetate  of  baryta  from  precipitation  by  ammonia,  I  hare 
not  been  able  to  confirm.  It  is  true  that  part  of  the  ferrous  oxide  remains  in  solution  ; 
bot  this  is  always  the  case  in  precipitating  by  ammonia.  (V,  189.) 

Ferric  Acetate. — a.  Polybadc.  —  Precipitated  on  boiling  the  dilute 
solutions  of  b  and  c,  in  brownish  yellow  flakes,  which,  according  to  Duflos, 
do  not  redissolre  in  strong  acetic  acid. 

h,  MonoboBie,  —  1.  This  is  probably  the  composition  of  the  dark 
brown  crystalline  precipitate  deposited  by  ferrous  acetate  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  completely  soluble  in  water. 

2.  Obtained  W  saturating  cold  strong  acetic  acid  with  recently  pre- 
cipitated and  still  moist  hydra  ted  ferric  oxide.  The  hyd  rated  oxide, 
in  certain  states,  is  either  insoluble  or  but  sparingly  soluble  in  strong 
acetic    acid.      According    to    Trautwein,    it    is    only  the    terhydrate 
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£=  3Aq,Fe*0',  which  dissolves  abundantly  in  the  acid.  According  to 
Jonssen,  it  must  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  or 
snlphuric  acid  by  neither  too  small  nor  too  great  a  quantity  of  caustic  or 
carbonated  alkali;  because,  in  the  former  case,  a  basic  hydrochlorate  or 
sulphate  of  ferric  oxide  will  be  precipitated,  and  in  tho  latter,  a  com- 
pound of  the  hydrate  with  alkali;  Doth  of  which  are  but  sparingljr  soluble 
in  acetic  acid.  Hence  are  derived  the  following  methods  of  obtaining  an 
easily  soluble  hydrate. 

a.  6  pts.  of  aqueous  sesquichloride  of  iron,  of  sp.  gr.  1*545  (containing 
1  pt.  of  iron)  are  mixed  with  90  pts.  of  water;  then  9  pts.  of  aqueous 
potash  of  sp.  gr.  1*333  with  135  pts.  water;  the  iron-solution  mixed  with 
exactly  two-tliirds  of  the  potash-solution;  the  mixture  set  aside  for  a 
day  and  shaken  now  and  then,  till  the  light  brownish  yellow  precipitate 
redissolves  and  forms  a  clear  dark  brown  solution;  and  afterwards  the 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  third  of  the  potash-solution  added,  but  only 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  complete  precipitation.  The  hydrate, 
after  being  washed  and  pressed,  amounts  to  between  3  and  6  parts,  and 
is  soluble  in  3^  pts.  of  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*05  to  1*055.  The  acid  is 
added  to  the  hydrate  in  successive  portions,  each  portion  being  well 
mixed  with  it  by  careful  trituration  in  a  basin,  the  mixture  set  aside  in  a 
glass  vessel  for  24  hours,  and  frequently  shaken;  after  which  it  forms  a 
clear  solution,  which  should  be  strained  through  fine  linen.  If  the  ferric 
hydrate  and  the  concentrated  vinegar  have  been  mixed,  before  trituration, 
with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  bring  the  solution  to  12  parts,  the 
sp.  gr.  of  the  solution  is  between  1*13  and  1*35.  (Trautwein,  Repert, 
81,  1.) 

p.  1  At.  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  exactly  precipitated  by  3  At.  carbo- 
nated alkali,  [e,g.  268  pts.  12-'hydrated  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  430 
pts.  10-hydrated  carbonate  of  soda],  both  solutions  being  cold  and  con- 
centrated; the  iron-solution  added  with  brisk  agitation  to  the  alkaline 
liquid;  and  the  precipitate  carfuUy  washed  with  cold  water.  The  pre* 
cipitate  obtained  from  100  pts.  of  iron  requires  237  pts.  of  acetic  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*045  to  dissolve  it  completely.  [Since,  according  to  page  293, 
acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*045  contains  34  per  cent,  of  the  glacial  acid,  237 
parts  of  it  must  contain  80*58  pts.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  quantity 
dissolves  100  pts.  of  iron  in  the  form  of  143  pts.  oxide;  and  143  :  80*58 
=  80  :  45*06;  consequently,  80  pts.  (1  At.)  ferric  oxide  are  soluble  in 
4506  pts.  (j  At.)  glacial  acetic  acid  or  4  At.  ferric  oxide  in  3  At 
glacial  acetic  acid].  If  the  ferric  oxide  has  been  precipitated  by  an 
alkaline  bicarbonate,  the  dark  brown  solution  maybe  kept  unchanged; 
but  if  the  oxide  has  been  precipitated  by  a  caustic  alkali  or  a  mono- 
carbonate,  the  solution  becomes  turbid  in  a  few  days,  and  solidifies  to  a 
stifi* jelly;  this  efiect,  however,  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  silica,  but  to 
a  residual  portion  of  alkali,  which  dissolves  in  the  form  of  acetate,  and 
causes  the  separation  of  a  basic  ferric  acetate.  But  when  hydrochlorate  of 
ferric  oxide  is  precipitated  by  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda  or  seequi- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  contains  carbonic  acid  and  does  not 
dissolve  in  strong  acetic  acid  till  it  is  heated;  it  then  forms  with  the  acid 
a  stiff  jelly,  which  becomes  liquid  when  the  carbonic  acid  escapes;  if  too 
much  heat  be  applied,  ferric  oxide  separates  and  does  not  redissolve  until 
acted  upon  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  (Janssen,  Ann,  Pharm.  29,  193.) 

7.  A  solution  of  1  pt.  iron  in  15  pts.  of  hot  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25 
is  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  8  pts  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda; 
the  precipitate  throughly  washed  with  warm  water  and  squeezed  in  a 
rot-  viii.  y 
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press;  the  ckke,  which  amoonts  to  between  3*6  and  4  pts.  digested  with 
17  pts.  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*045,  and  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
undissolved  portion.  In  this  process,  the  hjdrated  oxide  is  somewhat 
in  excess,  and  therefore  the  saturation  is  perfect.  The  filtrate  contains 
80  pts*  (1  At.)  ferric  oxide  to  63*2  pts.  (a  little  more  than  1  At.)  glaeial 
acetic  acid.  (Bette,  Ann,  Fharm,  33,  136.) 

£•  6  pts.  of  aqneoas  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  of  sp.  gr.  1*5, 
diluted  with  6  pts.  water,  are  mixed  with  a  solution  of  9  pts.  ciystalliiod 
carbonate  of  soda  in  20  pts.  water,  the  washed  precipitate  placed  upon  a 
brick,  till  it  is  reduced  to  about  8  pts.,  and  afterwards  immersed  in  4  pts* 
of  strong  acetic  acid,  and  stirred  till  it  is  completel/  dissolyed.  (Dnfloa, 
N,  Br.  Arch.  23,  308.) 

€.  Schweinsberg  (Mag.  Pharm.  33,  48)  precipitates  dilute  sesqni- 
chloride  of  iron  by  caustic  soda,  added  in  such  proportion  that  the  liquid 
shall  not  change  tuo  colour  either  of  litmus  or  of  turmeric;  washes  the 
precipitate  quicklj  either  with  hot  or  with  cold  water,  because  its  solu- 
bility is  greatly  diminished  by  continued  immersion  in  the  liquid;  presses 
it  between  blotting-paper  as  long  as  the  paper  is  wetted  by  it;  leaves  it  to 
dry  to  a  certain  degree  in  warm  air;  and  dissolves  it,  at  25^  to  37%  in 
strong  acetic  acid. 

The  dark  red-brown  solution  of  ferric  acetate  becomes  turbid  on  the 
addition  of  acetate  of  potash,  the  turbidity  appearing  immediately  or 
after  a  time,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  latter^  and  yields  a  preci- 
pitate which  redissolres  in  pure  water :  to  restore  the  gelatinous  mixture 
to  the  liquid  state,  a  large  quantity  of  strotig  acetic  acid  is  required* 
(Janssen.)  —  The  solution,  when  largely  diluted  with  Water,  is  resolved 
into  ferric  oxide  {polybasie  salt  f]  which  is  precipitated,  and  dilute  acetic 
acid.  (Wetzlar,  JSchw.  SO,  107.)  —  This  precipitation  is  accelsarated  bj 
boiling. 

c.  Ter-dtcid.  — -  Formed  by  precipitating  sugar  of  lead  or  acetate  of 
baryta  with  terpulphate  of  ferric  oxide  in  equivalent  proportion,  and 
filtering  from  the  sulphate  of  lead  or  baryta;  or,  according  to  Pagenstecher, 
(Repert.  73,  38),  by  adding  17  pts.  of  completely  dry  tersulphate  of 
ferric  oxide  to  a  solution  of  18  pts.  acetate  of  potash  in  28  pts.  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0*85  and  6  pts.  water,  digesting  for  3  days  with  frequent 
agitation,  straining  with  pressure  through  linen,  and  filtering.  —  The 
dark  brown  solution  resemoles  the  preceding,  and  is  also  precipitated  by 
dilution  and  boiling,  so  as  to  yield  a  colourless  filtrate  free  from  iron. 
The  same  eflect  is  produced  on  mixing  ferric  sulphate  or  other  ferric  salt 
with  acetate  of  potash,  diluting  the  £rk  brown  mixture  with  water,  uid 
heating  till  it  begins  to  boil.  (Barker,  PhU.  Maa.  J.;  also  J.  pr.  Ckem. 
7,  146!)  On  this  reaction  is  founded  a  method  of  separating  iron  present 
in  the  state  of  sesquioxide  fVom  other  metals  likewise  contained  in 
solution. —  Ferrfe  acetate  is  miscible  with  alcohol. 

CoBAtTors  Acetate.  —  The  red  solution  yields  bv  evaporation  a  red 
residue  which  turns  blue  whenever  it  is  heated,  ana  becomes  moist  on 
exposure  to  the  aih  (Wenzel.)  The  solution  may  be  used  as  a  sympa- 
thetic ink,  violet  if  pure,  blue  if  mixed  with  common  talt  (llsemann  j 
ewnp,  V.  337.) 

CoBALTio  Agetatb.  —  Hydratcd  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  dissolves 
slowly  but  completely  in  strong  acetic  acid,  forming  a  deep  brown-yellow 
liquid)  a  few  drops  of  which  are  sufficient  to  impart  a  yeuow  colour  to  a 
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oonaideiable  quantity  of  water.  The  solution  sustains  a  boiling  heat 
without  decomposition,  but  continued  exposure  to  light  reduces  the 
sesauioxide  of  cobalt  to  protoxide.  Sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  likewise 
graduallj  reduces  the  sesquioxide  to  protoxide.  (Wiukelbech,  Ann. 
l^harm,  13,  260.)     (For  the  reactionfl  of  thii  solution,  tid.  Y.  328.) 

Acetate  of  Nickel.  —  Crystallizes  apparently  in  four-sided  prisms; 
apple-green^  very  sweet.  Effloresces  on  tne  surface ;  dissolves  in  6  pts« 
of  cold  water;  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Tupputi,  Ann,  Chim, 
78,  164.) 

Cuprous  Acetate.  —  First  obMrved  by  the  translator  of  "  Spielmann'a 
Institutions/'  and  by  Lassone  in  the  distillation  of  verdigris ;  supposed  by  Proust 
and  A.  Vogel  to  be  anhydrous   cupric  acetate ;   shown   by   Gehlen  to  be  cuprous 

acetate.  —  According  to  Berselius,  it  often  occurs  in  common  yerdij|ris.  ^—  This 
salt  sublimes  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  of  crystallized  yerdi- 
gris  (also  of  common  verdigris,  according  to  Berzelius)  in  soft,  loose, 
white  flakes,  which  redden  litmus  and  have  a  caustic  astringent  taste. 
(Lassone.)  Tt  is  composed  of  Cu»0,C*H'0'=C*H»Cu*0*,  and  does  not 
undergo  any  change  by  exposure  to  moist  air.  (Berzelius.)  According 
to  Gehlen,  it  becomes  moist  and  green  when  exposed  to  the  air;  and 
when  treated  with  potash,  forms  hydrated  cuprous  oxide.  (Gehlen.)  — 
When  immersed  in  water,  it  is  resolved  into  yellow  hydrated  cuprous 
oxide  and  monobasic  cupric  acetate,  the  latter  gradually  forming  and  dis- 
solving as  the  air  has  access  to  the  liquid.  (Berzelius.)  It  dissolves  but 
partially  in  alcohol,  leaving  a  yellow  powder  soluble  in  ammonia  [hydrated 
cuprous  oxide].  (Lassone.) 

Cupric  Acetate. — a.  With  48  Atoms  of  Ba$e^  Precipitated,  on 
heating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sesquibasic  salt,  in  liver-coloured 
flakes,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  washing  easily  pass  through  the 
filter;  they  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  aud  when  dry,  are  black 
and  leave  a  strong  stain.  Kemains  also  as  an  insoluble  residue  when 
common  verdigris  aud  the  terbasic  salt  are  boiled  together  for  a  long  time; 
some  of  the  terbasic  salt,  however,  remains  mixed  with  it.  (Berzelius.) 

Dried  mi  65*.  BeneUus. 

48CuO 1920    ....     92-35    92-00 

OH»0« 51     ....       2-45     2-45 

12  Aq 108     ....       5-20     5-55 

*— m-   I  -mm-^rm —  ■ — m-^mm^r^^mmm^^^^t^m  ^  ■  ■  ^^ — ■ rm m-i-t-^ 1 ■ ■ 

47CuO,C<H>CuO* 2079     ....  10000     10000 

(.  Terbasic.  —  1.  Common  verdigris  is  put  into  cold  water,  and  left 
to  swell  up ;  the  pasty  mass  strained  through  very  porous  linen,  which 
retains  the  impurities  of  the  verdigris,  but  allows  the  small  crystals  of  6  to 
pass  through;  the  portion  which  has  run  through  poured  upon  fine  linen 
(cambric) ;  and  the  beautiful,  light-blue,  shining,  crystalline  scales  which 
remain  thereon,  pressed  and  washed  with  cold  water,  and  finally  on  a 
paper  filter  with  alcohol.  (Berzelius.)  —  2.  When  ammonia  is  added 
to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  monobasic  salt  till  the  precipitate  is  redis- 
solved,  and  the  solution  kept  for  some  time  at  60°,  the  salt  b  crystallizes 
out.  (Berzelius.)  —  3.  The  acid  of  the  monobasic  salt  is  imperfectly 
saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  resulting  green,  non-cr3rstalline  jelly, 
washed  first  with  water  which  turns  it  blue,  and  then  with  alcohol  to 
prevent  it  fxom  turning  black.   (Berzelius.)—  4.  When  ammonia  is 

y  2 
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cautiously  added^  not  in  excess,  to  the  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  tlid 
monobasic  salt,  a  heayy,  granular,  dingy  grey-green  precipitate  is  formed, 
consisting  of  very  small  cubical  grains.  (Berzelius.)  —  5.  The  salt  b  is  also 
formed  by  digestmg  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  hydrated 
cupric  oxide;  but  it  then  assumes  the  form  of  a  beautiful  light  green,  heavy 
powder.  (Proust,  Berzelius.) 

However  different  the  salt  may  be  in  appearance  when  prepared  by 
these  different  methods,  it  has  always  the  same  composition.  It  gives 
off  no  water  at  100°.  When  heated,  it  bums  with  a  slight  detonation. 
(Berzelius.)  It  is  tasteless.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  gives 
off  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  leaves 
the  copper  partly  In  the  reduced  state.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  carbonic 
acid.  Water  even  at  a  boiling  heat  has  not  the  slightest  action  upon  it. 
(Proust.)  When  treated  with  considerable  quantities  of  water,  it  is  com- 
pletely converted,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  into  the  neutral  salt  and 
brown  cupric  oxide  (Phillips);  into  the  salt  a.  (Berzelius.) 

Dried  at  100%                                   Berzeliiu.         Proust 
3CaO 120-0    ....     66-04     64-36    63 


C^HW    510    ....     27-64     2760 

l^Aq   13-5     ....       7-32     8 
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2CuO,C*H»CuO*+liAq    ....     184-5     ....  10000     10000     100 

Begarded  by  Phillips  as  quadrobasic  acetate  of  cupric  oxide.  — 
According  to  Roux  {Kev.  scieniif,  24,  5;  abstr.  Ann,  Pliarm,  60,  316)  the 
same  salt  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
monobasic  salt,  in  the  form  of  a  blue  powder  consisting  of  microscopic 
needles  which  contain  9  per  cent,  of  water;  therefore  =  2(CuO,HO) + 
OH'CuO^;  when  heated  to  160°,  it  gives  off  water  and  is  converted  into 
2CuO,C*H>CuO*. 

c.  Bibastc.  —  Common  blue  Verdigris,  Prepared  on  the  large  scale.-— 
In  Montpellier,  wine-lees  are  loosely  packed  in  casks,  together  with  straw, 
till  they  pass  into  the  state  of  acetous  fermentation ;  and  when  that  is 
ended,  they  are  arranged,  in  pots  covered  with  straw,  in  alternate  layers 
with  rectangular  copper  plates  heated  to  40°  (which,  when  used  for  the 
first  time,  are  previously  moistened  by  means  of  a  cloth  with  a  solution 
of  neutral  acetate  of  copper  and  then  dried).  At  the  ^end  of  three  weeks 
the  plates  are  taken  out,  ])laced  in  an  upright  position  to  dry,  dipped 
G  or  8  times  in  water  in  the  course  of  6  or  8  weeks,  and  again  left  to  dry^ 
during  which  operation  the  verdigris  continually  swells  up.  It  is  then 
scraped  off;  the  plates  again  arran^ifed  alternately  with  fresh  sour  wine-lees; 
and  the  same  processes  repeated  till  the  plates  are  corroded.  (Chaptal.)  — 
The  salt  is  likewise  formed  in  blue  needles  when  copper  plates  are 
exposed  for  two  mouths  to  damp  air  in  contact  with  neutral  acetate  of 
copper  made  up  to  a  paste  with  water.  (Berzelius.)  —  Delicate,  loose, 
silky,  blue  crystalline  scales  and  needles,  which  yield  a  beautiful  blue 
powder.  (Phillips,  Berzelius.)  The  crystals  give  off  23*45  per  cent,  of 
water  at  G0°,  and  are  converted  into  a  beautiful  green  mixture  of  hydrated 
monobasic  and  terbasic  salt.  (Berzelius): 

2(CnO,Cm3CuCH)  «  C«H»CuO*  h  2CuO,C^H«CuO«. 

Blue  verdigris  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  forms  a  paste  con* 
sisting  of  small  blue  crystals  and  a  blue  solution.  When  the  paste  is 
repeatedly  exhausted  wiUi  cold  water,  a  solution  of  monobasic  and  sesqui* 
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basic  salt  runs  off,  and  leaves  the  terbasic  salt,  which,  becoming  continually 
darker  in  colour,  is  ultimately  converted  into  the  brown  48-ba8ic  salt  and 
a  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate.  (Berzeliiis.) 

5(2CuO,C<HS03)  «  CuO,C^H»OS  +  3CuO,2C^H»03  +  2(3CuO,C<H»OS). 

According  to  Phillips,  the  bibasic  salt  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity 
of  water  into  terbasic  and  monobasic  salt. 

PhiUips. 
French.  Sn^iM. 

In  cryt'       Com* 
Crystallized,  Berzelius.  tale,       prested. 

2  CuO  80    ....     43-24  4334  435  ....  43*25  ....  44*25 

C^HH)" 51     ....     27-57  27-45  293  ....  28-30  ....  29*62 

6Aq 54     ....     2919  2921  25*2  ....  2845  ....  25-51 

Imparities ....  2*0  ....  ....    0-62 

CuO,C<H»CuO*  +  6 Aq  185     ....  100-00  10000  1000  ....10000  ....10000 

cL  Sesquibasic.  —  1.  Obtaiaed  by  treating  common  verdigris  with  cold 
water,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  whereupon  the 
sesquibasic  salt  separates  in  efflorescences  on  the  edge  of  the  vessel. 
(Berzeliiis.)  —  2.  By  adding  ammonia  in  small  quantities  to  the  boiling 
aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  redis- 
solves,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool.  The  salt  which  separates  out 
converts  the  liquid  into  a  magma,  which  must  be  thrown  upon  a  cloth 
filter,  pressed,  and  washed  with  alcohol.  —  The  liquid  which  runs  through 
yields,  when  mixed  with  alcohol,  an  additional  quantity  of  salt  in  scales, 
which  must  also  be  washed  with  alcohol.  —  Delicate  bluish  crystalline 
scales,  or  bluish  powder.  Gives  off  from  9 '5  to  10*3  per  cent,  of  water 
(therefore  the  half,  or  3  At.)  at  60^,  becoming  greenish  at  the  same  time. 
Its  aqueous  solution,  at  a  boiling  heat  — and  if  very  dilute,  even  between 
20°  and  30°  —  deposits  the  48-basic  salt,  the  monobasic  salt  remaining  in 
solution.  (Berzelius.) 

Berzelius. 

3  CuO 120    ....    43-48     43-19 

2  C^H»03 102     ....     36-96     36-80 

6Aq 54     ....     19-56     2001 

CttO,2Cm3CuO< 276     ....  10000     10000 

Common  Green  Verdigris  is,  according  to  Berzelius,  a  mixture  of  the 
sesquibasic  acetate  with  small  quantities  of  the  bibasic  and  terbasic 
salts,  and,  moreover,  frequently  contains  cuprous  acetate,  besides  impurities; 
in  that  case  it  leaves,  when  aissolved  in  distilled  vinegar,  a  residue  con- 
taining red  cuprous  oxide  [metallic  copper?]  —  In  Grenoble  this  sub- 
stance is  prepared  by  frequently  sprinkling  copper  plates  with  vinegar  in 
a  warm  room ;  in  Sweden,  by  disposing  copper  plates  in  alternate  layers 
with  flannel  cloths  soaked  in  vinegar,  till  the  verdigris  begins  to  form, 
then  exposing  them  to  the  air  and  frequently  moisteniug  them  with 
water. 

The  greenest  kind  of  common  verdigris  contains,  according  to 
Berzelius: 

CuO 49-86 

C<H«03 36-66 

Aq.  and  impurities 13*48 

100-00 

At  60^  it  gives  off  about  10*25  per  cent,  of  water.  —  Gold  water  causes 
it  to  swell  up,  leaves  undissolved  the  terbasic  salt  and  the  impurities,  and 
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yields  a  blue  ftltraie  containing  sesquibaaic  and  monobadc  salt.  Heated 
with  water,  it  blackens  at  a  lower  temperature,  in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  of  water  is  greater,  but  not  when  boiled  in  a  rery  small  quantity 
of  water.  (Berzelius.) 

Proust  found  in  common  verdigris  60  per  cent,  of  oupric  oxide.  He 
at  first  stated  that  this  substance,  when  treated  with  water,  is  resolved 
into  43  p.  0.  of  terbasic,  and  57  per  cent,  of  monobasic  salt;  afterwards 
that  it  consists  of  43  per  cent,  of  monobasic  salt,  and  a  hydrate  containing 
27  p.  c.  of  cupric  oxide  and  30  p.  c.  of  water.  —  Destouches  (Bull, 
Pharm,  2, 119)  supposes  common  verdigris  to  contain  30*1  p.  c.  monobasic 
acetate,  33*5  cupric  oxide,  and  86*4  water,  together  with  a  small  addi* 
tional  quantity  of  acetic  acid. 

Jonas.  (A^.  Br,  Arch,  35,  142;  J,  pr.  Chem,  29,  192.) 

c.  Monobdinc,  Neutral  or  J^ormal  Acetaze,  — -  Crystatiized,  Dittitifd, 
PwrUUd  Verdigrit,  Verdet,  CriHttux  de  Vernu,  —  Formed  by  diesolvlng  cupric 
oxide  or  common  verdigris  in  aaoeons  aoetie  acid,  or  by  precipitating 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  filtering.  In  botit 
cases  the  liquid  must  be  highly  concentrated,  and  then  left  for  eome  time 
in  a  cool  place.  —  The  salt  crystallises  in  combination  witli  water  in 
transluoent,  dark  bluish  green  prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatie 
system.  (Fig,  110;  cleavage  parallel  to  t,  u and  u';%  luor  u'ttslOS'^ SO'; 
u:u'=i  72^;  i  :/=  119''  4  ;  iidsz  Idl""  45';  the  «•  and  tc'-fiMos  oftea 
curved.  (Brooke,  P^dll.  Ann.  6,  39;  camp,  Bernhardt,  Sekw.  4,  28.)  .  The 
powder  has  a  bright  green  colour;  sp.  gr.  r914.  (Gehlen.) 

Cryttalluted,  Phill.  Ure.  Gehlen.         Berxel.   Proust. 

CuO 40  ....  40  39-2  396 4015  .„ 3929  39 

C*H»0«    61  ....  51  49-2  62*01 

Aq   9  ....     e  11-6  8 


!J} 59-85 6071  61 


C<H»CttO<  +  Aq    100  ...100  .100-0  1000  10000  10000  100 

The  salt  effloresces  on  the  sur&ce.  When  subjected  to  dry  distilla- 
tion, it  decrepitates,  turns  brown  without  melting,  yields  carbonic  acid 
and  a  combustible  gas,  water,  acetic  acid,  and  acetone,  and  towards  the 
end  a  sublimate  of  cuprous  acetate;  the  residue  is  a  mixture  of  copper 
and  charcoal,  amounting  to  about  0*32  . .  0*36.  According  to  GehlcDy 
the  gas  evolved  contains  6  vol.  carbonic  acid  to  5  vol.  caroonic  oxide; 
according  to  A.  Vogel  (J.  Pharm.  1,  339),  4  vol.  carbonic  acid  to  1  vol. 
carburettcd  hydrogen.  —  The  distillate  amounts  to  47,  and  the  residue  to 
36  per  cent.  The  white  sublimate  amounts  to  only  -fTT?  ^^  ^^^  verdigris, 
and  being  at  la^t  carried  forward  by  a  liquid  [acetone}],  contaminates  the 
distillate  with  copper.  (Lassone.)  —  The  greater  part  of  the  water  goes 
over  at  the  beginning  of  the  distillation,  glaci;il  acetic  acid  towards  the 
middle,  and  acetone  towards  the  end;  hence  the  middle  distillate  has  the 
greatest,  nnd  the  last  the  smallest  specific  gravity,  although  it  saturates 
more  potash  than  the  first.  (Derosne,  Ann,  Chim,  63,  267.)  —  The  total 
distillate  formed  of  these  three  liquids  together^  amounts  to  50  or  51  per 
cent,  of  the  crystals.  (Gehlen.) 

The  residue  amounts  to  31*3  per  cent.  (Adet),  and  contains  cuprous 
oxide,  besides  metallic  copper  and  charcoal.  (Adet,  Scher,  J,  2,  174;  A. 
Vogel,  •/.  Pluxrm,  1,  339.)  According  to  Chenevix,  it  consists  wholly  of 
charcoal  and  copper,  without  any  caprous  or  cupric  oxide.  —  The  crystals 
begin  to  give  off  acid  vapours  at  ]  1 0 ',  and  when  heated  to  1 40°  yield 
9*8  p.  c.  of  tolerably  strong  van^ar;  tho  rest  Uic,  which  has  a  fine  blue 
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colour,  and  still  retains  its  crystalline  form,  Las  exactly  the  composition 
C^H'CuOS  and  is  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Hence  the  crystals  contain, 
in  addition  to  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  salt,  C^H^CuOS  not  1  At.  water 
of  crystallisation,  but  a  certain  quantity  of  acetic  acid;  in  fact,  they  only 
separate  from  a  liquid  containing  excess  of  acetic  acid.  (Gerhardt,  ^^.  J, 
Fkarm.  0,  50.) -~  The  crystals,  after  being  dried  at  ordinary  temperatures 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  do  not  undergo  any  further  diminution  at 
JOO'',  but  give  off  9'0  per  cent,  of  slightly  acidulated  water  between  1 10^ 
and  140^  afterwards  nothing  more  till  they  are  heated  to  240^;  from  this 
temperature  to  260'',  the  distillate  consists  of  i^lacial  acetic  acid,  which  by 
rectification  yields  32  per  cent,  of  pare  glacial  acid;  at  270"",  white  fumes 
arise  which  condense  into  white  fiakes  of  cuprous  acetate;  afterwai*ds 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  combustible  gas  is  evolved.  At  330^,  the 
distillation  is  complete,  and  a  reddish  residue  is  left,  c(»nsisting  chiefly  of 
metallic  copper.  (Ronx,  Rev,  scietU,  24,  5;  abstr.  Ann,  Pharm.  60,  316.) 
[No  acetone  ?] 

Crystallized  verdigris  bums  in  the  air  with  a  green  flame.  (A.  Vogel, 
Bersehns.)  ^  The  crystals  when  immersed  in  oil  of  vitriol  lose  their 
water  and  turn  white;  but  after  being  wiped  with  paper,  recover  their 
blue  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (A.  Vogel.)  The  aaueous  solution 
when  boiled  gives  off  acetic  acid,  and  deposits  brown  cupric  oxide.  (Gay- 
Lnssac,  Ann.  Chim,  Phya.  37,  335.)  According  to  Roux,  the  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution  gives  off  acetic  acid  when  boiled,  and  deposits  a  blue 
powder  consisting  of  the  terbasic  salt,  which  becomes  browner  by  con- 
tinued boiling,  and  is  probably  converted  into  a  mixture  of  cupric  oxide 
with  a  small  quantitv  of  the  terbasic  salt.  —  The  blue  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt,  mixed  with  aqneous  sulphurous  acid  not  in  excess,  assumes  a 
green  colour,  and  deposits  yellow  hydrate  of  cuprous  oxide  which  redis- 
solves  in  excess  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  solution  of  the  salt  mixed 
with  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  forms  an  emerald-green  mixture  from 
which  potash  throws  down  yellow  hydrate  of  cuprous  oxide,  and  which 
when  boiled  (without  potash),  deposits  a  large  portion  of  the  copper  in 
the  form  of  brown-red  cuprous  oxide.  (A.  Vogel,  /.  pr,  Ckem.  29.  280.)  — 
Drops  of  the  dissolved  salt  placed  upon  bright  iron,  do  not  copper  it  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  or  at  most  only  at  the  edge;  on  the  application  of 
heat,  however,  more  coppering  takes  place,  but  a  temperature  of  lOO""  is 
required  to  make  it  sudden  and  complete.  Small  bars  of  iron  completely 
immersed  in  the  cold  solution  are  often  found  uncoppered  at  the  end  of  24 
hours;  but  if  they  are  half  drawn  out,  coppering  takes  place  at  the  surface 
of  contact  between  the  air  and  the  liquid,  and  extends  thence  through 
the  entire  mass.  Steel  bars  completely  immersed  in  the  liquid  remain 
constantly  bright,  but  become  coppered  if  they  are  half  drawn  out.  Iron 
filings  quickly  decompose  acetate  of  copper;  but  not  after  they  have  been 
freed  from  adhering  air  by  trituration  with  water.  Iron  heated  to  a 
temperature  much  below  redness,  and  still  susceptible  of  being  coppered 
in  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  or  chloride,  remains  perfectly  passive  in  a 
solution  of  the  acetate.  (Wetzlar,  Schw.  50,  88.)  —  Various  kinds  of 
sugar  reduce  cuprous  oxide  or  the  metal  from  a  solution  of  cupric  acetate, 
especially  with  the  aid  of  light  or  heat.  {vid.  Sugar.) 

Crystai$  wiil^  5  At,  Water.  ^-  A  solution  saturated  at  60%  of  cupric 
acetate  in  water  containing  acetic  acid,  yields,  when  left  in  a  cool  place, 
transparent  prisms,  having  the  blue  colour  of  common  sulphate. of  copper. 
(Wohler.)  Short  right  rhombic  prisms  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic 
system,  acuminated  with  the  four  i-  and  y-faces  of  the  rectangular  octoho- 
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dron  resting  on  the  lateral  edges,  and  having  the  snmmit  truncated  by 
the  p-face;  cleavage  parallel  to  u  and  w';  «'  :  m  =  115^  30';  t  :  w  = 
105=  30';  i:i  above  p  =  119'  54;  i  :  p  =  159'  57'.  (G.  Rose.)  —  The 
crystals  heated  to  a  temperatare  between  30°  and  35',  become  opaque, 
green,  and  moist,  and  are  separated  by  slight  pressnre  into  small  crystals 
of  the  ordinary  salt,  giving  up  at  the  same  time  26'48  p.  c.  water,  which 
may  be  pressed  out  between  paper.  This  change  is  particularly  remark- 
able when  the  crystals  are  immersed  in  warm  water.  The»crystals 
contain  33-11  p.  o.  water,  and  are  therefore  =  C*H*CuO*  +  5Aq. 
(Wohler,  Pogg.  37,  1 66.) 

The  ordinary  crystals  dissolve  in  13*4  pts.  of  cold  water  (Gehlen),  in 
5  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  in  14  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol.  (Wensel.) 
Insoluble  in  ether.  (Unverdorben,  l*ogg.  11,  53.)  In  water  containing 
sugar  they  dissolve  much  less  quickly  than  in  pare  water.  (Holger, 
ZeiUchr.  Phys,  Math.  3,  401.) 

Respecting  the  compoands  of  acetic  acid  and  copper,  tfid.  Lassone  {M6m.  deVAcad, 
1773,  60 ;  also  CrelL  chem,  J.  4,  103).  —  Proust  (Aim.  Chim.  32,  26  ;  also  CrelL  Ann. 
1800,  I,  49;  farther:  /.  Phy9.  61.  110;  also  A.  Gehl,  6,  580).  —  Cheneviz  {Gifb. 
32,  170).  —  Gehlen  {Sehw.  4,  23).  —  R.  Phillips  {Ann.  PkU.  20,  161;  also  N.  2V. 
8,  1,  214  ;  abslr.  8chw.  36,  356).  —  Berzelius  (Poffff.  2,  233). 

Acetate  ofCupric  oxide  and  Ammonia.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  the 
monobasic  acetate  of  cupric  oxide  in  ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion at  a  gentle  heat.  Small  blue  crystals  which  smell  of  acetic  acid  and 
effloresce  in  warm  air.  (Coulon,  Ann.  Chim.  06.  327.) 

Acetate  of  Cupric  oxide  and  Lime,  —  a.  Commercial  verdigris  contains 
blue  crystals,  whose  optical  properties  differ  from  those  of  the  shnplo 
monobasic  acotate.  (Brewster^  S^w.  33,  342.) 

Ciyataitized.  Ure. 

CaO    28  ....  11-39  114 

2CuO    80  ....  32-52  320 

2C*H»0'  102  ....  41-46  420 

4  Aq  36  ....  14*63  14-6 


C*H3CaCH  +  CuO,C*H»CuO«  +  4Aq 246    ....  10000    100  0 

"  '  6.  Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  1  At.  crystallized  verdigris  and 
1  At.  hydrate  of  lime  in  an  eight-fold  quantity  of  water,  and  suffi- 
cient acetic  acid  to  dissolve  the  precipitated  cupric  oxide,  and  evajjo- 
rating  the  dark  green  filtrate  to  the  crystallizing  point  at  a  temperature 
between  25°  and  37®.  —  Large,  transparent  square  prisms,  or  converted 
by  truncation  of  the  lateral  fudges  into  octagonal  prisms,  and  resembling 
blue  vitriol  in  colour.  {Comp.  Schabus.  Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  1850,  Juni,59; 
Jahresber.  18.50,  393.)  Sp.  gr.  14206.  (Schabus.)  They  effloresce 
slightly  in  the  air,  fall  to  powder  at  75°,  giving  off  acetic  acid  at  the 
same  time,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water.  (Ettling,  Ann.  Pharm. 
1,296.)  . 

Crystallized.  Ettling. 

CaO 28  ....  11-57  11-60 

CuO 40  ....  16-53  16-47 

2C^HH)» 102  ....  42-15  4388 

8Aq    72  ....  29-75  3063 


C'HH:«OSC^H»CuO^  +  8Aq  ....    212    ....  10000    10000 
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Cupric  AceUHzrseniU.  Sehweif^uri  Green,  Vienna  Cfreenr^  Imperial  Green, 
MitU  Green,  and  when  mixed  with  gypsum  or  heavy  spar,  NeUwieder  Green,  Mountain 
Green.— Prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  mixing  arsenious  acid  with  acetate 
of  copper  and  water. 

1 .  Five  parts  of  common  verdigris  are  heated  with  sufficient  water  to 
form  a  thin  paste;  the  surface  skimmed;  the  scum  treated  with  vinegar; 
the  strained  solution  added  to  the  paste^  and  the  whole  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve.  On  the  other  hand,  from  4  to  4^  pts.  of  arsenious  acid  are 
dissolved  by  2  or  3  hours*  boiling  in  50  pts.  of  rain-water;  the  arsenical 
solution  strained  through  linen  and  boiled  in  a  copper  vessel ;  the  verdi- 
gris-paste which  has  passed  through  the  sieve,  added  to  it  by  small  por- 
tions at  a  time;  the  ooiling  kept  up  till  the  solution  becomes  perfectly 
colourless;  the  liquid  left  for  the  insoluble  matter  to  subside;  then 
decanted;  and  the  deposit  (which  weighs  7'5  pts.  when  dry)  collected  on 
a  linen  filter.  The  liquid  still  contains  arsenious  acid,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  next  operation.  If  the  precipitate  formed  has  rather  a  grey  colour, 
vinegar  must  be  added  during  the  boiling.  (Kastner,  RepeH.  13,  469.) 
More  exact  directions  for  this  process  are  given  by  Creazbarg.  {Kaetn.  Arch. 
17,  685.) 

2.  Five  parts  of  verdigris  are  mixed  up  with  water  at  50°  —  55°  to  a 
thin  paste,  which  is  then  forced  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  and  added  while 
yet  warm  to  a  solution  of  4  pts.  of  arsenious  acid  in  50  pts.  water  kept 
constantly  boiling.  The  green  colour  makes  its  appearance  in  a  few 
minutes.  If  the  paste  be  too  cold  when  it  is  put  in,  or  the  boiling  of  the 
arsenic  solution  interrupted,  the  precipitate  assumes  a  dingy  yellow  green 
colour;  but  on  adding  acetic  acid  and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  it  becomes 
beautifully  green  and  crystalline.  The  acid  liquid  separated  from  the 
precipitate,  still  contains  arsenious  acid  and  oxide  of  copper  [acetic  acid?] 
And  may  be  nsed  in  the  following;  operation  to  dissolve  the  arsenious 
acid.  To  ac<selerate  the  solution  of  the  arsenious  acid  in  water,  4  pts.  of 
it  are  sometimes  mixed  with  ^  pt.  of  pearlash ;  in  that  case,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  little  acetic  acid  to  the  solution.  (Ehrmann,  Ann. 
Fhai^.  12,  92.) 

3.  The  clear  solutions  of  1  pt.  of  crystallized  verdigris  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  1  pt.  arsenious  acid  in  16  pts.  boiling  water,  are 
added  together  in  a  state  of  full  ebullition,  the  mixture  stirred,  and  then 
left  to  cool  quietly.  I  pt.  of  crystallized  verdigris  in  powder  may  also 
be  added  to  the  boiling  solution  of  1  pt.  arsenious  acid  in  16  pts.  water, 
and  the  mixture  stirred  and  then  set  aside.  (Gentele.) 

4.  A  solution  of  4  pts.  of  common  verdigris  in  boiling  crude  vinegar, 
is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  3  pts.  arsenious  acid  also  in  boiling  crude 
vinegar,  and  the  clear  deep  green  mixture  evaporated,  whereupon  a  small 
quantity  of  yellowish  precipitate  is  at  first  produced,  proceeding  from  the 
impurities  of  the  vinegar,  then  a  green  precipitate,  which  by  longer  boil- 
ing assumes  a  brighter  green  colour  and  becomes  granular.  An  excess 
of  arsenious  acid  makes  the  precipitate  lighter ;  an  excess  of  verdigris 
makes  it  darker.  (Liebig,  Repert,  13,  446.)  —  On  mixing  the  boiling 
aqueous  solutions  of  equal  parts  of  crystallized  verdigris  and  arsenious 
acid,  a  dingy  olive-green  precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  which,  when 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  set  aside  to  cool,  slowly  shrinks  together 
iu  a  few  hours,  and  assumes  the  fine  green  crystalline  character.  The 
colour  becomes  still  finer  if  an  equal  volume  of  cold  water  be  added  imme- 
diately after  mixing  the  liquid.  (Ehrmann.) 

5.  A  solution  of  4  pts.  arsenious  acid  in  4  pt?.  crude  potnsh  and  a 
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email  qmotity  of  water,  obtained  by  long  boiling  and  filtering,  is  added 
while  still  hot,  by  small  portions  at  a  time  and  with  constant  stirring,  to 
a  hot  solution  of  3  pts.  blue  vitriol  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  whereby 
a  dingy  green  precipitate  is  formed,  after  which  3  pts.  of  concentrated 
wood -vinegar  are  added  (100  pts.  of  which  dissolve  15  pts.  of  carbonate 
of  lime),  or  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  liquid  smell  somewhat  of 
acetic  acid.  The  precipitate  diminishes  in  volume,  and  if  heated  a  few 
hours  after  mixing,  as  6oon  as  a  fine  green  film  collects  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  it  is  oonverted  into  a  beautiful  green  crystalline  powder;  the 
liquid,  which  at  the  same  time  becomes  decolorized,  must  be  immediately 
poured  ofi^,  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  arsenions  acid,  for  which 
reason  also  the  precipitate  must  be  washed  with  boiling  water.  (Bni* 
connot,  Ann,  Chim,  Pkys.  21,  58;  also  Schw,  36,  314.) 

In  these  processes,  the  precipitate  formed  at  first  is  cupric  arsenite; 
but  by  the  further  action  of  the  liquid  containing  acetic  acid,  this  com- 
ponnd  is  converted  into  the  double  salt. 

The  greater  the  sice  of  the  crystals,  the  deeper  is  the  emerald-green 
colour  which  they  assume;  but  when  finely  pounded,  all  varieties  of  the 
salt  exhibit  the  same  colour.  Tbe  salt  becomes  brownish  by  continued 
boiling  with  water,  in  which  it  is  not  soluble,  the  change  probably  pro- 
ceeding from  loss  of  acetic  acid.  The  stronger  mineral  acids  and  concen- 
trated acetic  acid  abstract  the  oxide  of  copper  and  leave  white  arseuious 
acid.  Aqueous  fixed  alkalis  decompose  toe  salt,  separating  the  blue 
hydrate  of  cupric  oxide,  which,  when  boiled  in  the  liquia,  is  converted  into 
the  black  oxide  and  afterwards  into  red  cuprons  oxiue,  with  formation  of 
arsenite  of  potash.  (Ehrmann.) 

Ebrmaim. 

4  CuO M.     160    ....    31-50    31*67 

3AsO» 297     ....     58-46     58-70 

Cm>0» 51     ....     1004     10-29 

3(CuO,A80»)  +  C<H»CuO* ....     508     ....  10000    100-66 

Mbrcitrous  Agbtatb.  — •  Obtained  by  dissolving  nieroarons  oxide 
precipitated  from  the  nitrate  by  potash,  in  hot  acetic  acid,  then  filtering 
and  cooling,  or  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  mercuroas  nitrate  with  acetate 
ef  potash  or  soda,  (Pronst.) 

According  to  Oarot,  the  alkaline  acetate  roust  be  in  excess,  as  other- 
wise the  precipitate  when  washed  with  cold  water  will  assume  a  yellow 
colour  from  excess  of  uercurous  nitrate.  Since  acetate  of  potash  generally 
contains  chloride  of  potassium,  the  boiling  mixture  must  be  quickly 
filtered  to  separate  the  calomel  thereby  produced.  The  salt  may  also  bo 
formed  by  adding  acetate  of  potash  to  nicrcurons  nitrate  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  collecting  this  precipitate  on  a  filter,  washing  it  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water,  then  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and 
filtering  quickly;  tlie  solution  of  the  salt  in  boiling  water  is,  however, 
attended  with  partial  decomposition  (vu/.  inf,) 

On  cooling,  the  salt  separates  in  white  lamine  which  must  l>e  washed 
with  cold  water ;  these  laminas  are  flexible  and  not  friable ;  they  have  a 
pearly  lustre,  and  feel  like  mica;  they  are  inodoroas,  and  have  a  very 
slight  metallic  taste.  —  The  salt,  if  slightly  moist,  blackens  by  exposure 
to  light  (Stromeyer);  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  beoomes  eomewhat 
yellow,  from  formation  of  a  basic  mercuric  salt  (Stromeyer) ;  when  heated 
for  some  time  above  50"^,  it  exhibits  traces  of  red  oxide  on  the  surfifcce. 
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(Oarot.)  —  When  diBtilled,  it  does  not  melt,  bnt  gives  off  very  strong 
acetic  acid^  having  avery  offensive  odour  like  that  of  cat*s  urine,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  and 
lastly  mercury ;  the  residue  consists  of  very  light  charcoal  (Garot) ;  a 
small  quantity  of  the  salt  sublimes  undecomposed  in  white  needles. 
(Stromeyer.)  When  boiled  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  1 1  per  cent,  of 
metallic  mercury  which  remains  undissolved,  and  a  solution  of  merou- 
rous  or  mercuric  acetate  containing  ezoess  of  acid.  (Garot.)  Dissolves  in 
hot  aqueous  acetic  acid  with  separation  of  mercury.  (Stromeyer.)  Boiling 
alcohol  extracts  all  the  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  all  the  mercurous  oxide 
undissolved.  (Garot.)  Dissolves  in  133  pts.  of  water  at  12^  or  15%  not  in 
eold  alcohol. 

Cryiiallized.  Damas.  Garot.  Stromeyer, 

Hg»0 208    ....    80-31     80-66    79-7    77-961 

C<H»0» 51     ....     19-69     19-34    20-3    22-039 


C*H»Hg«0*  2.59    ....  100-00    100*00    lOO'O    lOOOOO 

Weatendorf  (Differ/.  Gott.  1772,  §f  25  to  28),  hj  itrongly  heating  ]  pt.  of  mer- 
curie  oxide  with  4  pta.  of  glacial  acetic  add,  obtained  a  sttblimate  like  flowera  of  bensoin. 
Was  this  mercunma  acetate  ? 

MBRon&ic  AcBTATB.  —  When  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in 
eold  acetic  acid,  and  the  filtrate  ahandoued  to  spontaneous  evaporation, 
no  cryst^  separate  out  (Proust,  Garot),  but  a  yellow  deliquescent  gum  is 
obtained.  (Dumas)  (Acid  salt?)  But  if  the  liquid  be  boiled  with  an 
addional  quantity  of  the  oxide  till  it  is  saturated  (Garot ;  Stromeyer  pre- 
fers gently  heating  it  with  strong  acetic  acid),  the  filtrate,  on  cooling, 
yields  crystals  of  the  mercuric  salt.  —  If  the  filtrate  be  further  evapo- 
rated without  being  left  to  cool,  a  reddish  deposit  of  decomposed  salt 
collects  on  the  sides  of  the  basin,  and  there  remains  a  white  mass  which 
(by  decomposition  1)  swells  up  like  a  sponge,  is  white  and  friable  when 
cold,  and  does  not  deliquesce  in  the  air  but  smells  strongly  of  acetic  acid. 
(Garot.)  —  When  mercuric  oxide,  prepared,  not  in  the  dry  way  but  by 
precipitating  mercuric  nitrate  with  soda,  is  boiled  with  acetic  acid,  a  large 
quantity  of  mercurous  acetate  is  formed  and  falls  down  as  the  liquid 
cools ;  but  the  remaining  liquid,  when  carefully  evaporated  to  a  smaller 
bulk,  yields  crystals  of  the  mercuric  salt.  (Garot.)  —  Concentrated  solu- 
tions of  mercuric  nitrate  and  acetate  of  potash  mixed  toffether,  deposit 
the  mercuric  salt  in  scales,  whicb,  however,  are  too  soluble  to  be  freed 
from  nitric  by  washing  with  water.  (Harff,  N,  Br,  Arch,  5,  256.) 

Rectangular  tables  andlamins,  resembling  those  of  boracic  acid,  often 
truncated  at  the  summits  (Garot);  sometimes  transparent  and  with  a  glassy 
lustre,  sometimes  tranducent  and  pearly  (Stronfeyer) ;  duller  than  the 
mercurous  salt;  not  flexible  but  friable;  taste  sharp  and  metallic;  odour 
like  th^t  of  acetic  acid,  disappearing  when  the  salt  is  dry;  reddens 
litmus;  permanent  in  the  air.  (Garot).  —  The  salt,  when  exposed  to  thsr 
air,  gives  off  acid  and  is  converted  on  the  surface  into  a  yellow  basic  salt. 
(Stromeyer.)  Fuses  when  heated,  giving  ofiT  but  a  small  quantity  of 
acetic  acid,  then  suddenly  solidifies  to  a  white  granular  mass,  and  after, 
warils  decomposes  rapidly,  turning  black,  and  giving  off  acetic  acid 
containing  an  empyrenmatic  oil,  also  carbonic  acid,  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  while  mercury  remains  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Stromeyer.) 
Tlic  aqueous  solution  undergoes  no  change  when  kept  in  stoppered  bottles  j 
when  exposed  to  the  air  and  b#ated,  it  give*  off  aoetio  wud,  wd  deposits 
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afa  orange-yellow  basic  ealt  (red  oxide,  according  to  Garot);  by  coniinned 
boiling  it  is  partly  converted  into  mercurous  acetate  (Stromeyer);  but 
the  filtrate  when  evaporated  and  cooled,  likewise  yields  crystals  of  the 
mercnric  salt.  (Garot.)  By  boiling  with  sngar  it  is  wholly  converted 
into  the  mercurous  salt.  (A.  Vogel.)  The  aqueous  solution  is  imperfectly 
decomposed  by  ammoniai  and  yields  a  white  precipitate,  not  however 
when  the  acid  is  in  excess  (not  in  any  case,  accoiding  to  Ghirot);  the 
precipitate  contains  mercuric  oxide,  ammonia,  and  acetic  acid.  In  the 
concentrated  state  it  is  completely  decomposed  by  potash  or  soda,  yielding 
a  yellow  precipitate,  white  however  if  ammonia  has  been  previously 
added;  if  the  solution  be  very  dilute,  no  precipitate  is  formed.  (Stro* 
meyer.)  Aqueous  protochloride  of  tin  throws  down  all  the  mercury  ia 
the  metallic  state;  according  to  Garot,  the  two  metals  are  thrown  down 
together  in  the  form  of  a  black  precipitate,  so  that  the  solution  no  longer 
coutains  any  metal.  (Garot.)  Sulphuric  acid  throws  down  mineral  turpe- 
thum.  (Harff.)  Hydrosulphnric  acid,  in  quantity  not  sufficient  to  produce 
complete  decomposition,  throws  down  a  compound  of  sulphide  of  mercury 
with  mercuric  acetate.  (H.  Rose,  ^ogg,  13, 69.)  Common  salt  and  nitrate 
of  silver  give  no  precipitate.  (Stromeyer,  Garot.)  The  salt  remains  dry 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Dissolves  in  4  pts.  of  water  at  10"^  (Garot);  in 
2 '75  water  at  19°,  in  about  1  pt.  of  boiling  water  (Stromeyer);  dissolves 
at  19^  in  17'7  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*811,  but  with  partiai  decompo- 
sition and  separation  of  a  yellow  basic  salt.  (Stromeyer.)  Alcohol  and 
ether  abstract  acetic  acid  together  with  a  trace  of  oxide  from  the  crystals, 
and  leave  yellow  mercuric  oxide.  (Garot.) 

Crystallized.  Stromeyer.         Garot. 

IljrO  108     ....     67-92     67-664     67 

C^H»0» 51     ....     3208     32-336    33 


c^anigo^ ii9   ....  10000  loo-ooo   loo 

On  mercurous  and  mercuric  acetates,  vid,  Wenid  (von  der  Verwandiehqfif  206). 
Proust  {A.  Gehl.  3, 33).  Stromeyer  {Comment,  Getting,  recent,  1).  Garot  (/.  Pkarm, 
12,  459;  N,  TV.  14,  1,  179 ;  abstr.  Mag,  Pharm,  16,  133).  Dumas  (JBu//.  phihm, 
dee  8c.  1825,  7). 

Acetate  of  Meixuric  Oxide  and  -Ammonia.  —  When  mercurous  acetate 
is  decomposed  by  ammonia  not  in  excess,  this  compound  separatee  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder,  containing  85*9  p.  c.  mercurous  oxide  and  2' 19 
ammonia;  it  gives  off  acetic  acid  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
ammonia  when  treated  with  potash,  and  dissolves  in  warm  concentrated 
vinegar,  leaving  only  a  few  globules  of  mercuiy.  (Harff.) 

Acetate  of  Mercuric  Oxide  and  Ammonia.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating 
mercuric  acetate  with  dilute  ammonia  (Stromeyer);  or  a  mixture  of 
mercuric  acetate  and  acetate  of  ammonia  with  carbonate  of  soda. — 
White  powder,  having  a  harsh  metallic  taste  and  containing  75*6  per  cent, 
of  metal  and  4 '2  of  ammonia.  (Harff.) 

A  mixture  of  acetate  tf  mercury  [mercurous  or  mercuric  ?]  with  acetate  of  baryta 
is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia.  (Matteucci.) 

Mercuric  Cyanide  with  Mercuric  Acetate.  —  Dilute  acetic  acid  saturated 
with  mercuric  oxycyanide  and  evaporated,  yields  a  white  salt  which 
smells  of  acetic  acid,  and  when  heated  is  resolved  into  cyanogen,  acetic 
acid,  and  mercury.  (Johnston,  Phil.  Trans,  1839,  116.) 

Mercuric  Cldoride  with  Cupric  Aoet^.  -^  Cold  saturated  aqueous 
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solutions  of  cupHc  acetate  and  corrosive  sublimate  mixed  together  and 
left  to  evaporate,  yield  deep  blue,  concentric,  radiated  hemispheres  = 
CuO,C*H*CuO*  +  HgCl.  This  salt  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  water  into  a  light  green  powder  and  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  (Wohler  &  Hiitteroth,  Ann.  Fka7*m.  53,  142.) 

Mercuric  Cyanide  tcith  Acetate  of  Soda,  HgCy,C*H*NaO*-f  7Aq. — 
Obtained  once  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  solution  of  the  two  salts. 
(H.  Custer,  Ckem.  Gaz.  1849,  101.) 

Acetate  op  Silver.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or  carbonate 
of  silver  precipitated  from  the  nitrate,  in  boiling  acetic  acid, — or  by  mixing 
nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of  potaisb  or  soda  in  the  state  of  aqueous 
solution  either  warm  or  cold;  purifying  the  crystalline  precipitate  formed 
either  immediately  or  after  cooling,  by  washing  it  with  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water:  then  dissolving  in  boiling  water  and  crystallizing. — White, 
nacreous,  light,  soft  needles,  having  a  sharp  metallic  taste;  according  to 
Wetzlar,  they  are  perfectly  neutral;  according  to  Liobig  &  Redtenbacher, 
their  specific  gravity  is  3*1281  at  15°.  The  salt  when  subjected  to  dry 
distillation  gives  off  certain  gases,  acetic  acid  in  the  highest  state  of 
purity  and  concentration,  no  acetone,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  60*5 1  per 
cent,  of  arborescent  silver  mixed  with  3*8  p.  c.  of  charcoal.  (Chenevix.) 
Glimmers  when  moderately  heated  in  the  air,  and  leaves  65'5  per  cent, 
of  spongy  silver  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Dumas.)  Assumes  a  grey  colour 
at  first,  then  turns  brown  and  gives  off  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  a  grey 
skeleton  of  silver  which,  by  a  stronger  heat  is  converted  into  a  spongy 
mass  of  white  shining  silver.  (Liebig  &  Redtenbacher.)  Dissolves  in 
1 00  pts.  of  cold  water.  (Chenevix.)  —  Bright  iron  immersed  in  the 
aqueous  solution  becomes  covered  in  seveml  places  with  black  spots  of 
silver,  from  which  arise  purple  or  dark-violet  coloured  clouds  proceeding 
from  ferrous  acetate,  which  being  formed  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  iron  on  the  silver  solution,  afterwards  rises  up  and 
exerts  a  further  reducing  action,  producing  a  precipitate  of  ferric  acetate. 
But  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  soon  ceases,  the  greater  part  remaining 
in  solution.  If  the  solution  contains  a  small  quantity  of  free  acetic  ncid, 
the  quantity  of  silver  reduced  is  still  smaller,  and  the  ferric  oxide  remains 
in  the  solution,  colouring  it  yellow.  On  the  application  of  heat,  the 
reduction  of  the  silver  takes  place  readily  and  completely.  (Wetzlar, 
I,  372.)  —  Compare  Marggraf  {ckym,  Schrifi,  1,  112);  Wenzel  {von 
det^  Vericandsckaft,  208.)  —  Chenevix  {Gilb.  32, 165);  Dumas  {Btdl.  pkil, 
1825,7);  Wetzlar  (iS^cAw.  50, 105);  Liebig  &  Redtenbacher  (4 nw.  PAa7«TO. 
38,  131.) 

Cryaiallixed.  Liebig  &  Redt.      Dumas. 

Ag 108     ....     64-67     64-62    65*5 

C<H»0< 59     ....     35-33 

C*H3AgO*    ....     167     ....  100  00 

Acetate  of  XTranic  oxide  and  Silver-oxide, ^-Immojr^hbM^  with  acetate 
of  uranic  oxide  and  potash.  Fig.  30;  e  \  eon  the  farther  side  of  the 
axis  =  49°  22';  tf  :  r  =  155^  19'.  —  Does  not  give  off  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization at  100°;  but  parts  with  it  at  275°,  the  greenish  colour  then 
changing  to  brownish.  At  a  red  heat,  it  gives  off  light  brown  uranate  of 
silver,  and  deposits  the  same  compound,  with  a  red  colour,  when  hot 
water  is  poured  upon  it  or  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled.     This 
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effect  also  takes  place  in  tbe  preparation  of  ike  salt,  if  the  solution  does 
not  contain  a  soffioient  excess  of  acetic  acid.  —  The  salt  diinolves  readily 
in  cold  water.  (Wertheim,  <7.  pr.  Chem,  29,  221.) 

CrysUUiized.  Wertlieiui. 

AgO 116  ....  20*17  20-06 

2  U«0» 288  ....  5009  4971 

3C*H»0» 153  ....  26-61  26-29 

2  Aq 18  ....  3-13  3*20 

C*H»Ag0^2[C<H>(U«0«)0*]  +  2Aq....     575     ....  10000 

AvRio  AcBTATB.  —  Concentrated  acetic  acid  dissolves  a  small  qaaii- 
tity  of  oxide  of  gold,  when  first  brought  in  contact  with  it,  bnt  soon 
deposits  the  gold  in  the  metallic  state.  (Pelletier.) 

Plating  us  Acetate.  —  Formed  by  dissolving  bydrated  platinoua 
oxide,  while  yet  moist,  in  acetic  acid.  The  greenish  solution  dries  up  to 
a  dark  greenish  brown  mass  which  redlssolves  in  water,  leaving  only 
a  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  undissolved.  (Berzelius,  Lehrh.) 

Acetic  acid  decomposes  platinate  of  soda,  taking  np  the  soda  with 
but  little  of  the  platinic  oxide,  and  without  acquiring  a  yellow  tint. 
From  the  aqueous  mixture  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  aoeieite  of  soda, 
alcohol  quicKly  reduces  all  the  platinic  oxide  to  platinum-black;  hence 
platinic  acetate  appears  to  have  been  formed  br  doable  decomposition,  for 
bichloride  of  platinum  is  not  rednced  by  alcohol  so  quickly  or  so  com- 
pletely. (W.  Dobereiner,  Pogg.  28,  181.) 

RnoDic  AcsTATB.  — Red  solution.  (Berselins.) 

Acetate  qf  Rhodio  Oxide  and  /S^ocT a. -^ Red  salty  easily  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Berielins,  Lehrb.) 

Glacial  acetic  acid  mixes  very  readily  with  Ethcr^  but  is  separated 
from  it  by  water.  (Boullay.)  —  It  mixes  with  Alcohol,  producing  a  slight 
rise  of  temperature,  and  forming  a  liquid  which  is  not  solidified  by  any 
degree  of  cold.  (Lowitz.) 

Acetic  acid  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  Alkaloids.  —  Glacial  and 
concentrated  acetic  acid  mix  with  a  great  number  of  Volatiie  OiU,  and 
dissolve  many  Camphors,  Resins,  Colouring  Jiatters,  Sugar,  Gum, 
Protein-suhstances,  d:c, 

Schlippe  (tT*.  pr,  Chem.  14,  383,)  states  that  in  wood-vinegar  he 
observed,  besides  acetic  acid,  another  acid  resembling  it  but  of  peculiar 
nature,  inasmuch  as  it  yielded  more  soluble  salts,  and  its  soda- salt  crystal- 
lized in  a  form  differing  from  that  of  acetate  of  soda. 


H  Anbydroos  Acetic  Acid,  ohH)",  or  Acetic  Acetate, 

Gerhari>t.  Ann.  Pharm.  82,  127;  83, 112;  Compt  rend.  34,755,  902; 
Chem.  8oc.  Qu,  J.  5,  127,  226.  — Farther  and  more  fully:  2^,  Ann. 
Chim.  PhyM.  87,  285. 
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FotincUum  and  Preparation,  —  1,  By  the  action  of  chloride  of 
benzoyl,  C^^H'O'Cl,  on  fused  acetate  of  potash.  The  first  prodaots  of 
the  action  are  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  benzoyl  or  benzoic 
acetate,  C"H»0«: 

C"H»0«,C1  +  C^H'KO*  -  KCl  +  c"hW  1^^' 

This  action  takes  place  at  the  heat  of  the  sand-bath.  But  if  the  acetate 
of  potash  be  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  be  heated  somewhat  above  the 
temperature  at  which  the  original  sabstanees  act  upon  each  other,  a 
further  action  takes  place  and  a  colourless  liquid  distils  over,  which  is 
anhydrous  acetic  acid,  while  anhydrous  benzoic  add  remains  in  the 
retort  in  combination  with  benzoaie  of  potash.  These  new  products 
are  formed  by  double  decomposition  between  2  atoms  of  the  benzoic 
acetate  : 

2.  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyl  (of  ethyl)  C*H'0'C1,  on  dry 
benzoate  of  soda.  The  reaction,  which  takes  place  without  the  aid  of 
heat,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  preceding.  —  3.  By  the  action  of  oxychloride 
of  phosphorus,  PO'Cl',  on  acetate  of  potash.  The  acetate  deprived  of 
water  by  fusion  is  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort,  and  the  oxychloride 
of  phosphorus  admitted  through  the  tubulns,  drop  by  drop.  A  violent 
action  takes  place,  the  mixture  becoming  very  hot  without  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  from  without;  and  a  liquid  distils  over,  which  is  the  chloride 
of  acetyl  (or  othyl),  while  terbasic  phosphate  of  potash  remains  in  the 
retort: 

3C<H»K0*  +  P0«C13  =.  3K0,P0«  +  S(C^H30«,Cl). 

If  now  this  li<|^uid  be  poured  back  again  three  or  four  times  into  the 
retort,  so  that  it  may  remain  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  acetate 
of  potash,  that  salt  being  also  in  excess  and  pretty  strongly  heated,  a 
further  action  takes  place  between  the  acetate  of  potash  and  the  com- 
pound C^UH)*,C],  the  result  of  which  is  the  formation  of  anhydrous 
acetic  acidi  thus, 

C*H»KO<  +  C<H»0»,CI  -  Ka  +  C8H«0<. 

The  anhydrous  acetio  acid  enters  into  combination  with  the  acetate  of 
potash,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  beat  is  required  to  deetroy  this 
compound  and  cause  the  anhydrous  acid  to  distil  over.  The  distillate  is 
more  or  less  contaminated  wiUi  hydrated  acetic  acid  and  chloride  of 
acetyl;  but  on  redistilling  tbe  crude  product,  these  impurities  pass  over 
at  the  eommeiicement  before  the  temperature  rises  to  137*5^,  after  which 
the  pure  anhydrous  add  distils  over.  40  pts.  of  fused  acetate  of  potash, 
and  15  pts.  crude  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  (obtained  as  a  secondary 
product  in  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  (by  the  action  of 
protochloride  of  phosphorus  on  benzoic  acid)  yield  about  10  pts.  of 
anhydrous  acetic  acid.  This  is  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  anhydrous 
acid  when  it  is  wanted  in  considerable  quantities,  but  the  first  method 
yields  the  purest  product.  — •  4.  By  the  action  of  terchloride  of  phospho- 
rus on  acetate  of  potash.  When  the  liquid  chloride  is  added  drop  by 
drop  to  the  acetate  of  potash  (about  1  pt.  POP  to  more  than  2  pts.  of  the 
acetate),  the  action  begins  without  application  of  heat,  and  acetic  chloride, 
amounting  in  quantity  to  about  half  the  chloride  of  phosphorus  used. 
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distils  ovel*  mixed  with  a  small  qoantity  of  chloride  of  phosphorus.  On 
heating  the  residue  after  this  action  has  ceased,  anhydrons  acetic  acid 
distils  over  free  from  chloride,  and  in  quantity  equal  to  about  a  third  of 
the  chloride  of  phosphorus  used.  The  product  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  a  phosphorus-compound,  which  causes  it  to  impart  a  brownish  colour 
to  nitrate  of  silver;  but  it  may  be  freed  from  this  impurity  by  a  second 
distillation  with  acetate  of  potash. 

Properties,  Colourless,  very  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having 
a  very  powerful  odour,  similar  to  that  of  the  hydrated  acid,  but  stronger, 
and  recalling  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  white-tborn. 
Sp.  gr.  1*073  at  20*5,  which  is  nearly  that  of  the  hydrated  acid, 
C*H^O*-{-Aq.,  at  its  greatest  density.  Boiling  point  IZT'S"^  under  a 
pressure  of  750  mm.     Vapour-density  =8*47. 


Gerhardt. 


4C 
3H 
30 


24 

3 

24 


4705     46-87 

5-88    5-95 

4707    4718 


46-89 

5-87 

47-24 


C*H»0» 51 


100-00    ... 10000 


100-00 


Vol.  Density. 

Cvaponr....     4  ....  1*6640 

H.gM 3  ....  0-2029 

O.gas l\  ....  1*6639 


Or: 

C-Yaponr.... 

H-gas 

O-gaa 


Vol. 
8 
6 
3 


Vapour 


3-5308 


Vapour 


2 
1 


Deositf. 

3-3280 
0-4058 
3-3278 

7-0616 
3*5308 


Gerhardt  and  Williamson  regard    anhydrons  acetic  acid  as  water  (H^O),    in 
which  the  2  At.  H  are  replaced  by  the  radical  C^HK),  called  Acetyl  by  Gerhardt  and 

Othyl  by  Williamson,  so  that  its  formula  is  r:3n8or^*  (coi°P&i^  ^11>  201.) 

DecomposUiom.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  becomes  heated  by  contact 
with  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  carbonic  acid  being  given  off  and  a  copulated 
acid  produced,  which  forms  a  gummy  salt  with  lead.  —  Potassium  acts 
violently  on  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  evolving  a  gas  which  does  not  take 
fire  if  the  potassium  be  introduced  by  small  portions  at  a  time.  The 
liquid,  after  a  while,  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  needles  consisting  of  a 
compound  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  with  acetate  of  potash  {yid.  ir\f.) 
An  oily  substance  is  also  produced  having  a  very  pleasant  ethereal  odour. 
—  Finely  divided  zinc  acts  upon  anhydrous  acetic  acid  in  a  similar 
manner  but  less  energetically,  and  only  when  heated  in  the  water  bath; 
hydrogen  gas  is  then  given  off,  and  a  soluble  salt  formed  which  is  deposited 
in  microscopic  crystals  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  greatly  retards 
the  action.  On  saturating  the  excess  of  acetic  acid  in  the  residue  with 
carbonate  of  soda^  the  ethereal  odour  aboye  mentioned  is  perceived.  The 
hydrogen  evolved,  if  collected  immediately,  has  the  same  odour,  burns  ^ 
with  a  bluish  flame,  and  the  product  of  the  combustion  renders  lime* 
water  turbid;  but  after  passing  through  potash,  it  is  inodorous,  and  when 
burnt  yields  nothing  but  pure  vapour  of  water. 


Combinations.     Anhydrous  acetic  acid  does  not  combine  immediately 
with  Water,  but  when  poured  into  that  liqnid,  falls  to  the  bottom  in  oily 
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drops,  which,  if  the  mixture  be  heated  or  agitated  for  a  while,  ultimatelj 
dissolve.  It  absorbs  water  from  damp  air,  and  must  therefore  be  kept 
in  wellnstoppered  bottles. 

According  to  the  old  theory  of  salts  and  acids,  anhydrous  acetic 
iEu;id  is  supposed  to  exist,  as  such,  in  the  hydrated  acid  and  in  all  the 
acetates,  e.g.y  neutral  acetate  of  potash =K0,OH'0'j  ordinary  biacetate 
of  potash  =  K0,H0,2C*H»0*  {vid.  p.  290).  Such  a  view  of  their  con- 
stitution  is  however  by  no  means  necessary,  and  in  &ct  the  majority 
of  chemists  are  now  more  inclined  to  acfopt  the  views  developed  in 
the  preceding  pages;  e,g,  hydrated  acetic  acid=OHH)^;  neutral  acetato 
of  pota8h=C*(H»K)0*,  &c.,  the  ordinary  biacetate =C*H»KO*  +  C*H*0*; 
—  or,    according    to    Williamson    &    Gerhardt,    the    hydrated    acid 

_C*H»0«|q,^  [or^JJ'^|0]5  neutral  acetate  of  potash=^^'®'}0',&c 

There  appears  however  to  be  a  class  of  acetates  which  really  contain  the 
anhydrous  acid  combined  with  a  neutral  acetate.  Oerhardt  has  in  fact 
obtained  a  potash-salt  of  this  nature,  viz.: 

Anhydrtnu  BiaceUOe  of  Potash.  —  C*H»KO*,C*HH)'.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  potassium  on  anhydrous  acetic  acid  (p.  336);  also  by  dissolving 
fn5$ed  acetate  of  potash  in  anhydrous  acetic  acid  at  a  boiling  heat.  —  In 
either  case,  the  salt  separates  on  cooling  in  colourless  needles  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  less  deliquescent  than  the  ordinary  neutral  acetate.  When 
purified  by  pressure  from  excess  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  and  then  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid,  it  remains  unaltered  in  the  air  for  a  few  hours, 
provided  the  air  is  not  very  damp.  When  this  salt  and  the  ordinary 
neutral  acetate  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  latter  liquefies  almost 
immediately,  while  the  biacetate  remains  dry  for  a  much  longer  time; 
nevertheless  it  gradually  becomes  moist.  When  heated  in  the  dry  state, 
it  gives  off  anhydrous  acetic  acid  and  leaves  perfectly  pure  neutral  acetate 
of  potash. 

Gerhardt. 

8C 48-0  ....  32-17 

6H 6-0  ....      4-02 

K 39-2  ....  26-27    26-10 

7  0 560  ....  37-54 

C<H»KO*,C«H»0»  149-2    ....  100-00 

The  composition  of  this  salt  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  formula^ 
K0,2C^H*0';  it  is  analogous  to  bichromate  of  potash,  CrKO^CrO',  or 
KO,2CrO>.  Gerhardt's  formuU  (equiv.  VII,  17)  is  2C«H»K0»,C*H*0». 
Similar  salts  are  formed  by  other  anhydrous  organic  acids,  e,  g.  benioio 

(g.  V.)  1- 


Sulphide  of  Ethyl,  or  Sulphethyl.   oh>s  =  CH^HS. 

D5BBRBINBK.    Suhw,  61,  377. 

Reonault.    Ann.  Chitn.  Phg$.  71,  387;  also  Ann,  Pharm.  34,  24;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  10,  264. 

HydrtmiJphuHc  Ether,  Eihylie  Sulphide,  Sehwrfeldlhyl,  Aeihyltufflkr,  SeJkwtfei- 
vina/er.  Ether  hvdrotu\furique,  Svlfure  d*Ethyle,  —  First  obcerved  by  Dtfbereiner  in 
1831 ;  more  exactly  iavestigmted  in  1839,  by  Regnault. 
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ethtlenb:  priuart  nucleus  c<h*. 


PrqpmnUian^  !•  Aa  aleoholio  icJutioQ  Qf  potash  is  divided  into  two 
equal  p^^  the  first  satamied  eomplelely  with  hydroaalpharic  acid,  and 
then  mixed  with  the  other,  so  that  the  solution  may  contain  monosol* 

5 hide  of  potassium.  The  potwh  nay  b«  in  ezoatt.  b«t  not  the  hydrosnlphurio  acid, 
'he  liquid  is  introduced  into  a  tabulated  retort,  and  vapour  of  hvdrc* 
chloric  ether  -^  evolved  hy  boiling  alcohol  with  hydrocblorie  acid  and 
purified  by  passing  first  through  water,  then  tbieogh  oil  of  vitriol,  then 
through  water  a^in^^is  passed  into  it  through  the  tubulos.  As  soon 
as  the  alcoholic  liquid  is  completely  saturated  with  the  hydrochloric 
ether,  it  is  heated  by  a  hw  coals  till  it  distils,  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric 
ether  being  still  pamd  through  it.  After  a  short  time,  a  large  quantity 
of  chloride  of  potassinm  separates  ont,  whilst  hydrosulphuric  ether  distils 
over,  mixed  with  alcohol.  If  the  residue  in  the  retort  be  now  lefl  to 
cool,  again  satnrated  with  vaponr  of  hydrochloric  ether,  and  the  process 
conducted  as  before,  an  additional  quantity  of  sulphide  of  ethyl  distils 
over: 

C<H»a  +  K8  -  C«H»S  +  Ka. 

On  adding  water  to  the  distillate,  the  hydrosulphuric  ether  rises  to  the 
top  in  a  aepanate  laver;  it  must  then  be  repeatedly  shaken  np  with  water, 
afterwards  decanted  and  rectified  over  chloride  <rf  calcium.  (KegaauU.) 

2.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  stroa^st  hydrochloric  acid  and 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'8I,  set  aside  for  24  hours  »  contact  with  tersnlphide 
of  antimony  or  protosulphide  of  iron,  and  then  distilled,  yields  a  distil- 
lale^  which,  when  the  hydrosulpkorie  a^id  has  evspoiated,  has  a  pungent 
odour  like  that  ef  Js^cstida,  and  a  taete  like  that  of  radishes;  when 
mixed  with  water,  ii  beeomes  turbid,  and  yields  oily  dropsy  whick  have 
the  same  odour,  ava  lighter  than  water,  and  when  burnt^  emit  an  odour 
of  snlphufons  aoid;  the  residae  smells  like  pbosphoras  and  radishes. 
(Pdbeteiner.) 

d.  Dry  enl|Aide  ef  fiotaesinw  distSled  with  dry  salpbovinate  of 
baryta,  yields  a  product  having  the  same  properties.  (Lowig.) 

Properties.  Colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0*825  at  20° ;  boils  at  73^. 
Vapour-density  =  310.  Has  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  garlic,  but 
not  nearly  so  unpleasant  as  that  of  mercaptan.  (Regnault) 
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1-6640 
0-3465- 
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Cni«S  .    45    ....  lOOeO  C<H»S.Tapour.... 

Ether  in  which  the  oxygen  ia  leplaoed  by  aidphur. 


3-1198 


Deeompoeitions,  Hydrosulphuric  ether  takes  fire  when  poured  into 
chlorine  gas;  but  if  dry  chlorine  be  slowly  passed  into  it  in  daylight,  the 
liquid  then  exposed  to  sunshine,  chlorine  afain  passed  into  it  while 
exposed  to  difinsed  daylight,  then  l^e  action  o?  the  sun's  rays  repeated, 
&C.,  quadrichlorinated  hydrosulphuric  ether,  CK71^HS^  is  formed,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  evolved.  (Renault.)  This  formation  of  GH!IMf8  is 
probably  preceded  by  that  of  C*C1H*S,  of  C*CPH«S,  and  of  C*C1«H»S. 
(Regnault.)  IT  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  hydrosulphuric  ether, 
even  in  a  place  where  there  is  but  very  little  light,  and  without 
access  of  air,  the  liquid  becomes  heated  and  often  takes  fire  (whence  it 
is  not  safe  to  operate  on  krge  quantities);  chloride  of  ethyl  is  then 
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formed,  wi  a  fimaXL  qmnUij  of  solpbar  depositdd,  Ii^  ibis  ppgucessy 
chloride  of  sulphur  is  also  freqoeQtly  prodi^oed;  and  if  tlid  operation  be 
too  rigidly  conducted,  the  compouud  C^H^Cl  is  also  fouud  ptmopgst  the 
products. 

Sulphide  of  Ethyl  uith  Protochloride  of  Mercury.  C*H*S,HgCl.  — 
If  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  there  be  added  a  few 
drops  of  sulphide  of  ethyl,  or  a  solution  of  that  compound  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  or  the  water  with  which  sulphide  of  ethyl  has  been  washed,  the 
mixture  yields,  on  agitation,  an  abundance  of  fine  interlaced  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  If  an  excess  of  sulphide  of  ethyl  has  been  added,  a 
white  Tiscid  mass  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  and  this,  in  contact 
with  fresh  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  yields  more  needles.  On 
separating  these  crystals  by  filtration,  washing  tha^  with  cold  water  and 
alcohol,  drying  them  between  filtering  paper,  and  dissolving  them  in 
boiling  alcohol,  the  solution,  on  cooling,  yields  long,  slender,  needle- 
shaped  crystals  of  great  beauty. 

Colourless;  refracts  light  strongly;  heavier  than  water;  has  a  very 
unpleasant  odour.  Melts  at  90^  to  a  coloorless,  transparent  liquid, 
which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  in  a  mass  of  crystals  radiating  from  several 
centres.  The  compound  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  wood-spirit,  ajid  on 
abandoning  either  of  these  solutions  to  spontaneous  evapoiation,  beautiful 
oblique  rhombic  crystals  are  obtained,  having  their  prismatic  iaow 
inclined  to  one  another  at  angles  of  77°  12'  and  103^  40',  and  the  base 
inclined  to  the  prismatic  fiaees  at  an  angle  of  78°  W. 

Ixnr. 

Hg 100*0    ....     55-36    55-68 

a  35-4     ....     19-67    ........     19-84 

S    16-0     ....      8'86     8-43 

4  C    24-0    ....     13-33     1268 

5  H   6-0    ....       2-79     3-06 


C<H%HgCl 180-4     ...  lOa-00    99'69 

This  compound,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  slowly  gives  off  sulphide 
of  ethyl,  the  crystals  becoming  opaque  on  the  surface;  the  odour  of  the 
compound  is  probably  due  to  some  decomposiUoa  of  this  kind*  Heated 
JB  a  tube  over  a  spirit-lamp,  it  is  completely  decomposed^  yielding 
metallic  mercury,  a  quantity  of  dense  white  vapours^  having  an  offen- 
sive odour,  and  leaving  a  tumefied  carbonaceous  residue.  On  the 
approach  of  flame,  the  vapours  take  fire  and  bum  with  a  green  flame, 
forming  sulphurous  and  LydrocLIoric  acids.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
decomposes  the  compound,  forming  sulphide  of  mercury;  if  a  stream  of 
the  dry  gas  be  directed  on  the  crystals,  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  are 
abundantly  evolved,  and  sulphide  of  ethyl  condenses.  NUric  acid 
attacks  the  compound,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving  off  ruddy 
fumes;  the  resulting  liquid  does  not  contain  sulphuric  acid;  neither  is 
that  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  pure  sulphide  of  ethyl. 
Boiling  tulpkurie  acid  decomposes  the  compound,  the  liquid  turning 
black.  Foiash  and  lime  colour  the  crystals  yellow.  Ammonia  added  to 
.the  ethereal  solution  of  the  compound,  forms  funidochloride  of  mercury. 
(A.  Loir,  Ann,  Fbarm.  S7,  969,) 

Sulphide  of  Ethyl  with  Bichloride  of  Platinum.  (C*H«S)«,PtCP.  — 
Formed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  preceding  eompopad,  which  it  likewise 

z  2 
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resembles  in  its  properties  and  reactions.  Melts  at  180^  Heated  in  a 
capsule,  it  burns  with  a  green,  very  smoky  flame,  and  leaves  metallic 
platinum.     The  alcoholic  solution  precipitates  lime-salts.  (A.  Loir.) 
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2  CI 
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70-8 

••••     o7*95     ..« 
....     27-38     ... 
....     12-33     ... 
....     18-49     ... 

....        9*oD      ... 

Loir. 

37-81 

26-43 

2  S 

320 

12-74 

8  C 

48*0 

18-84 

10  H 

10-0 

4-58 

(C<H»)«,PtCP 

..Mt...    mOii'o 

....  100*00    ... 

100-40 

Sulphide  tff  methyl  formi  corresponding  compounds  with  the  chlorides  of  mercurf 
and  platinam,  which  contain  respectively  61*09  p.  c.  mercury  and  42*74  p.  c.  platinum ; 
the  calculated  qoantitiea  being  60*24  and  42*64.  (Loir.)    f 


Mercaptan.   c*H«*  =  C*HSH«S«. 

Zeisb.    Pogg.  81,  369;  also  J.  pr.  Ohem.  1,  257,  344,  396,  and  457; 

abstr.  Ann.  Fharm.  11,  1. 
LiEBio.    Ann.  Fharm,  11,  10  and  14;  23,  34. 

Mercaptan,  from  Corput  mereurio  aptum ;  Hydromdphate  ^f  Ethyl,  AethyUulf' 
hydrat  [^Ltfetinel.  —  DiscoTered  and  examined  by  Zeise  in  1831. 

Formation,  1.  In  the  decomposition  of  sulphide  of  barium  and 
hydrogen  by  sulphovinate  of  baryta  (Zeise) : 

BaS,HS  +  C<H»BaO«,2SO*  -  2(BaO,SO>)  +  C<H«S«. 

2.  In  the  decomposition  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  by 
chloride  of  ethyl  (Regnault): 

KS,HS  +  C<H»a  a  Ka  +  C<H«S». 

3.  In  the  destructiye  distillation  of  xanthate  of  potash.  (Zeise,  Saoo, 
Ann.  Pharm.  51,  348.)— -4.  In  the  decomposition  of  nitric  ether  by 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  (E.  Kopp.) 

Preparation.  A  Altered  solution  of  protosulphide  of  barium  6[»btained 
by  igniting  sulphate  of  baryta  with  charcoal)  in  hot  water,  is  left  to  cool 
in  a  stoppered  bottle;  the  liquid,  together  with  some  of  the  crystals 
thereby  produced,  poured  into  a  separate  bottle;  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
passed  through  it  to  saturation,  at  the  same  time  that  the  liquid  is  filtered 
and  warmed;  and  a  sample  of  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  barium  thus 
produced,  tested  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  baryta  which  it  contains; 
100  pts.  of  it  generally  yield  15*5  pts.  sulphate  of  baryta.  Sulphide 
of  hydrogen  and  potassium  or  calcium  may  also  be  used  instead  of  the 
barium-salt.  For  each  atom  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  barium.  Sec, 
there  must  be  added  1  At.  or  rather  somewhat  less  of  sulphoyinate  of 
baryta,  lime,  or  potash, -— inasmuch  as,  if  the  sulphovinate  is  in  excess, 
other  products  may  likewise  be  formed;  thus,  100  pts.  of  the  baryta- 
solution,  containing  15*5  pts.  sulphate  of  baryta,  require  17*7  pts.  of 
crystallized  sulphorinate  of  lime.     The  sulphovmate  is  coarsely  pounded. 
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and  introduced  into  a  tabulated  retort;  the  liquid  is  tlien  poured  upon  it, 
and  the  mixture  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat  into  a  receiver  surrounded  with 
ice.    As  soon  as  the  greater  part  of  the  mercaptan  has  distilled  over^  the 
receiver  should  be  changed,  because  at  the  latter  part  of  the  operation 
more  water  goes  over,  and  the  mass  is  very  apt  to  froth  over;  the  distil^i 
lation  may  then  be  continued  as  long  as  oily  drops  of  mercaptan  distil 
over  with  the  water.     A  large  quantity  of  mercaptan  remains  dissolved 
in  the  water,  but  cannot  be  separated  from  it.     The  crude  mercaptan 
thus  obtained  and  mechanically  separated  from  the  water,  still  contains 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  a  peculiar  indifferent  oil;  that  is  to  say,  an  oil 
which  does  not  act  upon  acetate  of  lead.     It  is  converted  into  purified 
mercaptan,  by  agitating  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  twice  renewed; 
placing  it  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium;  rectifying  it  by  a  heat 
gradually  rising  to  112'';  agitating  the  distillate  with  finely  powdered 
mercaptide  of  mercury,  till  a  decanted  sample  exhibits  no  trace  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  when  tested  with  su^ar  of  lead  (and  acts  but  very 
slightly  or  not  at  all  on  nitrate  of  lead,  and  forms  with  very  dilute 
acetate  of  lead,  not  a  brownish  but  a  pure  lemon-yellow  precipitate); 
and  rectifying  it  again,  till  it  boils  constantly  at  60\ — The  following 
mode  of  obtaining  purified  mercaptan  is  more  circuitous,  and  attended 
with    greater    loss.      The   crude    mercaptan    is    shaken    up  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water,  and  the  treatment  repeated  till  a  sample  behaves 
with  lead-salts  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  —  a  mode  of  purification 
which  requires  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  is  therefore  attended  with 
great  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  mercaptan  dissolving  in  the  water.     The 
mercaptan  is  then  distilled  at  a  heat  gradually  rising  to  120°,  till  the 
residue  is  reduced  to  -^  of  the  original  quantity,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  the  above-mentioned  indifferent  oil  witn  a  small  quantity  ef  bisul- 
phide of  ethyl;  this  partial  rectification  is  repeated  till  the  distillate 
(amounting  to  -f-  of  the  whole)  boils  at  62°,  after  which  it  is  placed 
in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  once  more.     The  crude 
mercaptan  may  also  be  first  freed  from  the  indifferent  oil  by  fractional 
rectification,  and  then  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  careful  addition  of 
mercuric  oxide. 

Purified  mercaptan  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*845  at  17^.  If  it  be  made  to 
combine  with  mercuric  oxide,  alcohol  still  extracts  from  the  mass  a 
quantity  of  the  indifferent  oil;  the  latter  also  separates  when  the  purified 
mercaptan  is  combined  with  potash  and  dissolved  in  water.  To  convert 
the  purified  mercaptan  into  pure  mercaptan,  it  must  then  still  be  freed 
from  this  residual  portion  of  the  indifferent  oil.  For  this  purpose,  1  pt. 
of  mercuric  oxide  is  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort  surrounded  with 
a  freezing  mixture;  3  or  4  pts.  of  purified  mercaptan  gradually  poured 
through  the  tubulus  by  means  of  an  S-tube,  whereupon  great  heat  is 
produced,  especially  at  first,  but  a  certain  quantity  of  the  mercuric  oxide 
remains  unaltered  at  the  bottom;  the  ice  is  then  removed,  and  the  retort 
gradually  heated  to  140^,  to  melt  the  mercaptide  of  mercury;  the  mixture 
agitated  till  the  rest  of  the  mercuric  oxide  disappears  and  the  bottom  of 


passes  over  at  114^.  The  first  porti 
captan,  which  must  be  several  times  poured  back;  afterwards  nothing 
but  water  passes  over.  The  fused  mercaptide  of  mercury  in  the  retort 
is  then  decanted  from  the  sulphide  of  mercury  into  a  basin;  triturated, 
when  s^lid,  with  95  p.  c.  alcohpl  to  the  consistence  of  a  tbip  paste; 
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wastied  on  ft  filter  Vitfa  ftlcobol,  till  tbe  Itqnid  which  rand  through  fio 
longer  becomes  milky  on  being  mixed  with  water  (in  consequence  of  the 
separation  of  indifferent  oil),  but  merely  exhibits  a  slight  turbidity,  dbe 
to  the  presence  of  shining  particles  of  mercaptide  of  mercury.  A  small 
portion  of  the  mercaptide  of  mercury  is  taken  up  by  the  alcohol,  especially 
at  the  beginning,  through  the  medium  of  the  indifferent  oil,  but  it  may  he 
recovered  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol.  —  The  mass,  after  bein^  washed 
with  alcohof,  is  dried  in  the  air;  kept  for  some  time  in  the  fused  state  &t 
a  temperature  somewhat  abore  100°  to  drive  off  all  the  alcohol;  finely 
pounded  when  cold,  with  addition  of  quartz-powder  to  divide  the  particles 
of  the  compound,  which,  being  unctuous,  would  otherwise  adhere  toge- 
ther; the  powder  introduced  into  a  long,  wide,  glass  tube,  bent  down- 
wards at  the  right  extremity,  and  immersed  in  water  of  50^,  contained  in  a 
leaden  trough;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  previoasly  washed  with  water 
and  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  passed  through  the  tube  from  left  to 
right;  and  the  vapour  of  mercaptan  thereby  set  free,  passed  from  the 
right  bent  extremity  into  a  knee- tube,  the  descending  part  of  which 
reaches  to  the  middle  of  a  long-necked  flask,  surrounded  with  ice  and 
salt.  The  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  conducted  from  the  flask 
through  a  long  gas-delivery  tube  into  a  bell-jar  containing  potash  and 
standing  in  mercury.  The  mercaptide  of  mercury  becomes  heated  when 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  bat  its  temperature  must  be  kept 
below  S5°,  to  prevent  it  from  melting;  towards  the  end  of  the  operation, 
the  water  is  heated  to  62°,  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through 
less  quickly.  The  receiver  is  changed  occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  when  the  decomposition  is  at  an  end.  —  Lastly,  to  remove 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  firom  the  distillate,  it  must  be  frequently 
agitated  with  small  quantities  of  mehsaptide  of  mercury,  till  the  mer- 
captan no  longer  changes  the  colour  of  that  compound,  or  imparts  a 
brownish  tint  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  mercaptad 
must  then  be  freed  from  water  by  agitation  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
finally  distilled.  (Zeise.) 

2.  Since  the  protosulphlde  of  barium  obtained  by  igniting  sulphate  of 
baryta  with  charcoal,  is  somewhat  contaminated  with  bisulphide,  the  mere> 
captan  prepared  by  Zeise's  process  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
bisulphide  of  ethyl.  A  purer  product  may  be  obtained  by  completely  satu- 
rating one  measure  of  potash- ley  of  sp.  gr.  1  '28  —  1  -30  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  mixing  it  with  one  measure  ot  an  aqueous  solution  of  snlphovinate 
of  lime  of  the  same  density,  and  distilling  at  100^  The  mixture  swells 
up  slightly;  evolves  a  small  quantity  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  distillation;  'and  gives  off  all  the  mercaptan,  together 
with  water,  so  that  nothing  more  is  obtained  by  heating  the  mixture 
more  strongly  over  the  open  fire.  The  mercaptan,  which  is  obtained  in 
large  quantities,  is  freed  from  hydrosulphuric  acid  by  distillation  in  con- 
tact with  mercaptide  of  mercury,  and  from  water  by  contact  with  chloride 
of  calcium.  (Liebig.) 

3.  Alcoholic  potash  completely  saturated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas,  and  then  treated  in  a  tubulated  retort  with  hydrochloric  ether,  just 
as  in  the  preparation  of  hydrosulphuric  ether  (p.  338),  yields  perfectly 
pure  mercaptan,  free  from  bisulphide  of  ethyl  and  all  other  impurities. 
(Regnault,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  71  >  390.) 

Properties.  Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  which  may  be  cooled  to 
—  22°  without  solidifying.  (Zeise.)     A  drop  placed  upon  a  glass  rod  and 
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exposed  to  a  gentle  current  of  air^  solidifies  to  a  butterjj  foliated  mass, 
which  melts  and  evaporates  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  seconds,  (Liebig.) 
Sp.  gr.  =  0-842  at  15^  (Zeise),  0*835  (Liebig).  Appears  not  to  refract 
light  strongly  (Zeise);  boils  at  61^  to  63",  under  a  pressure  of  2S' 
(Zeise);  with  platinum-foil  immersed  in  it,  it  boils,  either  alone  or  under 
water,  constantly  at  36 '2®  under  a  pressure  of  27* 8'^  (Liebig).  Vapour- 
density  2*188  (Regnault).  Perfectly  neutral  to  vegetable  colours,  even 
in  the  state  of  solution.  Has  an  ethereal  taste  and  odour,  with  a  very 
powerfnl  tinge  of  garlic.  (Zeise.) 

Zeise.  Liebig» 

4C    24    ....    38*71     39-05  3926 

6H  6    ....      9-68    9-56  9*63 

2  8    32    ....    51'61     51-39  5M1 

C<H«S* 62  ....  100-00  100-00  100-00 

Vol.  Density. 

C-Tapour 4    ....  1-6640 

H-gw  6    ....  ©•4168 

S-vapoar i    ....  2-2186 


Mercaptan^Yapour 2    ....    4*2984 

1     ....    2*1992 

Alcohol  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur.  Aocordinff  to 
Zeise,  it  is  H,OH%', ». «.,  hydrogen  combined  with  the  hypothetical  radical 
Mercaptum.  According  to  Liebig  and  Regnault,  it  is  G*H^,H8,  i. «.,  a  com- 
pound of  bydrosulphuric  acid  with  sulphide  of  ethyl,  (comp.  Persoz,  Ghim. 
molecul,  863.)  —  It  is  remarkable  that  mercaptan  has  a  lower  boiling 
point  than  sulphide  of  ethyl,  though  the  contrary  holds  good  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  —  IT  According  to  the  views  entertained  by  William- 
son, Gerhardt,  and  Chance^  respecting  similar  compounds,  the  rational 

formula  of  mercaptan  will  be      ii  i^  '^^  ^^  ™^7  ^  regarded  as  derived 

H) 

from  sulphurelted  hydrogen  ej/S,  by  the  substitution  of  1  At.  ethyl  CPW 

for  1  At.  Hy  just  as  alcohol  is  derived  from  water.  IT. 

Decomposition.  1.  Mercaptan  may  be  set  on  fire  in  the  air  by  a 
burning  body  held  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  bums  with  a  blue 
sulphurous  flame.  (Zeise.)  — 2.  Moderately  strong  nitric  acid  imparts  to 
mercaptan  a  blood-red  colour,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  compound  of 
mercaptan  with  nitric  oxide.  On  distilling  the  mixture,  a  w<atery  distil- 
late passes  over,  on  which  this  same  blood-red  liquid  floats;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  liquid  which  remains  in  the  retort,  sulphite  of  sulphethyl, 
C*H*S*0',  collects  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oil; 

C<H»S2  +  30  =  C*H*S»0«  +  HO. 

Strong  nitric  acid  acts  more  violently,  producing  scarcely  anything  but 
bisulphethylic  acid,  C*H*S»0*  (hyposulphethylic  acid,  C*H»S*0»,  according 
to  later  investigations).  Scarcely  a  trace  of  free  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed,  unless  the  nitric  acid  be  very  highly  concentrated.  (Lowig  and 
Weidmann,  Fogg.  49,  323.)  —  At  a  few  degrees  below  0^  nitric  acid  of 
sp.gr.  1*23  does  not  act  upon  mercaptan,  but  at  a  gentle  heat  it  acts 
violently,  giving  off  nitrous  acid,  and  imparting  a  blood-red  colour  to  the 
liquid,  which  gradually  deposits  the  oily  compound  C^H'^SK)'.  (H.  Kopp, 
Ann,  Phamt.  S5y  343.)  —  3.  Mercaptan  is  decomposed  by  Contact  with 
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many  heavy  metallic  oxides,  eyen  wlien  tbey  are  dissolved  in  acids,  tlio 
action  being  often  attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  pro- 
ducts being  a  metallic  mercaptide  and  water;  with  several  metallic  chlo- 
rides also  it  forms  a  mercaptide  of  the  metal  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Zeise) : 

C«H«S2  +  HgO  -  C*H»HgS«  +  HO ; 

and 

C«H«S»  +  HgCl  =  C*H«HgS»  =  HOL 

4.  Potassium  decomposes  mercaptan,  giving  off  hydrogen  and  forming 
mercaptide  of  potassium.  (Zeise.) 

Combinations.  Mercaptan  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  WctUr,  to 
which  nevertheless  it  imparts  its  taste  and  smell ;  7  drops  of  mercaptan 
require  25  grm.  water  to  dissolve  them.  (Zeise.) 

Mercaptan  dissolves  Fhagphoriu  and  Sulphur  slowly,  but  in  oonaider- 
able  quantity.  (Zeise.) 

It  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  Iodine,  The  dark  brown  Bolation 
mixed  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water,  yields  a  brown  oil 
which  floats  on  the  watery  liquid;  but  a  larger  quantity  of  water  shaken 
np  with  the  mercaptan,  produces  complete  decoloration.  (Zeise.) 

Mercaptan  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  Nitric  oxide  gas,  acquiring 
thereby  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  mixture,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
evolves  nitrous  fumes  and  gives  up  its  nitric  oxide,  especially  in  sun* 
shine.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.  Fogg,  49,  323.) 

Metallic  Jfercaptides.  —  For  the  formation  of  these  oomponnds,  Tid.  Decompo^ 
sidont  qf  Mercaptan,  3  and  4.  According  to  the  substitution-theory,  tfaej 
may  be  regarded  as  mercaptan  in  which  1  At.  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
1  At.  metal,  =  C*H»MS»  =  C*H*,HMS» ;  and,  according  to  the  radical- 
theory,  either  as  compounds  of  mercaptum  with  a  metal  =  M,C*H%' 
(Zeise)  ;  or  as  sulphur-salts,  C^H%,MS,  in  which  sulphide  of  ethyl  forms 
the  base  and  the  metallic  sulphide  [even  sulphide  of  potassium  ?]  the 
sulphur-acid,  these  compounds  being  in  fact  more  intimate,  as  the  acid 
character  of  the  metallic  sulphide  is  more  decided.  —  The  mercaptides  of 
the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  in  water^  but  some  of  them  dissolve  in 
alcohol. 

Mercaptide  of  Potassium.  —  Potassium  becomes  strongly  heated  by 
contact  with  mercaptan,  pure  hydrogen  being  given  off  with  strong 
effervescence,  and  a  white  granular  body  formed.  An  excess  of  mercap- 
tan must  be  used,  and  afterwards  expelled  by  heat,  —  The  compound 
may  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube  considerably  above  100°  without  decom- 
posing ;  but  at  a  stronger  heat,  it  turns  black,  melts,  gives  off  vapour, 
and  leaves  a  residue  from  which  water  extracts  sulphide  of  potassium, 
leaving  charcoal  undissolved.  Mercaptide  of  potassium  is  decomposed 
with  violent  effervescence  by  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when 
dilute.  It  dissolves  quickly  and  abundantly  m  water,  forming  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution  which  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  lead-salts,  even 
after  gentle  heating,  but  a  white  precipitate  after  being  more  strongly 
heatedl  The  solution  decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  forming  car- 
bonate of  potash.  Alcohol  dissolves  less  of  this  compound  than  water. 
The  alcoholic  solution  forms  a  pure  yellow  precipitate  with  lead-suits, 
even  after  boiling ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  watch-glass,  it 
deposits  fifUiall  crystals  \>ho£e  aqueous  solutiou  forms  a  white  precipitate 
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with  lead-salts,  and  brick-red  with  silver-salts.  —  Tlie  poiassinm-com- 
pound  is  Dot  formed  when  mercaptan  is  mixed  with  potash;  it  is  true  that 
hydrate  of  potash  becomes  softened  by  long  contact  with  mercaptan;  but 
on  adding  water,  potafih  and  mercaptan  are  obtained  in  the  free  state. 
A  mixture  of  mercaptan  and  alcoholic  potash  left  to  itself  for  seYeral 
days  and  then  treated  with  water,  yields  free  mercaptan  and  aqueous 
alcoholic  potash,  still  containing  a  small  quantity  of  mercaptan  which 
may  be  expelled  by  gentle  heating. 

Mercaptide  of  Sodium.  —  Formed  like  the  potassium-compound,  hut 
with  less  violent  action ;  dissolves  also  readily  in  water,  forming  a  strongly 
alkaline  liquid. 

Aqueous  mercaptide  of  potassiam  does  not  precipitate  Chloride  ^f  Caiehtm  ;  with 
Ckioride  of  Barium  it  forma  a  few  flakes,  which,  howeTer,  seem  to  be  nothing  but 
carbonate  of  potash. 

Aqueous  mercaptide  of  potassium  forms  with  sulphate  of  Zinc  a 
copious  snow-white  precipitate;  mercaptan  itself  does  not  precipitate 
sinoHsalts.  (Zeise.) 

Mercaptide  of  Lead,  —  Formed  by  precipitating  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  alcoholic  mercaptan.  If  the  solutions  are 
very  dilute,  the  precipitate  is  white  and  small  in  quantity.  The  preci- 
pitate formed  in  alcoholic  solutions  is  crystalline,  but  less  so  as  the  mer- 
captan is  more  free  from  bisulphide  of  eth^l,  which  appears  to  hold  the 
precipitate  in  solution  for  a  while.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  not  precipitated  by 
mercaptan,  but  forms  a  precipitate  with  mercaptide  of  potassium;  pure 
protoxide  of  lead  immersed  in  mercaptan,  swells  up  to  a  yellow  mass, 
which  turns  black  even  after  washing  with  alcohol,  and  bums  like  tinder 
when  set  on  fire;  carbonate  of  lead  acts  upon  mercaptan  in  a  similar 
manner  but  less  quickly.  —  Lemon-yellow,  crystalline  powder,  or  shining 
needles  and  laminae  which  soon  resolve  themselves  into  a  felt-like  mass. 
When  sliehtly  heated,  it  fuses  and  turns  black.  Dissolves  in  excess  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  Caustic  potash  does  not  seem  to 
act  upon  it.  (Zeise.) 

Alcoholic  mercaptan  does  not  precipitate  alcoholic  Sesquiehhride  qflron  ;  aqueous 
mercaptan  imparts  a  reddish  colour  to  ferric  sulphate,  and  then  forms  a  white  preci- 
pitate. 

Mercaptide  of  Copper.  —  Finely  pulverized  cuprio  oxide  placed  in  con- 
tact with  pure  mercaptan  in  a  close  vessel,  swells  up  with  it  in  the  course 
of  24  hours,  forming  an  almost  colourless  magma,  which  dries  up  to  a 
yellowish  white  mass.  This  mass  sustains  a  tolerably  strong  heat  with- 
out decomposition ;  bums  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  with  a  bluisfh-green 
light;  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  potash;  forms  a  colourless  solution 
with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  and  dissolves  sparingly  in 
alcohol.  —  This  compound  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  cupric 
salt  with  aqueous  mercaptide  of  potassium,  which  forms  a  yellowish  pre- 
cipitate if  the  copper-salt  is  in  excess,  —  or  by  precipitating  alcoholic 
acetate  of  copper  with  alcoholic  mercaptan,  which  produces  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate.  (Zeise.)  —  When  vapour  of  mercaptan  is  passed 
over  very  hot  but  not  red-hot  cupric  oxide^  water  is  given  off  and  a 
white  saline  mass  formed.  (Liebig.) 

Mercaptide  of  Mercury.  —  When  mercaptan,  either  in  the  pure  state, 
pr  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol,  is  brought  in  contact  with  mercuric 
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oxide,  great  heat  is  erolved  (sufficient,  when  pure  mercaptan  is  nsed,  to 
prodace  slight  detonation),  and  water  and  mercaptide  of  niercarj  are 
formed.  With  corrosive  sublimate  it  forms  the  same  compound  together 
with  hydrochloric  acid;  hence  alcoholic  mercaptan  likewise  forms  a  white 
precipitate  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  or  corrosive  sub* 
limate.  But  mercnrous  nitrate  forms  with  aqueous  mercaptan  a  black 
precipitate  (the  colour  arising  from  metallic  mercury);  and  calomel  when 
digested  for  some  time  with  mercaptan,  forms  hydrochloric  acid  and  turns 
nearly  black.  (Zeise.)  —  The  compound  is  best  obtained  by  placing  the 
mercaptan  in  a  tubulated  retort  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture, 
adding  the  mercuric  oxide  in  small  portions  and  in  somewhat  less  than 
the  equivalent  quantity,  then  heating  the  compound  till  it  melts,  and 
drawing  off  the  excess  of  mercaptan  together  with  the  water.  (Zeise.)  — - 
The  compound  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  and  crystml- 
lization.  (Liebig.) 

Mercaptide  of  mercury,  when  solidified  after  fusion,  is  colourless,  of 
crystalline  texture,  greasy  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  somewhat  tough  when 
triturated.  From  its  solution  in  mercaptan  containing  bisulphide  of  ethyl, 
or  in  alcohol,  it  crystallizes  in  small  colourless  crystals  having  a  strong 
silky  lustre.  Melts  between  85^  and  87^  forming  a  liquid  which 
resembles  a  fixed  oil,  and  solidifies  slowly  on  cooling.  Even  in  the  fused 
state  it  is  almost  inodorous,  but  when  triturated  it  emits  a  faint  odour, 
different  from  that  of  mercaptan.  It  is  not  altered  by  air  or  by  light. 
(Zeise.) 

Crystallized,  Zeise. 

4  C   24  ....  14-91  14-73 

5  H  5  ....  3-10  301 

Hg 100  ....  62»n  62-40 

2  S   32     ....     19-88     19-6; 

1^  iMi  —iitii-  — I — —    --  - ■ -         -  —       — ^— |-    —  -  r   \  \» 

C^H»HgS«    161     ....  10000    99-81 

Decompositions.  1.  Mercaptide  of  mercury  when  heated  above  ite 
melting  point  becomes  first  yellowish,  then  greyish  and  opaque,  and  emite 
a  suffocating  vapour  which  attacks  the  eyes  strongly,  and  deposits  metallic 
mercury.  At  180^  the  mass,  which  has  now  become  greyish  blaek,  gives 
off  a  nearly  colourless  oil,  which  is  heavier  than  water,  neutral,  rich  in 
sulphur,  difficult  to  set  on  fire,  and  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  does  not 
precipitate  acetate  of  lend;  hence  it  is  probably  bisulphide  of  ethyl.  When 
heated  above  175^,  it  still  yields  a  trace  of  oil  together  with  a  sulphurous 
mass,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  mercury  aud  carbonaceous  matter,  which, 
when  more  strongly  heated,  yields  metallic  mercury  and  a  kind  of  cinnabar 
(which,  probably  from  containing  carbon,  does  not  assume  a  fine  red  colour), 
so  that  after  strong  ignition  continued  for  some  time,  nearly  the  whole  is 
sublimed.  Nosas  is  evolved.  —  2.  Mercaptide  of  mercury  may  be  set  on 
fire  with  tolerable  facility  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  —  3.  Strong  nitric 
acid  acts  violently  on  this  compound,  forming  a  red-brown  solution  which 
becomes  colourless  when  heated,  and  after  continued  exposure  to  heat, 
yields  an  oil  on  addition  of  water.  Aqua-regia  acts  in  a  similar  manner, 
excepting  that  it  evolves  a  suffocating  vapour,  smelling  strongly  of  chlo- 
ride of  sulphur.  —  4.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  heated  for  some 
time  with  mercaptide  of  mercury  dissolves  it  completely,  forming  a  liquid 
which  becomes  very  milky  when  mixed  with  potash.  Dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  digested  for  some  time  with  mercaptide  of  mercury,  forms  a  liquid 
which  when  cooled  or  mixed  with  potash,  deposits  crystals  having  a  very 
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Bitohg  lilstMj  Oil  iff  tltnal  and  eoneentnted  pbosphorio  aeid  act  but 
slightly  on  this  compoand.  —  5.  Hydrosnlpharic  acid  decomposes  mercap- 
tide  of  mercury,  both  in  the  moist  and  in  the  dry  way,  yielding  mercap- 
tan  and  black  sulphide  of  mercury.  —  6.  Aaueous  protosulphide  of  potaa* 
sium  digested  with  it,  separates  first  black  and  then  red  sulphide  of 
mercury  ;  with  a  certain  proportion,  bowerer,  a  colourless  alkaline  solu-^ 
tion  is  formed,  contain itig  mercaptide  of  potassium  and  a  small  quantity 
of  mercaptide  of  mercnry,  yielding  a  white  precipitate  when  boiled  or 
Evaporated,  a  grey  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  yellow  with 
lead-salts.  —  7.  Lead  decomposes  mercaptide  of  mercury  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  forming  mercaptide  of  mercury  and  lead-amalgam«  —  8.  Mercap^ 
tid^  of  mercury  fuses  readily  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  when  more 
strongly  heated,  yields  a  colourless  ethereal  liquid,  which  smells  both  of 
mercftptan  and  of  bisulphide  of  ethyl,  and  leaves  a  dark  brown  residue 
capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  threads,  and  containing  metallic  mer- 
cury. —  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  or  with  aqueous 
t>ota8h,  unless  the  potash-solution  be  boiled  down  to  that  temperature  at 
which  the  mercaptide  of  mercury  would  decompose  if  alone }  in  that  oasd 
mercury  is  separated.  (Zeise.) 

'  Mercaptide  of  mercury  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol;  and  the 
solution,  when  mixed  with  water^  becomes  turbid  from  separation  of 
crystalline  particles ;  alcohol  containing  bisulphide  of  ethyl  dissolves  it 
more  readily.  (Zeise.)  It  dissolves  in  12.... 15  pts.  of  boiling  80  p.  c. 
alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom  in  considerable  quantity  on  cooling,  in 
the  form  of  soft  colourless  laminae  which  have  a  silvery  lustre  when  dry. 
(Liebig.) 

Mercaptide  of  Silver.  —  Mercaptan  acts  upon  oxide  of  silver  much  in 
the  same  manner  9s  upon  oxide  of  gold.  The  aqueous  solution  of  mer- 
captan forms  with  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver^  a  copious  snow-white  pre- 
cipitate, which  however  appears  always  to  contain  nitric  acid.  Pure 
mercaptan  acts  but  very  slightly  on  chloride  of  silver  at  ordinary 
temperatnies;  the  aleohohe  solution  acts  more  quickly.  (Zeise«) 

Mercaptide  of  Gold.  —  Fortnation.  Mercaptan,  even  when  mixed  with 
a  fourfold  to  sixfold  quantity  of  alcohol,  acts  rapidly  on  teroxide  of  gold, 
producing  a  very  inteuse  heat,  and  sometimes  even  nre;  in  the  latter  case 
the  product  is  not  white  but  black.  —  Mercaptan  converts  terchloride  of 
gold  into  white  mercaptide  of  gold,  the  action  being  attended  with  violent 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  alcoholic  mercaptan  throws  down 
the  same  compound  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold. 
[Since  the  white  compound  which  forms  is  not  Au,dC^H'S',  but 
Au,C^H^*,  it  follows  that  in  its  formation  from  teroxide  or  terchloride  of 
gold,  according  to  the  equation: 

Cni«S2  +  Au08  =  C^H*AuS2  +  HO  +  20, 

2  At.  oxygen  or  chlorine  are  set  free  and  act  upon  another  portion  of 
the  mercaptan;  hence  perhaps  the  very  great  evolution  of  heat  which 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  mercaptide  of  gold  from  the  oxide.]  —  If 
mercaptan  be  precipitated  from  a  very  dilute  alcoholic  solution  by  excess 
of  terchloride  of  gold^  the  filtrate  neutralised  with  lime,  and  then  dis- 
tilled, pure  alcohol  passes  over,  and  the  strongly  acid  chloride  of  calcium 
which  remains,  becomes  turbid  when  mixed  with  water,  and  smells  of 
heavy  hydrocfaloric  ether;  hence  the  2  At.  chlorine  from  the  terchloride 
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of  gold,  which  do  not  take  hydrogen  from  the  mercaptan^  appear  to  exert 
a  decomposing  action  on  the  alcohol.  (Zeise.) 

The  mercaptide  of  gold  obtained  hj  precipitating   alcoholic  ter- 
chloride  of  gold  with  mercaptan  is  brownish  at  first;  bat  if  the  mixture 
contains  excess  of  mercaptan  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol^  it  sooo 
becomes  tolerably  white  when  shaken  up.    Gold  is  completely  precipitated 
by  mercaptan,  even  from  very  dilute  solutions.     If  the  liquid  be  decanted 
from  the  mercaptide  of  gold,  and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  terchloride,  a  more  pulverulent  pale  grey  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  becomes  greenish  grey  after  drying.     The  liquid  filtered 
from  this  precipitate  forms  with  water  a  copious  white  precipitate,  which 
becomes  pale  yellow  when  dry,  decomposes  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  the  mercaptide  of  gold,  assuming  a  brownish  yellow  and  afterwards 
a  black-brown  colour,  and  yielding  a  red-brown  distillate  which  has  the 
odour  of  chloride  of  sulphur.     This  precipitate  is  perhaps  a  compound  of 
gold  with  a  chlorinated  decomposition-product  of  mercaptan,  —  When 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  mercaptide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
terchloride  of  gold  not  sufficient  for  complete  precipitation,  a  brownish 
yellow  precipitate  of  mercaptide  of  gold  is  formed,  which  soon  turns 
white,  and  the  liquid  emits  a  peculiar  odour;  if  the  chloride  of  gold  is  in 
excess,  the  precipitate  contains  chlorine.  (Zeise.) 

Preparation,  A  solution  of  1  pt.  hydrochlorate  of  auric  chloride 
(perfectly  dried  in  vacuo  over  hydrate  of  potash)  in  15  to  20  pts.  alcohol 
is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  partially  purified  or  pure  mer- 
captan in  60  to  70  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*816,  so  that  the  mercaptan 
may  be  in  excess;  more  alcohol  is  added  to  the  thin  gummy  mixture,  after 
half  an  hour;  the  precipitate  left  to  subside;  the  liquid  decanted;  the 
precipitate  wiushed,  first  with  cold  then  with  warm  alcohol,  whereby  it  is 
completely  freed  from  chlorine,  provided  the  chloride  of  gold  was  not  in 
excess  during  the  mixing ;  and,  lastly,  dried  over  hydrate  of  potash  in 
vacuo.  (Zeise.) 

Properties.  White;  pasty  when  moist,  hard  when  dry,  like  hydrate 
of  alumina;  dull,  amorphous,  not  greasy  to  the  touch;  inodorous  even  when 
rubbed;  not  altered  by  air  or  light.  (Zeise.) 

Dried  m  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperaium,  Zeise. 

4  C  24     ....      9-23     9-44 

5  H  5     ....       1-92     1-93 

Au 199     ....     76-54     ........     76-34 

2S   32     ....     12-31     12-36 


C^H'AuS* 260    ....  100-00     10007 

Mercaptide  of  gold  undergoes  no  chauffe  at  190*^;  at  225°  and  upwartis 
it  turns  brownish,  and  yields,  without  fusion  or  evolution  of  gas,  a  very 
pale  yellow  distillate;  and  at  a  temperature  below  redness,  leaves  a  residue 
of  nearly  pure  gold.  Sometimes  a  trace  of  sulphur  also  sublimes,  and 
gold  remains  together  with  a  trace  of  carbon.  —  The  distillate  is  a  neutral 
oil  of  about  1  -000  sp.  gr.;  it  smells  rather  of  mercaptan  than  of  bisulphide 
of  ethyl,  although  its  alcoholic  solution,  when  treated  with  lead,  mercury, 
or  silver  salts,  exhibits  but  traces  of  mercaptan  (no  sulphuretted  hydrogen). 
Potassium  evolves  from  the  distillate  but  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  and  only 
on  first  coming  in  contact  with  it,  and  forms  a  white  saline  mass  (which 
appears  to  contain  a  trace  of  mercaptide  of  potasisium  and  becomes 
brownish  when  heated,  as  also  does  the  supernatant  mass^  both  being 
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ftfterwarcU  found  to  contain  small  quantities  of  sulphide  of  potassium);  if 
the  distillate  be  treated  with  potassium  in  the  cold  and  the  product  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  a  slightly  aikaline  solution  is  obtained,  which  does  not 
precipitate  either  lead  or  mercury  salts.  This  distillate  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  various  decomposition-products,  together  with  a  trace  of  mer- 
captan,  but  does  not  appear  to  contain  mercaptum,  C^H^*,  which  perhaps 
cannot  exist  in  the  free  state.  (Zeise.) 

Mercapiide  of  Platinum,  —  Formed  by  precipitating  alcoholic  mer- 
captan  with  a  quantity  of  alcoholic  bichloride  of  platinum  not  sufficient 
for  complete  precipitation,  washing  the  copious,  light  yellow,  muddy  pre- 
cipitate with  alcohol,  and  drying.  (Zeise.) 

Light  yellow  and  loosely  coherent  after  drying. 

Zeiie. 

4C 24    ....     1500 

6  H 5    ....      3-12 

Pt    99    ....    61-88    61-87 

2S 32    ....    20-00 

C<H»PtS»   160    ....  100-00 

This  compound  sustains  a  heat  nearly  approaching  to  redness  before  it 
turns  black ;  by  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  thin  liquid  which  is  more 
volatile  than  that  obtained  from  mercaptide  of  gold,  and  has  likewise  a 
different  odour.  The  residue  subjected  to  a  stronger  heat,  glows  and 
remains  black ;  if  afterwards  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  gives  off 
sulphurous  acid  and  leaves  platinum ;  it  is  therefore  sulphide  of  platinum. 
(Zeise.) 

Mereaptan  dissolves  sparingly  in  weak  Alechol,  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  strong  alcohol,  and  requires  large  quantities  of  water  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  tho  solution;  but  it  then  separates  m  considerable  quantity. — 
With  £th€r  it  likewise  mixes  in  all  proportions.  (Zeise.) 


Zeites  IndifererU  SvlphuretUd  Oil. 

Zeise  obtained,  on  several  occasions,  a  peculiar  oil  which  he  some- 
times distinguishes  bv  the  epithet  indifferenty  and  which  differs  from  pro- 
tosulphide  of  ethyl,  from  mereaptan,  and  from  bisulphide  of  ethyl. 

This  oil  is  formed  in  small  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  mereaptan 
from  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  barium  and  a  sulphovinate,  and  conse- 
quently the  mereaptan  requires  to  be  purified  from  it.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  bisulphide  of  cthvl  from  bisulphide  of  barium  and  a  sulphovinate, 
small  quantities  of  this  indifferent  oil  likewise  pass  over  with  the  bisul- 
phide of  ethyl.  It  is  however  obtained  in  greatest  abundance,  mixed 
with  about  -^  mereaptan,  by  distilling  1  At.  protosulphide  of  barium  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  1  At.  sulphovinate  of  baryta.  The  mixture 
becomes  turbid  at  60^  then  gummy  and  covered  with  scum ;  at  the  end 
of  the  distillation  notliing  remains  but  sulphate  of  baryta,  If  too  much 
water  be  added,  the  whole  of  the  oil  remains  dissolved  in  the  watery  dis- 
tillate. The  oily  mixture  of  this  indifferent  oil  and  mereaptan,  which 
passes  over  with  the  wateiy  distillate  (which  is  free  from  alcohol),  begins 
to  boil  at  70%  but  the  boiling  point  gradually  rises  to  102°;  by  repeated 
fractional  distillation,  it  may  be  separated  into  a  more  volatile  portion, 
the  mereaptan^  and  a  less  volatile  portion,  the  indifferent  oil.     The  latter 
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mar  be  he^  from  the  last  poriioos  of  mejNiipian  by  agitiM^lea  vttk  Wftler 
ana  oxide  of  lead,  and  from  water  bj  leetifieatioB  over  ebloride  of 
calcium. 

This  compooBd  is  a  traaspareiit  iknd  eoloarleiM  oil,  vhkb  baa  a  iaamij 
of  0*8449  at  19^  It  bae  an  odoar  of  garlic  not  however  vesembling  bianf*- 
phide  of  ethyl,  but  meroaptan,  wenker  howeveir  and  less  ethereal.  It  is 
neatral.  Bums  with  a  redder  flame  than  mefoaptaii,  producing  a  larger 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid.  Dissolves  in  water  more  readily  than  mer- 
captan;  its  alcpholie  solution  produces  no  turbidity  in  lead  or  mercaiy 
salts.  Contains  22*96  per  cent.  q(  carbon,  10*82  hydrogen,  27*99  sulphur, 
3K*93  oxygen;  its  formula  is  therefore  approximately  =  C^H^'S^O*  =3 
Mercaptan  +  6  Aq.  (Zeise.) 


H  Acetyl-nwrcapten,    C*H*S«=C*H%HB. 

Weidenbusch.  Ann.  Pkarm.  66,  152;  abstr.  Pharm,  Cenir.  1848,  852; 
J,  pr/Chem,  46,  252;  Chm^  Gm.  }849,  94;  Xour.  <b  Gerh.  Compt. 
rend.  1849,  28;  Jahresher.  1847 — 8,  550. 

Fonped  from  the  oily  compound  C^H**^  (p.  279),  by  abstraction  of 
1  At.  Hg: 

Ci»H»S7  -  HS  =«  3C*H*S«. 


A  drop  of  eknmg  fiolphane  aoid  added  to  the  oil,  caves  it  isatantly  to 
solidify  into  a  white  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  the  new  comfMMmd, 
while  sulphuretted  hjdrogen  eeeapes.  A  larger  qnantitT  of  sulphuric 
aoid  dissolves  the  crys^s,  iffodttcing  a  icaasient  brown  colour;  but  tiie^ 
are  reprecipitaied  on  the  addition  of  water.  The  saaie  crystalline  mass  is 
obtained  on  passing  hydrochlorie  acid  gas  through  the  oil.  «—  A  few 
bubbles  of  chlorine  passed  into  the  oil  produce  the  same  effect;  but  a 
larger  quantity  of  chlorine  decomposes  the  new  compound,  producing  an 
oily  liquid  of  intolerable  odour,  and  doubi^ess  ooptaining  chloriue  and 
sulphur.  —  Acetyl-mercaptan  is  also  formed  by  heating  the  compound 
C^'H^'S^^  by  placing  it  over  oil  of  vitriol  un^r  a  b^ll-js^,  and  by  expos- 
ing its  saturated  aqueous  solution  ip  the  ai^. 

Dazzling  white,  lustrous  needles  having  an  unpleasant  alliaceous 
odour;  they  begin  to  sublime  at  45,°  and  then  assume  the  form  of  snow- 
white,  loosely  coherent  masses.  They  dissolve  in  alcohol  ^A  ether, 
daringly  also  in  water,  and  distil  over  with  the  latter,  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  distillate.  From  its  alcoholic  solution,  the  compound 
prysiaUizes  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  beautiful  d^idrites* 

Weidenbuscli. 

4C    24    ....    40-00 39*44     ....     39*64 

4  H  4     ....      6*67     7*10    ....      6*87 

2  8    82    ....    63-33    63-05    ....    63-40 

OH*& 60    ....  100-00    99*69    ....     99*91 

May  be  regarded  as  C*H*S,IIS,  wnalogous  to  common  mercaptan  O'H'SfHS ;  or  as 
aldehyde  in  wbiGh  the  osygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

Acetyl-mercaptan  is  perfectly  neutral  and  is  not  dTected  by  ammo-' 
nia  or  potash.    With  nitno  acid  it  £rot^  up  ationgly,  decomposes;  and 
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probably  yields  o,  oopnlated  Balpbar-acid  analogoiu  to  that  wbicb  mer- 
captan  fonns  under  similar  circumstauces  (p.  343), 

Silver-ampamd.  2(AgO,N0^^3C^H^S'*  Wbeu  an  aleobolic  solu- 
tion of  acetyl-mereapian  is  mixed  with  ao  aleofaolio  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver^  a  tolerably  thick  white  precipitate  is  formed  'wbiob  does  net 
change  colour;  on  heating  it^  solphida  of  silver  separates  and  a  silver- 
compound  remains  dissolved.  Tne  solution  filtered  at  a  boiling  heat, 
yields  on  cooling,  nacreous  spangles  whose  composition  agrees  with  the 
above  formula. 


12  C    

72 
18 

96 
232 
108 

•  ••• 

MM 

18-84 
t'M 

18*46 
44-63 
20-76 

■ «■« .4.. 

IS^ 
8*45 

18-86 
44-77 
20-88 

ieabvch. 
-^  ^  ■    ■> 
....     1S'5« 

6  8    ..^ 

....      8-77 
....     18-53 

2  NO» 

....    44-59 
....    20-86 

«(Affo,NO^  +  SC<1M» .... 

520 

•  ••■ 

leO'OO 

99-85 

....  100-27 

The  crystals  have  the  x)dour  of  acetyl^aereaptan,  wbLeih  compound  is 
separated  from  them  by  alkalis;  they  assume  a  darker  colour  when  exposed 
to  light;  blacken  and  give  off  nitrous  acid  when  heated;-—  the  aqueous 
solution  decomposes  when  avapoxaiedi  yielding  sulphide  of  silver.  ^ 


Bisulphide  of  EthyL   C«fl%^. 

Zeiss.    Po^g.  31,  371. 

FvB.  MoaiN.    £ibL  ttniv.  i&39,  Nov.  150;  also  Po^f^f.  48,  463;   also 

J.pr.Chem.  19,  417. 
L5wio.     Pogg.  27,  550.  —  Loww  h  Weidmakic .     Pogg,  49,  326. 
CAHouiks.    If.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  18,  263;  ako  Ann,  JMiarm,  61^  98. 

Zwtifwcih'BekiMfdatkyl,  Timlik  Bv^hwr^  if 'JZ^i^. -^  First  [OificoyeDed   by 
Zffiwe. 

Formation,  —- 1.  When  an  alkaline  salphovinaie  is  bronght  in  contact 
with  a  polysulphide  of  potassium  (Zeise) : 

If  the  sulphide  of  potassium  contains  more  than  2  At.  sulphur,  the  excess 
is  precipitated.  Zeise  also  prepared  bisulphide  of  ethyl  by  mixing  sul- 
phovinate  of  wine-oil  with  alcoholic  or  aqueous  polysulphide  of  potassium; 
in  the  former  case,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  was  precipitated, 
and  the  bisulphide  of  ethyl  remained  diwolved  in  the  alcohol;  in  the 
latter,  it  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  product  in  this  case  was  not  a 
mixture  of  bisulphide  of  ethyl  and  an  oil  of  wine  altered  by  the  action 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

2.  In  the  decomposition   of  aqueous  [bi-]sulphide  of  potassium   by 
oxalic  ether.  (Lowig.) 

2C*fl«0,C*0«  +  2KS?  •  2CWS«  +  C^KW. 
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8.  In  the  decomposition  of  sulphite  of  salpbethjl  by  canstio  potaslL. 
(Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 

JPreparaiion,'^!.  A  mixture  of  2  pts.  pentasalpUde  of  potasaiain 
and  3  pts.  salphovinate  of  potash  is  distilled  in  a  retort  with  5  pts.  water; 
more  water  added  when  the  residue  becomes  thick;  the  distillation 
continued;  and  this  treatment  repeated  three  or  four  times  as  long* 

as    oil    continues  to    pass    over.      If  a  Urgerproportion  of  pentasnlphide  of 
potassium  be  nsed,  the  oil  obtained  is  Terr  impure. — The  yellow  and  still  impure 
oisnlphide  of  ethyl  is  separated  from  the  water  which  has  passed  over 
with  it;  shaken  np  several  times  with  large  quantities  of  fresh  water; 
and  dried  for  several  days  over  chloride  of  calcium.     Of  this  oil,  whick 
is  contaminated  with  a  more  fixed  oil  (hence  its  boiling-point  rises  from 
150°  to  200°)  a  quantity  is  distiUed  off  sufficient  to  raise  the  boiling-point 
to  100°;  the  distillate  again  distilled  till  the  boiling-point  rises  to  180^; 
and  this  treatment  repeated  till  a  distillate  is  obtained,  which  passes  orer 
at  151°  without  leaving  any  residue.     The  quantity  of  the  pure  prodact 
thus  obtained  is  about  half  that  of  the  impure  oil.  (Morin.)  —  %  2.  Moa- 
pratt  (fihem,  Soe.  Qu.  J.  S,  19)  distils  together  in  a  large  retort,  equal 
portions  of  the  concentrated  solutions  of  sulphovinate  of  lime  and  ter- 
sulphide  of  potassium;  washes  the  oily  product  repeatedly  with  distilled 
water;  and  then  rectifies  it  several  times  over  chloride  of  calcium.  % 

By  triturating  sulphide  of  potassium  (obtained  by  igniting  sulphate  of  potash  with 
charcoal)  with  oxalic  ether  to  a  thick  paste,  distilling  at  a  slowly  increasing  heat,  and 
frequently  returning  the  distillate  into  the  retort,  LQwig  obtained  a  distilbite,  which, 
after  being  fireed  from  oxalic  ether  by  continued  agitation  with  strong  potash  or  sulphide 
of  barium,  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium,  exhibited  the  following  characters: 
Transparf nt  and  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  a  disgusting  odour  like 
that  of  Aaafaiida,  so  strong  that  a  drop  of  the  liquid  is  sufficient  to  fill  a  large  room 
with  the  odour;  it  has  a  persistently  sweet  taste,  and  is  neutral  to  vegetable  ooloun. 
Burns  with  a  bloe  flame,  forming  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  aqueous  potash,  but  on  distilling  it  with  pulverized  hydrate  of  potash,  a  small 
portion  is  resolved  into  sulphide  of  potassium  and  alcohol;  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  gives 
a  precipitate  resembling  mercaptide  of  potassium.  With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nentral 
acetate  of  lead  it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  but  has  no  action  on  mercuric  oxide.  With 
potassium,  at  a  moderate  heat,  it  gives  off  only  a  few  bubbles.  Dissolves  sparingly  in 
water,  imparting  to  it  its  own  taste  and  odour,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol 
and  ether. '—  I^is  liquid  was  pronounced  by  L5wig  {Pogg.  37,  550)  to  be  sulphide  of 
ethyl,  C^H^S;  but  he  afterwards  found  by  analysis  (jChem,  d.  org.  Verbind.  Aufl. 
1,1,  464),  that  it  is  C<H<S>.  It  differs,  however,  firom  Morin's  C«H^  in  density, 
taste,  behaviour  with  mercuric  oxid^  Sec. 

Fr<yperties,  Sp.  gr.  about  equal  to  that  of  water,  so  that  it  first 
fioats  upon  water,  and  then,  perhaps  from  absorbing  water,  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  Boils  at  151°,  passing  over  undecomposed.  Nentral  to  yege- 
table  colours.  Has  a  verj  strong  and  repulsive  alliaceous  odour 
(according  to  Muspratt,  it  hsis  a  most  disgusting  smell  when  crude,  but 
after  rectification  the  smell  is  only  slightly  alliaceous);  when  inhaled  it 
is  very  apt  to  produce  headache;  tastes  first  sharp  and  afterwards 
sweetish;  10  drops  of  it  given  to  a  rabbit  cause  convulsive  movements, 
from  which  however  the  animal  slowly  recovers.  Vapour-density 
=  4-270.  (Cahours.) 

Morin.  L($wig  &  Weidmann. 

4  C    24     ....     39-34     39*38     39-18 

5  H  5     ....       8-20     8-26    8*46 

2  S  32  ....  52-46  52-65  52*83 

C^H*S2 61  ....  10000  100-29  .,.  100*47 
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VoK        Density. 

C-yapour 4     ....     1*6640 

H-gu 6  ....  0*3465 

S-Taponr ^ .  i  ....  2*2186 

^ —  ■  - , — - 

Vapour  of  C^H»S»  1     ....    4*2291 

The  bisulphide  of  ethyl  analysed  by  LSwig  &  Weidmann  was  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  sulphite  of  sulphethyl.  —  The  formula  of  this  compound  does  not 
accord  wiUi  the  nucleus-theory,  unless  it  be  doubled,  —  an  alteration  which  is  justified 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  vapour-density. 

Decomposition,  1.  Bisalphide  of  ethjl  barns  with  a  Uae  flame, 
prodncing  snlphnroas  aoid.  (Morin.) — 2.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  b^ 
chlorine^  especially  in  sunshine.  (Gahours.)  —  3.  With  bromine,  it 
evolves  heat  and  forms  a  mixtnre  which  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
and  yields  by  distillation  a  liquid  having  the  pungent  odour  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  aromatic.  (Morin.)  — • 
4.  Fuming  nitric  acid  at  a  boiling  heat  acts  violently  upon  it,  and  forms  a 
colourless  liquid  which  no  longer  smells  like  garlic,  except  when  saturated 
with  potash;  it  precipitates  chloride  of  barium,  but  yields  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  baryta  than  it  would  if  all  the  sulphur  were 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  (Morin.)  Moderately  strong  sulphuric 
acid  acts  violently  upon  the  oil,  forming,  besides  sulphuric  acid,  a  copu- 
lated acid  [hyposulpheUiylic  acid,  C^H'S'O',  according  to  Muspratt],  which 
with  potash,  baryta,  and  oxide  of  lead,  forms  salts  which  are  soluble  in 
water  and  crystallizable.  (Cahours.)  — -  5.  Oil  of  vitriol  heated  with 
bisulphide  of  ethyl  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  aoid. 
(Morin.) —  G.  Strong  potash-ley  decomposes  it  at  a  boiling  heat  and  with 
access  of  air,  forming  a  milky-liquid.  (Morin.)  —  7.  Bisulphide  of  ethyl 
acts  slowly  on  mercuric  oxide,  forming  a  yellow  mass;  its  alcoholic 
solution  forms  white  flakes  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  yellowish  white 
flakes  with  acetate  of  lead.  (Morin.) 

Bisulphide  of  ethyl  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water  and  aqueous 
sulphurous  acid,  and  not  at  all  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  but  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether,  the  latter  of  which  liquids  separates 
it  completely  from  water.  (Morin.) 

According  to  Cahours  {N,  Ann.  Chim.  jPhys,  18,  204)  there  exists 
also  a  Ih*sulphide  of  Eihyl-=.  C^H^*;  for  on  distilling  pentasulphide  of 
potassium  with  sulphovinate  of  lime,  though  a  distillate  is  obtained  con- 
taining abundance  of  bisulphide  of  ethyl,  yet  on  rectifying  this  liquid, 
bisulphide  of  ethyl  passes  over  first,  and  afterwards  yellowish  OH'S', 
which  is  but  very  slightly  volatile,  and  behaves  with  chlorine  and  nitric 
acid  like  the  bisulphide. 

When  oxalic  ether  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  pentasulphide  of  potassium,  and  water  added  to  the  mixture, 
a  white,  fusible,  sweetish  substance  is  precipitated,  which  bums  with  a 
blue  flame  and  a  smell  of  sulphur,  and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, — 
perhaps  Pentasulphide  of  Ethyl,  C*H*S*.  (Lowig,  Chem.  d*  org.  Verb. 
Aufl.  1,  1,  464.) 
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Bisulphide  of  Ethylene.   C'H^s^ 

Lowia  &  Weidmann  (1840).  Fogi;.  49,  123;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  19,  426. 

Zweifaek'Schw^elviMf  IFevine'],  —  called  Bitifach'Sehwrfelatkerin  by  Loirig 
and  Weidmann,  who  assign  to  it  the  formula  C-H'S^  although  the  compound  belongs, 
not  to  the  methylene  but  to  the  ethylene  series. 

A  mixture  of  aJcolioUc  protosulphide  of  potassium  and  Dutch  liijaid, 
G^H^CP,  exposed  to  the  air  (p.  381 ),  deposits  this  compound  in  the  form 
of  a  white  powder,  which  must  be  washed  on  a  filter  and  dried. 

Snow-white,  very  loosely  coherent  powder.  Sometimes  it  is  yellowish 
and  bakes  together  when  heated. 

When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  products  similar  to  those 
obtained  from  the  following  compound,  CfH^S\ 

Loivig  &  Weidmann. 

4C    24     ....     40-00    39-25    ....     36-18 

4  H  4    ....       6-67     6-60    ....      6*07 

2S    32     ....     53-33     5304     ....     58-16 


C*H\S« 60     ....  10000     98-89    ....  100-41 


Tetrasulphide  of  Ethylene.    G^H*s\ 

LowiG  &  Weidmann  (1839).  Por/g,  46,  84.  —  Pogg.  49, 128;  alBO  J.  pr. 
Chem.  19,  432. 

Vier/ach'SchwefviM,  IFotnne],  —  Called  Ziveifach-Schwrfeldtherin  by  Lowig  & 
Weidmann. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sulphide  of  potassium  obUi]ne4  by 
igniting  [bi  ?] sulphate  of  potash  with  charcoal,  when  mixed  with  Dutch 
Iiq[uid  and  set  aside  in  a  close  vessel,  deposits  gradually,  and  in  14  days 
completely,  a  white  powder  which  must  be  washed  with  water  and  dried. 

Yellowish,  very  soft  powder,  which  melts  somewhat  below  100°  and 

has  a  sweetish  ta«te. 

Lowig  &  Weidmann. 

4  C 24     ....     26-09    2613 

4  H    4     ....       4-35     4-74 

4  S 64     ....     69-56    69*87 


Cm*S*  92     ....  10000    100-74 

[Acetic  add  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur  j. 

This  compound,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  boils  up,  giving 
off  combustible  gases  and  a  yellowish  liquid  containing  sulphur,  and 
leaves  a  spongy  charcoal  also  containing  sulphur.  Burns  in  the  air  with 
a  blue  flame,  forming  sulphurous  acid.  —  In  dry  chlorine  gas  it  assumes 
a  greenish  colour  at  first,  and  afterwards  fuses,  with  formation  of  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  and  chloride  of  sulphnr,  into  a  liquid  which  is  dark  green  at 
first,  hut  afterwards  hecomes  hiack  and  thickens.  Chlorine-water  acts 
hnt  slowly  on  the  componnd,  dissolving  it  hut  imperfectly  even  after 
several  months;  the  solution  contains  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  sulphur- 
acid,  which  forms  an  easily  soluhle  salt  with  haryta.  —  Dry  hromine 
converts  the  compound,  with  formation  of  hydrohromic  acid  and  hromide 
of  sulphur,  into  a  dark  green  liouid,  which,  when  freed  from  hromide  of 
sulphur  hy  distillation  over  potash,  forms  a  volatile  oil  having  a  sweetish 
hut  ofiensive  odour— *  Fuming  nitric  acid  conrerts  tetrasulphide  of  ethy- 
lene, with  ahundant  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  into  sulphuric  acid, and 
sulphetherisulphuric  acid;  similar  products  are  ohtained  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  which,  however  does  not  act  at  first,  but  gradually  becomes  heated 
till  it  produces  brisk  efi*ervescence.  —  Strong  caustic  potash  takes  up  but 
a  very  small  quantity  of  tetrasulphide  of  ethylene,  even  when  boiled 
with  it  for  a  long  time,  and  deposits  the  greater  part  of  it  again  on 
cooling;  the  undissolved  portion  is  caked  together,  but  retains  Its  original 
composition.  (Lbwig  &  Weidmann.) 


Decasulphide  of  Ethylene  P    C^H^s^'. 

Lowio  8c  Weidmann  (1840).  Fogg.  49,  123;  also  J,  pr,  Chem,  19, 
426. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  pentasulphide  or  tersulphide  of  potassium 
mixed  with  Dutch  liquid,  yields,  if  excluded  from  the  air,  a  yellowish 
precipitate,  which  gradually  unites  into  a  coherent  mass  resembling  coagu- 
lated albumen.  This  mass,  when  washed  on  a  filter  and  then  dried  over 
the  water-bath,  gradually  softens  and  is  converted  into  a  dark  yellow, 
shining,  elastic  substance.  When  heated  it  gives  off  a  pungent  vapour 
which  attacks  the  eyes;  melts  below  100%  but  decomposes  at  a  tempera- 
ture a  little  above  its  melting  point,  yielding  products  similar  to  those 
obtained  from  the  preceding  compounds.  Dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid, 
giving  off  red  yapours;  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  slowly, 
leaving  a  skeleton  of  sulphur,  and  forming  sulphuric  and  sulphetherisul- 
phuric acids.  —  In  caustic  potash-solution  it  remains  unaltered,  even 
when  boiled  for  a  considerable,  time,  not  giving  up  so  much  as  a  trace  of 
sulphur.  —  Dissolves  slightly  in  Dutch  liquid,  and  in  the  mixture  of  that 
compound  with  alcohol. 

Ldwig  &  Weidmann. 
from  KS*.     from  KS^. 

4C    24     ....     12-76     12-88     ....     12-27 

4H  4     ...       2-13     218    ....      2-34 

10  S    160    ....     86-11     84-82    ....     85-41 

C<H<S»  188     ....  100-00      ....      99-88     ....  10002 

On  page  382,  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  why  the  KS'  does  not  prodace  C^H^S^ 
instead  of  OH<S>o. 
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Selenide  of  Eihyl,  or  Selenethyl.    CH'Se  -  C'H^HSe. 

Lowio.  Fogg.  87,  552; — further,  Chem.  d.  org.  Verb.  Aufl.  2,  2,  432. 
Jot.  Ann.  Pharm.  86,  35. 

Hydroieiemc  ether,  Selenulhylt  Seienmna/er,  SeletuMMereiojfSUker, 

Finelj  ponnded  selenide  of  potassium  mixed  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  paste  with  pure  oxalic  ether,  then  gently  heated  in  a  retort  for 
some  boors,  and  afterwards  distilled,  yields  a  liquid  which  smells  and 
tastes  like  sulphide  of  ethyl,  and  when  set  on  fire,  hums,  with  an  odour 
of  radishes  and  deposits  selenium.  (Lowig.)  —  According  to  Lowig, 
{Chem,  d.  organ.  Verbind.)  the  same  compound  is  obtained  by  distilliug 
selenide  of  potassium  with  aqueous  sulpbovinate  of  lime. 

IT.  Selenethyl  is  a  clear,  pale-yellow  liquid,  having  a  most  insnfierable 
odour ;  it  is  much  heavier  than  water,  and  does  not  mix  with  it.  When 
set  on  fire,  it  burns  continuously,  with  evolution  of  red  vapours  of 
selenium. 

Calculation. 

A  C 24     ....    34-78 

5  H 5     ....       7-24 

Sc 40     ....     57*98 

C^H«Sc 69     ....  100-00 

Iodide  of  Selenethyl^  C*H'  Se  I.  —  Produced  when  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  or  chloride  is  mixed  with  liydriodic  acid.  Black  liquid  having  a 
semi-metallic  lustre,  sinking  in  water,  very  much  like  bromine.  It  is 
inodorous  and  does  not  solidify  at  0^.     (*Ioy.) 

Bromide  of  Selenethyl.  —  Separates  in  the  form  of  a  lemon-jjrellow  oil, 
heavier  than  water,  when  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  mixed  with  hydro- 
bromic  acid.     (Joy.) 

These  two  compounds  dissolve  readily  in  ammonia,  and  form  an 
oxybromide  and  oxyiodide  of  selenethyl,  which  however  have  not  been 
further  examined. 

Chhi'ide  of  Selenethyl  C*H*SeCL  — ■  The  solution  of  selenide  of  ethyl 
iu  nitric  acid  behaves  with  hydrochloric  acid  just  like  that  of  tellnrethjl 
(p.  386);  on  the  addition  of  the  acid  it  becomes  milk-white,  and  imme- 
«iiately  afterwards  drops  of  an  oily  body  separate  out. 

The  substance  is  the  chloride  of  selenethyl.  It  is  a  transparent  light 
yellow  liquid  which  sinks  in  water ;  when  quite  pure,  it  appears  to  be 
inodorous.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water  and  still  more  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  circumstance  renders  some  care  necessary  in  pre- 
paring it. 

Joy. 

4  C 24-0    ....     22-99 

6H 50     ....      4-79 

Se 40-0     ....     38-31 

CI 35-4     ....     33-91     33-87 

Cm»SeCl    104-4     ....  10000 
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The  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  selenethjl  obtained  as  above 
haying  been  left  for  a  considerable  time  in  contact  with  the  liquid 
containing  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid,  in  which  it  had  been  produced,  a 
number  of  transparent  and  colourless  crystals  were  observed  to  form  at 
the  separating  surface  of  the  two  liquids.  These  crystals  were  very 
well  defined,  and,  considering  the  small  quantity,  of  considerable  magni* 
tude.  This  body,  from  its  mode  of  decomposition  when  heated,  and  its 
ultimate  analysis,  appears  to  be  an  organic  compound  containing  chloriuo 
and  selenium.  It  does  not  exhibit  the  characters  of  a  hydrate  of  the  chloride 
of  selenethyl  when  treated  with  water,  or  by  any  other  means.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  water  and '  in  alcohol,  and  separates  out  unchanged  on 
evaporating  the  liquids.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  clouded  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  it  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  body  appears  to  be  an  acid; 
for  it  forms  with  ammonia,  a  highly  crystalline  mass,  from  which  the 
ammonia  is  eliminated  by  potash.  Hydrochloric  acid  did  not  precipitate 
chloride  of  selenethyl  from  it,  a  proof  that  no  oxy chloride  of  selenethyl 
had  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  ammonia.  On  the  other  hand, 
sulphurous  acid  added  to  it,  separated  selenethyl.  Analysis  showed  that 
it  contains  13*08  per  cent,  carbon,  4*298  hydrogen,  and  20*05  chlorine; 
whence  we  may  infer  that  it  contains  4  eq.  chlorine  to  4  eq.  carbon. 
(Joy). 

Oxychloride  of  SeUnetliyL  G*H«ScO  +  C*H*SeCl.--Chloride  of  selenethyl 
dissolves  readily  in  animonin,  producing  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
oxychloride  of  selenethyl.  After  evaporating  the  solution,  the  oxychloride 
may  be  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  highly-lustrous 
colourless  cubes,  generally  grouped  in  stellate, masses.  Hydrochloric  acid 
added  to  its  aqueous  solution  throws  down  the  oily  chloride  of  selenethyl ; 
and  sulphurous  acid  throws  down  a  stinking  mixture  of  selenethyl  and 
the  chloride,     (Joy.) 

Niirate  of  SelenethyL — Formed  by  dissolving  selenethyl  in  hot  mode- 
rately-strong nitric  acid,  the  action  being  attended  with  evolution  of 
nitric  oxide  gas.  It  was  not  obtained  in  the  dry  state,  but  only  in  the 
form  of  a  concentrated  solution,  which  began  to  decompose  when  further 
evaporated.  (Joy.)  IT 

In  the  preparation  of  selcnium-mercaptan  {vid.  inf.),  as  the  heat 
increases  after  that  compound  has  passed  over,  a  second  distillate  is 
obtained,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  protoselenide  and  biselenide 
of  ethyl  (C*H*So  and  C*H*Se')  or  of  selenium-mercaptan  and  biselenide 
of  ethyl.  It  is  yellow,  heavier  than  water,  has  an  extremely  repulsive 
odour,  burns  like  selenium-mercaptan,  does  not  act  on  mercury,  and 
contains  63*73  p.o.  of  selenium.     (Siemensj  Ann*  Pharm,  61;  360.) 


Selenium-niercaptan.   G«H«S*  =  OH«,H*s*. 

WoHLBR  k  SiBMENB  (1846).    Ann.  Pharm.  61,  360. 

Obtained  by  saturating  aqueous  potash  with  hydroselenic  acid  gas  in 
rn  apparatus  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  distilling  the  resulting  solution  of 
jLelenide  of  hydrogen  and  i.otassiiini  with   concentrated  sulphovipate  pf 


I 
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Ume,  the  air  being  as  much  as  possible  exeladed.  Hydroeelome  add  gas 
18  first  giren  off,  and  afterwards  water  passes  over  together  with  a  heayy, 
jellow,  intolerably  stinking  liquid.  This  liquid^  after  oeing  separated  froat 
the  watery  distillate,  is  plaoed  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  dta- 
tilled  into  a  fresh  receiver,  whereupon  selenium-mercaptan  passes  over 
firsts  and  afterwards  selenide  of  ethyl,  {vid.  stq}.) 

Selenium-mercaptan  is  a  thin,  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  boiling  considerably  above  100^,  and  having  an  extremely 
repulsive  odonr,  resembling  that  of  the  cacod^l-compounds. 

It  burns  with  a  deep  bright  blue  flame,  giving  off  thick  white  and  red 
vapours  of  selenioos  acid  and  selenium.  The  vapour  passed  through  a 
lube  heated  to  low  redness  is  decomposed  with  separation  of  selenium.  — 
A  mixture  of  selenium-mercaptan  and  chlorate  of  potash  takes  fire  and  > 

explodes  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Selenium-mercaptan 
appears  not  to  be  completely  oxidized  by  chlorine  or  nitric  acid.  —  When 
passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  over  red-hot  copper  wire,  it  is  completely 
decomposed,  forming  crystalline  selenide  of  copper,  emitting  an  odour  like 
that  of  benzole,  and  depositing  a  small  quantity  of  charcoaL  In  this 
reaction,  the  copper  takes  up  68*05  pts.  of  selenium  from  100  pts.  of  sele- 
nium-mercaptan. 

Selenium-mercaptan  is  insoluble  in  water.  In  contact  with  mercuric 
oxide  it  becomes  heated,  makes  a  hissing  noise,  and  forms  a  yellow,  easily 
fusible  substance,  which  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  from  it  in 
an  amorphous  condition  on  cooling.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  selenium- 
mercaptan  also  forms  a  thick  yellow  precipitate  with  corrosive  sublimate. 
(Wtthler  &  Siemens.) 

WdUer  &  Siemens.] 

4C 24    ....    21-82 

6  H     6     ....       5-45 

2  Se    90    ....     72-73     68-05 

C*H«S«   110     ....  10000 

The  specimen  of  selenium -mercaptan  analyzed  was  probably  contaminated  with 
hydro selenic  ether,  and  consequently  yielded  too  little  selenium.  (W9bler  9c  Siemens.) 


Iodide  of  Ethyl.    c*h*,hi. 

Gay-Lussac.     Ann.  Chim,  dl,  89;  also  Schw,  13,  449  and  14,  63;  also 

GUb.  49,  259. 
Sebullas.     Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  25,  323;  also  Mag.  Fkat^m,  9,  148. — 

Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  42,  119;  also  J*.  Pharm.  15,  444, 
Emile  Kopp.     iV.  J.  Pharm.  6,  109;  also  CWjt).  rend.  18,  871;   also 

J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  182. 
Rich.  Marchand.     J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  1 S6. 
Frankland.     vid.  Memoirs  cited  on  page  1C8. 

Hydriodic  Biker,  ffydrtodnaphlha,  lodwaeserstojf^ker,  IbdaiAyl,  lodvinqfery 
Ether  kydriodique,  lodure  d'Rihyle.  —  Discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  in  1815. 

Preparation.  1.  By  distilling  2  vol.  absolute  alcobol  with  I  vol. 
hydriodous  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*7.  .  The  distillate  is  transparent,  colourless 
and  has  no  acid  reaction;  on  the  addition  of  water,  it  deposits  the 
hydriodic  ether,  which  may  be  pnriiSed  by  washing  with  water.  (Gay- 
Lussac.)  —  2.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  phosphorus  and  8  pts.  iodine  is  intte- 
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daced  into  a  tnbulated  retort  containing  22*5  pta.  alcohol  of  87^  Bm.; 
JBoffieient  iodine  added  to  dissolve  tbe  iodide  of  phosphorns  completely; 
the  mixtnre  distilled  as  long  as  any  spirituous  liquid  passes  over;  and 
the  hydriodio  ether  6epnrn.ted  from  the  distillate  by  cold  water.  The 
residue  in  the  retort  mixed  with  7*5  pts.  alcohol  and  distilled  again, 
yields  an  additional  quantity  of  hydriodic  ether.  (Serullas.)  Or  better: 
16  pts.  of  iodine  are  dissolved  in  40  pts.  alcohol  of  38^  Bm.  and  1  pt. 
phosphorus  added  in  small  pieces,  while  the  liquid  is  continually  shaken; 
nearly  the  whole  is  then  distilled  over,  the  residue  mixed  with  10  pts. 
wore  of  alcohol,  and  the  distillation  repeated.  (Serullas.) 

3.  Iodine  is  dissolved  in  85  per  cent,  alcohol;  phosphorus  added  till 
the  solution  becomes  decolorized;  then  more  iodine,  the  vessel  being 
constantly  kept  cool  from  without;  then  again  phosphorus  till  the  colour 
disappears,  —  this  alternation  being  repeated  till  non-spontaneonsly 
inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen  begins  to  escape.  The  liquid,  when 
distilled,  yields  nearly  as  much  hydriodic  ether  as  the  calculation  requires. 
The  residue  is  a  strongly  acid  fluid  mixture  of  phosphoric,  phosphovinic, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid,  with  red  oxide  of  phosphorus 
floating  in  it.  (E.  Kopp.) 

4.  Fifty  grammes  of  iodine  dnd  between  200  and  300  grammes  of 
absolute  alcohol  are  shaken  together  in  a  flask  of  the  capacity  of  half  a 
litre;  a  stick  of  phosphorus  held  within  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  fixed 
into  the  air-tight  cork,  is  then  introduced  into  the  liquid;  the  mixture,  as 
aoon  as  it  becomes  colourless,  shaken  up  to  dissolve  the  rest  of  the  iodine; 
fresh  portions  of  iodine  continually  introduced  and  the  liquid  decolorized 
by  the  phosphorus  &o.,  —  the  phosphorus  then  removed;  the  decolorized 
liquid  distilled  to  •)-;  and  the  hydriodic  ether  separated  from  the  alcohol 
by  water.  This  mode  of  operating  prevents  the  solid  iodine  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  phosphorus,  whereby  much  heat  is  evolved,  and  a 
red-brown  mass  produced,  consisting  of  oxide  and  iodide  of  phosphorus. 
In  this  process,  252  pts.  (2  At.)  iodine  consume  63*5  pts.  (2  At.)  phos- 
phorus, and  yield  only  146  pts.  (nearly  1  At.)  iodide  of  ethyl.  The  residue 
iu  the  retort  consists  of  phosphovinic  acid^  a  small  quantity  of  hydriodic 
acid,  and  an  organic  acid  containing  iodine.  If  the  phosphorus  be  not 
removed  before  the  distillation,  or  rather,  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  become 
colourless,  the  hydriodic  ether  will  contain  phosphorus,  whereby  its 
boiling  point  will  be  raised  to  73^;  but  it  may  be  freed  from  phosphorus 
by  distilling  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  iodino,  and  from  excess  of  iodine 
by  shaking  it  up  with  mercury  till  it  becomes  colourless,  and  distilling 
again.  It  may  be  completely  dehydrated  by  leaving  it  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  distilling.  (R.  Marchand.) 

H  5.  Frankland  pours  35  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  on  7  pts.  of  phos- 
phorus in  a  vessel  surrounded  with  ice-cold  water;  then  adds  gradually 
23  pts.  of  iodine;  decants  the  liquid  from  the  undissolved  portion,  and 
distils  it  in  the  water-bath;  washes  the  distillate,  and  mixes  it  with 
iodine  till  it  exhibits  a  faint  colour;  then  dries  it  over  chloride  of 
calcium;  and  rectifies  it  repeatedly  over  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium^ 
mercury,  and  oxide  of  lead.  IF 

According  to  E.  Kopp,  the  equation  for  the  formation  of  hydriodic 
ether  by  iodine  and  phosphorus  is: 

5C*H«0«  +  51  +  P  -  5C^H»I  +  5H0  +  P0» ; 
but  according  to  Marchand: 

5cm«o-  +  101  +  2P  =  5cmn  +  shi  +  2P0*. 
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In  either  ease,  the  phosphorie  acid  unites  with  another  portion  of  the 
ftlcohol  to  form  phoepbovinic  acid;  and,  according  to  Marchandj  the 
hydriodio  acid  likewise  forme  an  organic  acid  containing  iodine* 

Prcpertiu,  Transparent  and  colonrless  liquid;  sp.  gr.  s=  1*9206  at 
23*3°;  [accordinff  to  Frankland,  it  is  1*9464  at  16"^;  accenting  to  Pierre, 
1*9755  at  O""].  Boils  at  64*6^  [In  Frankland^s  preparation,  the  ther- 
mometer with  its  bulb  in  the  yaponr  showed  a  temperature  of  71 '6®,  but 
rose  to  72*2^  with  its  bulb  in  the  liquid,  the  barometer  being  at  746'5mnL; 
according  to  Pierre,  it  boils  at  70^  when  the  barometer  stands  s^t 
751*7mm.].  Vapour-density  =  5*4749  [5*417,  according  to  Marchandj. 
Has  no  acid  reaction;  its  odour  is  strong  and  peculiar.  (Gay-Lnesac.) 

Marchand.  VoU  Density. 

4  C  : 24     ....     15*48     15*31  C-vapour „     4     ....  1*6640 

5H 6    ....      3*23     3*28  H.gas  5     ....  0*3465 

I  126    ....     81*29    I-Tapour 1     ....  8/356 

C*H*I  ....     155    ....  10000  C*H*I-vapour     2    ....  10*7461 

1     ....     5-3730 

DecompoiUians.  f  1.  Iodide  of  ethyl,  when  exposed  to  light,  turns 
brown  from  separation  of  iodine,  the  action  taking  place  slowly  in  dif- 
fused daylight,  quickly  in  direct  snnshine.  Even  in  the  latter  caise 
howeyer,  the  decomposition  is  arrested  when  the  brown  colour  has 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  intensity;  but  if  the  free  iodine  be  removed 
by  agitation  with  mercury,  the  action  again  goes  on.  It  may  be  ren- 
dered continuous  by  introducing  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  ethyl  into 
a  glass  flask  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  in  a  basin  of  the  same 
metal,  and  exposing  the  arrangement  to  the  sun*s  rays,  —  or  better,  by 
placing  it  in  the  focus  of  an  imperfectly  polished  concave  mirror  (if  the 
mirror  were  perfectly  polished,  the  heat  would  be  too  great).  The  iodioe 
then  unites  with  the  mercunr,  and  a  quantity  of  gas  is  set  free.  To 
obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  for  examination,  it  is  best  to  use  several 
flasks.  This  decomposition  is  purely  an  efiect  of  light,  not  of  heat;  for 
iodide  of  etb^rl  is  not  decomposed  by  mercury,  even  at  150''.  Moreover, 
the  decomposition  goes  on  rapidly,  if  the  vessel  containing  the  mercury 
and  iodide  of  ethyl  be  surrounded  with  water  or  even  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  copper,  which  absorbs  nearly  all  the  heat-rays  but  transmits 
nearly  all  the  luminous  rays;  but  if  the  yessel  be  surrounded  with  a  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potash,  which  transmits  heat  but  stops  the  lumiuoiis 
rays,  decomposition  does  not  take  place*  The  gas  evolved  in  this  action, 
after  being  left  for  12  hours  over  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
(to  absorb  yapour  of  undecomposed  iodide  of  ethyl  and  prevent  access  of 
oxyiren),  is  found  to  contain  in  100  measures:  14*34  vol.  defiant  gas,  l?''^^' 
hydride  of  ethyl,  C^H',  and  67'76  ethyl.  The  direct  action  of  the  solar 
light  is  simply  to  liberate  the  ethyl,  and  form  iodide  of  mercury: 

C»H'I  +  Hg  -  C^H'*  +  Hgl ; 

but  a  small  portion  of  the  ethyl  is  resolved  into  defiant  gas  and  hydriJs 
of  ethyl: 

2C<H»  =  OH*  +  C<H»,H. 

In  presence  of  water,  the  action  goes  on  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  gas 
obtatue<l  \n  composed  of  olefiant  gns,  ethyl,  and  hydride  of  cth^'l  in  tiic 
same  proportions.     This  dccorapo^tition  of  iodide  of  ethyl  by  sunshiuo 
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might  serve  aa  a  meanfl  of  measnring  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays. 
(Frankland,  Ghent.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  322.)  t 

2.  Iodide  of  ethyl  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through  a  red-hot 
tube  yields  very  brown  hydriodous  acid,  a  corabustiblo  gas  containing 
carbon,  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal,  and  a  non-cr)mbu8tible  substance 
containing  iodine,  which  collects  in  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  waxy 
deposit,  melting  below  100,  and  insoluble  in  water,  alkalis  and  acids. 
(Gay-Lussac.)  The  vapour  passed  through  a  narrow  glass  tube  at  a  dull 
red  heat,  yields  a  gaseous  mixture  of  2  vol.  defiant  gas  to  I  vol.  hydrogen, 
and  a  brown-red  crystalline  body,  C^H^P,  contaminated  with  free  iodine. 
(£.  Kopp.)     According  to  the  equation: 

2C*H«I  «  aWV  +  Cm^  +  2H. 

the  olefiant  gajs  and  the  hydrogen  should  be  obtained  in  equal  volumes. — 
3.  Iodide  of  ethyl  thrown  on  red-hot  coals j  emits  violet  vapours  but  does 
not  take  fire.  (Gay-Lussac.)  4.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  assumes  a 
rose-colour  in  the  course  of^a  few  days,  from  sepamtion  of  iodine.  (Gay- 
Lussac.)  —  5.  Dry  ChloHne  gas  passed  through  iodide  of  ethyl  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  suddenly  throws  down  iodine,  with  evolution  of 
chloride  of  ethyl,  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  73,  152;  also  Ann, 
Phainn,  35,  162;  also  J.  p\  Chan.  21,  374}: 

C^H*I  +  CI  «  C»H*C1  +  I. 

By  continued  action  gf  the  chloriuo,  the  sepaiTited  iodine  is  converted 
into  chloride  of  iodine.  (Marchand.)  —  6.  A  Uric  acid  likewise  causes  an 
immediate  separation  of  iodine.  —  7.  Oil  of  vitriol  quickly  turns  it  brown. 
—  8.  Vapour  of  iodide  of  ethyl  passed  over  hot  potash'lime^  yields  pure 
olefiant  gas.  (Dumas  &,  Stas): 

C*H«I  +  KO  =  C»H*  +  KI  +  HO. 

Aqueous  potash  does  not  decompose  iodide  of  ethyl  immediately. 
Potassium  may  be  kept  in  it  without  alteration.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

IT  0.  Iodide  of  ethyl  is  decomposed  by  various  metals  under  the 
influence  of  light  or  heat,  the  iodine  uniting  with  a  portion  of  the  metal, 
while  the  ethyl  is  partly  set  free,  and  partly  enters  into  combination  with 
another  portion  of  the  metal,  forming  a  compound  metallic  radical. 
Thus:  (a)  Zinc  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  iodide  of  ethyl  forms  iodide 
of  zinc,  ethyl,  and  zinc-elhyl,  C*H*Zn.  On  breaking  off  the  extremity 
of  the  tuba  under  water,  the  whole  of  the  ethyl  and  part  of  the  zinc- 
ethyl  escape  in  the  form  of  gas;  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  the  water, 
yielding  oxide  of  zinc  and  hydride  of  ethyl,  and  a  portion  of  the  former 
splits  up  spontaneously  into  olefiant  gas  and  hydride  of  ethyl;  hence 
the  gas  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  ethyl,  hydride  of  ethyl,  and  olefiant 
gas  {compare  pp.  150,  160;  also  VII,  171).  —  (6)  Similaily,  when  iocide 
of  ethyl  is  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  together  with  Tin  (in  the  shape  of 
thin  strips  of  tinfoil),  and  either  heated  to  180^  or  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  concentrated  by  a  parabolic  reflector,  part  of  the  iodido  of 
ethyl  is  decomposed,  yielding  ethyl  and  iodide  of  tin,  while  the  rest 
combines  with  the  metal,  forming  iodide  of  stanelhyl,  C^H^Snl.  This 
compound  collects  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  in  straw-coloured  needles;  and 
on  opening  the  tube  under  water,  a  gaseous  mixture  is  evolved,  consistii^g 
of  olefiant  pas  and  hydride  of  etlivl  pro«luced  in  the  ir.annor  above 
described.  (Frankland,  Ann.  Plutrtn.  f5,  329;  Chew.  ^oc.  Qn,  J,  6,  57.) 
Similar  results  have  bccu  obtained  by  Cuhours  and  Riche.  {Comj^L  rend. 
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SSyOI.)  —  (e)  Iodide  of  ethyl  heated  with  a  mixture  oi  Hannide  of 
potassium  or  stannide  of  sodium  and  qaartz-sand  (to  moderate  the  ftetion) 
yields  a  mixture  of  stanethyl  with  various  other  compound  radicals 
containing  tin  and  ethyl^  viz. 

Methylene-atanethyl .. .    Sn>(C^H^  analogous  to  Methylene....     C?H< 

o?4?^t2Lti;,i:;::}  mch*/     .,     £*,•««....  ch* 

Aceto-atanetbyl Sn*(C«H<)>  „  Acetyl  C<H» 

Methcstanethyl Sn«(OH«)»  „  Methyl C«H« 

Etho-stancthyl  Sn\C^H»)»  „  Ethyl C<H« 

The  proportions  in  which  these  several  compounds  are  formed  vary 
according  to  the  relative  quantities  of  the  iodide  of  ethyl  and  of  the 
alloy,  the  composition  of  the  alloy  itself,  and  the  quantity  of  quartz-eand 
added.  (Lb wig,  MittheU.  d,  naturforsch,  Gesellsch,  in  Zurich^  Oct.  1852; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  75,  385;  ahstr.  Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  101,  126,  149,  170; 
Jahresher,  1852,  577.)  [For  details  respecting  these  compounds,  see  vol.  VIII.] 
-—  ((/)  According  to  some  preliminary  experiments  made  hy  Frankland, 
most  of  the  metals  are  capable  of  decomposing  iodide  of  ethyl  under  the 
influence  of  heat  or  light,  and  entering  into  combination  with  the  ethyl; 
among  those  which  appear  to  promise  the  most  interesting  results  are: 
arsenic,  antimony,  chromium,  iron,  manganese,  and  cadmium.  —  Mercury 
does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  uniting  with  ethyl;  for  when  iodide  of 
ethyl  is  exposed  to  sunshine  in  contact  with  mercury,  nothing  is  obtained 
but  iodide  of  mercury,  and  a  mixture  of  ethyl)  hydride  of  ethyl,  and 
defiant  gas  (p.  360).  — 10.  Iodide  of  ethyl  heated  with  zinc-ethyl  in 
a  sealed  tube  yields  ethyl  and  iodide  of  zinc: 

C<H«Zn  +  C*H*I  =  Znl  +  (C^H*)^. 

By  heating  iodide  of  ethyl  with  zinc-methyl  or  zinc-amyl,  or  zinc-ethyl 
with  iodide  of  ethyl  or  amyl,  it  is  probable  that  a  compound  metaUio 
rtidical,  ethylo-raethyl  or  ethylo-amyl,  would  be  obtained.  (Brodie, 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  405;  compare  VII,  174.)  f 

Combinations.     Iodide  of  ethyl  dissolves  very  sparingly  in   water, 
readily  in  alcohol.  (Gay-Lussac.) 


Biniodide  of  Ethylene.    C^H^P. 

Faraday.  Ann.  Phil.  18,  118;  abstr.  Schw.  31,  488;  abetr.  Fogg.  5, 
325.  —  Quart.  J.  of  Sc.  13,  429;  also  Schw.  36,  237. 

Segnault.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  59,  367;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  15,  67. 

D'Arcet.     Vlnstitut.  1835,  No.  105;  also  J.  pr,  Chem.  5,  28. 

E.  Kg  pp.  N.  J.  Pharm,  6,  110;  also  CompU  rend.  18,  871;  also  J.  pr, 
Chem.  33,  1 82. 

Faraday*  s  Iodide  qf  Hydrocarbon,  Iodide  ofBlayl,  Hydriodaie  ofAeetylie  Iodide; 
lodkofilenwasieretojf,  lodelayl,  iodteauerstofsawet  lodacetyl,  Zweifach^Iodtine;  lodure 
ilaylique,  Hydriodate  d* lodure  d'Aldehydene  [^Schevinel.  —  Discoyered  by  Faraday  in 
1821. 

Foi^mation  and  Preparation,      I.  Iodine  exposed   to  the  sun   in  a 
bottle  filled  with  defiant  gas,  gradually  condenses  the  gas,  without  pro- 
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ducing  hydriodic  acid,  and  forms  crystals  which  may  be  freed  from  excess 
of  iodine  by  means  of  aqneous  potash.  (Faraday.) 

The  iodine  granules  first  become  semiflaid,  then  give  off  red-brown 
vapours,  and  after  four  hours'  exposure  to  daylight,  form  colourless  needles 
of  the  compound.  After  18  days'  action,  however,  other  products  are 
formed;  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  there  collects  a  blackish  green  liquid, 
which  sinks  in  water  without  dissolving,  but  when  heated  with  a  few 
drops  of  water,  is  resolved  with  slight  explosion,  into  olefiant  gas  and  a 
yellowish  red  volatile  liquid.  The  blackish  green  liquid,  when  heated 
alone,  gives  off  first  olefiant  gas,  then  hydriodic  acid,  then  the  above- 
mentioned  yellowish  red  liquid,  and  also  a  black  liquid  which  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the  receiver.  If  the  fluid  portion  be  drained 
off  from  the  dark  green  liquid,  and  Faraday's  crystalline  compound 
dissolved  out  of  the  residue  by  boiling  alcohol,  there  remains  a  green  or 
greenish  black,  amorphous  iodide  of  hydrocarbon,  which  was  remarked 
some  time  ago  by  Kemp.  This  compound  is  lighter  than  oil  of  vitriol; 
destitute  of  taste  and  smell;  melts  and  decomposes  at  the  same  time; 
does  not  dissolve  either  in  alcohol  or  in  ether;  and  may  therefore  be 
separated  from  the  crystals  of  Faraday's  compound  which  adhere  to  it, 
by  boiling  with  alcohol;  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  When  subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  dark  red-brown  liquid,  having  the  odour  of 
Asafoetida,  (Inglis,  IPhil.  Mag.  J.  8,  14;  also  J,  pr.  Chem,  7,  401.) 

2.  Faraday's  compound  is  produced  in  the  shade  as  well  as  in  sun- 
shine, but  much  more  slowly  unless  the  action  be  assisted  by  heat.  To 
prepare  the  compound  without  the  aid  of  sunshine,  purified  olefiant  gas 
IS  passed  into  a  long-necked  flask  in  which  iodine  is  heated  to  50^  or  60^. 
The  iodine  melts,  turns  brown,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  yellowish 
needles,  which  become  perfectly  white  when  more  olefiant  gas  is  intro- 
duced. They  are  washed,  first  with  water  containing  potash  or  ammonia, 
•  then  with  pure  water,  and  afterwards  dried  in  vacuo,  during  which  they 
acquire  a  slight  yellow  tint.  But  by  heating  them  to  45^  or  50°  in  a 
stream  of  dry  air  and  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  the 
compound  may  be  made  to  sublime  in  colourless  needles.  (Regnault.)  — 
3.  Vapour  of  iodide  of  ethyl  is  passed  through  a  narrow  glass  tube 
heated  to  dull  redness;  the  iodide  of  ethylene  which  is  deposited  in  the 
tube  and  still  has  a  brown-red  colour,  freed  from  uncombined  iodine  bv 
means  of  boiling  potash-ley;  the  fused  residue  dissolved  after  solidifi- 
oation,  in  boiling  alcohol;  the  yellowish  white  needles  which  form  on 
cooling,  subjected  to  strong  pressure  and  finally  exposed  to  the  air, 
whereupon  they  become  quite  white.  (E.  Kopp.)  —  4.  When  the  gas 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  coal  is  passed  slowly  and  continuously 
over  iodine,  a  number  of  products  are  formed,  and  amongst  them,  iodo- 
form and  iodide  of  ethylene;  the  latter  may  be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol 
and  precipitated  by  aqueous  potash.  (Johnston,  Pkil,  Mag.  «/.  17,  1; 
also  J.  pr,  Chem,  21,  115.) 

Propei^ies,  Colourless  prisms  and  tables.  (Faraday.)  Colourless 
silky  needles.  (Regnault.)  Friable  (Faraday);  flexible  and  of  sp.  gr. 
2-07.  (E.  Kopp.)  Melts  at  73°  (Regnault),  at  70"  (E.  Kopp),  to  a 
yellowish  oil  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling.  (Kopp.) 
Sublimes  without  decomposition  below  80°.  Has  an  aromatic  odour  and 
sweetish  taste.  (Faraday.)  The  vapour  excites  tears  and  produces  head- 
ache. (Regnault.) 
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Faraday. 
4  C  24     ....      8-57    8-85     .... 

4  xl   ,,,.  ...           4      ....         1  4v L  40      t... 

2  1    252     ....     90-00     

Regnanlt; 

....     8-58    

....     X-46    

D'Arcet. 

•••        o'Dl      .. 

1-60    .. 

...     89-89     .. 

£.  Kopp. 

8-40 

1-57 

89-70 

C^HU8.,..     280     ....  100-00     

May  also  be  regarded  as  C'*H^I,HI. 

t»«                              ••••• 

...  100-00    .. 

99-07 

Decojnposiiions.  1.  Biniodide  of  ethylene  is  resolved  by  lieat  into 
iodine  and  olefiant  gas.  (Faraday.)  The  decomposition  takes  place 
slowly  in  vacuo,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  somewhat  more  quickly 
if  assisted  by  daylight;  when  heated  above  the  melting  point,  the  com- 
pound turns  brown  and  decomposes  completely.  (Hegnault.)  It  begins 
to  decompose  at  84°,  assuming  a  yellowish  red  colour,  which  becomes 
continually  deeper  as  the  iodine  separates.  At  a  still  higher  temperature 
it  volatilizes,  and  is  partly  resolved  into  iodine  and  combustible  gas;  but 
a  portion  sublimes  unaltered, — excepting  that  it  is  browned  by  iodine. 
(£.  Kopp.)  —  2.  In  the  flame  of  alcohol  the  compound  decomposes,  with 
evolution  of  iodine  and  hydriodic  acid.  (Faraday.)  —  3.  When  chlorine 
gas  is  passed  over  the  crystals,  they  become  heated  and  yield  chloride  of 
ethylene  (C*H*CP),  together  with  yellow  crystals  of  terchloride  of  iodine; 
bromine  also  makes  the  crystals  hot  and  forms  bromide  of  ethylene 
(C*H*Br*),  together  with  bromide  of  iodine.  (Regnault.)  —  4.  Strong  nitric 
iicid  immediately  gives  off  nitrous  vapours  and  separates  iodine.  (E.  Kopp.) 
5.  The  compound  immersed  in  oil  'of  vitriol  decomposes  between  ISC 
and  200°.  (Faraday.)  —  6.  When  boiled  with  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  potash,  it  evaporates  for  the  most  part  unaltered,  but  a  small 
portion  is  resolved  into  olefiant  gas  and  iodine,  which  remains  with  the 
potash.  (Kopp.)  With  alcoholic  potash,  on  the  contrary,  it  decomposes 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving  off  a  gas  which  smells  like  garlic 
(probably  a  mixture  of  olefiant  gas  and  vapour  of  OH'I).  After  the 
decomposition  has  ceased  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  recommences 
between  50°  and  60°,  and  goes  on  till  the  end.  (Regnault.)  When  the 
compound  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  part  of  it  is  resolved  into 
olefiant  gas  and  iodine,  which  remains  with  the  potash,  and  the  rest  into 
C*H'I  and  iodide  of  potassium.  (E.  Kopp.)  —  7.  The  vapour  passed 
over  red-hot  copper  (Faraday)  or  iron  (Kopp)  yields  a  metallic  iodide 
and  olefiant  gas.  Potassium  produces  this  decomposition  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  (Regnault.)  —  8.  The  compound  heated  with  cyanide  of 
mercury  yields  iodide  of  cyanogen  and  combustible  gas.  (Kopp.)  Pro- 
bably thus: 

aR*V  +  C^NHg  =  Hgl  +  (?NI  +  OH*. 

Comhinatiofis.     Biniodide  of  ethylene  is  insoluble  in  Water, 
It  dissolves  in  Alcohol,  but  less  freely  than  the  corresponding  bromine 
and  chlorine  compounds.  (Regnault.) 

Its  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  that  of  Cyanide  of  Mercuryy  yields 
white  needles,  which  fuse  when  heated,  are  not  decomposed  at  80^;  but 
are  resolved  at  higher  temperatures  into  iodide  of  mercury,  iodide  of 
cyanogen,  olefiant  gas,  and  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal;  probably,  there- 
fore, C4PP,HgCy.  (E.  Kopp.) 
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Bromide  of  Ethyl.    c*H*,HBr. 

Serullas.    Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  34,  99;  also  Schw,  49,  241;  also  Poqg,  9, 

338;  alsoiT.  Tr.  15,2,  12. 
LowiG.    Ann.  Pharm,  3,  291. 

Hydrobromie  ether,  Hydrobromnap/ttha,  Bromwanerstoffather,  Brotaathyl,  Brom* 
vinofeTt  Ether  hydrobromique  s.  Itromhydriquey  Bromure  d^Ethyle,  [Lamarinti,  — 
DiscoTered  by  Serullas  in  1827. 

Preparation.  1 .  One  part  of  phosphorus  and  40  pts.  alcohol  of  38** 
Bm.  are  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort,  and  7  to  8  pts.  of  bromine 
gradually  added,  whereupon  the  mixture  becomes  heated  and  hydrobromic 
and  phosphorous  acids  are  produced;  the  tubulus  is  then  closed,  the  mixture 
distilled  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  distillate  collected  in  a  cooled  receiver;  and 
the  hydrobromic  ether  separated  from  it  by  water,  to  which,  if  the  distil- 
late contains  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  potash  is  added.  (Serullas.)  — 
2.  Absolute  alcohol  gradually  mixed  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  with  a 
treble  quantity  of  bromine  and  heated  from  without  towards  the  end  of 
the  process,  yields  a  distillate  consisting  of  two  layers,  (p.  215  )  The 
lower  reddish  stratum,  which  consists  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bromide  of  carbon  (C^Br^),  and  free  bromine,  is  freed  from  the 
latter  by  agitation  with  dilute  potash  till  it  loses  its  colour,  and  then 
from  bromide  of  carbon  by  distillation.  (Lowig.) 

Properties.  Transparent  and  colourleBs  liquid,  heavier  than  water. 
rSeruUas.)  Sp.  gr.  1-40.  (Lowig.)  1*4733  at  0".  (Pierre.)  Vapour- 
density  =  3-754.  (R.  Marchand, «/.  pr.  Chem.  38,188.)  Very  volatile. 
Boiling  point  40*7^  when  the  barometer  stands  at  757  mm.  (Pierre.)  Has 
a  strong  ethereal  odour  and  a  pungent  taste.  (Serullas.)  According  to 
Lowig,  its  taste  is  strongly  and  disagreeably  sweetish,  with  a  somewhat 
burning  aftertaste.  —  The  vapour,  when  inhaled,  exerts  an  anaesthetic 
action,  like  chloroform.  (Robin,  Compt,  rend.  32,  649-) 

Calculation.  Vol.         Density. 

4C 24     ....     22-02  C-vapour 4     ....     1-6640 

5H 5     ....       4-59  H-gas 6     ....     0-3465 

Br    80     ....     73-39  lir-vaponr   1     ....     5-5465 

Cni*Br    109     ....  100-00  Cni-^Br-vapour  ....     2     ....     75570 

1     ....     3-7785 

DeeompotUions  1.  Vapour  of  hydrobromic  ether  passed  through  a 
glass  tube  at  a  low  red  heat  is  resolved  into  defiant  gas  and  hydrobromic 
acid  gas;  if  the  tube  be  more  strongly  ignited,  charcoal  is  deposited. 
(Lowig.)  —  2.  It  burns  with  difficulty,  but  with  a  beautiful  green  flame 
which  does  not  smoke;  a  strong  odour  of  hydrobromic  acid  is  at  the  same 
time  evolved.  (Lowig.) — It  is  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  potassium.  (Lowig.)  —  IT  With  Ammonia  it  yields  hydrobro- 
mate  of  ethylamine: 

NH3  +  C<H«Br  -  C<H7N,HBr; 

Similar  with  Ethylamine,  it  forms  hydrobromate  of  Dieihylamine;  and 
with  the  latter,  hydrobromate  of  Tricthylamine.     With  Aniline,  C"H'X, 
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it    3nelda    the    bvdrobromate    of   EAylaniline    or    Ethylophenylamine, 
C"H"N,HBr.  (Hofmann,  vid.  VII.  179,  180.)  f . 

Combinations.  —  Bromide  of  ethyl  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  Water. 
to  which  however  it  imparts  its  taste  and  odour.  (Lowig.) 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol  and  Eth^.  (Lowig.)  It  i.«. 
precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  (SernHas.) 


Bibromide  of  Ethylene.   OH\Bi'. 

Balard.     Ann,   Cfhim.  Fkf/s.  32,  375;  also  Schw.  4S,  09;  also  Po^y. 

8,469. 
Lowia.    Das  Brom  und  seine  cJiennschen  VerhaUnisse,     Heidelb.  1829, 

47.  — Further,  Fogg.  37,  552. 
Regnault.    Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  59,  358;  also  Ann,  Fharm.  15,  60. 
D'Arcet.     rinstittU,  1825,  No.  105;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  6,  28. 

Bromelayl,  bromtcoMertioffsaures  Bromacetyl,  Zwetfaeh'Bronwme,  Bromur§ 
ilaidique,  Hydrohromate  de  JSromure  d*Aldehpdine,  [Mevine.^  —  Discovered  by 
Balard  in  1826. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Bromine  dropped  into  olefiant  gas 
absorbs  it  immediately  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  forms  this  oily  com- 
pound. (Balard.)  —  A  small  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid  is  always 
formed  at  the  same  time,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  even 
if  the  olefiant  gas  evolved  from  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  has  been  pre- 
viously passed  through  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash.  (Regnault) 
—  The  resulting  oil  is  washed  several  times  with  water  containing  potash, 
and  then  rectified  alternately  over  oil  of  vitriol  (with  which  it  t)lackcn9 
strongly  the  first  time)  and  baryta.  (Regnault.) 

The  same  oil,  together  with  free  bromine,  passes  over  when  the 
mother-liquor  of  salt-springs  containing  bromine  is  charged  with  chlorine 
till  it  exhibits  a  yellow  colour  (II,  273),  and  then  distilled;  it  may  be 
separated  from  the  free  bromine  by  water.  Its  formation  is  probably  due 
to  the  presence  of  organic  matters  in  the  water  [introduced  during  the 
gradiuUion\  (Balard.)  —  Hermann  (Sckw.  49,  388),  appears  to  have 
obtained  the  same  oil  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  Schonebeck  spring.  — 
According  to  Lowig  {das  Brom.  47)»  it  likewise  distils  over,  togetlier 
with  bromine,  in  the  preparation  of  bromine  by  the  method  of  Desfosses 
(II,  274),  and  may  be  immediately  recognized  by  its  odour,  as  soon  as 
the  bromine  is  saturated  with  potash.  Lowig,  also,  in  distilling  ether 
with  a  large  quantity  of  bromine,  obtained,  first  hydrobromic  acid,  then  a 
transparent  and  colourless  oil,  which,  after  being  purified  with  caustio 
potasn,  exhibited  a  density  of  2*78:  this  he  regarded  as  bromide  of 
ethylene. 


Properties.  Crystallises  at  0^,  and  does  not  melt  till  heated  above  6"* 
or  7°.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  39,  228.)  Colourless  oil,  heavier  than 
water,  volatile,  and  having  an  ethereal  odour  even  more  pleasant  than 
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mass.  In  the  liquid  state  it  is  mobile  and  has  a  density  of  2*164  at  21°. 
Makes  grease-spots  oa  paper,  which  however  soon  disappear.  Boils  at 
129"^  under  a  pressure  of  0*762  met.  Vapour-density  =  6*485.  Tastes 
sweet.  (Regnault.)  — Sp.  gr.  2*128  at  13°.  Boiling  point  130®.  Vapour- 
density  6*37.  Has  a  very  pleasant  ethereal  odour  and  a  saccharine  taste. 
(D'Arcet.) 

JJimg,  D'Arcet.  Kegnault. 

7%e  crysiallhed 
portion, 

....     12-76     12-72    13-44     12-80 

....       2-13     2-08    2-32     2-21 

...  85-11  85-20  84-24 


4  C 

A  H    

24 

4 

2  Br  

160 

C*H^B^2  ....  188  ....  10000  100  00  100-00 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vapour   4     ....  1-6640 

H-gaa    4     ....  0-2772 

Br-vapour , 2     ....  11*0930 

C^H*,Br»-vapour  2    ....     130342 

1     ....      6-5171 

May  also  be  regarded  as  C^H'Br,HBr. 

Decompositions.  The  vapour  of  this  compound  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  glass  tube,  is  resolved  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  carbon.  (Balard.) 
[Other  products  must  be  formed  at  the  same  time].  —  2.  When  set  on  fire  hy  a 
flaming  hody^  it  hums  with  a  very  smoky  flamO;  giving  off  strongly  acid 
vapours.  (BaJard.) —  3.  Chlorine  does  not  decompose  it  under  the  influ- 
ence of  diffused  daylight;  but  in  sunshine  decomposes  it  slowly,  colouring 
it  yellow  and  giving  off  acid  vapours^  without  forming  OOP.  (Regnanlt.) 
Bromine  does  not  act  on  it  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays^  not  even 
in  5  months.  (Regnault,  D'Arcet.)  Oil  of  vitriol  also  exerts  no  percept 
tible  action  upon  it.  (Regnault.)  —  Alcoholic  potash  decomposes  the  oil, 
yielding  bromide  of  potassium,  water,  and  gaseous  bromide  of  acetyl; 
but  aqueous  potash  has  no  action  upon  it.  (Regnault.) 

C*H*Br»  +  KO  -  cm»Br  +  HO  +  KBr. 

A  mixture  of  alcoholic  bromide  of  ethylene  and  concentrated  alcoholic 
potash  yields  a  copious  precipitate  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  gives  off 
with  efl'ervesceuce  gaseous  bromide  of  acetyl,  recognizable  by  its  peculiar 
odour;  this  gas  is  all  given  off  between  30°  and  40°.  (Regnault.) 
—  5.  Potassium  exerts  a  decomposing  action  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; when  heated  it  sets  fire  to  the  compound.  (Regnault.) 

Bromide  of  ethylene  dissolves  in  Hther,  AlcoAolf  and  strong  Acetic  Acid, 
Hermann. 


Chloride  of  Ethyl.    C*H«C1  =  CW,HCI. 

Pott.     Collect,  prim,  Ohs.  et  Animadv.  1739,  117. 
RouELLE,  CouRTANVAiTx,  Joum.  d,  i>gavan^,  1750,  405,  549. 
J.  Fr.  Gmblin,  Grell.  Chem,  J,  4,  11. 
Klaproth.     CreU.  Ann.  1796,  1,  99. 
Wbstramb.    KL  ph,  ckem.  Abhandl,  1^  2, 1, 
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FCHEELE.     OptLse,  2,  134. 

Basse.     Crell.  Ann.  1801,  I,  361.  —  A.  Gehl.  2, 190. 

Gehlbn.     a.  Oehl.  2,  206. 

Pfapp.     N.  Gehl  5,  333. 

Thexard.     M^n.  de  la  Soc.'  cFAraieil,  1,  115,  140,  and  337;   abstr. 

N.  Gefd.  4,  24.  —Ann.  Chim.  63,  49;  also  A.  Tr.  1,  163. 
P.  F.  0.  BouLLAY.     Ann,  Chim.  63^  90;  also  N.  Gehl.  4,  87;  abstr. 

Gilb.  44,  2S\.— Bull.  Fkarm.  1,  147. 
Robiquet  Sc  Colin.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1,  348;  also  Schw.  19,  149. 
Reonault.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  355;   also  Ann.  Fhami.  33,  310; 

also  J.pr.  Chem.  19, 192. 

Liylt  Hydrochloric  ether,  leichie  Salznaphthay  tetchier  S^at:dther,  ChlorKanenicjf' 
at  her,  Chtordthyt,  Chlorvinaferf  Ether  muriatique^  hydrochlorique  s.  chlorhydrigue^ 
Chlorure  d'Ethyle.  [Lakavinc]  —  The  preparation  of  hydrocblofic  etlicr 
from  alcohol  and  various  metallic  chlorides  was  known  to  some  of  the 
older  chemists,  especially  Roaelle;  from  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  was  first  obtained  by  Basse,  then  by  Gehlen,  Thenard  and  Boullay.  Ita 
true  composition  was  first  ascertained  by  Robiquct  &  Colin. 

Foi'mation,     1 .  From  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

CniW  +  HCl  =  Cm«Cl  +  2H0. 

The  affinity  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  in  excess  for  the  water 
influences  the  formation  of  the  water  as  well  as  that  of  the  hydrochloric 
ether;  but  the  latter  is  produced  more  abundantly  in  proportion  as  the 
acid  contains  less  water.  -—  Alcohol  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
forms  chloride  of  etbyl,  even  at  ordinary  tcmperatares,  so  that  the  liquid, 
which  fumes  at  first,  gradually  acquires  an  agreeable  odour,  and  on  the 
addition  of  water  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  chloride 
of  ethyl,  and  the  latter  a  mixture  of  water,  alcohol,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(Boullay.)  —  2.  From  alcohol  and  chloride  of  phosphorus,  chloride  of  sal- 
phur,  chloride  of  aluminum,  bichloride  of  vanadium,  terchloride  and  penta* 
chloride  of  antimony,  chloride  of  bismuth,  chloride  of  zinc  (water  being 
completely  excluded),  bichloride  of  tin,  sesquichloridc  of  iron,  and  proto- 
chloride  and  bichloride  of  platinum.  The  chloride  of  ethyl  thus  obtained 
is  generally  contaminated  with  common  ether.  (VII.  246-253).  —  3.  By 
distilling  acetic  ether  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Duflos),  and  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  iodide  of  ethyl.  (Dumas  &  Stas.) 

Preparation,  1 .  Absolute  or  very  highly  rectified  alcohol  is  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  the  mixture  distilled  at  a  very  gentle  heat; 
and  the  vapour  of  the  chloride  of  ethyl,  which  boils  as  low  as  12*5®,  con- 
densed in  a  receiver  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  (Basse,  Boullay.) 
The  mixture  begins  to  boil  at  7°.  To  avoid  loss,  it  is  best  to  nse  a  tuba- 
lated  receiver  connected  with  two  Woulfe*s  bottles,  the  first  of  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  freezing  mixture,  and  the  second  partly  filled  with 
water.  The  vaponr  of  the  hydrochloric  ether  may  also  be  first  passed 
through  a  Woulfe's  bottle  not  cooled,  but  filled  with  a  solution  of  common 
salt  to  wash  it.  100  pts.  of  very  highly  rectified  alcohol  take  up  from 
167  to  175  pts.  of  hydjrochloric  acid  gas  and  afterwards  yield  by  distil- 
lation 20  pts.  of  hydrochloric  ether.  (Boullay.)  —  2.  A  mixture  of  equal 
measures   of   absolute  alcohol  and  the  strongest  hydrochloric  acid  is 
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distilled  from  a  retort,  containiDg  a  few  grains  of  sand  [or  cuttings  of 
platinum]  to  clieok  the  formation  of  bubbles,  and  connected,  first  with  two 
bottles  containing  water,  and  then  with  a  tall,  empty  glass  surrounded 
with  ice,  in  which  the  hydrochloric  ether  collects.  (Th^nard.)  If  the 
mixture  be  distilled  to  dryness,  nothing  but  a  trace  of  black  matter 
remains;  if  the  vessels  are  not  cooled,  the  hydrochloric  ether  escapes  as 
vapour;  no  permanent  gas  is  evolved  in  the  process.  (Thenard.)  —  3.  A 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  fused  and  pulverized  chloride  of  sodium,  1  pt. 
absolute  alcohol,  and  1  pt.  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  is  distilled  in  a  retort 
connected  with  a  cooled  receiver  or  a  Woulfe's  apparatus,  the  distillate 
poured  back  as  soon  as  it  amounts  to  1  pt.,  and  the  distillation  repeated. 
The  product  of  hydrochloric  ether  amounts  to  about  •}-  of  the  alcohol 
(Basse,  Gehlen);  and  according  to  Pfaff,  to  ^  of  the  chloride  of  sodium. 
Duflos  (N,  Tr.  6,  2,  136),  recommends  a  larger  proportion  of  oil  of 
vitriol;  he  obtained  more  than  1  pt.  of  hydrochloric  ether  from  4  pts. 
common  salt,  4  oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  alcohol.  —  Gehlen  obtained  by  this 
distillation  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  gas  (vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl  f) 
which  burned  with  a  yellowish  flame,  greenish  blue  at  the  bottom,  and 
fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Pfaff,  by  pourine  back  the  first  distillate 
and  distilling  again,  obtained  a  white  crystaOiue  mass  which  fioated  on 
the  water  in  the  two  Woulfe's  bottles  connected  with  the  receiver;  this 
substance  melted  at  7*5^,  was  very  volatile,  had  an  alliaceous  odour, 
tasted  sweet  at  first  and  afterwards  sharp,  and  did  not  redden  litmus.  -* 
According  to  BouUay,  the  chloride  of  ethyl  prepared  by  method  3  always 
contains  common  ether;  this  admixture  may  be  for  the  most  part  pre- 
vented by  leaving  the  mixture  of  2  pts.  common  salt,  1  pt.  alcohol  and 
1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  to  itself  for  48  hours,  then  distilling  it  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  112^,  and  stopping  the  distillation  when  j-  has  passed  over; 
if  the  distillate  be  then  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  half  of  it 
separates  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  ether.  (Boullay.)  —  4.  A  mixture 
of  alcohol  with  an  equal  or  greater  quantity  of  one  of  the  following 
metallic  chlorides  is  distilled  till  nothins;  more  passes  over:  Bichloride  of 
tin  (Rouelle,  Courtanvaux) ;  terchloride  of  antimony  (Basse,  Valen* 
tinus,  Pott,  Neumann,  Ludolff,  Sebastiani,  and  others);  chloride  of 
arsenic  (Pott,  Vogel;  according  to  Kuhlmann,  however,  this  compound 
does  not  yield  hydrochloric  ether);  chloride  of  zinc  (Baron  de  Bormes); 
chloride  of  bismuth  (Scheele);  sesquichloride  of  iron.  (Scheele.) — The 
residue  in  the  retort  consists  of  oxide,  a  basic  salt,  and  undecomposed 
chloride,  which  is  capable  of  converting  a  small  additional  quantity  of 
alcohol  into  hydrochloric  ether.  From  1  pt.  bichloride  of  tin  and  first 
1  pt.  then  \  pt.  and  again  j-  pt.  alcohol,  Gehlen  obtained  |  pt.  hydro- 
chloric ether,  which  he  separated  from  the  distillate  by  means  of  neutral 
tartrate  of  potash,  and  purified  by  digestion  with  aqueous  soda  and 
fractional  distillation. 

The  chloride  of  ethyl  obtained  by  methods  1 — 4  contains  impurities, 
the  chief  of  which  are  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid.  From  the  former 
it  is  separated  by  agitation  with  water  or  with  the  aqueous  solution  of 
common  salt  or  tartrate  of  potash;  from  the  alcohol  and  hydrochloric 
acid  together,  by  agitation  with  weak  potash -ley  (Basse,  Boullay);  and 
from  the  hydrochloric  acid  by  mixing  it  with  magnesia,  and  distilling 
into  a  receiver  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature.  (Pfaff.)  Carbonates 
must  be  avoided,  because  the  carbonic  acid  set  free  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid  carries  off  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  chloride  of 
ethyl. 
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ProperUet, — Thin,  transparent,  and  eoloorleas  liquid  vbich  does  not 
solidify  at  —29''.  (Thenard.)  Sp.  gr.  (as  prepared  by  2)  0*874  at  S"" 
(Thenard)  ;  (3),  0845  (Gehlen)  ;  0-869  at  0°  (Pfaff)  ;  (by  4,  with 
SnCl>),  0-805  (Gehlen);  0*9214  at  0^  (Pierre.) -- Boiling  point  of 
(2)=  12''  (Thenard);  of  (d):sl2-5'  (Gehlen);  aooording  to  Pierre, 
the  boiling  point  is  11^  when  the  barometer  stands  at  755*8  mm. — 
The  presence  of  common  ether  la  the  chloride  of  ethyl  prepared  by  (3)  and  still  more  in 
that  prepared  hy  (4),  must  lower  the  speciAc  gravity  and  raise  the  boiling  poinU 
Vapoiir-densitj  2*219  (Tb^nard).  Retracting  power  of  the  vapoar 
(I,  95).  Neutral.  Has  a  pungent  ethereal  odour,  a  sweetish,  aromatic 
taste,  with  a  somewhat  alliaceous  aftertaste. 


4  C 

.     240    ....     37-27 

5-0    ....      7-76 

..     35-4     ....     54-97 

Thenard. 

....     36-61 
....     10-64 

C-vaponr 

H-gas 

Vol.       Denaty. 
.     4     ....     1-6640 

5  H 

«     5     ....     0*3465 

CI 

s**^  •••• .«■.. 

Cl-gas 

.     1     ....     2-4543 

C*IPC1  ... 

.     64-4     ....  100-00 

C*H*Cl-vapottr 

.     2     ....     4-4648 
1     ....     2*2324 

May  also  be  regarded  as  C^HSHCl  or  C^CIU'.H'. 

Deeampontums,  The  vapour  dried  as  completely  as  possible,  and 
then  passed  through  a  p&rcdain  tube  <tt  a  low  red  keai,  is  resolved  into 
equal  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  defiant  gas.  fTb^nard,  TiraiU  de 
Chimie,)  If  the  tube  be  very  strongly  ignited  and  filled  with  fragments 
of  porcelain,  hydrochloric  acid  is  obtained  together  with  a  light,  easily 
combustible  gas  and  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal,  which  soon  stops  up 
the  tube.  The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  thus  obtained  corresponds 
with  that  which  disappears  in  the  preparation  of  the  chloride  of  ethvl. 

i Thenard,  Robiquet,  and  Colin.)  — 100  vol.  of  the  g&9  obtained  in  this 
ecomposition  contain  37  vol.  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  63  voL  of  a 
mixture  of  about  39  vol.  marsh-gas  and  61  vol.  hydrogen.  —  2.  Chloride 
of  ethyl  hums  quickly  in  the  air,  with  a  green  and  yellow  smoky  flame, 
giving  off  hydrochloric  acid,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  odour  and 
by  forming  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  when  the  combustion  takes 
place  over  a  solution  of  silver.  (Scbeele.)  —  3.  Chlorine  gas  decomposes 
chloride  of  ethyl,  with  great  evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  (Thenard.)  —  If  the  action  be  too  rapid,  the  liquid  takes  fire 
and  deposits  soot;  but  if  the  action  be  slow,  and  ultimately  assisted  by 
heat  and  sunshine,  the  chloride  of  ethyl  is  converted  into  the  substitution- 
products  C*H*C1»,  C^H^CP,  C*H»C1*,  C*HCl*,  and  finally  into  sesquichloride 
of  carbon,  C*C1'.  (Regnault.) — Chloride  of  ethyl  exposed  to  the  sun  in 
a  bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine,  takes  fire  after  a  few  seconds,  and  bama 
with  a  red  flame,  which  spreads  from  below  upwards,  depositing  charcoal 
and  breaking  the  flask.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  in  the  atmosphere 
of  chlorine  be  exposed,  first  to  diffused  daylight  and  afterwards  to  direct  sun- 
shine, it  is  converted  by  degrees  into  sesquichloride  of  carbon.  (Laurent, 
Ann,  Ghim.  Fkye,  64,  328.) — In  weak  daylight  chlorine  acts  slowly  upon 
hydrochloric  ether;  but  if  the  action  be  set  up  by  exposure  to  the  sua 
for  a  short  time,  it  will  go  on  by  itself  even  in  the  dark;  and  in  daylight, 
if  the  hydrochloric  ether  is  in  excess,  the  compound  C^H^Cl*  is  obtained. 
This  compound,  if  exposed  to  the  further  action  of  chlorine,  first  in  day- 
light and  afterwards  in  sunshine,  is  converted,  first  into  C^H^Cl',  then 
into  C*H*CIS  then  into  C*HC1*,  and  ultimately  into  C*C1«  (Regnault, 
Ann,  Chim.  Fhye.  71,  355); 
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C<H*C1  +  2Cl  «=  C<H<C1?  +  HCl ; 
C^H^CP  +  2C1  «  C*H»C13  +  HClj 
C<H«C1»  +  2Cl  =  C^H^Cl*  +  HCl; 
C«H«C1*  +  2Cl  »  C*H  CI*  +  HCl; 
C<H  Cl»  +  2C1  «  C<Cl«       +  HCl; 

For  further  details  Me  the  tubttitiitioii-oonipoimdf. 

4.  Cold  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*3,  exerts  no  action  on  chloride  of  ethyl; 
when  the  vapour  of  that  compound  is  passed  through  the  hoiling  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  evolyed,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous 
ether.  (Th^nard,  Boullay.) — 5.  Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  ahsorhs  the 
vapour  of  bydrochloric  ether  abundantly,  and  converts  it  into  a  liquid, 
which  fumes  in  the  air,  boils  at  130^,  and  passes  over  partly  undecom- 
posed,  whilst  the  residue  turns  brown  and  gives  off  sulphurous  acid.  If 
the  fuming  liquid  be  mixed  with  water,  an  oil  separates  out,  which 
is  but  little  heavier  than  water — smells  like  garlic— excites  a  copious 
flow  of  tears  —  dissolves  iodine  and  is  coloured  purple  thereby,  and 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but  much  more  abundantly  in  hot  water, 
forming  a  solution  which,  if  the  oil  has  been  previously  well  washed, 
precipitates  silver  but  not  baryta  salts.  The  watery  licjuid  from  which 
the  oil  has  separated  contains  an  acid  analogous  to  sulphovinio  aoid,  which, 
if  mixed  hot  with  aqueous  chloride  of  barium,  yields  silky  needles  of  a 
baryta-salt  on  cooling.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Fharm,  33,  108.)  —  Oil  of 
vitriol  likewise  absorbs  vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  but  does  not  afterwards 
yield  an  oil  on  addition  of  water.  (Kuhlmann.)  Oil  of  vitriol  does 
not  exert  any  decomposing  action  at  medium  temperatures,  but  when  the 
vapour  of  hydrochloric  ether  is  passed  through  it  at  a  high  temperature, 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  evolved  (Thenard),  together  with  defiant  gas 
and  ultimately  also  with  sulphurus  acid.  (Boullay.)  —  6.  In  an  aqueous 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver^  chloride  of  ethyl,  wkether  in  the  gaseous 
or  liquid  state,  forms  no  precipitate  at  first,  a  very  slight  one  after  an 
hour,  and  even  in  three  months  but  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of 
silver  (Thenard,  Boullay);  according  to  Thenard,  it  acts  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  on  mercurous  nitrate,  but  according  to  Boullay,  it  imme- 
diately throws  down  a  large  quantity  of  calomel  from  a  solution  of  that 
salt.  — 7.  Ammoniacal  gas  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  act  but 
very  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures  on  chloride  of  ethyl,  either  in  the 
gaseous  or  liquid  state,  taking  up  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  from  it. 
(Thenard.)  5  pts.  of  aqueous  ammonia  take  all  the  chlorine  from  2  pts. 
of  chloride  of  ethyl  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  (Boullay.)  A  mixture 
of  1  vol.  chloride  of  ethyl  vapour  and  2  vol.  ammoniacal  gas  heated 
over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  soon  diminishes  in  volume,  deposits  a 
large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  after  being  heated  for  some  time, 
leaves  a  mixture  of  ammoniacal  and  defiant  gas.  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann, 
Ckim.  Fhj/s.  73,  154;  also  Ann,  Fharm.  35,  163): — 

C<H«C1  +  NH»  =  C^H*  +  NH<C1. 

8.  Aqueous  potash  at  ordinary  temperatures  takes  but  a  small  quantity 
of  chlorine  from  chloride  of  ethyl,  even  in  the  course  of  three  months. 
£ven  when  the  vapour  is  passed  for  15  hours  through  potash-ley  heated 
to  80^,  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  hydrochloric  ether  is  decomposed 
and  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  formed,  but  no  alcohol. 
(Thenard.)  According  to  Boullay,  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  ether 
passed  through  a  bent  tube  into  potash-ley  heated  in  a  tubulated  retort 
IS  almost  wholly  decomposed,  so  that  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed 
and  alcohol  having  the  taste  and  smell  of  rum  distils  over: 

,C^H*a  +  HO  -h  KO  »  C*H«0»  +  KQ. 

2  B  2 
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A  saturated  alcobolio  solution  of  potash  decomposes  liydrocblorio  ether, 
between  14"^  and  25'',  more  rapidly  than  aqueous  potash,  beginning  in 
fact  to  deposit  chloride  of  potassium  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours;  bnt  the 
decomposition  is  not  complete  even  in  8  days.  (Th6nard.)  —  A  mixture 
of  alcoholic  potash  and  bjdrochloric  ether  enclosed  in  a  strong  glass  tube 
and  heated  to  100°,  deposits  chloride  of  potassium  and  forms  a  liquid 
containing  common  ether.  (Balard,  iV.  Ann.  Qhlm.  Phy$,  12,  302.)  — 
When  vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl  is  passed  through  a  tube  in  which  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash  is  gently  heated,  chloride  of 
potassium  is  obtained  together  with  very  pure  defiant  gas.  (Dumas  & 
Stas.)  —  9.  Vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl  passed  ipto  a  heated  alcoholic 
solution  o{  protosidphide  of  potassium,  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  ethyl; 
similarly,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potea- 
slum,  it  forms  mercaptan.  (Regnault.) 

C<H*C1  +  KS  =  C^H^S  +  KCl; 
and 

C^H»C1  +  KS,HS  «  C^H«S»  +  KCL 

According  to  Lowig,  the  mixture  of  chloride  of  ethyl  with  protosnlphide  or 
pentasulpnide  of  potassium  deposits  chloride  of  potassium  and  forma 
protosulphide  or  pentasulphide  of  ethyl :  e.  g. 

C<H«C1  +  KS6  «  C^H»S»  +  KCL 

10.  Potassium  acts  rapidly  on  chloride  of  ethyl,  producing  an  evolution 
of  heat  whereby  part  of  the  ether  is  volatilized  with  ebullition.  If  the 
potassium  be  freed  by  repeated  pressure  from  the  crust  which  forms  upon 
it,  the  whole  of  it  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  white  powder.  This 
powder,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  gives  off  combustible  gases  and 
leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue  which  immediately  burns  away  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  a 
liquid  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium;  ether 
shaken  up  with  this  liquid  dissolves  out  an  oil  which  remains  behind 
when  the  ether  is  evaporated  in  vacuo,  but  likewise  evaporates  itself 
wlien  left  for  some  time  in  the  vacuum.  This  oil  has  a  peculiar  odour,  a 
soapy  and  somewhat  burning  taste,  and  burns  with  a  bright  fiame.  The 
white  powder  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  82*79 
pts.  to  17*21  pts.;  therefore  in  the  proportion  of  ethyl,  C*H'.  Hence  the 
white  powder  is  KC1-|-K,C*H'  (ethylide  of  potassium),  and  the  oil  is 
perhaps  a  hydrate  of  ethyl.  (Lowig,  Fogg,  45,  346.)  —  Formation  of 
the  white  powder,  according  to  Lowig: 

CH1«C1  +  2K  =  Cm«K  +  KCl; 
of  the  oil : 

C<H»K  +  2HO  =  C*H»,HO  +  KO  +  H. 

Gerhardt  (Ckim,  org.  1,  226),  represents  the  formation  of  tlie  white 
powder  by  the  same  equation,  but  for  that  of  the  oil  he  gives  the 
following : 

C<H»K  +  2HO  «  C*H«  +  HO,K0. 

[or  more  shortly :  C<H«K  +  IIO  =  C^H«  +  KO. 

This  hydrocarbon,  C^H',  is  not  otherwise  known  (it  may  be  Frankland's  hydride 
of  ethyl) ;  but  since  it  contains  2  At.  H  more  than  ethylene,  it  should,  according^  to 
Gerhardt's  own  principles,  form  a  still  more  permanent  gas;  but  even  the  formula  C^H.', 
HO  ifl  very  improbable,  both  from  similar  considerations,  and  on  account  of  the  uneven 
number  of  atoms.  Can  the  oil  be  wine-oil,  or  another  polymeric  compound  of  ethylene  ? 
For  the  decision  of  this  question,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
the  hydrogen  evolved  on  dissolving  the  white  powder  in  water,  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  it,  or  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  action  of  free  potassium  mixed  with  it]. 
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Combinations,  Chloride  of  ethyl  dissolves  in  50  pta.  of  water 
accordiBg  to  Gehlen,  and  in  60  pts.  according  to  Pfaff;  1  vol.  water  at 
18**  absorbs  1  vol.  vapour  of  hydrochloric  ether.  (Thenard).  The  solu- 
tion, which  has  a  sweet  and  powerful  taste^  does  not  act  either  on  litmus 
or  on  a  solution  of  silver. 

Pentacfdoride  of  Antimony  absorbs  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl  with 
evolution  of  heat,  and  forms  a  colourless  liquid  which  fumes  in  the  air, 
and  in  a  dry  atmosphere  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass;  this,  however, 
gradually  becomes  liquid  and  brown,  and  slowly  deposits  crystals  of 
terchloride  of  antimony,  whereupon  water  throws  down  a  brown  oil  from 
the  brown  mother-liquid.  (Kuhlmann.) 

Bichloride  of  Tin  likewise  yields,  with  evolution  of  heat,  a  liquid 
which  fumes  in  the  air,  and  when  set  aside  over  lime  under  a  bell-jar  con- 
taining air,  effloresces  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  in  plumose  vegetations. 
Water  decomposes  the  compound,  separating  part  of  the  ether  in  the 
undecomposea  state,  and  if  the  compound  is  not  recently  prepared,  pre- 
cipitating a  white  substance,  probably  binoxide  of  tin.  (Kuhlmann.) 

SesquichLoiide  \>f  Iron  in  dry  air  forms  with  chloride  of  ethyl  a  com- 
pound which  crystallizes  indistinctly,  and  from  which  water  throws 
down  a  large  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  and  separates  hydrochloric  ether. 
(Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Pnann,  33,  108.) 

Chloride  of  ethyl  agitated  with  aqueous  terchloride  of  gold,  does  not 
take  up  any  chloride  of  gold. 

Chloride  of  ethyl  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Ut/ier  and  Alcohol. 
From  the  latter,  according  to  Funcke  {Br,  Arch.  4,  265),  it  may  be 
separated  by  neutral  tartrate  of  potash. 

Chloride  of  ethyl  dissolves  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile,  also  several 
resins  and  colouring  matters,  e.  g.  eocctcs-red. 


Heavy  Hydrochloric  Ether. 

ScHiiELE.  Optiscula,  2, 135.  —  Westrumb,  Kl,  Chem,  Ahhandl.  1, 2,  57. 
—  Trommsdorff, /Sc^^.  J.  3,  378.  —  Gehlek,  A.  GehL  2,  227. — 
Thenard,  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  d^Arcueil,  1,  147;  2,  25.  —  Berthollet, 
Ann.  Chim,  Phya,  1,  426.  —  Robiquet  &  Colin,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
2,  208.  —  Despketz,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  21,  437.  —  A.  Vogel, 
Kastn.  Arch.  7,  343.  —  Pfafp.  Scfiw.  55,  204.  —  Liebio,  Afag. 
Pharm,  34,  49. — Ann.  Pharm.  1,  221;  also  Pogg.  2i,  244,  and 
284. 

Schwere  Salzather,  tehwere  Sahnaphtha,  schweres  Sahdl,  Chlor&tAer,  Ether 
chlorique.  —  First  prepared  by  Scheele  and  Westrumb.  Produced  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  considerable  quantities  of  alcohol  or  ether;  according 
to  Wohler,  also  in  the  decomposition  of  alcohol  by  chlorochromic  acid. 

Preparation.  1,  Chlorine  gas  evolved  from  35  pts.  common  salt, 
D  pts.  manganese,  16  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  16  pts.  water  is  passed  into 
6  pts.  alcohol;  and  the  resulting  compound  ether,  which  amounts  to  ^  of 
the  alcohol,  is  purified  by  water  and  potash.  (Scheele,  Thenard.)  Vcpcl 
saturates  the  alcohol  with  chlorine  without  heating  it  (in  which  case  tlio 
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addition  of  water  throws  down  bat  a  small  quantity  of  the  compound  ether)^ 
neutralizes  with  carbonate  of  lime,  distils,  and  throws  down  tne  compound 
ether  from  the  distillate  by  adding  2  or  3  rol.  of  water.  Pf&ff  saturates 
cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*828  with  chlorine  gae;  removes  the  free  chlorine 
by  lead  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  by  chalk;  decants  the  layer  of  heavy 
hydrochloric  ether  which  rises  to  the  top,  and  washes  it  repeatedly  with 
water:  acetic  ether  however  remains  mixed  with  it. — Liebig  saturates 
the  alcohol  with  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  mixes  it  wiUi  an  eoual 
bulk  of  water,  and  without  separating  the  precipitated  compound  ether, 
adds  to  it  finely  pounded  manganese,  which  appears  to  dissolve  at  first, 
forming  a  dark  green  liquid;  but  in  a  few  seconds  this  liquid  changes  to 
light  brown  and  becomes  heated,  so  that  it  takes  fire  ana  bums  with  a 
red  flame,  unless  the  vessel  be  surrounded  with  cold  water  or  the  mixture 
diluted  therewith.  If  the  mixture  be  then  distilled^  acetic  ether  paseea 
over  first,  then  pure,  neutral,  heavy  hydrochloric  ether,  and  at  last  CKjI* 
also  sublimes,  f Liebig.)  —  2.  Scheele  saturates  3  pts.  of  alcohol  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  evolved  from  2  pts.  common  salt  and  2  pts.  snl- 
phuric  acid,  and  distils  this  alcohol  with  3  pts.  of  manganese.  —  3.  Soheele 
distils  3  pts.  of  alcohol  with  I  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  3  pts.  of  common  salt,  and 
3  ptff.  of  manganese;  —  Westrumb,  3  pts.  of  alcohol  with  I  pt.  oil  of 
vitriol,  2  pts.  common  salt,  and  1  pt.  manganese.  —  TrommsdorflT,  3  pts. 
alcohol  with  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  2  pts.  common  salt,  and  ^  pt.  manganese; 
—  Gehlen,  10  pts.  alcohol  with  10  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  13  pt5.  common  salt, 
and  6  pts.  manganese.  The  compound  ether  is  separated  from  the  distil- 
late by  addition  of  water,  and  from  free  acid  by  treating  it  with  majp- 
uesia  or  solution  of  potash.  —  4.  Brugnatelli  {Scker.  J.  7,  lOD)  distils 
1  pt.  of  alcohol  with  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  pts.  chlorate  of  potash.  — 
5.  Berthollet,  also  Robiquet  &  Colin,  pass  chlorine  gas  through  ether 
and  precipitate  the  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  with  water. 

Properties,  Colourless,  thin,  oily  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  r084  (Pfaff.), 
1-134  (A.  Vogel),  1-227  (Liebig).  Refracting  power  1-0606  (Fraun- 
hofer).  According  to  former  statements,  it  boils  below  100^;  according 
to  Liebig,  at  about  112°,  but  the  boiling  point  is  variable.     Has  a  pun- 

fent,  sweetly  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  nitrous  ether,  but,  according  to 
liebig,    quite  diflerent  from  that  of  the  oil  of  defiant  gas.     Has  an 
aromatic  fiery  taste.     Does  not  redden  litmus. 

Decompositions,  1.  This  compound  when  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube  yieldjs  hydrochloric  a<;id.  (Th^nard.)  —  2.  Bums  with  a  green  and 
yellow  flame,  giving  ofi*  hydrochloric  acid.  If  therefore  the  flame  be 
blown  out  after  awhile,  the  residue,  according  to  Liebig,  precipitates  a 
solution  of  silver.  —  3.  When  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  chlorine 
gas,  it  forms  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  to  judge  by  the  smell  —  but  in  much 
smaller  quantity  than  Dutch  liquid —  and  is  converted  into  a  thick  liquid 
rendered  turbid  by  a  white  substance.  (Gm.)  —  4.  Decomposes  in  contact 
with  nitric  acid,  giving  off  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid.  (Th^nard.)  — 
5.  The  compound,  as  prepared  by  ^5),  is  charred  by  oil  of  vitriol,  whereas 
Dutch  liquid  is  not  (Robiouet  &  Colin);  that  prepared  by  (1)  becomes 
turbid  and  froths  up  strongly  when  mixed  with  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  giving 
off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acid  gas;  on  heating  the 
mixture,  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  is  deposited,  and,  above  100*, 
sulphurous  acid  gas  is  likewise  evolved.  (Liebiff.)  —  6.  When  the  liquid 
prepared  by  (1)  is  shaken  up  with  strong  potash  and  distilled,  It  gives  off 
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a  ir^liite,  oilj  liquul,  and  afterwards  water  free  from  alcohol j  the  dry 
residue  when  ignited  gires  off  an  empyreamatic  odour  and  yields  a 
needle-shaped  sublimate,  whicli  bums  and  produces  hydrochlorio  acid 
(chloride  of  carbonY);  there  remains  charcoal,  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
potash.  (A.  Vogel.)  The  dry  residue  contains  a  brown  resin  (Liebig.) 
Heavy  hydrochloric  ether  placed  in  a  retort  together  with  hydrate  of 
potash  becomes  strongly  heate<],  boils  violently,  and  gives  off  a  peculiar 
oily  body  different  from  itself,  having  a  density  of  i'074  and  boiling  at 
104^  A  mixture  of  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  and  alcoholic  potash 
deposits  chloroform  in  oily  drops  on  the  addition  of  water.  (Liebig.)  — 
The  preparation  (5)  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  is  gradnally  reduced  to  ^  of  its  volume  and  assumes  a  yellowish 
tint;  if  the  residue  be  mixed  with  potash  and  evaporated,  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonaceous  matter  separates  from  it,  and  the  soda  and  potash  are 
found  to  have  taken  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Berthollet.)  —  (5)  is  more  easily  decomposed  by  aqueous  alkalis  than 
Dutch  liquid.  (Robiquet  &  Colin.) 

ComMncUioru.  —  Heavy  hydrochloric  ether  dissolves  very  sparingly 
in  water.  Two  drops  of  it  placed  in  an  ounce  of  water  take  several  days  to 
dissolve.  (Vogel.)  —  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  dissolves  a  large  quan- 
tity of  phosphorus.  —  In  alcohol  it  dissolves  in  all  proportions,  and  is 
partly  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water.  The  ordinary  Spiritus 
salis  dulcis  is  a  preparation  of  this  kind.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  ether. 

Despretz  regards  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  as  a  compound  of  1  vol. 
chlorine  gas  with  2  vol.  olefiaut  gas;  according  to  A.  Vogel  it  is  identical' 
with  Dutch  liquid  (p. 376);  Berthollet  also  regards  the  heavy  hydrochloric 
ether  prepared  from  common  ether  as  a  compound  of  chlorine  with  defiant 
gas;  according  to  Robiquet  &  Colin,  however,  the  product  obtained  from 
alcohol  or  common  ether  differs  from  Dutch  liquid  by  a  stronger  and  more 
unpleasant  taste  and  odour,  greater  volatility  and  inflammability,  and  by 
being  more  easily  decomposed  by  alkalis  and  carbonized  by  oil  of  vitriol. 

Heavy  hydrochloric  ether  is  probably  not  a  peculiar  definite  corn* 
pound,  but  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  acetic  ether,  aldehyde, 
chloral,  and  perhaps  also  Dutch  liquid,  &c.  —  Liebig  {Ann.  Pharm, 
14,  137)  found  in  it  a  large  quantity  of  aldehyde,  which  is  perhaps  the 
cause  of  the  formation  of  resin  by  potash  and  the  charring  by  oil  of 
vitriol ;  the  chloroform  which,  according  to  Liebig,  separates  out  on  the 
addition  of  alcoholic  potash  and  subsequently  of  water,  points  to  the 
presence  of  chloral.  —  Regnault  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  421)  suggests 
also  that  it  contains  C*C1H»0»  and  C*C1»HK)«. 


Monochlorinated  Hydrochloric  Ether.    C*H*C1'  =  C*Cl'»H«,H«  ? 

Reonault  (1838).    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  69,  193;  also  Ann.  Pharm. 
33,  310;  also  J.  pr.  Ohem.  19,  195. 

EhtfaehehlorhiUtigtr  CKhnoatsentqffmher^  Jiiehhrvinqfer,  Aldehydchlorid,  Ether 
hydrochlorique  monochlorure. 

Preparation,     The  apparatus  used  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  pre- 
paration of  monochlorinated  raethyl-ether  (VII.  289),  excepting  that  only 
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one  Woolfe'fl  bottle  is  required,  together  with  a  flask  filled  with  water  aod 
surrounded  with  ice.  Into  one  opening  of  the  glass  globe  is  passed  chlo- 
rine gas,  which  must  not  be  in  excess,  and  into  the  other,  raponr  of  hydro- 
chloric ether  eyolyed  bj  heat  from  a  concentrated  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified  by  passing  first  through  water,  then  through 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  lastly  again  through  water.  When  the  chlorine  gas  is 
in  excess,  OH'Cl'  is  also  formed;  this,  however,  remains  in  the  Wonlfe's 
bottle,  whilst  the  more  volatile  C^H^CP  passes  over  for  the  most  part  into 
the  flask  surrounded  with  ice.  The  apparatus  must  be  exposed  to  the  sun, 
at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  action;  but  when  the  action  has  once 
been  set  up  in  this  manner,  it  goes  on  by  itself  in  difiused  daylight  and 
even  in  twilight.  The  liauid  collected  in  the  flask  is  several  times  washed 
with  water;  and  if  the  chlorine  has  not  been  admitted  in  excess,  and  con- 
sequently no  C^HHUl'  has  been  formed,  that  in  the  Woulfe's  bottle 
is  also  washed;  the  whole  is  then  rectified  in  the  water-bath,  first  alone, 
then  in  contact  with  burnt  lime,  to  remove  water  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  which  may  contain  hydrochloric  ether, 
and  the  last  which  may  contain  bichlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  being 
set  aside.  (Regnault.) 

Properties,  Transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*174 
at  1 7\  Boils  at  64"".  Vapour-density  3*478.  Smells  like  oil  of  defiant 
gas,  and  has  a  sweet,  fiery  taste.  (Regnault.) 
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Monochlorinated  hydrochloric  ether  distilled  with  alcoholic  potash 
passes  over  for  the  most  part  unaltered.  But  the  residue  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  on  addition  of  water  deposits  a 
brown  sticky  resin,  probably  resin  of  aldehyde.  —  It  may  be  distilled 
nndecomposed  in  contact  with  potassium,  the  metal  retaining  its  lustre. 
(Regnault.) 

Monochlorinated  hydrochloric  ether  is  distinguished  from  Dutch  liquid 
which  is  isomeric  with  it,  by  its  smaller  specific  gravity,  lower  boiling 
point,  and  difficult  decomposibility  by  potash.  Regnault  assigns  to  it  the 
formula  C*H*CP  and  to  Dutch  liquid  the  formula  C*H'C1,HC1.  More 
probably  the  ether  is  C*CPH»,H»,  and  the  oil  either  C*H''C1,HC1,  as 
Regnault  supposes,  or  even  OH*,CR  According  to  this  view,  common 
ether  would  be  C*H'0,H»  and  chloride  of  ethyl,  C*H»C1,H». 


Oa  of  Oleflant  Gas.    c*H*Cl'  =  C*H»Cl,HCl. 

Dbiman,  Troostwyk,  Bondt  &  Lauwerekburgu.    Crell.  Ann,  1795, 

2,  200. 
RoBiQUBT  &  Colin.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1,  337;  2,  206;  also  Schw, 

19,  142;  K\mOUb.  59,  12. 
MoRiN.    Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  42,  225;  also  Sekic.  60,  479;  also  Pogg, 

19,  61. 
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LiEBiG.    Mcbg.  Fharm.  34^  49.  —  Ann,  Fharm*  i,  213;  9,  20;  also  Po^^. 

24,  275;  31,  340. 
Dumas.    Ann.  Chim.  Pkys,  48,  185;  also  Fogg.  24,  582.  —  Ann.  Chim. 

Fhys.  56,  145. 
Regnault.    Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  58,301;  also  Ann.  Fharm,  14,   22. — 

Ann.  Chim,  Fhys,  69, 151;  abo  J,  pr.  Chem.  18,  80.  —  Ann.  Fharm, 

28,  85. 
GuTHBUS.    SiU.  Amer.  J.  22,  105. 
Laurent.     Ann,  Chim,  Fhys.  63,  377;  also  Ann,  Phai-m.  22,  292;  also 

J.pr.  Chem,  11,  232. 
Lowio  &  Weidmann,    Fogg,  49,  123;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  19,  426, 

Dutch  lAquidf  Oel  det  Gterzeugenden  Gates,  Oel  dea  6lbildenden  Ooiot,  koU&n" 
ditches  Oel  oder  FJUssiffkeit,  Chlordther,  ChlorkohlenwasMeraiqff  ChlorHiherin, 
Chlorektyl,  Liqueur  det  Holiandaitt  Huiie  du  gat  oUfiant,  Chhrhydrate  de  Chlorure 
d^Aceiyle  IKevine.^ — Discovered  in  1795  by  the  four  Dutch  chemists  above- 
mentioned. 

Form^ation,  Chlorine  and  olefiant  gas  mixed  together  at  ordinary 
temperatnres,  and  either  exposed  to  light  or  in  the  dark,  slowly  condense 
in  eqnal  Tolames,  and  form  an  oil;  the  condensation  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  heat.  —  The  gases  do  not  combine  when  quite  dry.  Either 
water  or  sulphurous  acid  must  be  present;  in  the  latter  case  the  oil  is 
taken  up  by  the  chlorosulphurio  acid,  SCIO',  formed  at  the  same  time. 
(Regnault.)  — -  When  the  oil  is  formed  from  olefiant  gas  which  has  only 
been  purified  by  potash,  and  therefore  may  still  contain  vBpour  of  ether; 
a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  produced  at  the  same  time. 
^Morin,  Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  1,  213.)  —  When  brought  together  in  the 
ary  state,  the  two  gases  do  not  appear  to  act  upon  one  another  at  first, 
but  afterwards  they  condense  into  an  oil  with  evolution  of  heat,  and 
without  perceptible  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  But  when  they  are 
moist,  hydrochloric  acid  and  sesquichloride  of  carbon  are  always  formed, 
even  when  the  olefiant  gas  is  in  excess;  and  in  this  case,  100  vol.  chlorine 
combine  with  only  70  —  88  vol.  olefiaut  gas,  because  part  of  the  chlorine 
afterwards  converts  part  of  the  resulting  oil  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sesquichloride  of  carbon.  (Dumas.)  —  When  olefiant  gas  perfectly  dried 
by  oil  of  vitriol  and  caustic  potash  is  mixed  with  chlorine  previously 
washed  and  not  in  excess,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed 
during  the  whole  of  the  process,  and  yet  there  is  no  sesquichloride  of  car- 
bon produced.  (Regnault.)  —  Even  when  two  bottles  of  equal  size,  the 
one  filled  with  olefiant  gas  perfectly  freed  from  ether  and  alcohol -vapour, 
and  the  other  with  chlorine,  are  connected  by  a  glass  tube  2  inches  long 
and  1  line  wide,  so  that  combination  can  only  take  place  very  slowly 
through  this  tube,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  after 
24  hours  in  both  bottles.  (Liebig,  Fogg,  31,  340.)  —  Johnston  {Fhil. 
Mag.  J.  17,  2;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  21,  115)  endeavours  to  explain  this 
formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  improbable  assumption  that  chloro- 
form is  produced  at  the  same  time  : 

2C*H*  +  lOa  =  C'H^Cl^  +  2C2HCP  +  2HC1. 

But  if  that  were  the  case,  the  composition  of  the  resulting  oil  would 
be,  not  C*H*Cl»  but  C*H*CP  +  2C»HCR  —  This  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  may,  as  Regnault  has  shown,  be  very  simply  explained  by  the  con- 
eiJorablo  quantity  of  carbrnic  oxide  with  which  the  olefiant  gas  prepared 
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from  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  often  contaminated  (p.  163);  for  this  car- 
bonic acid  coming  in  contact  with  the  chlorine,  forms  phosgene  gas,  which 
is  then  decomposed  by  the  water  into  carbonic  and  hjdrochlorio  acids, 
and,  according  to  Morin,  may  be  detected  even  by  its  odour^  provided  thd 
gaseous  mixture  is  not  very  moist : 

CO  +  CI  +  HO  =  C02  +  HCl. 

If  this  supposition  be  correct,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
must  be  formed  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  defiant  gas  is  in  excess,  the  oil  which  condenses  exhibits 
a  greyish  white  turbidity  arising  from  admixture  of  water;  but  after  a 
while,  it  becomes  transparent  and  colourless,  more  quickly  if  placed 
over  chloride  of  calcium.  —  When  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  the  resulting 
oil  has  a  greenish  yellow  colour  arising  from  free  chlorine ;  it  likewise 
emits  suffocating  acid  vapours,  has  a  caustic  taste,  and  gives  up  its  exoesa 
of  chlorine  together  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  water.  (Robiqnet  A 
Colin.) 

Dutch  liquid  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  olefiant  gas  on  chloro- 
chromic  acid  (p.  167),  pentaohloride  of  antimony,  and  protochloride  of 
copper.  ^-Olefiaut  gas  passed  through  pentachloride  of  antimony  is 
abundantly  absorbed,  with  evolution  of  heat  and  production  of  a  brown 
colour.  As  the  liquid  cools,  terchloride  of  antimony  crystallites  out,  and 
the  mother-liquor  consists  of  Dutch  liquid  still  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  terchloride  of  antimony  in  solution.  (Wohler.)  —  Chloride  of  copper 
fused  in  olefiant  gas  gives  off  large  bubbles,  which  take  fire  as  they  burst 
and  burn  with  a  re^  flame,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  depositing 
oarbon.  The  Dutch  liquid  foimed  at  the  same  time  is  ultimately  coa- 
yerted  into  a  yellowish  oil,  having  an  odour  like  that  of  turpentine- 
camphor,  and  a  residue  is  left  consisting  of  metallic  copper  and  the 
diohloride.  (Wohler,  I'ogg,  13,  297.) 

FrepafxiUon,  —  By  passing  large  quantities  of  olefiant  gas  and  chloriae 
in  about  equal  masses  into  a  glass  globe,  as  fast  as  they  condense  into  aa 
oil;  washinff  the  oil  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  remoye  free  chlo- 
rine and  hydrochloric  acid;  and  distilling  it  over  chloride  of  calcium  to  free 
it  from  water. 

Purification,  a.  If  the  olefiant  gas  has  merely  been  purified  by 
caustic  potash,  it  yields  a  greenish  yellow  oil,  which  turns  brown  when 
treated  with  potash,  and  is  blackened  by  oil  of  vitriol  with  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  oil  is  purified  by  distillation  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  (the  watery  distillate  floating  on  the  top  of  the  oil  reduced  to 
three-fourths,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  together  with 
acetic  ether);  then  washed  with  potash-ley,  which  renders  it  turbid;  then 
with  water  till  it  becomes  clear  again;  then  separated  from  the  water,  shaken 
up  with  6  or  8  times  its  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  distilled  (whereupon 
more  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  oil  of  vitriol  turns  brown); 
the  distillate  again  washed  with  potash  and  water;  and  lastly,  shaken 
up  and  redistilled  with  oil  of  yitriol,  which  does  not  eliminate  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  cause  the  residue  to  turn  brown.  (Liebig.) — b.  The 
olefiant  gas  is  allowed  to  predominate;  the  oil  washed  with  water; 
rectified  alone  in  the  water-bath;  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium;  and 
kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  till  the  boiling  point  becomes  stationary.  — 
Or  c.   The  oil  is  washed  first  with  water,  then  with  potash-ley;  distilled 
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over  chloride  of  calcium,  whereupon  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  remains; 
then  rectified  in  the  water -hath,  first  per  se  —  wherehy  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  is  left  behind  —  then  over 
hydrate  of  potash,  which  becomes  slightly  brown;  then  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  after  previous  agitation  with  that  liquid;  and  lastly  over  finely  pul* 
verized  baryta.  (Dumas.) 

d.  The  oil  prepared  from  defiant  gas,  which  has  been  purified  both 
by  potash-ley  and  oil  of  vitriol,  ia  twice  washed  with  water,  with  which 
it  becomes  strongly  heated  the  first  time,  even  to  ebullition;  then  rectified 
in  the  oil-bath  per  se;  afterwards  over  oil  of  vitriol,  which  becomes 
strongly  blackened;  then  over  hydrate  of  potash;  then  again  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  no  further  blackening  thence  ensuing;  and,  finally,  once][more  over 
hvdrate  of  potash.  The  oil,  which  is  still  somewhat  turbid,  becomes 
clear  on  agitation  with  chloride  of  calcium.  —  e.  When  the  oil  purified 
according  to  d  is  distilled  four  times  more  over  oil  of  vitriol  (hydrochloric 
acid  being  evolved  each  time,  but  the  residue  blackening  only  the  first 
time),  and  alternately  therewith,  four  times  over  dry  baryta,  the  oil  ^^is 
obtained.  (Regnault.) 

Guthrie  frees  the  oil  from  alcohol  by  repeated  distillation  over  chloride 
of  calcium,  then  distils  it  once  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  mixes  it  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  As  long  as  the  oil  retains 
alcohol,  ether  passes  over  in  the  distillation  after  the  oil,  and  the  residue 
turns  black.  (Guthrie.)  A.  Yogel  purifies  the  oil  merely  by  shaking  it 
up  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash,  and  then  washing  with  water. 

Properties.  Thin,  transparent,  colourless  oil.  Sp.  gr.  1*214  (Vogel); 
1-2201  at  7°  (Robiquet&  Colin);  from  1-22  to  1*24  (Morin);  1*247  at 
18°  (Liebig);  (e)  1:256  at  12°  (Regnault);  1486  (Guthrie.)  Boiling 
point  66-7  (Robiquet  &  Colin);  74*4  (Guthrie);  82'4*  when  it  boils 
alone,  but  at  most  75*66°  when  boiled  with  water  (Liebig);  (e)  82*5°  at 
0756  met.  (Regnault);  85-85°  (Despretz,  Ann,  Chim,  Fkys.  21,  154); 
(c)  85°  at  0-77  met.;  {h)  86°  at  0.76  met.  (Dumas.)  Tension  of  vapour: 
006265  met.  at  93°  (Robiquet  &  Colin);  0055S  met.  at  12-17°. 
(Despretz.)  Vapour-density,  3"4434  (Gay-Lussac);  (6.)  3*46  (Dumas); 
(e.)  3*478  (Regnault.)  The  oil  does  not  redden  litmus.  It  possesses  a 
penetrating,  agreeably  aromatic  odour  and  a  pleasant  sweetish  taste. 
(Deiman,  &c.) 

Liebig.  Dumas.  Regnault. 

a.  bm  Ct  d,  e, 

4  C 24-0     ....     24-29     ....     23-34  ....     24-6     ....     24*80  ....  2150  ....  24-35 

4  H    ....       4-0     ....       4*05     ....       3-70  ....       4*1     ....       4-13  ....     3-59  ....     4*06 

2  CI    ....     70-8     ....     71-66     ....     71-33  ....     73*0     ....     71-07  ....  7232  ....  71-41 

C*H*CP     98-8     ....  100-00     ....     98-37     ....  101-7     ....  100-00    ....  97-41  ....  99*82 

Vol.  Density.  Vol.  Density. 

C-Tapour 4     ....     1-6640  Olefiant-gas....     1     ....  0-9706 

H-gaa 4     ....     0*2772  CUgas 1     ....  2-4543 

Cl-gas 2     ....     4-9086 

Oa-vapour  ....     2     ....     6*8498  1     ....     3*4249 

1     ....     3*4249 

Morin  concluded  from  his  experiments  on  the  formation  of  the  oil  and  its  deoompo  • 
sition  in  a  red-hot  tube,  that  it  is  C^HKIli  which  sapposition,  howeter,  was  soon  nega- 
tired  by  the  anAlysii  of  the  ml. 
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Decompodtions.     1.  The  oil  passed  tbrongh  a  white-hot  tabe  filled 
with  fragments  of  porcelain^  deposits  carbon  in  tlie  tube,  and  j^ields  a 
mixture  of  61*39  vol.  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  38*61  rol.  of  a  com- 
bustible gas  which  bums  with  a   bluish   Same.    (Robiquet  &   Colin.) 
According  to  these  chemists,  100  vol.  of  this  gas  exploded  with  oxygen 
consume  66  vol.  and  produce  3 1  vol.  carbonic  acid;  hence  it  proliably 
contains  31  voL  marsh-gas  and  6d  toI.  hydrogen.     If  the  porcelain  tube 
is  heated  only  to  dull  redness,  2  vol.  hjrdrochloric  acid  ^as  and  I  toI. 
combustible  gas  are  obtained,  with  deposition  of  charcoal.  (Morin.)      This 
combustible  gas  remains  nearly  uniform  during  the  whole  decomposition. 
Of  the  gas  obtained  at  the  beginning,  100  yoL  detonated  with  oxygen 
absorb  160  vol.  oxygen  and  form  60  voL  carbonic  acid;   of  the  gas 
obtained  towards  the  end,  100  vol.  consume  150  vol.  oxygen  and  pro- 
duce 50  vol.  carbonic  acid.  (Morin.)     [Hence  we  may  calculate  that  the 
first  portions  of  this  combustible  gas  contain  60  vol.  marsh-gas  to  40  vol. 
hydrogen,  and  the  latter  portions  50  :  50].  —  2.  The  oil  may  he  set  on 
firt  by  a  flaming  body,  and  bums  with  a  green  flame  which  deposits  a 
large  quantity  of  soot  and  diff'uses  sufibcating  vapours  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  (kob.  &  Colin.)     The  vellowish  white  flame  has  a  green  border  at 
the  bottom.  (Liebig.)   The  colour  of  the  flame  is  emerald-green.  (Yogel.)— 
3.  Chlorine  acts  gxudually  upon  the  oil,  especially  with  the  aid  of  light 
and  heat,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  converting  it  into  the  substitn- 
tion-compounds  C^H'CP  and  C^H'Cl^  and  ultimately  into  sesquichloride 
of  carbon,  C^CR     The  oil  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  bottle  filled  with 
chlorine,  is  converted,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid^  into  crystals 
of  C*C1*  which  sublime  (Faraday) : 

C<H<Cl»  +  8C1  «  C*C1«  +  4HCL 

The  same  transformation  takes  place  when  chlorine  is  passed  throngh  the 
oil  at  a  temperature  near  its  boiling  point.  (Liebig.)  If  the  oil  immersed 
in  water  be  saturated  with  chlorine  in  a  dark  place,  and  the  strongly 
yellow  liquid  then  brought  out  into  the  light,  it  becomes  heated,  loses 
its  colour,  and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
water.  Chlorine  passed  throngh  the  oil  for  two  days,  converts  it  for  the 
most  part  into  C^H^CP,  (Regnault,  Ann,  Chim.  Fhya,  69,  159.)  If  the 
passage  of  the  chlorine  be  continued,  this  compound  is  converted  into 
C*H'C1*.  (Regnault,  Ann.  Fkarm.  28,  56.)  When  dry  chlorine  gas  is 
continuously  passed  [in  day  light?]  through  the  oil  contained  in  a 
Liebig's  bulb-apparatus,  first  in  the  cold  and  afterwards  at  a  gentle  heat, 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  continually  evolved, and  after  three  days,  the  liquid 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  C^H'Cl^,  but  contains  some  crystals  of 
C*C1'.  (Laurent.)  —  4.  Dutch  liquid  may  be  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol 
without  decomposition,  and  distilled  from  it  at  100^  without  alteration; 
but  when  dropped  into  boiling  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  completely  destroyed^ 
without  yielding  a  chloride  of  carbon.  (Liebig.) 

5.  The  oil  immersed  in  water  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  gradually 
resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  acetic  ether.  (Mitscberlich,  Foff^, 

14,538): 

3C*H*CP  +  4H0  =  C8H804  +  4HC1. 

It  is  only  the  impure  oil  that  yields  acetic  ether,  and  it  yields  that  pro- 
duct also  when  distilled  with  water;  but  the  perfectly  purified  oil,  when 
treated  with  water  either  in  sunshine  or  by  distillation,  neither  yields 
acetic  ether  nor  turns  sour.  (Liebig,  ^nn.  Fkarm,  1,  218.) 

6.  Ammoniacal  gas  mixed  with  the  vapour  of  the  oil  condenses  to 
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sal-ammoniao,  with  separation  of  a  combastible  gas  [and  nitrogen  ?].  On 
the  cold  liquid  oil  animoniacal  gas  has  no  action.  (Robiqaet  &  Colin.)  — 
7.  The  oil  is  bat  slightly  decomposed  by  aqueous  Potash,  even  at  high 
temperatures,  but  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  gradually  resolved  into 
chloride  of  potassium  and  the  compound  C^H^CJ,  which  boils  even  at 
the  heat  of  the  hand.  (Regnault.) 

C^H^CP  4-  KO  «  C^HKJl  +  HO  +  KCl. 

The  oil,  when  distilled  with  strong  solution  of  potash,  passes  over 
undecomposed  at  first;  but  on  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat  to  the 
dry  residue,  a  few  needles  sublime,  which  are  inflammable  and  yield 
hydrochloric  acid  as  they  burn;  an  empyreumatic  oily  odour  is  emitted, 
and  there  remains  a  carbonaceous  mass  which  likewise  contains  chloride  of 
calcium.  (A.  Vogel.)  —  8.  The  oil  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  yields  chloride  of  cudcium,  charcoal,  and  distinct  crystals 
of  naphthalin.  (Regnault.)  Hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  may  also  be 
obtained. 

9.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  Protosulphide  of  potassium  mixed  with 
the  oil,  yields  bisulphide  of  ethylene  and  chloride  of  potassium: 

C*H*a«  +  2KS  =  C«H*S2  +  2KC1. 

The  mixture,  when  kept  in  a  close  vessel,  assumes  a  light  red  colour 
after  some  time,  but  does  not  form  a  precipitate,  even  after  several  weeks, 
perhaps  because  the  resulting  sulphide  of  ethylene  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  potassium.  On 
distilling  off  the  alcohol,  there  remains  a  brown,  deliquescent  mass, 
which  has  an  extremely  offensive  odour,  like  that  of  putrefying  animal 
matter;  blackens  when  heated,  giving  off  an  odour  like  that  of  the  pro- 
ducts formed  by  heating  sulphide  of  ethylene;  and,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  yields  a  yellowish  precipitate  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  with 
acids,  a  yellowish  precipitate  which  fuses  to  a  brown  resin  at  100^;  acids 
also  cause  an  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mixture  of  alcoholic  protosulphide  of  potassium  and  Dutch  liquid  be 
immediately  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  less  strongly  coloured,  and 
yields  a  white  precipitate  of  C^H^S%  mixed  perhaps  with  a  little  sul- 
phur and  C*H*S*.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.)  With  alcoholic  Tersulphide 
of  potassium,  in  a  close  vessel,  the  oil  forms  a  yellowish  precipitate  of 
C*H*S»^  That  the  precipitate  does  not  consist  of  C*H^S«,(C*H*C1»-|- 
2KS»  =  C*H*S« -h  2KC1)  is  explained  by  Lowig  &  Weidmann,  on  the 
supposition  that  protosulphide  of  potassium  is  formed  at  the  same 
time : 

C^H^CP  +  4KS»  =  C^H^Sif^  +  2KS  +  2KC1. 

The  supernatant  liquid  assumes  a  reddish  colour,  probably  because  a 
compound  of  protosulphide  of  potassium  with  bisulphide  of  ethylene  is 
formed  at  the  same  time.  —  The  mixture  of  the  oil  with  alcoholic  Fenta- 
sulphide  of  potassium,  if  kept  from  contact  with  the  air,  also  yields  after 
awhile  the  precipitate  of  G^H^S^'^;  but  if  the  peutasulphide  of  potassium 
has  not  been  added  in  excess,  the  supernatant  liquid  remains  colourless. 

C*H^a«  +  2KS«  =  C^H^SW  +  2Ka. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  mixed  with 
Dutch  liquid  yields  chloride  of  potassium  and  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide 
ofethylene,  C*H*S»-|-2HS: 

C^H^Cl*  +  2(KS,HS)  =  C^H«S<  +  2KC1. 
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The  mixture,  ivvhioh  renuuna  colottrlese,  soon  doposits  Qiyitala  of  ehloride 
of  potaBsium,  and  if  then  distilled,  yieldfl  the  aboYe-meiitioiied  oompoiiiid 
together  witJi  alcohol  and  nndecomposed  Dutch  liquid;  the  liquid  which 
remaina  in  the  retort  deposits  an  oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  consiBtsof 
C^H^S  and  is  prohablj  formed  by  access  of  air.  ^^  If  the  mixture  of 
alcoholic  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  and  Dutch  liquid  be  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  deposits,  together  with  the  crystals  of  potassium,  a  >.  Lite, 
flocculent  mixture  of  OH^^  and  OH%^,  which  melts  at  a  gentle  heat. 
(Lowig  &  Weidmann,  I^opg.  49,  128.) 

10.  Potassium  does  not  act  on  the  vapour  of  the  oil  at  ordinary  tem* 
peratures;  but  when  heated  in  the  vapour,  it  becomes  red-hot,  causes  a 
precipitation  of  carbon,  and  forms  apparently  a  small  Quantity  of 
naphthalin.  (Regnault.)  When  heated  in  contact  with  the  liquid  eom- 
pound,  the  potassium  swells  up  to  a  white  porous  mass,  and  gives  off  in 
continually  increasing  quantity  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas  and  vapour  of 
OH»Cl  (Liebig,  Ann,  Fharm,  14,  37): 

C*H*CP  +  K  =  C^H>a  +  H  +  Ka. 

The  gas  which  goes  off  with  the  hydrogen  was  formerly  supposed  by 
Liebig  and  Dumas  to  be  defiant  gas.  —  The  porous  mass  is  saturated  with 
undecomposed  oil,  which  when  treated  with  water  separates  out  in  a 
milky  state,  while  the  chloride  of  potassium  dissolves.  (Liebig.) 

CofnhinaiiaM.  Oil  of  defiant  gas  dissolves  very  sparingly  iu  WcUer, 
more  readily,  according  to  Morin,  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  present. 

At  a  moderate  heat,  it  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  Fh4>spharu$, 
(Vogel.) 

The  solution  of  Chloriodoform  in  Dutch  liquid  is  heavier  than  oil  of 
vitriol.  On  distilling  it,  the  Dutch  liquid  passes  over  first;  and  if  it  be 
then  poured  upon  a  piece  of  red-hot  porcelain,  no  violet  vapours  are  given 
off.  On  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  it  becomes  reddish,  and  in 
contact  with  chlorine  gas  slightly  yellow.  (Serullas,  Ann,  Chim.  Pkys, 
25,  316.) 

The  oil  dissolves  in  Alcohol,  and  doubtless,  also,  in  many  other  liquids 
of  similar  nature. 

According  to  Despretz  {Ann,  Chim,  Phy$.  21,  4,  38),  dbloride  of 
iodine,  by  ta&ing  up  a  small  quantity  of  defiant  gas,  is  converted  into  a 
liquid  of  agreeable  taste  and  odour,  which  solidifies  at  0^  in  oTstalline 
laminsB;  and  after  taking  up  more  defiant  gas,  solidifies  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures into  a  crystalline  compound.  [Probably  a  mixture.] 


Fluoride  of  Ethyl  P    c*H»F  % 

Strong  alcohol  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  the  acid  evolved  from 
fluor  spar  and  oil  of  vitriol  in  glass  vessels  till  it  fumes,  and  then  dis- 
tilled, does  not  yield  any  ethereal  product.  If  the  distillate  be  several 
times  charged  with  the  acid  vapours  and  distilled  over  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, a  small  quantity  of  an  ethereal  liquid  is  obtained,  having  an 
odour  like  that  of  nitrous  ether.  (Scheele,  Opasc,  2,  137.) 

3  pts.  of  fiuorspar  distilled  in  a  glass  retort  with  a  mixture  of  2  pts. 
absolute  alcohol  and  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  give  off  a  gas  which  smdls  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  emitting  fumes  of 


I 
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lijdTofluorio  aoidy-^And  a  distillatey  whioh  vhen  leetifi^d  to  kfJf  iU 
Yolame,  yields  ui  aoid,  ethereal  liquid,  which  doee  not  dimiuiah  ipueh  in 
bolk  on  being  mixed  with  water,  and  when  mixed  with  aoda,  eolidifiee  to 
a  jelly  from  separation  of  eilica.  Thia  liquid  yields  by  distillation  a 
liquid  very  much  like  eommon  ether,  of  ap.  gr.  0*720,  but  tasting  like 
bitter  almonda.  (Gehlen,  A.  Chhl,  2,  851.) 

When  1  pt.  of  alcohol,  contained  in  a  leaden  vessel  surrounded  with 
ice  and  salt,  is  asturated  with  the  hydrofluorio  acid  evolved  by  heating  in 
a  leaden  retort  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  fluorspar  and  2  pta.  oil  of  vitriol— thia 
liquid  (described  on  page  265)  distilled  in  leaden  vessels  till  only  \  haa 
gone  over — and  the  distillate  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water-^a  colour- 
less ethereal  liquid  rises  to  the  top,  which  has  a  peculiar  taste  and  odour 
something  like  horse-radish,  burns  with  a  bluish  name,  corrodes  the  glass 
vessel  even  during  the  act  of  separation,  and  is  itself  decomposed  at  the 
same  time.  —  If  the  alcohol  after  saturation  with  hydrofluoric  acid  bo 
distilled  more  completely,  and  the  resulting  distillate  again  distilled  with 
^  of  the  first  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  yellowish  distillate  is  obtained 
which  has  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  cat^s  urine,  and  if  it  gets  under 
the  finger-nails,  produces  pain  and  inflammation  just  aa  hydrofluoric  acid 
does.     (Reinsch.  «7.  pr.  Chan.  19,  314.) 


Telluride  of  Ethyl  or  Tellurethyl.    C*H»Te=5C*HSHTe. 

WoHLXii  (1840.)     Ann.  Fharm,  35,  111;  also  Fogg.  50,  404;  also  J,  pr. 

Chem.  20,  371.  —  Further:  Ann,  Fharm,  84,  69. 
Mallet.    Ann.  Fharm.  79,  223;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  54,  185;  Chetn.  Soe, 

Hydroitfhtric  ethtr,  Ttttwm0»wr9t^fiUhir,  TMir^hui/er,  TellurUtiyly  Biker 
hydrotellurique. 

Telluride  of  sodium,  prepared  by  igniting  tellurium  or  native  telluride 
of  bismuth  with  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda  (or  telluride  of  potassinm, 
obtained  by  igniting  pulverised  tellurium  with  burnt  tartar),  is  introduced 
in  the  dry  state  into  a  retort  already  containing  a  warm  solution  of  sul- 
phovinate  of  baryta  or  potash,  and  the  mixture  heated.  Telluride  of 
ethyl  then  passes  over  together  with  water,  the  action  being  at  first 
attended  with  great  frothing. 

^  Wohler's  latest  directions  for  the  preparation  of  this  compound  are 
as  follows:  Telluride  of  potassium  is  prepared  by  mixing  1  pt.  of  tellu* 
rium  powder  with  10  pta.  of  burnt  tartar;  introducing  the  mixture  into  a 
porcelain  retort  fitted  with  a  glass  tube  bent  downwards  at  right  angles; 
neating  the  retort  to  redness  for  3  or  4  hours,  as  long  indeed  as  carM>nio 
oxide  continues  to  escape;  and  then  introducing  the  end  of  the  bent  tube 
into  a  flask  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  prevent  access  of  air.  As 
soon  as  the  mixture  is  quite  cold,  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphovinate 
of  potash  (3  or  4  pts.  of  the  solid  salt  to  1  j^t.  of  tellurium),  prepared  with 
water  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  is  poured  mto  the  retort,  which  is  then 
tightly  corked;  and  the  whole  heated  for  some  time,  with  constant  agita- 
tion, to  40°  or  50*^.  The  resulting  purple  solution,  together  with  the 
undissolved  portion,  is  then  quickly  poured  into  a  flask  previously 
filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas;  the  retort  again  filled  with  the  aame 
gas;  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  of  sulphoYinate  poured  into  it 
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(a  portion  having  been  kept  back  for  tbe  poipoee);  the  retort  again 
closed;  and  the  digestion  repeated.  These  precautions  are  necessary  to 
prevent  loss  of  teUaride  of  potassium  by  oxidation.  The  flask  is  then 
connected  with  a  condensing  tube  and  receiver,  and  the  mixture  kept 
constantly  in  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition.  The  flask  then  becomes  filled 
with  the  yellow  vapour  of  tellurethyl,  and  that  compound  distils  over 
together  with  water,  in  which  it  sinks  in  drops.  Finally,  when  about 
|-  of  the  mouotelluride  of  ethyl  has  passed  over,  a  small  quantity  of  bitel- 
luride  is  likewise  obtained,  difiering  from  the  former  by  its  black-red 
colour.  {Ann,  Pharm  84^79.)  IT. 

Deep  yellowish  red  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  boiling  below  100^. 
Has  a  strong,  very  persistent,  and  extremely  disgusting  odour,  like  that 
of  sulphide  of  ethyl  and  telluretted  hydrogen.  It  appears  to  be  very 
poisonous.  Its  vapour  has  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

4  C 24     ....     25*80 

5  H    5     ....       5-38 

Te  64    ....    68-82    6875 

C<H^HTe 93     ....10000 

Telluride  of  ethyl  is  veiy  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  dear,  white 
flame,  bordered  with  light  blue,  giving  off  thick  white  fumes  of  tello- 
reus  acid.  Remains  unaltered  under  water,  but  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  yellowish  and  afterwards  with  a  white 
film,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  white,  earthy  mass.  In  sunshine, 
this  oxidation  takes  place  much  more  quickly,  and  is  attended  with  slight 
fuming;  but  no  fire  is  produced,  even  in  oxygen  gas.  Tellurethyl  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  causes  violent  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  and  forms  a 
solution  from  which  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  a  heavy, 
colourless  oil.  —  Tellurethyl  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  (Wohler.) 

IT.  Oxide  of  Tellurethyl.  —  Not  yet  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  its 
isolation  being  always  attended  with  partial  decomposition.  It  may  be 
obtained :  1.  By  direct  oxidation  of  the  alcoholic  solution  in  the  air;  the 
process  is  however  very  slow  and  not  adapted  for  a  method  of  preparation. 
(Mallet.)  —  2.  Bv  treating  the  chloride  immersed  in  water  with  recently 
precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  which  immediately  acts  upon  it  with  spon- 
taneous evolution  of  heat,  and  is  converted  into  chloride.  The  filtered 
liquid  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxide  of  tellurethyl  free  from  silver  and 
chlorine.  By  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  oxide  is  obtained  as  a 
white  mass  having  a  yery  distinct  crystalline  character.  (Mallet.)  — 
3.  Wohler,  by  digesting  a  solution  of  the  crystallized  oxychloride  with 
recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  found  that  chloride  of  silver  was 
immediately  formed;  but  the  liquid  did  not  filter  well,  the  excess  of  oxide 
of  silver  running  through.  On  evaporating  it  in  the  water-bath  to  a 
syrup,  it  began  to  smell  of  tellurethyl,  and  the  undissolved  matter  turned 
black.  On  dilution  with  water,  it  filtered  clearly;  but  the  solution  wheo 
again  eyaporated  to  a  syrup,  gave  off  an  odour  of  tellurethyl  and  began 
suddenly  to  give  off  a  gas  (carbonic  acid  absorbed  from  the  air)  with 
effervescence.  —  4.  A  sdution  of  the  sulphate  was  decomposed  with  a 
hot-saturated  solution  of  baryta  water,  the  excess  of  baryta  remoyed  by 
carbonic  acid,  the  liquid  heated  some  time  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
then  filtered.  The  solution,  when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath, 
smelt  constantly  of  tellurethyl,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  down  to 
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the  consistence  of  tarpentine,  gave  off  gas  with  efferrescence.  The  same 
eyolution  of  gas  was  subsequently  produced  in  the  cold  mass  by  stirring 
it.     The  sjrnpy  residue  exhibited  siffns  of  crystallization.  (Wohler.) 

The  crystalline  oxide  obtained  by  Mallet  decomposed  when  heated 
in  a  tube,  yielding  metallic  tellurium  and  an  oil  having  a  yery  offensive 
odour.  In  the  air  it  burned  with  the  blue  flame  of  tellurium.  (Mallet.) 
— -  The  solution  of  the  oxide  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  when  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  chloride  of  tellnrethyl  in  colourless  oily 
drops.  (Wohler^  Mallet)  -~  Yields  a  crystalline  salt  with  nitric  acid. 
(WShler.) 

Sulphide.  C^H'TeS.  —  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate  throws  down  an  orange-coloured  precipitate^  which 
on  heating  the  liquid  melts  into  black  drops.  (Mallet.) 

Sfdphaie.  C*H»TeO.HO  +  C*H»TeO,SO*.  —  Obtained  b^  adding  a 
hot,  neutral,  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  oxy- 
chloride  of  tellnrethyl,  as  long  as  any  chloride  of  silver  is  formed.  — 
Crystallizes  in  groups  of  small,  short,  colourless  prisms,  easily  soluble  in 
water.  Sulphurous  acid  precipitates  from  its  solution  a  yellow  oily  body, 
of  a  most  disagreeable  odour.  Chloride  of  barium  throws  down  sulphate  of 
baryta  and  reproduces  the  oxychloride.  The  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid 
found  was  15*10 ;  the  above  formnia  requires  15*91. 

Iodide,  —  C*H*TeI.  —  Formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  nitrate, 
oxychloride  or  oxybromide  with  hydriodic  acid,  or  by  supersaturating 
the  chloride  with  this  acid.  The  io<ude  separates  in  the  form  of  a  very 
beautiful  orange-coloured  precipitatCi  which  when  washed  and  dried  forms 
an  orange-yellow  powder.  Heated  in  water  it  melts  at  .50^,  to  a  heavy, 
yellowish  red  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellowish  red,  opaque, 
scaly,  crystalline  mass,  which  like  mica,  may  be  very  easily  broken  in 
the  direction  of  the  cleavage-plane.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  bat 
readily  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  m  long,  thin,  orange- 
yellow  prisms.  When  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  decomposes, 
yielding  a  yellowish  red  oil,  a  black  sublimate,  and  metallic  tellurium.  — 
If  a  partially  decomposed  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  be  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  body,  an  almost  blood-red  precipitate  is  obtained,  most 
probably  containing  a  higher  iodide. 

5.  Oxyiodide.  C*H»TeO,  C*H»TeI.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  the 
iodide  in  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 
Crystallizes  readily  as  the  ammonia  volatilizes,  in  pale  yellow  transpa- 
rent prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  chlorine  and  bromine 
compounds.  These  oj^stals  become  orange -yellow  on  the  surface  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  They  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but 
dissolve  freely  in  water  containing  excess  of  ammonia.  Hydrochloric 
acid  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  throws  down  a  heavy,  yellowish  red 
mixture  of  chloride  and  iodide  of  tellnrethyl.  Sulphuric  acid  throws 
down  the  orange-yellow  iodide;  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the 
filtrate  separates  the  colourless  chloride.  Sulphurous  acid  precipitates 
from  the  solution  of  the  oxyiodide,  an  easily  fusible,  semisolid  mixture  of 
tellurethyl  and  the  iodide. 

Bromide.    C^H'TeBr.    When  a  solution  of  the  oxychloride  or  the 
yoL.  yiu.  2  0 
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nitrate  18  mixed  with  bydrobromio  acid,  the  bromide  eepaxates  in  tb^ 
form  of  a  pale  yellow,  very  beavyj  inodorous  oil. 


Oxybnmide.  C«H*T60,OH«TeRr.  —  Obtoined  by  diBsolyiag  the 
bromide  in  ammonia.  Crystallizes  in  shining,  colourless  prisms,  of  the 
same  form  as  the  corresponding  chlorine-compound,  to  which  it  is  per- 
fectly analogous. 

Chloride.  OH'TeCl.  —  Obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  nitrate 
not  containing  a  great  excess  of  nitric  acid,  with  strong  hydrochlorie  acid 
in  a  narrow  cylindrical  vessel.  The  mixture  becomes  milky  at  first,  bat 
after  a  while  the  chloride  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil. 
It  may  be  washed  with  water,  though  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  that 
liquid,  and  also  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  latter  eolation  is 
cTaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  chloride  separates  in  oily  drops.  (Wohler, 
Mallet.)  The  chloride  is  also  precipitated  as  an  oil  on  adding  hydro- 
chlorie or  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  or  oxyehJoride. 
(Wohler.) 

Transparent  and  colourless  oil,  heayier  than  water,  and  haying  an 
unpleasant  odour.  May  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  but  appean 
to  have  a  very  high  boiling  point,  for  when  distilled  with  water  it  pacses 
over  very  slowly.  —  Oxide  of  silver  decomposes  this  eompound,  eonyert- 
ing  it  into  oxide  of  tellurethyl.  (Mallet,  p.  864.) 


4C.. 

5H.. 
Te 
CI, 


Mallet. 

24  0 

....     ]8'60 

50 

....      3-90 

64  0 

....      4v  of      ...I 

....     50*55 

35*4 

....     27-57     .... 

....     27-07 

C^H'Tea    128-4    ....  100-00 

OxvMoHde.  ~  OH'TeO,  C^H'TeCl.  —  ObUined  by  dissolving  the 
chlorioe  in  caustic  ammonia  or  potash,  and  evaporating  the  solution  till  it 
crystallizes.  It  is  best  to  add  ammonia,  because  an  excess  of  it  does  not 
decompose  the  product.  The  salt  crystallizes  eajsily  as  the  excess  of 
ammonia  evaporates.  The  mother-liquor  contains  sal-ammoniac  or  chlo- 
ride of  potassium : 

2C<H«TK:1  +  KO  «  KCl  +  C*H*TeO,C«*Tea. 

Colourless,  highly  lustrous,  six-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  a  solution  of  the  compound  in  hot  alcohol  yields  very  beantifal 

crystals, 

Wohler. 

8C 480  ....  20-89  19-94 

10  H 100  ....  4-36  4-96 

2Te    128-0  ....  56-88  56-22 

CI S5-4  ....  15'44  15-4e 

0 8-0  ....  3-4S  3-3^ 

C8H>TeH:iO 229-4    ....  lOO'OO    lOOOO 

Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  solutions  of  this  compound,  throws  down 
colourless  oily  chloride  of  tellurethyl,  a  small  quantity  of  which  remains 
in  solution.  Sulphuric  acid  also  precipitates  the  chloride,  while  sulphate 
of  tellurethyl  remains  in  solution,  and  from  this  the  chloride  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  hydrochloric  acid.  (Wohler.) 
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Fluoriele.  •—  Hydrofluoric  acid  added  to  solutions  of  th^  oxychloride 
throws  down  chloride  of  tellurethyl,  while  a  soluble  fluorine-compound 
remains  in  solution  and  may  be  crystallized  by  evaporation.  The  same 
compound  is  obtained  by  treating  free  o^ide  of  tellurethyl  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  (Wohler.) 

I^Urate.  OH'^TeO^NO^  —  Obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white,  ciratal- 
line  mass  by  dissolving  tellurethyl  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acia,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat.  *-  This  salt  Durns  away  like 
gunpowder  when  heated.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water.  Alkalis  added 
to  the  solution  form  no  precipitate,  because  the  oxide  of  tellurethyl  is 
soluble  in  water.  —  Sulphurous  acid  separates  tellurethyl  in  dark  red 
drops.  —  fiulphnretted  hydrogen  throws  down  the  sulphide  (p,  385), 
Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the  chloride.  (Mallet.) 

BUelluride  of  Ethyl  or  Telluride  of  Tellurethyl,  OH'Te' = C*H»Te  +  Te. 
—  This  compound  was  first  obtained  by  Mallet  in  endeavouring  to  pre- 
pare telluric  mercaptan  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  teuuride  of 
potassium  and  sulphovinate  of  baryta  with  telluretted  hydrogen,  and  dis- 
tilling. At  first  nothing  but  tellurethyl  passed  over ;  but  on  applying  a 
stronger  heat,  another  liquid  distilled  over,  having  a  much  greater  density 
and  higher  boiling  point,  and  so  deep  a  red  colour,  that  even  in  small 
quantities  it  appeared  black  and  opaque  like  bromine.  It  likewise 
possesses  an  extremely  ofifensive  odour.  (Mallet.) 

Msllet. 

4  C  94    ....    15-29 

5  H 6    ....      318 

2Te 128     ....     81-53     7931 

C<H«Tc»   157     ....  10000 

The  same  compound  is  obtained  in  small  qnaatity  in  the  preparation 
of  tellurethyl  by  the  method  given  on  page  384.  When  about  ^  of  the 
tellurethyl  has  passed  over,  a  small  quantity  of  the  biteUuride  likewise 
distils  over,  distinguished  by  its  deep  red  colour.  (Wohler.)  T. 


Detonating  Platinum-deposit.   OH^Pt*0M 

Zeise  (1830).     Poffg.  21,  502,  —  J.  pr.  Chfm.  20,  313. 

Formation.     Vid.  pp.  247,  248. 

Preparation,  -^  1.  Precipitated  when  bichloride  of  platinum  is  boiled 
with  10  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  the  quantity  formed  increasing  with 
the  amount  of  protochloride  of  platinum  present;  it  is  therefore  obtained 
in  the  preparation  of  ethylo  chloride  of  platinum  (p.  389).  The  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  hot  water,  the  first  portions  of  which  may  contain 
potash,  till  it  no  longer  yields  chlorine,  and  then  dried  in  vacuo.  —  2.  One 
part  of  protochloride  of  platinum  prepared  by  heating  the  bichloride 
and  still  containing  some  of  that  compound,  is  shaken  up  with  8  pts. 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*816;  then  distilled  in  a  retort  with  about  4  pts.  more 
alcohol,  till  about  4  pts.  have  passed  over,  and  the  residual  liquid,  having 
deposited  a  black  powder  which  causes  percussive  ebullition,  becomef 
first  green  and  then  yellow;  the  product  is  then  washed  and  dried  as  in  (1), 

2  c  2 
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—  3.  Ethjlocliloride  of  platinum,  or  the  compound  wliich  it  forms 
with  chloride  of  potassiam,  is  dissolved  in  water  and  heated  with  caustic 
potash;  a  black  precipitate  then  forms  which  must  be  washed  and  dried. 
Magnesia  likewise  throws  down  this  black  powder  when  the  mixture  is 
heated. 

Properties,  Blacky  scentless  powder.  Contains  a  few  particles  of 
metallic  platinum,  and  consequently  acquires  metallic  lustre  here  and 
there  by  friction. 

Decompositions,  —  The  powder,  when  heated,  detonates  with  a  eertaia 
degree  of  sparkling,  but  with  less  noise  than  fulminating  gold,  and  leares 
grey  metallic  platinum  which  becomes  red-hot  by  contact  with  alcohol, 
but  does  not  set  the  alcohol  on  fire.  The  powder  prepared  by  (3)  exhibits 
the  strongest  detonation,  probably  because  it  contains  the  smsLllest  quan- 
tity of  metallic  platinum.  —  The  powder  thrown  upon  paper  moLstened 
with  alcohol,  soon  produces  a  slight  explosion,  the  alcohol  generally 
taking  fire.  When  hydrogen  gas  mixed  with  air  is  projected  upon 
the  powder,  the  hydrogen  soon  takes  fire.  The  powder,  when  kept  for 
a  long  time  Joses  its  power  of  detonating  when  heated,  but  retiuns  that 
of  setting  fire  to  alcohol.  —  If  the  powder  is  not  perfectly  free  from 
chlorine,  which  is  the  case  when  an  insufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  lias 
been  used,  or  the  boiling  or  the  washing  has  not  been  continued  long 
enough,  it  does  not  possess  the  power  of  setting  fire  to  alcohol.  —  More- 
over, it  undergoes  some  change  even  during  washing;  for  it  constantly 
gives  off  air  bubbles  even  when  washed  with  thoroughly  bailed  water. 
(Zeise.) 


Eihylo-chloride  of  Platinum.    C«H^Pt>Cl^ 

Zeise,  Pogg,  21,  497  and  542  ;  also  Schw,  62,  393;  63,  121  and  136.-- 
Pogg.  40,  234. 

> 

Ir^ammaUe,  or  detonating  Chloride  qf  Platinum,  Bydroearhuretted  Chloride  rf 
Platinum,  Chlorplatin-Vine,  entzUndlicAea  verpviffendes  Chlorplatin,  gekohlenwatHr- 
etofftes  Chlorplatin  \Plet€k^Vine'\.  —  Discovered  and  ezainined  by  Zeise  in  1830. 

Formation  (pp.  247,  248). 

Preparation,  1.  One  part  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  as  free  as 
possible  from  protochloride,  is  dissolved  in  10  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*823; 
the  solution  distilled  till  the  residue  is  brought  down  to  \  (a  very  gentle 
heat  being  applied  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  because  the  mixture 
is  very  apt  to  jump  and  splash  over);  the  liquid  residue  filtered  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  black,  inflammable  platinum  deposit;  the  filtrate  (the 
crude  liquid)  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  brown  residue,  mixed 
with  black  and  yellow  particles,  exhausted  with  cold  water;  and  the 
yellowish  brown  solution  separated  from  the  undissolved  brown  gummy 
substance,  and  evaporated,  —  most  advantageously  in  vacuo,  because  in 
that  case  there  is  not  so  much  insoluble  brown  matter  reproduced.  The 
yellow  or  yellowish  brown  residue  is  then  redissolved  in  water,  a  iew 
brown  particles  again  remaining  undissolved,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
in  vacuo  over  hydrate  of  potash:  ethylochloride  of  platinum  then  remains 
in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity.  (Zeise.) 
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2.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  bicbloride  of  platinum  is 
added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  compound  of  etbylocbloride 
of  platinum  and  sal-ammoniac^  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of  chloroplatinate 
of  ammonium  continues  to  fall;  the  liquid  quickly  filtered,  and  evaporated 
quickly  in  vacuo,  first  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  over  oil  of  vitriol  and 
hydrate  of  potash;  the  gummy  and  friable  residue  washed  with  a  small 
Quantity  of  water  to  remove  any  excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum  or  of 
the  compound  of  ethylochlorioe  of  platinum  with  sal-ammoniac  that 
may  be  present;  then  dissolved  in  a  larger  quantity  of  lukewarm  water, 
filtered  from  the  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo. 
This  method  yields  the  purest  product.  (Zeise,) 

Properties,     Very  pale  lemon-coloured  substance.  (Zeise.) 

CalciilatioDt  from  the  analysis  of  the  compound  which  it  forms  with  Chloride  of 

PotaasLom. 

4  C......^ 24-0  ....  8-09 

4H    4-0  ....  1-35 

2Pt   1980  ....  66-71 

2  CI    70*8  ....  23-85 

C*H^IVCP    296-8    ....  100-00 

DecomposUums.     1.  Ethylochloride  of  platinum  becomes  brown  and 
black  by  exposure  to  light.  —  2.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it 
froths  up  moderately;  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
and  carburetted  hydrogen;   and   leaves  a  black  residue,  which,  when 
heated  in  the  air,  bums  without  flame  like  charcoal,  and  leaves  metaJIfc 
platinum.  —  3.  If  set  on  fire  in  the  air  before  it  has  been  ignited,  it  burns 
with  flame  and  leaves  white  metallic  platinum  having  a  silvery  lustre.  — 
4.  The  aqueous  solution  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  auickly  becomes 
turbid,  and  deposits  nearly  all  the  platinum  in  the  metallic  state,  at  the 
same  time  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  large  quantity  of  combus- 
tible gas,  but  neither  alcohol  nor  ether.     The  solution  likewise  becomes 
decolorized  and  deposits  a  brown  mucus,  even  at  ordinary  or  slightly 
elevated  temperatures,  especially  if  exposed  to  light.     The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  pure  compound  obtained  by  (2)  may  be  evaporated  in  vacuo 
without  decomposition;  but  the  solution  of  the  compound  prepared  by 
(1),    suffers  some  degree  of  decomposition  when   thus  evaporated.     If 
however  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  the  aqueous 
solution,  it  is  not  decomposed  even  by  boiling.  —  5,  If  nitrate  of  silver  bo 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  just  so  long  as  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
silver  continues  to  form  —  which  precipitate  has  a  yellowish  white  colour 
and  pulverulent  character,  arising  from  admixture  of  platinum- deposit — 
and  the  liquid  be  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  becomes  turbid  in  a  few  minutes 
and  soon  yields  a  large  quantity  of  platinum-deposit  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  which  increases  considerably  on  the  application  of  heat, 
after  which  the  filtrate  will  again  throw  down  chloride  of  silver  from  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate.     Part  of  the  chlorine  is  therefore  more  intimately 
combined  than  the  rest.  —  The  aoueous  solution  mixed  with  excess  of 
potash  yields,  after  a  few  days,  a  orown-grey  gummy  deposit,  retaining 
nowever  a  considerable  quantity  of  platinum  which  is  not  precipitated  till 
the  liquid  is  heated.     If  the  aqueous  solution  be  immediately  heated  with 
excess  of  potash,  it  gives  ofiT  a  gas  and  a  distillate  which  smells  like 
tallow,  and  deposits  a  black  powder  mixed  with  metallic  scales,  which 
when  dried  and  then  strongly  heated,  detonates  with  violence;  it  also  sets 
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fire  to  alcohol.  —  The  aqneoas  solution  shaketi  ap  with  magnesia  also 
yieldfi  a  brown-grey,  gnmmy  precipitate  which  subsequently  changes  to  a 
olack  powder.  This  powder^  if  freed  from  magnesia  by  dilute  nitric  acid^ 
then  well  washed  and  dried  in  yacuo^  likewise  explodes  riolently  when 
heated.  —  7.  Copper  immersed  in  the  aqueous  solution,  forms  chloride  of 
copper,  and  throws  down  a  black  precipitate  which  detonates  when 
heated.  Mercury  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  part  of  it  unites  with  the 
platinnm  forming  an  amalgam.  —  8.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through 
the  aaueous  solution,  eliminates  a  gas,  decolorizes  the  liquid  completely, 
and  iorms  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  soon  turns  black,  and  if  heated 
after  being  dried  in  yacuo,  first  gives  off  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid,  and 
is  then  completely  decomposed  with  a  crackling  noise  and  emission  of 
sparks.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  yellow,  blackening  precipitate  con- 
tain«  nothing  bnt  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  small  qoantity  of  chloride  of 
platinum.  (Zeise.) 

Comhinatums,  -—  Inflammable  chloride  of  platinnm  does  not  become 
moist  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  dissolyes  but  slowly  in  water,  forming 
a  yellow  solution.  (Zeise.) 

Ethyhchloride  of  Flatinum  with  Ammonia,  -^  Obtained  by  precipi- 
tating a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  ethylochloride  of  platinum,  or 
its  compound  with  sal-ammoniac  or  chloride  of  potassium,  with  a  slight 
excess  of  caustic  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  the  componnd 
with  chloride  of  potassium  be  used,  that  salt  is  found  in  the  filtrate.  With 
the  sal-ammoniao  compound,  potash  may  be  used  for  the  preparation 
instead  of  ammonia.  Caustic  ammonia  in  large  excess  exerts  a  decom- 
posing action  on  the  compound;  hence  it  is  better  to  use  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  (Zeise.) 

The  bulky,  and  at  first  light-yellow  precipitate  blackens  by  exposure 
to  air  and  light;  its  colour  is  also  gradually  changed  by  the  action  of 
water  or  alcohol. «—  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  gives  off  a 
combustible  flas,  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  sal-ammoniao,  and  leaves  a 
mixture  of  j^atinum  and  charcoal.  As  it  burns  in  the  air,  the  maas 
finally  takes  fire  from  end  to  end.  The  compound  dissolves  in  water 
somewhat  more  readily  than  gypsum;  the  solution  treated  with  potash 
gives  off  ammonia,  and  when  heated  with  an  acid,  deposits  metallic 
platinum.  Alcohol  appears  to  dissolve  the  compound  more  readily  than 
water*  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  colours  it  a  darker  yellow,  and  then 
dissolyes  it,  producing  the  following  compound.  (Zeise.) 

Dritd  tH  vaewt  then  at  100^  Seise. 

NH»  17*0    ....  6-42 

4C    240    ....  7-65 

4  H  4-0    w..  1-27 

2  Pt  1980    ....     6310    62*45 

2  a  70-8     ....    22-56    22-63 


NH»  +  C<H*Pt*Cl«    ....    3ia-8    ....  100-00 

EihyhMoride  of  Platinum  wUJi  Sal-ammoniae.  -—  tnfiammabU  Ckioro- 
piatinaie  qf  Ammonium,  —  The  crude  liquid  (p.  388),  which  should  not  be 
rendered  turbid  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  iff 
diluted  with  &•  fourfold  quantity  of  water,  and  decanted  from  the  detonating 
platinum  deposit;  a  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  amounting  to  18  per  cent,  of 
the  bichloriae  of  platinum  used  to  form  the  crude  liquid,  is  then  dissolved 
in  it;  the  solution  evaporated  down  to  one-third;  tn^  brown  crystalline 


ZfliM. 

400 

6-86 

2-2« 

56*54     .... 

....   5«*i<; 

30-32    .... 

....    30*02 
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masa  which  forms  on  ooollng  broken  np,  and  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  warm  water,  after  the  rery  aoid  mother^iquid  has  ran  off;  the  solution 
evaporated  at  a  gentle^  heat  and  cooled  to  the  crystallising  point;  and 
the  crystals  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  then  dissolved  in  a 
larger  quantity,  and  the  solution  left  to  crystallise  by  evaporation  in 
vacuo.  In  this  stage  of  the  operation,  heat  would  exert  a  decomposing 
action,  because  the  solution  no  longer  contains  hydrochloric  acid« 

Lemon-yellow,  transparent,  shining,  oblioue  rhombic  prisms,  often 
half  an  Inch  long,  which  become  covered  with  a  black  film  by  exposure 
to  air  and  light.  (Zeise.) 

Dehjfdrated, 

N  14-0  .... 

4  C  24-0  .... 

8  H  8-0  .... 

2  Pk  198-0  .... 

3  CI  106-2  .... 

B    1       II  - ■ • — ^ ~^ ■ 

NH*C1  +  OHSPt'Cl*  350-2    ....  10000 

The  cyrstals  contain  6 '18  per  cent  (2f,  or  perhaps  more  correctly 
2  At.)  water  of  crystallization,  which  they  give  off  at  100®  or  in  vacuo 
without  further  decomposition;  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  they  leave 
platinum.  Their  aqueous  solution,  when  heated  alone,  or  mixed  either 
hot  or  cold  with  excess  of  potash,  exhibits  the  same  decompositions  as 
the  solution  of  ethylochloride  of  platinum  heated  alone.  Mixed  with 
caustic  potash  and  evaporated,  it  yields  a  white  precipitate.  Bichloride 
of  platinum  precipitates  the  sal-ammoniac  in  the  form  of  chloroplatinate 
of  ammonium.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  less  than  5  pts.  of  cold  water, 
more  sparingly  in  alcohol.  (Zeise.) 

Ethylochloride  of  Platinum  wiA  Chloride  of  Potass'ium.  —  IrdiammtihU 
Piatinopoicusie  Salt,  —  Obtained  by  diluting  the  crude  liquid  in  the  retort 
(p.  388)  with  about  four  times  its  bulk  of  water;  decanting  it  from  the 
detonating  platinum-deposit;  dissolving  in  it  a  quantity  of  chloride  of 
potassium  equal  to  ^  of  the  bichloride  of  platinum  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  crude  liquid;  and  otherwise  proceeding  as  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  sal-ammoniac  compound. 

Large,  lemon-yellow,  transparent,  shining,  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
1*';  u  =  103^  58';  oblique  terminal  face  :  «  =  1 12^  5'.  (Forchhammer.) 
Reddens  litmus.  Has  a  persistently  astringent  and  metallic  taste. 
(Zeise.) 

Dehydrated,  Zeise. 

K  39-2  ....  10-56  10-61 

4C  24-0  ....  6-46  640 

4H  40  ....  107 1-07 

2  Pt  198-0  ....  53-31  52-92 

3  Ci  106-2     ....     28-60 2864 

-     -  —  -  -■ 

KCl  +  C^H^Pt*C^»  371-4     ....  10000    9964 

Liebig  {Pogg,  31,  329,  and  Ann,  Pharm,  23,  12)  formerly  asiigned  to  thU  salt 
the  formula:  KCl,C''H^OyPt'CI^  according  to  which  it  wonld  contain  ether  instead  of 
ethylene,  —  and  more  recently  the  formula:  KCljC^H'Pt^Cl^  «  KCl,C^(l»Cl,Pt^Cl. 
Bat  the  repeated  analyses  made  by  Zeise  are  more  in  favour  of  his  own  formnla, 
KCl,Cm^Pt«CP.  Malaguti's  formula (ilnn.e^im.PAyt.  70,  403),  via.  KCl,C»H»0,Pt«Cl2, 
is  altogether  improbable,  inasmuch  as  the  analysis  and  the  reactions  of  the  salt  show., 
that  it  does  not  contain  oxygen. 
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The  oiyatallized  salt  exposed  to  light  and  air  becomes  ooveied  with  a 
black  crust.  It  contains  4*72  p.  c.  (2  At)  water  of  crystalluation,  which 
it  giyes  off  conipletelj  between  100^  and  150^  in  a  current  of  dry  air;  it 
likewise  effloresces  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  very  dry  air,  and  quicklj 
in  vacuo.  The  dry  salt  blackens  at  about  200^;  gives  off  without  any 
tumefaction  a  mixture  of  2  vol.  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  1  vol.  com- 
bustible gas;  and  leaves  a  grey  mass  likewise  containing  chloropUtiuate 
of  potassium.  The  escape  of  gas  ceases  before  the  mass  becomes  red- 
hot;  the  substance  does  not  exhibit  any  glow;  and  no  odour  of  ether  is 
perceptible  unless  the  salt  has  not  been  well  dried.  Chlorine  eas  acts  on 
the  dry  salt  only  when  aided  by  heat;  it  then  forms  hydrochloric  acid 
and  sesquichloride  of  carbon.  Cfhlorine,  bromine,  and  ioaine  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,  emit  an  odour  of  ether.  The  dry  pulverised 
salt  heated  in  a  stream'  of  hydrogen  gas,  blackens  and  exhibits  traces 
of  moisture,  but  does  not  undergo  complete  decomposition  till  it  is  heated 
in  the  current  of  gas.  A  stream  of  hydrogen  passed  through  the  aqueous 
solution  gradually  throws  down  the  greater  part  of  the  platinum  m  the 
metallic  state.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  salt 
exhibits,  when  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  same  reaction  as  ethylo- 
chloride  of  platinum  alone.  With  ammonia^  it  auickly  yields  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  the  compound  of  ethylochloride  of  platinum  with  ammonia. 
When  mixed  cold  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  loses  nearly  all  its 
colour,  and  deposits  a  brown  gummy  mass;  when  heated  with  it  imme- 
diately, it  behaves  like  a  solution  of  ethylochloride  of  platinum.  The 
solution  decomposes  at  a  gentle  heat  somewhat  less  quickly  than  that  of 
ethylochloride  of  platinum;  at  90^  it  exhibits  rapid  decomposition,  but  a 
certain  quantity  of  platinum  always  remains  in  solution.  In  this  case 
also  hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  prevents  the 
decomposition,  even  at  a  boiling  heat;  an  excess  of  chloride  of  potassium 
appears  also  to  exert  a  protecting  action. 

The  compound  of  ethylochloride  of  platinum  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium dissolves  in  5  pts.  of  moderately  warm  water,  forming  a  yellow 
solution,  and  less  copiously  in  alcohol.  (Zeise.) 

Ethylochloride  of  Platinum  with  Chloride  of  Sodium.  -»  Difficult  to 
crystallize,  dissolves  somewhat  slowly  in  alcohol,  forming  a  yellow 
solution,  unless  an  acid  is  present. 

Does  Chloride  qf  Bhodivm  form  a  similar  compound  ?  Comp.  Biewend  (/.  pr^ 
Chem.  15,  128.) 


Copulated  Compounds  of  the  Primary  Nuclem^  C^H^ 

Carbonate  of  Ethyl.    c»HK)*= c*H»o,CO*=2C*H»o,CO*. 

Ettlikq.    Ann.  Pharm,  19, 17;  also  Pogg.  39,  157. 
Cahours.    N,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  9,  201;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  47,  291; 
also  J.  pr.  Chem.  30,  241, 

Carbonic  Ether,   Ethylie  Carbonate,  Kohlentcttree  Acthylo*yd^  Kohlen^  Vineetir, 
Sther  earboni^ue. — PiscoTcred  by  Ettliog  in  1^36. 
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Preparation,  1.  Oxalic  ether  free  from  water  and  oil  of  wine  is 
beated  in  a  retort  with  sodium  to  1 80^  and  fresh  sodium  added  as  lone 
as  it  causes  any  eyolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  resulting  dark  rea 
tbickish  mass  is  dissolved  in  water^  and  the  carbonic  ether  which  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  aqneous  solution  is  washed  with  water  and  distilled  with  a 
fresh  Quantity  of  water;  then,  if  it  still  contains  oxalic  ether^  it  is  dried 
over  cnloride  of  calcium,  rectified  oyer  a  small  quantity  of  sodium^ 
and  —  as  the  soda  may  haye  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  alcohol  — 
beated  alone  in  a  retort  till  the  boiling  point  becomes  stationary,  the  por- 
tions which  afterwards  pass  over  being  collected  in  a  separate  receiver. 

(Ettling.)  — -  Potassium  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  (Cahonrs.)  —  Respecting  the  mode 
of  formation,  vid,  DecompoHtioM  of  Oxalic  ether. 


4*09    (Cahours.)      Odour,    refreshing    (Ettling),    sweet    and    ethereal 
(Cahours);  taste,  burning  and  aromatic. 


Ettling.       Cahonrs. 

5  C 

•..  «>u  .... 

50-85  ....     50-95  ....     60-72 

6  H 

••*      9    ••■* 

8-47  ....      8-53  ....      8-67 

3  0 

.«.    A4    .••• 

40*68  ....     40*52  ....     4061 

Vol.      Density. 

C-vaponr 5    ....  2*0800 

H-gas 5     ....  0-3465 

O-gas li  ....  1-6639 


C»H»0»     59  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  Carb.  ether  vapour  1     ....  40904 

If  the  formula  be  CH^O*,  the  vaponr  is  monatomic;  but  if  the  true  formula  be 
C^WH^,  the  vapour  is  dUtomic. 

Decompositions.  1.  Carbonic  ether  bums  on  a  glass  rod  with  a  small 
blue  flame.  (Ettling.)  —  2.  Chlorine  gas  passed  through  it  in  daylight  is 
absorbed,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas;  and  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  continued  for 
some  time,  the  ether  is  ultimately  converted  at  7Cr  or  80°,  into  bichlo- 
rinated  carl)onic  ether,  CK]'PH'0,CO';  and  this,  if  chlorine  be  passed 
through  it  for  a  still  longer  time  in  sunshine,  is  transformed  into  crystal- 
line perchlorinated  carbonic  ether,  C*C1*0,C0*.  (Kegnault.)  —  3.  The 
mixture  of  carbonic  ether  with  alcoholic  potash  becomes  turbid  when 
heated,  and  deposits  carbonate  of  potash;  the  supernatant  liquid  contains 
neither  oxalic  nor  formic  acid.  (Ettling.)  —  4.  Sodium  does  not  act  upon 
carbonic  ether  in  the  cold,  but  when  heated  with  it,  eliminates  carbonic 
oxide,  and  forms  a  white  saline  mass  consisting  of  ethylate  of  sodium 
rC*H»NaO»;j,  and  carbonate  of  soda  p].  (Lowig,  Po^^.  50,  122).  Pro- 
bably in  this  manner: 

C»H»0»  +  Na  =-  C<H»Na02  +  CO. 

Carbonic  ether  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  common 
ether  and  in  alcohol.  (Cahours.) 

IT  EthyUhmethylic  Carfto«a<«.  —  C>H'0,C*H»0, 2C0'.  —  Formed  by 
distilling  1  At  carbomethylate  of  potassium  (VII,  290)  with  1  At.  sul- 
phovinate  of  potassium  (Chancel,  Compt,  rend.  31,  521): 

K0,C«H»0,2C0»  +  K0,Cm»0,2S0»  -  2(KO,SO»)  +  C«H»0,C*H»0,2C0«. 
No  details  respecting  this  compound  have  yet  been  published,  f 
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Carbovinic  Acid.    c*H*0»,2C0» «  HO,co*  -h  OHK),C0*. 

DuxAs  &  P^LfQOT  (1840).    Ann.  Chim,  Phy»,  74^  0;  also  Ann.  Pharm. 
^5,  284;  ftiso  /.  pr.  C^m.  ld>  373. 

WeinJtohlefuaure,  Aether kohlentUure,  Acide  carbotini^ue.  —  Known  only  in  the 
form  of  a  potash-salt. 

Preparation  of  (he  Potash-Bait  —  itydrate  of  potash  previotisly  freed 
from  excess  of  water  by  ignition,  is  dissolred  in  absolute  aleobol,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  passed  ihroagh  it  in  sacH  a  manner  as  to  avoid  all 
OYolation  of  heat  which  might  arise  from  the  absorption;  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  best  to  introdace  from  time  to  time  portions  of  anhydrous  ether  or 
lumps  of  solid  oarbonic  aoid.  As  soon  as  an  abundant  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  monocarbonate  and  bicarbonate,  together  with  oarbovinate  of 
potash,  is  formed,  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether;  the 

Srecipitate  collected  on  a  filter;  shaken  up  with  absolute  alcohol,  which 
iasolves  only  the  carbovinate  of  potash;  that  salt  precipitated,  after 
filtration,  by  the  addition  of  ether,  then  collected  on  a  filter,  and  quickly 
dried. 

Crystalline,  with  a  pearly  lustre. 

Domat  &  P^Hgot 

KO,CO» 69-2  ....  53-98  53*47 

5  C 300  ....  23-40  23-37 

5  H 5-0  ....  3-90  3-98 

3  0 240  ....  18-72  1918 

C«H*K08,2CO» 128-2     ....  10000    10000 

-  KO,CO«  +  C*H»0,CO«. 

This  salt,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields  a  eombustible  gas, 
a  small  quantity  of  ethereal  liquid,  and  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and 
charcoal.  It  bums  on  platinum  foil  with  flame,  leaving  a  carbonaoeoiis 
residue.  It  decomposes  in  contact  with  water  (less  quickly  with  aqneova 
alcohol),  yielding  alcohol  and  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash  (Dumas  &  Peligot): 

C<H»K0»,2C0«  -  C*H«0«  +  K0,2C0*. 


Terbasic  Borate  of  Ethyl.    3C*H»0,B0«. 

Ebelmen  &  BonatTET.  i\r.  Ann.  Chim.  PhyB,  17,  B5\  also  J,  pr.  Chem, 
88,  215;  abstr.  Compt.  rend,  22,  266;  abstr.  J",  pr.  Chem,  38,  215. 

Bowman.  Phil.  Ma^,  J.  29,  546;  also  Mem.  and  Proc.  of  the  Chem,  Soc. 
3,  248. 

Dritiel  Bortfkmtert  Einfaeh  [/]  bwauref  Aeihfhxfdt  Protoberati  Hk^iqw, 
Terhasie  Boracic  Ether,  -»  Discovered  by  Ebelmen  &  Bonqnet  in  1846. 

Preparation.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  mixture  of 
boracic  acid  and  charcoal,  and  the  resulting  mixture  of  ohloride  of  boron 
and  carbonic  oxide  gas  (II,  327),  condensed  in  a  bottle  containing  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  surrounded  with  cold  water,  the  process  being  continued 
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80  long  as  there  is  no  risk  of  an  admixture  of  free  oUorine  with  the  gas 
which  comes  over.  Hydrochloric  acid  vapours  are  then  evolved,  and 
ahove  the  yellow  alcohol  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is  formed 
a  rapidly  increasing  layer  of  the  compound  ether: 

3C^H«0»  +  Ba«  =  3C<H»0,BO»  +  3HC1. 

This  liquid  is  decanted  and  distilled  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  At  first 
a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid  passes  over;  then 
hetween  11 5^^  and  125*^  the  boracic  ether,  which  must  be  collected  in  a 
separate  receiver.  In  the  retort  there  remains  a  colourless,  inflammable, 
vitreous  mass,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  tastes  very  bitter,  smells  like 
terbasic  boracic  ether,  bat  is  not  so  readily  decomposed  bj  water;  it  con- 
tains 207  p.  c.  carbon  and  60  H,  (may,  therefore,  be  2C*H»0,3BO'.)— 
By  rectifying  the  distillate,  so  that  all  which  passes  over  at  119®  mi^  be 
collected  apart,  the  boracic  ether  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  (Ebefmen 
&  Bouquet.)  —  Bowman  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner,  excepting  that  he 
first  passes  the  mixture  of  chloride  of  boron  and  carbonic  oxide  through  a 
U"tttbe  filled  with  copper-filings,  to  remove  all  the  free  chlorine,  and  then 
into  the  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  a  Liebig's  bnlb-apparatns  immersed 
in  cold  water.  In  conducting  the  experiment  in  this  manner,  it  is 
observed  that  a  heavy  liquid  first  forms,  with  evolution  of  heat,  in  the 
first  bulb,  then  sinks  down  and  forms  a  clear  mixture  with  the  remaining 
alcohol,  —  and  that  the  alcohol  afterwards  becomes  turbid,  without  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  the  turbidity  arising  from  the  separation  of  small  drops  of 
liquid,  which  unite  and  rise  as  a  layer  of  the  compound  ether  to  the  top  of 
the  heavier  stratum.  The  boracic  ether  is  then  decanted  and  fractionally 
distilled  fonr  times  to  free  it  from  the  adhering  acid  layer,  which  is 
heavier  but  more  volatile;  in  the  first  distillation,  vapours  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chloride  of  ethyl  are  evolved.  The  heavy  acid  stratum  has  a 
density  of  0901,  boils  at  about  SB",  giving  off  hydrochlorie  acid  and 
chloride  of  ethyl,  and  containsif46'29  per  cent,  of  carbon,  11-56  hydrogen, 
9'5S  chlorine,  and  32*52  oxygen,  together  with  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid, 
[appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid.] 
(Bowman). 

Troperties,  Transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*8849 
at  0°  (Ebelmen  k  Bouquet);  0-871  (Bowman).  Boils  at  119'',  according 
to  Ebelmen  &  Bouquet;  at  121°,  according  to  Bowman.  Vapour-density, 
5*14  (Ebelm.  &  B.);  5-31  (Bowman);  has  a  peculiar  and  tolerably  agree- 
able odour;  tastes  warm  and  bitter  (Ebelm.  &  Bouquet);  has  a  pungent 
aromatic  odour  and  a  sharp  taste.  (Bowman.) 

Ebelm.  &B.    Bowman. 


12  C  

15  H 

72*0 

15-0 

49*38 
10-29 
16-46 
23-87 

49-12 
10-43 
1805 
22-40 

47-69 
9-90 

^  o 

24-0 

17-94 

B0» 

CI 

34-8 

24-29 
X)-18 

3C*H»0,B0» 145-8    ....  10000  ....  10000     ....  10000 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vftpour 12  4-9920 

H-gas 15  .,..«-     1-0395 

B-vaponr 1  0*7487 

O-gas 3  3-3279 

Vapour  of  3Cm»0,B0* 2  101081 

1  5-0540 
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Decampomlions.  Terbasio  boracio  etber  bums  with  a  beautifal  green 
flame,  i^iving  off  white  fumes  of  boracic  acid  and  leaying  no  resida  . 
(Ebelm.  &  B.);  according  to  Bowman,  it  leases  a  residue  of  fiised  borade 
acid.  —  It  dissolves  quickly  in  water,  decomposing  at  the  same  time  into 
alcohol  and  boracic  acid  which  settles  at  the  bottom;  it  is  decomposed  in 
the  same  manner  by  moist  air.  (Ebelm.  A  Bonuuet.)  Hence,  when 
exposed  to  moist  air,  it  reddens  litmus  paper.  The  boracic  ether  sepa- 
rated by  a  small  quantity  of  water  disappears  on  the  addition  of  a  larger 
quantity.  Aqueous  ammonia  or  potash  likewise  decomposes  the  ether, 
yielding  alcohol  and  a  borate  of  the  alkali.  (Bowman.)  —  Distilled  with 
alcohol  of  36^  Bm.  it  passes  oyer  for  the  most  part  nndeoomposed,  leaving 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  boracic  acid.  (Ebelm.  ^  Bouquet.) 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol  wd  Vinic  ether.  (Ebelmen  & 
Bouquet,  Powman,) 


Biborate  of  EthyL   c«HK),2B0*. 

Ebelmen  (1844).    J\r.  Ann,  Chim,  Phyn^  16,  129;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  57, 
did;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  87,  348;  abst.  Compt.  rend,  18, 1202. 

Voppelt'Borvinegter,  Zwe{fach'borax9tture9  AethylooDyd,  Bib&rate  iihjfUquem 

Yitrefied  boracic  acid  in  the  state  of  fine  powder  becomes  heated  from 
18^  to  50^  when  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  absolute  alcohol;  at  95^, 
the  mixture  begins  to  boil.  As  soon  as  the  boiling  point  has  risen  to 
110%  the  distillation  is  interrupted;  the  portion  which  has  distilled  over 
poured  back;  the  distillation  repeated  till  the  boiling  point  agun  rises 
to  llO'';  the  half  solid  residue  broken  into  small  pieces  and  digested  for 
24  hours  with  anhydrous  ether;  the  liquid  decanted  from  the  undissolved 
portion;  and  distilled  till  the  heat  in  the  retort  rises  to  200°. 

Biborate  of  ethyl  then  remains  in  the  retort  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
yellowish  liquid,  which  at  200®  gives  off  white  fumes  in  the  air,  and  on 
cooling  solidifies  to  a  transparent  glass.  This  glass  is  rather  soft,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  at  40°  or  50°  may  be  drawn  out  into  long 
threads.  It  has  a  faintly  ethereal  odour,  a  burning  taste,  and  when 
placed  on  the  skin  produces  a  bum,  being  at  the  same  time  converted 
into  a  white  powder  of  hydrated  boracic  acid. 

Ebelmen. 

4C 240  ....  22-51  19-8 

5  H ..•  5-0  ....  4-69  4*4 

0 8-0  ....  7'51  9-1 

2BO» 69*6  ....  65-29  66-7 


C*H»0,2BO» 106-6    ....  10000    1000 

Correflpondi  to  hydrated  boracic  add«  H0,2B0>,  and  borax  NaO,2BO*. 

Begins  to  decompose  at  300%  with  fusion,  intumescence,  and  thicken- 
ing, the  products  being  defiant  ffas,  alcohol  vapour,  vapour  of  nndeoom- 
posed ethylic  biborate,  vapour  of  water,  and  fused  boracic  acid  free  from 
charcoal.  At  first  the  defiant  gas  predominates,  afterwards  the  alcohol 
vapour;  lastly,  water  and  hydrated  boiacic  acid«     [The  IfUBt-mentioned 
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product  is  probably  formed  by  tbe  deoomposition  of  tbe  Tolatilized 
boraoic  ether,  caosed  by  the  water  which  is  given  off  towards  the  end  of 
the  process.]  The  olenant  gas  evolyed  in  the  decomposition  bums  with 
a  green  flame,  the  colour  arising  from  admixture  of  the  vapour  of  the 
boracic  ether,  which,  however,  may  be  removed  by  washing  with  water. 
—  Biborate  of  ethyl  triturated  with  water  becomes  very  hot,  and  is 
resolved  into  alcohol  and  boracic  acid.  When  exposed  to  moist  lur,  it 
becomes  white  on  the  surface  from  slow  decomposition. 

Biborate  of  ethyl  dissolves  in  Alcohol  and  Vinie  ether,  but  gives  off 
these  liquids  completely  at  200°;  a  portion  of  the  undecomposed  boracic 
ether  then  passes  over  with  the  alcohol,  so  that  the  distillate  bums  with 
a  green  flame,  and  when  mixed  with  water,  solidifies  from  separation  of 
boracic  acid.  (Ebelmen.) 


Ethylo-phosphorous  Acid.    H0,OH«0*,P0«=H0,OH»0,PH0* 

WuRTZ  (1845).    N.  Ann.  Chim,,  Fhye,  16,  218;  abstr.  Ccmp,  rend. 
21,  357. 

Weii^kotpkorig^  Sikire,  AMerpkotpkarige  Siktre,  Aeide  ttherapho^horeux, 

Terchloride  of  phosphoras  mixed  with  alcohol  of  36°  Bm.  evolves 
great  heat,  and  forms  hydrochloric  acid,  ethylophosphorous  acid,  and 
chloride  of  ethyl : 

PC1»  +  2C<H«0»  +  2H0  -  HO,C*H«O»,P0'  +  OH»a  +  2HCI. 

If  absolute  alcohol  were  used,  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  2H0. 
A  small  portion  of  the  phosphorous  acid  remains  in  the  mixture  in  the  free 
state.  —  The  terchloriae  of  phosphorus  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  the 
alcohol  in  a  vessel  kept  continually  cold  from  without,  and  the  mixture 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  to  drive  off  the  chloride  of  ethyl  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  first  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  in  vacuo,  the  vessel 
containing  the  liquid  being  connected  with  the  air-pump  by  a  tube  con- 
taining hydrate  of  potash.  The  remaining  syrup  is  then  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  and  separated  by  filtration  from  phosphite  of  baryta; 
the  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo;  the  dry  residue  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol ;  the  liquid  filtered  to  separate  the  chloride  of  barium,  and  evapo- 
rated till  the  baryta-salt  crystallizes. 

The  acid  itself  is  scarcely  known  in  the  free  state,  in  consequence  of 
its  ^reat  tendency  to  resolve  itself  into  phosphorous  acid  and  alcohol. 

Its  salts,  the  Mhylophosphites,  are  more  permanent  than  the  acid,  less 
disposed  to  crystallize,  and  readily  soluble  in  water. 

PoUuh^ioU.  —  By  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  baryta- 
salt  with  sulphate  of  potash  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo,  a  thick, 
non-crystallizable  syrup  is  obtained. 

Baryta-MoU.  —  White,  amorphous,  friable,  and  deliquescent  mass 
having  the  composition :  HO,OH*BaO*,PO'  =  BaO,C*H«0»,PO»  = 
BaO,C^H'0,PHOS  This  salt  swells  up  when  subiected  to  dry  distillation, 
giving  off,  first  certain  volatile  products  of  the  decomposition  of  alcohol, 
then  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  leaving  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of 
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baryta  aad  oiide  of  phoepboros.  In  tbe  dry  state,  it  is  permanent  in  tbe 
air;  but  in  solution^  it  gradually  deposita  crystalB  of  monopbospbikte  oi 
baryta^  whilst  alcohol  makee  its  appearance  in  the  acid  liquid : 

C«HK)*BaP  +  20  *  C*UH)«  +  B«0,PO». 

The  salt  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  and  alcohol  ]  from  the  Utter  solu- 
tion it  is  precipitated  by  ether. 

Lead-salt,  —  Formed  by  satarating  the  acid  separated  by  snlphorie 
acid  from  the  baryta-salt,  with  recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  lead, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacno.  Shining,  unotnons,  crystalline 
scales,  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.     The  aqueous  solution  gradually  deposits  phosphite  of  lead. 

CryitalUzed.  Worts. 

4C 24-0  ....  11-25  11-25 

6H 60  ....  2-81  2-84 

Pb    1040  ....  48-74  48*32 

P 31-4  ....  14-71  14-85 

6  0 480  ....  22-49  2274 

PbO,C*H«0»,PO»  213«4     ....  100-00    ........  lOO'OO 

Copper-salt  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  baryta-salt  with  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacno.  olne,  amorphous,  soft, 
deliquescent  mass,  in  which  the  copper  is  gradually  reduced.  (Wartz.) 


H  Phosphate  of  Ethyl.   dOHH),P0^ 

VoGBLT.    Poffo,  75,  282;  abstr.  Ann,  Phamu   69,  180;  J.  pr.  Chem. 
46,  157;  Pharm.  Centr,  1849,  129. 

Eihylie  Ph»9phate,  Pkoipkorwurei  AethfUgoyd,  PhospkorU  Mer, 

This  body  is  obtained :  1.  By  the  action  of  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid  on  alconol,  which,  however,  yields  it  in  small  quantity  01^. — 
2.  In  the  decomposition  of  biethylophosphates  (p.  402)  by  heat.  When 
biethylophosphate  of  lead  is  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  180  ^i— 190°,  phoa- 
phorio  ether  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid, 
which  may  be  dried  over  recently  ignited  carbonate  of  potash  and  fuHher 
purified  by  redistillation.  The  decomposition  by  which  it  is  obtained  is 
represented  by  the  following  equation  ; 

2(PbO,2C<H»O.PO»)  -  3C*H*0,P(y  +  tPbO,C«H«O,P0>. 


-^r" 


Biethylophosphate      Phosphoric  ether.       PhotpboviiMte 
of  letd.  ef  lead. 

The  distillate  does  not  taste  sour,  but  faint  and  nanseatimc;  i^  does 
not  change  the  colour  of  litmus  paper.  Mixes  with  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  even  with  water,  although  a  drop  of  it  placed  upon  glass  repels  water, 
a  phenomenon  likewise  observed  with  alconol. 

The  ether  was  not  obtained  perfectly  anhydrous,  and  conseqaendy  its 
analysis  exhibits  a  deficiency  in  the  carbon  and  phosphoric  acid*  The 
highest  boiling  point  observed  (by  psHiiig  the  ether  to  tbe  top  of  a  tube  filled  with 
mercury  and  observiog  tbe  temperature  at  which  the  tenaion  of  its  Tapotir  just  balanced 
tbe  stoMtphflrio  preaime)  was  142^  5^, 
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a 


i                                      12  €....«. 720  ....  39-47    38-31 

15  H 160  ....  g-22    8-59 

8  0 lU-0  ....  IS-U    15-02 

P0» 71-4  ....  39-15    3808 


i 

I' 

i 


3C<H*0,P0* 182-4    ....  10000    10000  % 

Ethylophosphoric  or  Phosphovinic  Acid 

H0,(?H«0»,PO»  =  2H0,C*H»0,P0». 

'  Lassaionb.    Ann.  Chira.  Phys,  13,  294;  also  Sckw.  29,  201;  also  N,  Tr, 

5,  1, 137. 
PsLouzB.    Ann.   Chim,   Phy$.  52,    37;   abo  •/.  Ghem,  vUd,  9,    12^; 

also  Sehw,  67*  330  and  355,  Ann,  Fharm.  6,  189. 
LiBBio.     Ann.  Fharm.  Q,  149. 

PhotpMkfflic  aeid,  A$ikerphafpkor»&Mr^,  Wnf^ha^hondwr^,  Aoide  pkHpk9^ 

vini^u*.  —  Diseoyered  by  Lassaigpe  in  1820,  more  minutelj  examiiied  by 

Pelooze  and  Liebig. 

If  For  its  formation  from  alcoholi  vid.  page  242.    It  is  also  formed  by 

t>  the  action  of  phosphoric)  acid  npon  ether;  bat  much  more  slowly  thaa 

i  with  alcohol.  (PelouM.) 

Preparation.  I  pt,  of  95  per  cent,  aleohol  is  mixed  with  1  pt  of 
ordinary  phosphoric  or  pyrophospboric  acid  of  the  thickness  of  a  strong 
syrup;  the  mixture  heated  for  some  minutes  to  60"*  or  80°;  diluted  after 
24  hours  with  8  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  neutralised  with  carbonate 

i  of  baryta  pulverized  as  finely  as  possible.     The  whole  is  then  boiled  for  a 

while  to  drive  off  the  nneombined  alcohol,— -  then  left  to  cool  down  to 
IQO  —  filtered  -^  and  the  filtrate  left  in  a  eoLd  place,  so  that  the  pbospbovi.- 
nate  of  baryta  may  crystallise  oat.    From  the  aqueous  solution  of  thie 

.  salt,  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  carefully  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and 

filtering;  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  filtering.  Either  of  these  filtrates  evaporated, 
first  over  the  open  fire,  and  then  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  leaves  the  concentrated  acid  in  the  form  of  an  oil  which 
neither  dries  up  nor  decomposes  when  left  for  a  longer  time  in  vacuo. 
(Pelonze.) 

The  concentrated  acid  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  viscid  oil,  which 
reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  has  a  biting  sour  taste.  It  deposits  a  few 
shining  crystids  of  the  acid,  which,  however,  do  not  increase  at  22^ 
When  boiled,  it  first  gives  off  ether  mixed  with  alcohol,  then  defiant  gas 
with  a  trace  of  wine-oil,  and  leaves  phosphoric  acid  mixed  with  charcoal. 
(Pelouze.)  When  distilled  with  acetate  of  potash,  it  yields  pure  acetic 
ether.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm.  18,  32*) 

The  concentrated  acid  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  may 
be  concentrated  by  boiling  up  to  a  certain  point  without  decompo- 
sition. (Pelouze.) 

The  Fhosph(mnate$,  EihylophotphaUs,  or  Phosphelhylaiei,  contain 
2  At.  metal  to  1  At.  acid,  and,  according  to  Liebig's  analysis  of  the 
baryta-salt,   their   composition  is  expressed  by  one  of  the  following 
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formnto :  MO,C*H»MO»,PO»,  or  H0,OH*MH)*,P0»,  op  C*H*MW,PH0« 
(Gerliardt),  or  2M0,OHK),P0'  (radical-theory).  They  Boatain  a  heat 
of  200^  without  decomposition;  some  of  them  dissolve,  thoogh  alowlj;  in 
water;  hat  they  dissolve  readily  in  dilate  acids.  (Peloaze.) 

Phoiphavinate  of  Fotcuh,  —  Ohtained  hy  precipitatinff  the  harjta- 
salt  with  sulphate  of  potash.  Crystallizes  yery  slowly  and  indistineilj; 
melts  in  its  water  of  cxystalUzation  when  heated^  and  is  yexy  deliqaesoeitt. 
(Pelonxe.) 

Fhosphovinate  of  Soda.  *-  Obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  and  simi- 
larly constitated. 

Pkoiphoffinate  of  Baryta, — Colourless,  very  short,  right  rhombic 
prisms,  passing  into  sixHsided  tables  by  truncation  of  the  acnte  lateral 
edges.  Tastes  agreeably  saline  and  bitter.  Effloresces  vei^  slowly  in 
the  air;  ffives  off  30'575  per  cent.  (29*15  p.  c.  aooording  to  Liebig)  of  its 
water  of  crystallintion  at  120%  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  pearly 
lustre.  At  a  dull  red  heat,  it  gives  off  water  and  carbaretted  hydroi^en, 
with  traces  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  leaves  dipyrophosphate  of  baryta 
(2BaO,PO')  mixed  with  charcoal.  If  the  dry  salt  be  mixed,  before  igni- 
tion, with  carbonate  of  potash,  it  likewise  yields  no  alcohol,  but  the  same 
volatile  products  as  when  heated  alone.  (Pelouze.)  The  salt  carefaDy 
dried  and  then  heated  till  it  chars,  gives  off  defiant  gas  and  alcohol. 
(Liebiff.)  From  the  aqueous  solution  mixed  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture with  nitric  acid,  alcohol  throws  down  nitrate  of  baryta,  while  free 
phosphovinic  acid  remains  in  solution.  The  salt  is  most  soluble  in 
water  at  40%  and  the  solution  saturated  at  that  temperature,  deposits 
crystals  of  the  12-hydrated  salt,  both  when  heated  and  when  cooled.  1  pt. 
of  the  (crystallized  1)  salt  dissolves  at  0''  in  29*4  pts.,  at  5**  in  30-3.  at 
20«  in  14-9,  at  40°  in  10-7,  at  50°  in  12-5,  at  SS""  in  11-2,  at  60**  in  12-4, 
at  80"  in  22*3,  and  at  100""  in  35*7  pts.  of  water.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether  and  is  precipitated  by  these  liquids  from  its  aqueous 
solution.  (Pelouze.) 

Dried  ai  120*.                                  Pdonze.  Liebig. 

2BaO 153*2  ....  68*56  5690)  ^..^^ 

P0» 71-4  ....  27*29  25-90) *^'* 

4  0 24-0  ....  9*18  9-17  9*28 

6H 5*0  ....  1*91  ..      2-26  1-69 

O 80  ....  3-06  5-77  3-11 


BaO,C<H*BaO>,PO» 261*6    .... 

CryttaUiged, 
2  BaO r 153*2 

10000    

....    41-451  ., 
....     19-321  .. 
....      6*49     ., 
....       1-35     .. 
....      2-17    ., 
....     29-22     .. 

100*00        ^^ 

Lkbig. 
60*88    "*•"*• 

6*58    

1-19    

2-20     

......      2y  JL9      ........ 

100*00 
'Mtmwe, 

PO» 

4C 

71*4 

24-0 

5  H 

5-0 

O 

8-0 

12  Aq 

• ••«••••••••• «•••■• 

108-0 

30-575 

....  M.. 


BaO,C<H»BaO»,PO»  +  12Aq.  ....  369*6    ....  10000 100*00 

According  to  Pelouze,  the  dry  salt  contains  2BaO,OH<0>,PO*. 

EihyhphoiphaU  ofStrontia.  —  Crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  hydmted 
crystals;  is  much  less  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold;  and  is  precipitated 
from  the  cold  solution  by  alcohol. 
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Phosphovinate  of  Lime,  —  Alcohol  is  added  by  drops,  as  in  Boullay^s 
process  (p.  174),  to  an  equal  weigbt  of  phosphoric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*50,  heated 
in  a  retort,  the  mixture  distilled,  and  the  distillate  frequently  poured  back 
till  it  becomes  rich  in  ether;  the  brownish  viscid  residue  dissolved  in 
water,  supersaturated  with  milk  of  lime,  and  filtered  from  the  phosphate 
of  lime;  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  the  filtrate  to  precipitate  the 
free  lime;  and  the  liquid  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  then  filtered  and 
evaporated.  Phosphovinate  of  lime  then  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
white  mass,  consisting  of  fine  needles  and  having  a  slightly  sharp  taste. 
When  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  it  gives  off  a  gas  having  the 
odour  of  acetic  ether,  together  with  water,  oil  of  wine,  and  a  mixture  of 
charcoal]  and  phosphate  of  lime.  It  also  leaves  this  salt  when  mixed 
with  nitric  acid  and  evaporated.  Dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  moist  but  does  not  deliquesce.  (Lassaigne.) 

Small  micaceous  needles  having  a  strong  lustre;  precipitated  on  mixing 
the  barytarsalt  with  nitrate  or  hydrochlorate  of  lime.  They  contain 
4  At.  water,  dissolve  slowly  in  pure  water,  but  readily  in  water  contain- 
ing phosphovinic  or  acetic  acid.  (Pelouze.) 

£thylophosphate  of  baryta  forms  with  FrolotMoride  of  tin^  and  with 
Leadf  Mercury^  and  Silver-tctUs,  precipitates  which  are  soluble  in  dilute 
acids;  but  it  forms  no  precipitate  with  protochloride  or  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  chloride  of  nickel,  chloride  of  copper,  terchloride  of  gold,  or  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum.  (Pelouze.) 

The  dilute  acid  dissolves  ^ine  and  Iron  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
forming  a  zinc  or  iron  salt.  (Pelouze.) 

Phosphovinate  of  Lead.  —  Precipitated  in  the  anhydrous  state  by 
adding  phosphovinate  of  baryta  to  a  lead-salt.  It  is  the  least  soluble 
of  all  the  phosphovinates. 


2  PbO 

....    224'0 

....    67-391 
....    2l-48f  — 

•M.                    /      ^M             .... 

....        1*5U     ,.., 

....           X  4  a        ...a 

Peloue. 

PO»  

4  C  

....       71-4 
....      24'0 

....    86*28 
....      7-68 

5  H 

5-0 

....      1*81 

O  

80 

....      4*23 

PbO,C*H*PbO».PO»   .... 

....     332-4 

....  100-00    .... 

....  10000 

Phosphovinate  of  SUver,  —  The  baryta-salt  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
silver  throws  down  hvdrated  crystals,  which  resemble  the  lime-salt  in 
appearance  and  in  their  slight  solubility.  (Pelouze.) 

The  concentrated  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol tLnd  Ether; 
it  coagulates  white  of  egg.  (Pelouze.) 


H  Bieihylophosphoric  Acid.   H0,2C«H<0,P0*. 

VooSLi.     Vid.  Memoir  cited  on  page  398. 

This  acid  is  formed,  together  with  the  preceding,  when  absolute 
alcohol  or  ether,  in  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state,  is  brought  in  contact  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  The  absorption  of  the  vapour  affords  the 
best  mode  of  preparation,  because  when  anhydrous  phosphoric  is  intro- 
duced into  liquid  alcohol  or  ether,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  forms  into  lumps,  which  are  very  slowly  acted  upon. 

TOL.  VIII.  2  D 
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Prfparation,    Anliydrons  phosphoric  acid  is  placed  over  anhydrous 

ether  or  alcohol  (the  latter  yields  the  best  product),  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  bell-jar  to  keep  oat  the  moisture  of  the  air.  —  The  acid  then 
absorbs  the  vapoor,  and  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight  deliquesces  to  a  syrnp. 
[In  one  experiment  the  acid  absorbed  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
ether- vapour.]  This  syrup  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  the  inso- 
luble phosphate  of  lead,  &c.,  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  over  a  water- bath  or  a  sand-bath.  A  sparingly  soluble  lead- 
salt  (phosphovinate)  then  separates  out  in  pearly  crystals.  On  further 
concentration,  the  solution  yields  groups  of  crystals  like  thein«  These 
crystals  consist  of  the  biethylophosphate  of  lead;  they  may  be  purified  by 
redissolving  them  at  a  very  gentle  heat  and  recrystallizing.  —  From  the 
solution  of  this  lead-salt  the  lead  may  be  precipi^ted  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo  yields  the  hydrated  acid 
in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  which  does  not  crystallise  and  appears  to  be 
partially  decomposed. 

The  syrupy  acid  when  heated  gives  off  pungent  acid  vapours,  and 
afterwar(U  phosphoric  ether,  recognizable  by  its  odour.  The  decompo- 
sition terminates  with  a  violent  frothing  of  the  whole  mass,  and  phosphoric 
acid  remains  behind. 

The  Biethylophosphate^  have  the  composition:  M0,2C^HK),P0',  They 
appear  to  be  all  soluble  in  water. 

BarytOrMlt,  —  Formed  by  saturating  the  aqueous  acid  with  carbonate 
of  baryta.  — Dissolves  readily  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  needles  and  lamina). 

Lime-aalt.  Obtained  by  adding  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  lime  to 
phosphoric  acid  which  has  been  left  to  deliquesce  over  alcohol  or  ether, 
or  to  the  aqueous  acid  prepared  by  decomposmg  the  lead-salt  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  —  or  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

Very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  sparingly  in 
absolute  alcohol.  Crystallizes  on  cooling  from  a  warm,  concentrated, 
aqueous  solution,  or  from  an  aqueous  solution  gradually  evaporated,  —  in 
silky  groups  of  crystals  like  tne  lead-salt.  From  the  solution  in  dilute 
alcohol  it  crystallizes  in  needles.  When  strongly  heated,  it  does  not  give 
off  water  or  fuse,  but  decomposes  with  evolution  of  phosphoric  ethery 
turning  slightly  black  at  the  same  time. 

Vogeli. 

CaO 

PO» 

8  C  

10  H 

2  O  

C40,2C<H«O.PO» 173-4     ....  10000    100-51 

Magnesia-salt.  —  Formed  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia.     Very  soluble  in  water;  crystallizes  with  difficulty. 

NicheUsalL  —  Obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  Solidifies  from  a  warm 
concentrated  solution,  in  laminsa  united  in  groups  and  containing  water 
of  crystallization.    Very  soluble. 

Lead-salt,  -»  The  preparation  of  this  salt  has  been  already  described. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  still  more  in  warm  water;  readily  also 


28-0 

16-39    16-23 

n-4 

4106     .... 

....    41*55 

480 

27-60    .... 

....     27-52 

100 

5-75     .... 

....       601 

16-0 

9-20     .... 

....      9-20 
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in  dilate  alcobol,  very  slowlj  in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  yerj  easily  in 
warm  alcohol  of  40®.  The  aoueons  eolation  slowlj  evaporated  at  a  gentle 
heat  yields  the  salt  in  beautiful  needles,  often  of  measurable  size.  From 
a  warm  concentrated  solution  it  solidifies  on  cooling  in  groups  resembling 
thein;  from  a  solution  in  warm  absolute  alcohol,  it  separates  on  cooling  in 
crystalline  masses  having  a  silky  lustre.  Absolute  alcohol  ajOTords  thereadiest 
method  of  purifying  the  salt,  separating  it  at  once  from  insoluble  lead* 
salt  and  free  acid,  without  the  trouble  of  repeated  crystallization.  —  The 
salt  fuses  at  180**,  and  solidifies  again  at  175^  in  a  stellate  crystalline 
mass,  which  redissolves  almost  completely  in  water.  When  heated  above 
its  melting  pointy  it  decomposes,  giving  off  white  vapOQiB  of  phosphoric 
ether. 

VSgeli. 

PbO. . . ...„  112-0  ....  43-44 43-41 

PO« 71-4  ....  27-77  27-53 

8C 480  ....  18-66  18-36 

10  H 100  ....  3-90 3-98 

2  0 160  ....  6-23 6-72 

PbO,2C*H'0,PO*   . 257-4    ....  10000 100-00 

Copper^ioU,  —  Obtained  by  deoompoting  the  leadnsalt  with  sulphate 
of  copper.  Very  soluble  in  water;  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  ciystal- 
line  state.  (Ydgeli.)  % 


Sulphide  of  Ethylene  and  Hydrogen  P   G«H<S«sC«H^,2HS. 

L6WI0  &  Weidhamx.    Poffg.  49,  132;  also  /.  pr,  Chem,  19,  434. 

A  mixture  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potas- 
num  and  Dutch  liquid  set  aside  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  deposits  a  large 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  colourless  liquid  decanted  there- 
from yields  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  ethylene  and  hydrogen^ 
contaminated,  however,  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
which  may  be  removed  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead: 

C<H*CP  +  2(KS,HS)  -  C*H«S<  +  2KCI. 

The  liquid  has  an  offensive  odour,  like  that  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
When  diluted  with  water  (whereupou  it  becomes  turbid  after  a  while)  it 
forms  a  sulphur-yellow  precipitate  with  lead  salts  (chaugiug  to  white 
after  a  while),  green  with  ferric  salts,  blue  with  cupric  salts,  white  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  yellow  with  nitrate  of  silver,  terchloride  of  gold, 
and  bichloride  of  platinum* 


2  Pb...... 

4  C  .M... 
4  H 

The 

1.. ...............       avO 

».....«...M.....               ^4 

....     69-33 
....      800 
....       1-34 
....     21-33 

UMg  &  Weidmami. 
. ..        68-05 

1'71 

4  S  
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Sulphite  of  Sulphethyl  P  or  Hyposulphite  of  Ethylene  ? 

C*H*S»0«=C*H»S,SO»l  or  C*H*S'0'=:C*H*,S*OM 

Lowio  &  Weidmann.     Pogg,  49,  324. 
H.  Kopp.    Ann,  Pharm.  35,  343. 

When  dilate  nitric  aoid  is  digested  with  excess  of  mereaptan,  the 
mixture  assumes  a  red  colour,  and  after  a  while  deposits  an  oil.  Tbe 
mixture  is  digested  for  some  time  with  occasional  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
till  the  mercaptan  is  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  decomposed  —  but  not 
too  long,  because  in  that  case  nothing  but  ethyl osulphurous  acid  would  be 
produc-ed; — the  hot  liquid  is  then  immediately  diluted  with  a  large  auantiij 
of  water  to  prevent  further  decomposition;  the  oil  separated  from  the 
watery  liquid;  kept  for  some  time  between  60®  and  70^  to  rolatilize  the 
excess  of  mercaptan;  then  distilled  with  water,  and  dried  by  means  of 
chloride  of  calcium.  (Lowig  &  Weidniann).  —  The  oil,  together  with  the 
nitric  acid  liquid,  must  be  thrown  upon  a  wet  filter  which  will  not  let  the 
oil  pass  through;  then  well  washed  with  water,  and  dried  over  chloride 
of  calcium,  which  likewise  remoyes  the  yellowish  colour  after  acting  for 
some  time.  (H.  Kopp.) 

Transparent  and  colourless  oil,  hearier  than  water  (of  sp.  gr.  1*24, 
Kopp);  boils  between  130°  and  140^,  and  may  be  distilled  with  water 
without  alteration,  but  when  distilled  alone,  appears  to  be  partially 
decomposed.  Has  a  very  offensiye  and  persistent  smell,  resembling  that 
of  onions.  (Lowig  6c  Weidmann.) 

liowigft 
Calculation  a.  CalcalationA.  Weidmaiin.  H.Kopp* 

■  4  C 24  ....  3M7  4  C 24  ....  31-58    ....    31-15    ....    31-12 

5  H    5  ....     6-49  4  H    4  ....     5-26    ....       649    ....      6-46 

2S 32  ....  41-56  2S 32  ....  42-11     ....     4152    ....    4656 

2  0    16  ....  20-78  2  0 16  ....  21-05    ....     20-84     ....     15-86 

CH^S^oa  ....  77  ....10000  C*H<S»0»   ....  76  ....10000    ....  100-00    ....  100-00 

L5wig  and  Weidmann  give  the  preference  to  calculation  a;  but  the 
hydrogen  comes  too  close  to  the  quantity  determined  by  analysis.  The 
large  quantity  of  sulphur  found  by  Kopp  (a  sample  which  still  retained 
a  yellowish  tint,  yielded  as  much  as  47*84  p.  c.)  renders  the  composition 
of  this  body  still  more  doubtful. 

The  oil,  when  distilled  alone,  decomposes  for  the  most  part,  leaving  a 
porous,  carbonaceous  residue,  and  yielding  a  very  pungent  distillate,  whose 
boiling  point  is  about  55°  but  continually  rises.  Burns  with  a  blue  flame. 
Is  blackened  by  warm  oil  of  ritriol.  (Kopp.) —  When  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  it  takes  up  4  At.  oxygen  and  is  wholly  converted  in  ethylosulpbu- 
rous  acid,C*H»S«0«  [C*H«S«0«].— Digested  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  resolved 
into  bisulphide  of  ethyl  which  separates,  alcohol  which  may  be  distilled 
off,  and  bisulphethylosulphate  of  potash  which,  after  the  excess  of  potash 
has  been  removed  by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  may  be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol; 
7C*H»SW+2HO=2C*HW+3C*H»S»+2CWS*0«.  (Lowig  &  Weid- 
mann.) 
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Sulphite  of  Ethyl.    C*H»0,SO«. 

Edelmen  &  Bouquet   (1845).    IT.  Ann.  Cfhim.  Phps.  17,  66  j   also 
J.  pr.  Chem,  38,  223;  abstr.  Gompt.  rend.  20,  1592;  22,  370. 

SulpkurouB  etheTt  Vinie  or  Eihylie  Sulphite;  aehwe/Uffsaurer  Aether,  eehwefiigm 
iouree  Aethyhxyd,  SchwefUginneeter,  Sulfite  d*oxyde  d'Ethyle. 

Absolute  alcohol  is  added  to  chloride  of  sulphur  as  long  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  evolved  and  sulphur  precipitated — an  action  which  is 
attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat  —  and  the  liquid  distilled.  At 
first  alcohol  passes  over  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid;  the  heat  then  increases,  the  sulphur  melts  together  into  a 
mass,  the  residual  liquid  becomes  transparent  and  acquires  a  red  colour, 
and  between  150"^  and  1 70°,  the  sulphurous  other  passes  over,  while  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphur  remains  behind.  The  distillate  is  then 
twice  submitted  to  fractional  distillation,  till  it  exhibits  a  constant  bojling- 
point  of  1 60°. 

Transparent  and  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*085  at  16^  Boils  at 
160°.  Vapour-density  4*78.  Has  an  ethereal  odour  something  like  that 
of  peppermint;  tastes  cooling  at  first,  then  burning,  and  leaves  a  sulphu- 
reous f^ter-taste. 


4  C 

5  H- 

..    24 
..      6 
..     16 
..    24 

....    34-78 
....       7-25 
....    23-19 
....    34-78 

Ebdm.  8c  B. 

....     34-46 
....       7-62 
....     2308 
....     34-84 

C-vapoar 

H-gaa  

S- vapour 

O-gas 

Vol.      Density. 

4  ....     1-6640 

5  ....     0'SIC5 

^     »•• • 

S 

3  O 

i  ....  11093 
1*  ....     1-6639 

C<H»0,SO» 

..    69 

....  10000 

....  100-00 

Etber-vapour 

1    ....    4-7837 

The  vapour  is  therefore  monatomic,  like  that  of  vinic  ether. 

The  vapour  does  not  take  fire,  unless  it  be  previously  heated;  it  then 
burns  with  a  bluish  fiame  and  a  strong  odour  of  sulphurous  acid.  —  When 
kept  in  imperfectly  closed  vessels,  it  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the 
moist  air  which  enters,  and  evolves  sulphurous  acid.  When  precipitated 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water,  it  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  water, 
but  very  slowly  and  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Tlie  .solution  of 
sulphurous  ether  in  alcoholic  potash  likewise  emits  a  strong  odour  of 
sulphurous  acid  when  diluted  with  water  and  mixed  with  hydrochlorio 
acid.—  Chlorine  gas  acts  violently  upon  it,  even  in  diffused  daylight;  but 
the  aid  of  sunshine  is  required  to  complete  the  decomposition  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  sesquichloride  of  carbon  (C^CP),  chlorosulphuric  acid 
(SC10»),  and  chloraldehyde  (C*C1*0»). 

2C<H»S0«  +  22C1  =  C<C1«  +  2SC10«  +  C<C1<0»  +  lOHCI. 

Chlorine  therefore  acts  on  sulphurous  ether  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
would  on  oxide  of  ethyl  and  sulphurous  acid  separately,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  favour  the  idea  that  these  two  compounds  actually  pre-exist  in 
the  compound  ether. — Sulphurous  ether  exposed  to  sunshine  in  bottles 
filled  with  chlorine  forms  broad  laminss  of  C^Cl^  which  dii^solye  as  tho 
remaining  liquid  becomes  heated,  and  separate  out  again  as  it  cools. 
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When  the  aetion  is  oyer,  there  is  found  beneath  the  laminn  a  transparent 
and  colourless  liquid,  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  has  a  suffocating 
acid  odour,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  SCIO'  and  CH)1H3^  in  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  CH^l*  is  dissolved.     It  begins  to  boil  below  100^,  first 
yielding  a  colourless  fuming  distillate  and  a  sublimate  of  CK)1*,  then 
blackening,  while  the  boiling  point  rises  to  160°....  170%  and  jieldinur  a 
coloured  distillate.     Dry  air  passed  through  the  liquid  takes  up   the 
yapour  of  the   chlorosulphuric  acid,   so  that,   if  subsequently   passed 
through  water,  it  gives  up  hydroehlorio  and  sulphuric  acid  to  that  liquid. 
The  acid  liquid  sinks  in  water,  partially  dissolving  therein  with  great 
evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of  gas  bubbles  which  are  reabsorbed. 
The  substance  which  dissolves  is  chlorosulphuric  acid;    the  oil   which 
remains  undissolved  in  oold  water  is  chloraidehyde  mixed  with  OCl*;  it 
disappears  in  hot  water  by  conversion  into  ohloraoetic  acid,  the  com- 
pound C*C1^  separating  out.   The  acid  liauid  immersed  in  dry  ammoniacal 
gas  changes  to  a  solid  mass,  which  partly  dissolves  in  water  in  the  form 
of  sal-ammoniac,    sulphate  of  ammonia,   and    sulphamide   (II,    455). 
From  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  the  acid  liquid  throws   down 
OOl*  and  chloracetamide  (C^NHKIIPO*)  with  a  hissing  noise. 

Sulphurous  ether  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ether  and  alcohol. 
(Ebelmen  &  Bouquet;  comp.  Hare,  FhU.  Mag,  J,  42,  471.) 


Ethylosulphurous  Acid.   C*H«S»0«=C*HH)»2S0». 

LowiG  &  Wbidmann.    Togg.  47, 153;  49,  329. 
Hermann  Kopp.    Ann.  Fharm,  35,  346. 

WwMclmefiige  Sdure,  Suf/UthyUchwtfeltdMre  (Lowig  &  Weidmann).  Hgpo* 
sulpethylic  add,  Biaulphethylic  acid,  (Muspratt),  Acide  tthylique  sulfuri  (Grerhardt). 
Discovered  by  LUwig  &  Weidmann  in  1839.— Produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  add  in 
excess  upon  mercaptan.  Also  by  the  aetion  of  nitric  acid  on  sulphocyanide  and  bisnl- 
phide  of  ethyl.  (Mospratt.) 

Preparation,  h.  From  Mercaptan.  A  small  quantity  of  mercaptan 
is  added  to  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  which,  together  with  the  mer« 
captan  floating  upon  its  surface,  is  slowly  converted  into  a  red  liquid  and 
then  gives  off  nitrous  fumes  with  ^reat  evolution  of  heat;  small  quantities 
of  mercaptan  are  continually  added  as  often  as  the  action  slackens,  hot 
the  mercaptan  must  not  be  added  in  excess.  The  resulting  liquid  con- 
tains, besides  ethylosulphurous  acid,  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  nitric  acid  is  more  concentrated;  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  ethylosulphurous  acid  is  therefore  obtained  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
aided  by  heat.  —  The  liquid  is  evaporated  over  the  water^bath  to  a 
syrup  to  drive  off  the  remaining  nitric  acid;  the  sjrrupy  residue  dissolved 
in  water;  the  solution  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta;  filtered  to 
separate  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  lastly  evaporated  and  cooled,  where- 
upon the  ethylosulphite  of  baryta  separates  out  in  crystals.  These 
crystals  are  dissolved  in  water;  the  baryta  precipitated  by  a  slight 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid;  the  filtrate  digested  with  carbonate  of  lead, 
till  a  portion  of  the  lead  is  dissolved;  the  lead  precipitated  from  the 
filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  liquid  again  filterefl ;  and  the 
acid  concentrated  by  evaporation.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 
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IT  S.  From  Stdphoeyanide  of  EtkyL  a.  When  sulphocjunide  of 
ethjl  is  distilled  witb  an  eqnal  weight  of  moderate] j  strong  nitric  acid, 
a  violent  action  takes  place,  nitrous  acid,  nitric  oxide,  and  carbonic 
acid  are  evolved,  and  salphuric  acid  ie  formed  in  greater  quantity  as  the 
nitric  acid  is  stronger.  If  the  distillate  be  poured  back  again  and  the 
contents  of  the  retort  finallj  evaporated  in  the  water-bath  till  the  nitric 
acid  is  eompletelj  expelled,  ethylosulphnrous  acid  remains  in  the  form  of 
an  oily  liquid,  resembling  oil  of  vitriol  and  having  an  alliaceous  odour. 
To  purify  this  product,  it  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the 
baryta-salt  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  filtrate  saturated  with  car- 
bonate of  lead,  the  liquid  again  filtered,  and  the  lead  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen;  on  evaporating  tlie  filtrate,  the  acid  is  obtained 
in  the  pure  state.  (Muspratt,  Chem.  Sac,  Qu.  J.  1.  47.)  — p.  The  acid  is 
also  obtained  by  acting  on  sulphocyanide  of  ethyl  with  a  mixture  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid: 

C*H»,C»NS»  +  3(K0,C10»)  +  7HC1 «  C<H«0«,2SO«  +  2C0»  +  N0»  +  3KC1  +  6H0  +  7C1. 

Snlphocyanide  Etbylosalphuroas 

of  ethyl.  acid. 

A  violent  action  takes  place,  sometimes  sufficient  to  inflame  the  volatile  pro- 
ducts. On  evaporating  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  treating  the  residue 
with  absolute  alcohol  to  remove  chloride  of  potassium  and  any  sulphate 
of  potash  that  may  have  been  formed,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  alco- 
holic solution,  an  oily  acid  is  left  whose  baryta-salt  was  found  by  Mus- 
pratt  to  agree  in  composition  with  that  of  ethylosulphnrous  acid.  {Chem, 
Soc,  Qu,  J.  1,  50.)  —  3.  From  Bisulphide  of  Ethyl.  When  equal  parts 
of  bisulphide  of  ethyl  and  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  are  gently  heated 
in  a  retort,  a  very  violent  action  is  produced;  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid 
and  nitrous  acid  are  given  off;  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  in  quantity 
depending  on  the  strength  of  the  nitric  acid  used;  and  a  liquid  is  obtained 
which,  when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  yields  an  oily  acid,  having 
an  alliaceous  odour,  and  identical  with  that  which  is  obtained  by  the 
preceding  method;  it  may  be  purified  in  a  similar  manner.  (Muspratt, 

Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J,  1,  51;  3,  20.)  —  From  bis  first  experiments  on  the  acid  pre- 

Sared  in  this  manner,  Maspratt  concladed  that  it  was  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he  called 
tiaalphethyile  add,  containing  1  At.  oxygen  less  than  the  acid  obtained  from  sulpho- 
cyanide of  ethyl ;  but  subsequent  researches  convinced  him  of  the  identity  of  the  two. 
{Compare  VII,  298.)  % 

Properties,  The  acid  is  a  heavy  oil  (of  sp.  gr.  1*30,  according  to 
Kopp),  in  which,  especially  in  the  cold,  transparent  and  colourless  crys- 
tals form  after  a  while.  It  is  inodgrous,  and  tastes  strongly  acid,  leaving  a 
very  unpleasant  after-taste,  which  recalls  the  odour  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen.  (Lbwig  &  Weidmann.) —  ^  According  to  Muspratt,  the  acid 
(obtained  from  bisulphide  of  ethyl),  when  left  in  a  cold  place  over  sul- 
phuric acid  in  vacuo,  yields  colourless  needles,  extremely  deliouescent 
and  having  a  faint  odour  of  garlic.  Its  taste  is  very  dipagreeaole  and 
acrid.  % 


4C. 
6H 
2S. 
60 


Kopp. 

24 

•••• 

21-82     .... 

....     22-26 

6 

•  •■■ 

5-45     .... 

....      6-14 

32 

•  ••• 

2909     .... 

■  ■  •■ 

48 

■  ■•• 

43-64     .... 

•  ••« 

C4HK)>^$0>.. no    ....  100-00 
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Lowig  ft  Weidmann,  as  well  as  Kopp,  regard  tbe  bypotbeUeaUj  an- 
hydrous acid  as  C^H'^S'O*  =  C^H'SO^SO',  and  consequently  the  acid  dried 
per  se  as  C^H*SK)^  But  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  correctly  observe  that  this 
acid  is  in  the  ethyl-series,  the  analogue  of  Kolbe's  methylosalpburoiifl 
(or  sulphosomethylic  acid,  VII,  205)  in  the  methyl-series,  ana  conae- 
quently  must  be  regarded,  when  dried  per  m,  as  C^H^'O*,  and,  aooording 
to  these  chemists,  as  C^H',2S0'9  or,  according  to  tbe  present  work, 
as  G*HK)*,2S0'.  The  analyses  made  by  Lowig  and  Weidmann,  as  well 
as  those  by  Kopp,  are  in  accordance  with  this  view.  The  behaviour  of 
the  salts,  when  ignited,  also  fiivours  the  supposition  that  they  contain 
sulphurous  acid  and  not  sulphuric. 

%  DecomposUums.  The  acid  sustuns  a  very  high  temperature  withont 
decomposing;  but  at  a  certain  pointy  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  given 
off,  and  afterwards  sulphurous  acid.  When  it  is  fused  with  potash  and 
the  residue  treated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  large  quantities 
of  sulphurous  acid  are  evolved.  (Muspratt.)  % 

Combinations.  The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  abeoibs 
moisture  from  the  air.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 

The  E(hylo$ulphite%  require  a  strong  heat  to  decompose  them;  ther 
then  blacken,  give  off  sulphurous  ucid  and  sulphureous  vapours,  which 
have  a  repulsive  odour  and  bum  with  a  violet  flame.  (Lowig  &  Weid- 
mann.) They  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  taste  like  the  acid.  (Maa« 
pratt.) 

BthylostUphite  of  Ammonia,  — >  The  acid,  when  saturated  witb  am* 
roonia,  yields  white  flocks,  insoluble  in  water  and  perfectly  combustible; 
the  filtrate,  when  evaporated,  gives  off  ammonia  and  yields  deliquescent 
tables  of  the  acid  mti,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohoL  (Lowig  &  Weid- 
mann.) 

Etkyloeulphiie  of  Potash,  —  The  acid  neutralized  while  hot  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  yields  white  opaque  laminae  on  cooling.  (Another 
mode  of  preparation  is  to  precipitate  the  baryta-salt  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  filter:  Kopp.)  The  crystals,  heated 
to  120°  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  give  off  6*75  p.  c.  of  water;  the  residue 
fuses  at  120%  giving  off  more  water,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass 
on  cooling.  The  salt,  heated  above  its  boiling  point,  turns  brown,  swells 
up,  gives  off  stinking  vapours,  and  leaves  a  residue  consisting  of  sulphate 
of  potash  and  sulphide  of  potassium.  Tbe  salt  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  air;  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  alcohol,  and  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  from 
which  it  separates  in  nacreous  laminao.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 

L.  &  W.  Kopp. 

at  120^  at  100*. 

KO . .  47-2  ....  81'85  ........    31-31     ..    31-25 

4C    24-0  ....  16-20  .......     16-54    16-24 

5  H   5-0  ....  3-37  ........      4-01    ^......      4-00 

2S 32-0  ....  21-59 

5  O 400  ....  26-99 

C*H»KO»,2S03 148-2    ....  100-00 

L6wig  A  Weidmann  found  in  the  fused  salt  33*42  per  cent,  of  KO; 
31-31  p.  c.  in  the  salt  dried  at  120"";  and  30*41  p.  a  in  the  erystaUiaed 
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salt;  and  since  the  eryBtallized  salt  giyes  off  6*75  p.  e.  of  water  at  120^, 
and  an  additional  qaantity  when  fused,  the  crystaUiscd  salt  is,  according 
to  them,  KO,C*H»SO,SO«;  after  drying  at  120^  it  contains  1  Aq.  and  in 
the  crystallized  state  2  Aq.  It  remains  to  he  determined  whether  the 
loss  of  water  at  the  meltm^-heat  amounts  to  1  At.  and  whether  this 
water  is  not,  even  at  that  temperature,  mixed  with  products  of  decom- 
position. 

EUiylomlphUe  of  Soda.  —  May  be  obtained  by  the  same  two  pro- 
cesses. The  crystals  contain  water,  and  cannot  be  melted  without 
decomposition.  They  deliquesce  slowly  in  the  air,  dissolve  slowly  in 
cold  alcohol,  and  crystallise  from  the  solution  in  hot  alcohol.  (Lowig  & 
Weidmann.) 


NaO. 

4  C  ..... 

5  H 

2  S  

5  O  .... 


Jhied  at  100^ 


Kopp. 

31*2 

••••     ^o  b"     ••• 

2316 

240 

...•        Xo'ld       ••• 

17-60 

50 

•M«       3*7o     ... 

.....       «j'"i 

320 

••••     *4*&x     ... 

26-61 

40*0 

....     30-26     ... 

28-72 

C*H»NaO»,2SO« 132-2     ....  lOO'OO    100*00 

EtkylotulphiU  of  Baryta.  —  This  salt  with  1  At.  water  forms  tran- 
sparent, colourless,  oblique  rhombic  tables,  having  the  disagreeable  taste 
of  the  acid.  They  give  up  their  water,  amounting  to  5*19  per  cent.  (5*4 
according  to  Kopp)  below  100^;  according  to  Muspratt,  they  give  off 
5*02  at  100^.  The  residue  begins  to  blacken  at  a  very  strong  heat,  then 
gives  off  sulphureous,  empyreumatic  products,  which  have  an  offensive 
odour  and  bum  with  a  violet  flame,  —  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  pyro- 
phoric  residue.  After  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash,  the  salt  gives  off 
sulphurous  acid,  while  sulphate  of  baryta  remains  undissolved.  —  The 
salt  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  hydrated  alco- 
hol, but  not  in  absolute  alcohol,  which  indeed,  when  added  to  the  solution 
in  hydrated  alcohol,  precipitates  the  salt  after  a  while  in  white  crystalline 
flocks.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 

^Ji^,  &  W.  Maspratt. 

at  120*.  (tf)atlOO°.       (A)ntl00^ 


BaO 

4  C  .... 

5  H .... 
2  S  .... 
5  0 
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•■•• 
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•  ••» 
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43-26 

43-30 
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•  ••• 

13-51 

•  ••• 

14-40 

•  ••• 

14-24 

■  ••• 

13-76 

1316 

13-53 

50 

■  ••■ 

2-82 

•  ••• 

3-09 

•  ••• 

3-12 

«••• 

3-21 

305 

300 

820 

■  ■•« 

18-02 

•  ••■ 

19-51 

•  ••■ 

19-19 

•  •■• 

17-99 

1756 

17-75 

400 

•  ••• 

22-52 

•  ■•• 

18*26 

•  ••■ 

19-79 

•  ••■ 

22-35 

22-97 

22-42 

C<H»BaOS,2SO«  ....177-6  ....100-00  ....10000  ....10000  ....10000  10000  ...lOOOO 

The  tiro  analyses  by  Muspratt,  marked  (a),  were  made  with  a  salt  of  the  acid 
prepared  from  sulphocyanide  of  ethyl;  {b)  from  the  bisulphide. 

FiliylosvJphite  of  Lime,  — The  aqueous  acid  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  lime  yields  on  cooling,  transparent  and  colourless  crystals,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  baryta-salt,  but  dissolve  readily,  not  only  in  water 
bat  likewise  in  alcohol,  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 

DrUd  at  lOD^  Kopp. 

CaO 28  ....  21-71     22-65 

4  C    24  ....  18-60    17-94 

5H 5  ....  3-87     4-08 

2  S 32  ....  24-81     24-22 

5  0 40  ....  31-01     31-11 

C«H*C»0«,2S0»    ...M 129    ....  10000    ^....  10000 
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Ethjfloiulphtte  ofMagnetut,  —  CrysUillifes  on  cooling  in  prinnfl  wbi«li 
give  off  their  vrater  of  orystallization  when  heated  and  diseoire  readily  ia 
water  and  aloohol.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 

EthyhmlphUe  of  Manganese.  —  The  hot  satoiated  solation  of  caibo* 
nate  of  manganese  in  the  aqueous  acid^  yields  the  salt  in  colourleos 
needles  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (L5wig  &  Weidmann.) 

EthyhmdphiU  of  Zine.  —  Obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  Indistinct 
crystals  united  in  dendritic  masses;  they  effloresce  iu  dry  air,  but  absorb 
water  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  crystallized  salt  fuses  when  heated, 
and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  At  120°  it  gives  off 
8*72  p.  c.  (2  At),  and  in  all  22*96  p.  c.  (5  At.)  io  all  at  180''  of  water.  But 
the  salt  dried  at  180°  still  retains  3  At.  water;  for  analysis  shows  it 
to  contain  only  24*85  p.  c.  ZnO;  15*48  C.  and  5*08  H.  —  The  salt  dis- 
solves readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Lowig  4  Weidmann.) 

Eihylosulphite  of  Lead.  —  The  aqueous  acid  saturated  at  a  boiling 
heat  with  carbonate  of  lead  yields  on  cooling,  ]amin»  and  tables  which 
gives  off  2-2  p.  c.  (i  At.)  water  at  120^  (4  p.  c.  =  1  At.  at  100%  accord- 
ing to  Muspratt) ;  fuse  with  intumescence  at  a  stronger  heat;  and  leave  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphite  of  lead  in  the  residue.  (Lowig  & 
Weidmann.)  —  Soluble  in  alcohol  both  absolute  and  hydrated.  (Mnspratt) 

DH«d  0/1 20^  L9w.  &W.  Kopp.  Mospratt. 

PbO 112    ....  52*58  51-45    52-55    ........    52-76 

4C 24     ....  11*27  11-98    11*22 

6H 5    ....  2-35  2-64 2-52 

2S 32    ....  1502  15*83     15*69 

5  0 40    ....  18*78  18-10    18*02 

C*H»PbO«,2SO»....    213    ....  100-00    100-00    100-00 

Ferrous  EtkyloiulphUe,  —  Iron  dissolves  in  the  boiling  concentrated 
acid,  which  then,  on  cooling,  deposits  colourless  prisms  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 

Ethylosulphiie  of  Copper.  —  Obtained  by  saturating  the  aqueous  acid 
with  carbonate  of  copper.  Light  blue,  transparent  crystals,  which  have 
exactly  the  same  form  as  the  baryta-salt,  give  off  10*36  p.  c.  (2  At.) 
water  at  120%  and  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Lowig  & 
Weidmann.)  The  crystals  heated  m  a  tube,  intnmesoe,  turn  black  and 
give  off  vapours  having  a  very  disagreeable  odour.  (Mnspratt.) 

a.  Dried  at  120''.  L.  &  W.  b.  CrywtaUixed.      L.  &  W. 

CuO 40  ....  23-81  ....  23-28 

4  C 24  ....  14*29  ....  15-00  a 168  ....  90*32  ....  89-64 

8H 8....    4-76....    6-67  2  Aq.     18....     9*68  ....  1036 

2  S 32  ....  1905  ....  19-82 

8  O 64  ....  38*09  ....  86-23 

C*H*CuO»,2SO«  +  3Aq,   168  ....lOO'OO  ....10000        +2Aq.  186  ....10000  ....10000 

CrystaUixed,  Muspratt. 

a.  p. 


CiiO..^....... 40  ....  21-50    ....M«    21 

4C 24  ....     12-90    1311     ....     14*48 

10  H 10  ....      5*37    4-84    ....      510 

2S  32  ....  17*20 

10  O 80  ....  4303 


C<H*CuO>,2SO'-l'5Aq 186    ....  100*00 
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Muipratt'a  analyflis  a  was  made  with  a  ult  prepared  from  add  obtained  from 
Bnlphocyanide  of  ethyl;  /3,  from  the  bisulphide  of  ethyl.  To  the  latter  Muspratt 
originally  assigned  the  formula  CuO,C*H'S2C]f^  +  4Aq.y  which  requires  14-20  p.  c.  carbon 
and  5*33  H.  (compare  page  407). 

JEkkylomlphite  of  Silver,  —  The  solution  of  carbonate  of  silver  in  the 
hot  aq aeons  aoid  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  colourless  mass  consisting  of 
crystalline  lamince.  The  crystals  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  fuse  with  evolu- 
tion of  [adhering?]  water,  and  form  a  colourless  liquid,  which,  at  a  higher 
temperature,  decomposes  and  becomes  coloured.  They  dissolve  in  water 
and  alcohol  (L5wig  ii  Weidmann.) 

CryttaUuied.  L.  &  W. 

AgO 116  ....  63-46 -     51-51 

4C 24  ....  1106  11-32 

5  H 5  ....  2-30  2-71 

2  8 32  ....  14-75 

5  O 40  ....  18-43 

C<H»AgO»,2SO» 217     ....  100-00 

Ethylosulphurous  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 


Bisnlphethylostdplinric  Acid. 

Lowio  &  Wbidmakn  (1840.)    Fogg,  49,  326. 

Scarcely  known  otherwise  than  in  combination  with  potash. 

Aqueous  sulphite  of  snlphethyl  (p.  404)  is  digested  with  potash-ley;  the 
bisulphide  of  ethyl  and  alcohol  formed  at  the  same  time  are  distilled  off; 
the  excess  of  potash  in  the  residual  liquid  saturated  with  carbonic  acid; 
the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  potash- 
salt  extracted  therefrom  by  alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  alcohol  over 
the  water-bath,  there  remains  a  yellowish  syrup  with  traces  of  crystals; 
and  after  stronger  concentration,  which  is  attended  with  escape  of  water, 
the  liquid  on  cooling  yields  delicate  laminas  and  needles.  The  salt 
dried  at  140''  is  white  and  becomes  carbonized  at  a  stronger  heat,  with 
evolution  of  stinking  sulphuretted  products.  The  salt  deliquesces  in 
the  air. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potash-salt  forms  a  black  precipitate  with 
mercnrous  nitrate,  and  white  with  corrosive  sublimate.  On  lead,  copper 
and  silver  salts,  it  exerts  no  action. 


2  KG 

4  C 

Dried  at  100**. 

94'4 

240 

....       OQ-Ov      . 

....              af-oZ         . 
....            ^*4d         ■ 

....     26-19    . 
....     22-91     . 

L6wig  &  W. 

....MI      tJo-4S 

10-82 

6  H 

6-0 

2-53 

4  S 

64-0 

•••••»•       wO    a  A 

7  O 

.,...    560 

.......    23-05 

244-4 

....  100-00     . 

100-00 

The  improbability  of  the  formula  deduced  from  this  analysis  renders 
further  investigation  desirable. 
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Sulphate  Of  Carbyl.   C*H*,4S0«, 

Begnault.    Ann.  Cfhim.  Fhys.  65,  98;  also  Ann,  Fharm,  25,  32;  also 

J.  pr.  Chem.  12,  109. 
Magnus.    Pog^.  il,  509. 

Carlylsu^at,  Acide  tulfaeetylique,     Ditcorered  in  1837  hj  Begnault;    more 
minutely  examined  by  Magnus. 

Formod,  with  stroog  evolution  of  heat,  when  anhydrous  sulphario 
acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  defiant  gas^  ether^  or  absolute  alcobol. 

Preparation.  1.  When  defiant  gas,  previously  purified  by  passing 
through  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol,  is  passed  simultaneously  with  the  vapour 
of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  a  U-tube,  the  resulting  compound  cd- 
lects  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  in  radiated  masses.  To  saturate  the  sul- 
phuric acid  as  completely  as  possible,  defiant  gas  is  finally  passed  alone 
through  the  tube,  wbich,  at  the  same  time,  is  heated  to  50  or  60"";  but  a 
portion  of  the  acid  always  remains  uncombined,  and  may  be  recognized 
DY  the  fuming  of  the  mass.  No  other  products  are  formed,  —  no  hydrate 
01  sulphuric  acid  for  instance.  (Begnault.)  The  purification  of  the  result- 
ing compound  on  earthenware  plates  (vid.  Preparation  2)  is  difficult,  because 
the  compound  is  in  the  form  of  a  dense  crystalline  mass.  (Magnus.) 

2.  Vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  evolved  from  fuming  oil  of 
Vitriol  heated  in  a  retort,  is  condensed  in  cooled  bottles,  into  one  of  which 
is  introduced  a  glass  tube  half  an  inch  wide,  almost  as  lon^  as  the  bottle, 
closed  at  bottom,  and  filled  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  bottle  is  closed 
and  set  aside.  After  the  vapour  of  the  acid  has  been  gradually  taken  up 
by  the  alcohol — an  action  which  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  crystals 
in  the  tube — the  tube  is  transferred  into  a  second  bottle  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  thence  into  a  third,  ifec,  so  that  the  alcohol  may  be  com- 
pletely saturated  with  the  acid.  —  As  alcohol  evaporates  at  the  same 
time  from  the  tube,  it  likewise  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottle 
and  forms  crystals  which  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  ethionio 
acid.  —  To  purify  the  crystals  deposited  in  the  tube,  the  supernatant 
fuming  oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  ofi";  the  crystals,  which  fume,  in  conse- 
quence of  sulphuric  acid  adhering  to  them,  are  placed  on  a  warm  plate  of 
baked  clay,  and  introduced  into  a  vacuum  over  common  oil  of  vitriol, 
which  absorbs  the  vapour  of  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  oil  of 
vitriol,  sulphovinic  acid,  ethionic  and  isethionic  acids  sink  into  the  plate; 
hence  the  plate  must  be  renewed  every  day  till  the  crystals  no  longe 
fume.    They  must  then  be  sealed  up  in  a  glass  tube.  (Magnus.) 

Properties.    Colourless  radiating  crystals  which  melt  at  about  80% 
and  solidify  again  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  (Begnault.) 

Ma^ns. 

(1)  (2) 

4C 24    ....     12-77    ........     12-23  ....     12-88 

4  H  4     ....      2-12    2-75  ....       2*69 

4  SO»   160     ....     85-11  85-90 


C*H\4SO» 188    ....  100-00  101 '47 
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Tbe  crystals  deliquesce  in  the  air  and  dissolve  in  water  (also  in 
alcohol)  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  form  a  solution  of  ethionio  acid, 
C*H«0»,4S0\  In  this  action,  2  At.  HO  combine  with  the  sulphate  of 
carbyl;  consequently  it  cannot  be  recovered  by  evaporating  the  solution. 
Small  quantities  of  sulphuric  and  isethionic  acid  are  also  prodnced  together 
with  the  ethionic  acid,  when  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  water.  The 
sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  on  saturating  the  solution  with  baryta;  it 
likewise  shows  itself  when  the  sulphate  of  carbyl  is  left  to  deliquesce  in 
air  saturated'with  moisture,  so  that  all  rise  of  temperature  is  avoided;  but 
it  varies  in  quantity  between  13  and  22  per  cent.  The  sulphuric  and 
isethionic  acids  should  perhaps  be  regarded  only  as  secondary  products, 
inasmuch  as  ethionic  acid  may  be  resolved  mto  them.  (Magnus.)  — 
Regnault  found  that  ^  of  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  compound  existed  therein  in  the  free  state,  and  was  therefore 
precipitated  by  baryta-water.  He  attributes  it  to  the  impossibility  of 
completely  removing  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  which  adheres  to  the 
crystals,  —  as  shown  by  their  fuming  in  the  air ;  the  remaining  portion 
ot  the  sulphate  of  carbyl  is,  according  to  Regnault,  converted  into  isethi- 
onic acid.  We  must  however  suppose,  with  Magnus,  that  when  the  com- 
pound is  dissolved  in  water,  ethionic  acid,  C*HK)^4S0^,  is  first  produced, 
and  is  afterwards,  especially  when  heated,  resolved  into  2  At.  free  sul- 
phuric acid  and  isethionic  acid,  C^H*0',2S0'. 


If  Sulphate  of  Ethyl.    c*H»SO*=C*H»o,S<y. 

Wetherill.    Ann.  JPharm.  66,  117;  abstr.  Fkarm.  Centr.  1848,  922; 
N.  J.  Fharm.  14,  225;  Jahresber.  1847—8,  692. 

Vinie  or  EthyHe  8u^hat9,  Sulpkmie  ether.    Disoovered  bj  Wetherill  in  1848. 

FamuUion.  By  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  on  ether  or 
absolute  alcohol  —  Part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  however  abstracts  from 
the  ether  the  elements  of  water,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  preceding 
compound  C^HS4S0^  is  formed,  and  on  the  other,  sulphovinic  and  ethionio 
acids: 

[4(C<H»0,S0»)  +  10SO»  -  2(C<HS4SO>)  +  C*HW,2S^+  (>H^,4SOy 

Sulphate  of  Sulphovinic  Ethionic  acid, 

carbyl.  acid. 

Again,  when  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  comes  in  contact  with  absolute 
alcohol,  it  abstracts  from  the  alcohol  the  elements  of  water,  and  the  ether 
thus  produced  unites  with  another  portion  of  the  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  sulphate  of  ethyl,  while  sulphovinic  acid  is  at  the  samo 
time  produced.  (Wetherill.) 

Preparation.  Vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  into 
ether  contained  in  a  nask  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  tube  which  conveys  the  acid  vapour 
should  dip  into  the  ether,  inasmuch  as  the  vapour,  from  its  great  density, 
is  sure  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  if  merely  introduced  at  the  top. 
Tbe  liquid  after  a  while  acquires  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  must  then  be 
shaken  np  with  an  equal  bulk  of  ether  and  four  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
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It  then  sqMtrates  into  two  layera,  tbe  upper  of  \r1iicb,  containiiig^  flie 
eibylic  sulphate,  must  be  separated  from  tbe  lower,  which  ib  sttongiy 
aeid,  and  contains  salpburio,  sulphnroos,  ethionic,  and  snlpboyinic  wdds, 
mixed,  if  tbe  temperature  has  not  been  kept  low  enough,  with   bl&ek 
carbonaceous  particles,  and  also  with  isetbionic  and  metbionio  mdda, 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ethionic  acid.    Tbe  ethereal  liquid 
is  then  shaken  up  with  milk  of  lime  to  remore  the  sulpburouj  aeid  — 
wherebj  part  of  the  colouring  matter  is  at  the  same  time  removed  —  then 
washed  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  ether  distilled  off.     In  the  retort 
there  remains  an  oilj  liquid,  containing  a  trace  of  ether  and  baring  » 
slightly  acid  reaction,  arising  from  tbe  decomposition  of  part  of  the 
etb^lic  sulphate,  which  takes  place  when  tbe  liquid  is  heated,  hy  Qmb 
action  of  tne  water  taken  up  by  tbe  ether.     The  oil  is  then  tnuusterred 
from  the  retort  into  a  basin,  ana  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
the  last  portions  of  which  are  carefully  removed  by  strips  of  bibulou 
paper,  after  which  the  liquid  is  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  add. 
(Wetherill.) 

Fraperties,     Oily  liquid,  colourless  when  pure,  but  generally  exliibit- 

ing  a  yellow  tint.     Has  a  sharp  taste,  and  smells  like  oil  of  peppermint. 

Sp.  gr.  1*120.    Makes  greasy  spots  on  paper,  which  however  disappear 

after  a  while.  (WetheriU.) 

WetherilL 

4C 24    ....    31-17 30-65 

5  H    5    ....      6-49    6-30 

V  .*....M..>.«M..M...M*MM.M  O  MM  AO    Ott  .aMM..  *  M,     OO 

S0» 40    ....     51-95     51-69 


C^H'SO*   ^...M......^ 77    ....  100-00    . — .  100-00 

1.  DecomposUiofiB*  This  compound  is  very  easily  decomposed  when 
heated  in  contact  with  tbe  air,  so  that  it  can  only  be  dii^iUed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  At  100%  vapours  begin  to  rise  which  con- 
dense in  small  oily  drops;  between  110®  and  120'',  tbe  oil  passes  over 
unchanged;  but  between  180^  and  140°,  tbe  liquid  blackens,  givee  off 
sulphurous  acid  and  alcohol,  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  same 
products  mixed  with  olefiant  gas.  -»  2.  Etbylic  sulphate  heated  with 
VfatfTy  forms,  without  separation  of  wine-oil,  a  very  acid  liquid,  which 
gives  off  alcohol  when  boiled,  and  when  treated  with  carbonate  of  baiyta^ 
yields  three  soluble  barytansalts,  vii.  metbionate,  sulphovinate  and 
isethionate  of  baryta.  The  first  of  these  salts  is  however  so  small  in 
quantity,  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  product.  The 
formation  of  the  other  products  may  be  lepiesented  by  the  following 
equation: 

8(C<H»0,S0^  +  3H0  »  C<H«0*,2S0»  4  HO,C*H»0,SO»  +  C<H«0«. 

Isetbionic  Sulphovinic  Alcohol, 

acid.  acid. 

9.  Sutphurttted  hydrogen  does  not  act  on  etbylic  sulphate  at  ordiuaiy 
temperatures;  but  Svlpkide  of  hydrogen  and  potauittm  decomposes  it| 
forming  mercaptan  and  sulphate  of  potash : 

C<H«0,SO»  +  KS,HS  «  C^H«S,HS  +  KO,SO*. 

4.  Chlorine  does  not  decompose  sulphuric  ether  at  ordinary  temperatuiefl^ 
but  is  absorbed  by  it|  forming  a  green  liquid,  which,  on  the  aadition  of 
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water,  yields  tbe  oomponnd  in  its  original  state.  — 5.  Potomtcm  does 
not  act  on  sulphuric  ether  at  ordinary  temperatures,  bot  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  forming 
morcaptan,  together  with  other  products.  —  6.  Sulphuric  ether  dissolves 
in  fuming  Nitric  <icid,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  bj  water. 
On  adding  caustic  potash  till  the  liquid  is  nearly  neutral  and  applying 
beat»  nitrom  ether,  C*H»0,NO*,  is  evolved.  (Wetherill.)  T 


Ethylostdphnric  or  Stilphovinic  Acid. 

C*H»0»,2S0»= HOSO» + C*HK),SO«. 

Dabit.    Anru  Chim.  34,  SOO;  also  CrelL  Ann.  1802,  1^  394. — Ann* 

Chim,  43,  101  j  also  A.Trs.U,  2,  157. 
Sbrturner.     GUh.  60, 53;  64,  67.  —  Kasln,  Arch.  7,  436. 
A.  VoGEL.     GUb.  63,  81. 

Oay-Lussao.    Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  13,  76;  also  Gilh.  70,  403. 
Witting.     Repert.  9,  349.  —  Mag.  Pharm.  3,  36;  6,  314. 
Dalk.     Bei'l.  Jehrb.  1820,  382. 
Heeren.    Pogg,  7,  193. 
Hennel.    Phil.  Trans.  1826,  240;  also  Ann.  Phil,  27,  291;  also  Schw. 

49, 158;  also  Pogg.  9,  12.— Phil.  Tram.  1828,  365;  also  Pogg.  14/ 

273;  abstr.  Schw.  35,  116. 
Dumas  &  Boullat.    Anti.  Chim.  Phys.  36,  300;  also  •/*•  Pharm^  14,  7; 

also  Pogg.  15,  20. 
Serullas.  Ann.Chim.  Phys.  39, 153;  also^c&ii^.  55,147;  also  Popgr«15^20. 
LiEBiG  &  W5HLER.    Ann.  Pharm.  1,  37;  also  Pogg.  22,  486. 
LiEBio.    Ann.  Pharm.  1 3,  27f 
Magnus.     Pogg.  27,  367;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  6, 152. 
R.  F.  Marchand.     Pogg.  28,  454;  32,  345;  41,  595. 
Berzelius.     Pogg.  44,  369. 
MiTSCHBRLiCH.     IT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  7,  8. 

Aetherschwefelsiiure,  Weinschtoefelsaure,  Schwefeltcetnsaure,  Oencthion' 
saure  (Sertiimer),  Althionsaure  (Magnus),  Acide  sulfoviniqWf  Sulfate 
adde  d^hydrogene  carhone  (Serullas),  Sulfate  acide  d*£ther  (Semllas), 
Bisulfate  d'Ether  (Serullas),  Sulfate  acide  d'Oxyde  d'EthyU.  —  Dabit,  in 
1800,  showed  that  the  residue  of  the  preparation  of  ether  contains  an 
acid  which  forms  easily  soluble  salts  with  baryta  and  lime;  this  acid  he 
regarded  as  intermediate  in  its  degree  of  oxidation  between  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acid;  the  charring  of  these  salts  by  heat,  which  he  had 
previously  noticed,  he  attributed  to  admixture  of  wme-oil.  These  state- 
ments were  regarded  as  improbable,  and  passed  into  oblivion,  till  Ser- 
tUrner,  in  1819,  gave  out  that  he  had  discovered  in  this  ether-residue 
three  peculiar  acids  related  to  each  other,  and  composed  of  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid,  viz.  the  Jirsty  second,  and  third  Stdphovinic  acids,  the 
existence  of  the  first  of  which,  viz.  sulphovinic  acid,  has  been  corrobo- 
rated by  subsequent  observation.  Whether  Sertiirner*s  second  sulpho- 
vinic acid  is  ethiouic  or  althionic  acid,  and  the  third  perhaps  isethionio 
acid,  is  difficult  to  decide,  on  account  of  the  looseness  of  the  statements 
which  he  has  made  respecting  these  acids. 

Formation.  I.  From  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  (pp.  228  -  225.) —2.  From 
ether  and  oil  of  vitriol  (pp.  186, 187.)  —  3.  From  olefianl  gas  and  oil  of 
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vitriol  (p.  168);  1  vol.  oil  of  yitriol  absorbs' in  18  dajB  about  85  rolo. 
olefiant  gas,  without  formation  of  sulphurous  or  carbonic  acid,  bat  pro- 
ducing sulphovinic  acid.  (Faradaj,  FhU,  Trans,  1825,  448;  1826,  140; 
Hennel,  Fhil.  Trans,  1826,  240;  also  Po^g.  9,  21,  22.)  According  to 
Liebig,  on  the  other  hand  (Fogg,  SI,  328;  further,  Ann.  Pharm.  14,  150) 
oil  of  yitriol  takes  from  olefiant  gas  scarcely  anything  but  the  alcohol 
and  ether  vapour  which  may  be  mixed  with  it  (which  indeed  may  form 
sulphovinic  acid);  but  when  once  these  compounds  have  been  removed 
by  the  oil  of  vitriol,  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  latter  absorbs  only  I  '4  times 
its  volume  of  the  purified  olefiant  gas,  the  quantity  thus  absorbed  not 
increasing  even  after  several:  weeks'  contact. 

Preparation,  I.  By  first  forming  a  sulphovinate,  and  then  separating 
the  acid  from  it. 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Stdphovinate.  a.  Oil  of  vitriol  and  absolute  or 
very  highly  rectified  alcohol  are  mixed  in  about  equal  portions;  the 
mixture  heated  more  or  less,  and  then  diluted  with  water;  the  sulphuric 
and  sulphovinic  acids  saturated  with  baryta,  lime  or  oxide  of  lead,  or  thw 
carbonates;  the  solution  of  the  sulphovinate  filtered  from  the  insolnble 
sulphate,  and  evaporated  carefully  to  the  crystallizing  point.  —  Sertiimer 
applies  only  a  gentle  heat  to  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
oil  of  vitriol;  A.  Vogel  heats  it  till  ether  begins  to  escape,  because  the 
quantity  of  sulphovinic  acid  is  thereby  increased.  Marchand  uses  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  allows  the  temperature  to  rise  only  to  60°— 70^. -« 
h.  Ether-vapour  is  passed  into  oil  of  vitriol  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed,  the 
liquid  left  to  stand  for  some  hours,  then  diluted  with  water,  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  baryta,  &c.  (Liebig.) 

2.  Separation  of  the  Acid  from  the  Sulphovinate  of  Baryta,  Lime,  or  Oxide 
of  Lead,  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  either  of  these  salts  is  precipitated  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  (Sertiimer),  —  or,  better,  the 
baryta-salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  lime-salt  by  oxalic  acid,  and  the  lead- 
salt  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  —  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacao 
over  oil  of  vitriol  (A.  Vogel),  or  chloride  of  calcium  (Marchand). 

II.  One  part  of  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil  is  gently  heated  with  4  pts. 
of  water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  sulphovinic  acid  separated  horn,  the 
wine-oil  thereby  set  free.  (SeruUas,  Liebig.) 

Properties.  When  sufficiently  concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  forms 
a  transparent,  colourless,  oily  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*319,  and  having  a  very 
sour  taste  (A.  Vogel);  of  sp.  gr.  1*315  to  1*317  at  16°  (Marcliand);  1*215. 
(Duflos,  Kastn.  Arch.  12,  176.) 

Mardiand. 
((ftp,  gr,  1-317. 

4  C 24    ....    19*05 

6  H    6    ....      4'76 

2  0 16    ....     12-70 

2  8 32    ....     25-40)  -.^.g 

6  O 48     ....     38-09)  ^^  ** 

C<H«0«,2S0» 126     ....  10000 

According  to  this  experiment  of  Marchand's,  the  acid  may  be  almost 
wholly  dehydrated  in  vacuo.  -—  According  to  Serullas,  Berselius  {Pogg. 
44,  369),  and  Liebig,  the  acid  dried  per  se  is  HO,SO»  +  C*H«0,SO»,  and 
the  hypothetically  anhydrous  acid  =  OH*0,?S0'.  —  According  to 
Williamson,     Gerhardt,    and     Chancel,    the     acid     dried    per    te    = 
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|T  >^SO^or      TT  >  SO^  according  to  the  atomic  weightfl  adopted.-— 

AccoidiDg  to  Marcliand  {J,  pr,  Chem,  15,  1)^  hypotheticallj  anhydrous 
snlphovinic  acid  contains  the  elements  of  ether  and  sulphnrio  acid^  fused, 
as  It  were,  into  a  whole,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  again  unite  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol  or  ether.  — Gay-Lussac,  from  the  solubility  of  the  snlphovinateSy 
was  led  to  suppose  that  the  acid  contains  hyposulphuric  acid  in  combina- 
tion with  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  alcohol,  1  At.  oxygen  from 
2  At.  sulphuric  acid  having  combined  with  1  At.  hydrogen  from  the 
alcohol  to  form  water.  But  while  hyposulphuric  acid,  both  in  the  free 
state  and  in  its  salts,  is  in  many  reactions  resolved  into  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphovinic  acid,  under  the  same  circumstances,  yields 
2  At.  sulphuric  acid  to  1  At.  alcohol.  —  Heeren  supposed  it  to  be  a  com- 

S>und  of  alcohol  with  hyposulphuric  acid  =  C^H'O^S'O*.  —  Dumas  & 
ouUay  regarded  the  h^othetically  anhydrous  acid  as  hyposulphate  of 
wine-oil  =  C*H*,S'0*.  But  wine-oil  is  not  C*H';  and  hypothetically 
anhydrous  sulphoYinic  acid  must  be  supposed  to  contain  40,  5H,  2S,  and 
70;  hence  Dumas  &  Boullay's  formula  gives  2H  and  20  too  little.  — 
Faraday  regarded  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  acid  as  bisulphate  of 
ethylene  =  C*H*,2S0*;  but  this  formula  is  deficient  by  IH  and  lO. — 
Laurent  {Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  66,  209,)  formerly  regarded  the  acid  as  a 
compound  of  aldehyde  with  2  At.  sulphurous  acid,  =  OH^0',2S0',  in 
which  formula  there  is  also  a  deficiency  of  IH  and  10. 

Decompantions  1.  The  concentrated  acid  is  resolved  by  heat  into 
ether  and  a  residue  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (Sertiimer,  Hennel);  when 
boiled  down  to  dryness,  it  gives  ofi*  sulphurous  acid  and  defiant  gas,  and 
leaves  charcoal.  (Serullas.)  —  If  it  be  left  for  some  time  (in  vacuo  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  after  being  completely  concentrated  therein,  it  gives  off  snl* 
phnrous  acid  gas,  while  sulphuric  acid  remains  behind  mixed  with  oily 
drops.  (A.  Vogel.)  According  to  Serullas,  it  does  not  give  off  sulphurous 
acid,  but  probably  alcohol  vapour,  and  leaves  sulphuric  acid  without  oily 
drops.  -^  2.  The  acid  when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  dilute  state,  is 
partly  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  (A  Vogel,  Mitscherlich,  N,  Ann, 
Chim.  Fhys,  7,  8.)  —  When  the  dilute  acid  is  boiled,  this  decomposition 
into  alcohol  which  goes  off  into  vapour,  and  sulphuric  acid  which  remains 
behind,  takes  place  quickly,  (Hennel,  Serullas,  H.  Rose,  Fogg,  48,  463.) 
—  3.  Cold  nitric  acid  does  not  decompose  sulphovinic  acid  immediately; 
but  hot  nitric  acid  eliminates  nitrous  gas  and  leaves  sulphuric  acid. 
(A.  Vogel.)  —  4.  When  sulphovinic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*215  is  dropped  into 
oil  of  vitriol  heated  to  150°,  the  latter  turns  brown  and  gives  off  sulphu-* 
reus  acid  gas,  while  drops  of  wine-oil  separate  out.  (Duflos.)  —  5.  Chro- 
mic acid,  manganate  of  baryta,  and  peroxide  of  lead  decompose  the  dilute 
acid,  with  separation  of  drops  of  wine-oil,  which  float  on  the  snrfiEkce,  and 
formation  of  sulphuric  acid.  TDuflos,  Kastn,  Arch.  12, 177.)  —  6.  When 
the  concentrated  acid  is  heatea  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether  distils 
over,  while  sulphuric  acid  remains  behind,  (Mitscherlich,  If,  Ann.  Chim* 
JPhyt,  7,  10): 

C<H«0«,2S0>  +  C<H<0*  -  C«H'''0«  +  2(H0,S0'). 

Combinations.  Sulphovinic  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
Water. 

Stdphovinatet  or  Ethylosulphates* -^Snl^hoYiuic  acid  has  consideralle 
yoL.  viii,  2  B 
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affinity  for  bases,  thoagb  not  so  strong  as  that  of  siilpbaric  a<ncl.  The 
sttlphuvinatet  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  lead,  may  be  prexm^ed 
directly  from  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  Titriol  (p.  222);  others  are 
obtained  by  saturating  aqueous  sulphovinic  acid  with  the  base  or  its  car- 
bonate; or  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  baryta*aalt  with 
a  sulphate,  or  that  of  the  lime-salt  by  an  oxalate,  or  either  of  the  two  by 
a  carbonate,  added  in  the  exact  proportion  reauired.  Those  sulpboYiiiates 
whicl)  are  soluble  in  alcohol  may  be  separatea  from  any  gypsum  that  may 
be  mixed  with  them,  by  mixing  their  aqueous  solutions  with  alcohol.  — 
The  aulpbovinates  in  their  dryest  state  contain  1  At.  metallic  oxide, 
1  At,  ether,  and  2  At.  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  represented  bj  the 
formula,  C*H*M0',2S0'  or  MO,SO»  +  OH'O.SO^  according  to  the 
latter  view,  they  ^.re  double  sulphates,  one  of  whose  bases  is  a  metallic 
oxide  and  the  other  ether  (Vll,  223  and  226,  12).  —  They  are  oeutnj  to 
vegetable  colours,  aud  have  a  saline,  sweet,  and  cooling  taste. 

All  sulphovinates  which  contain  water  of  crystallization,  except  the 
copper  and  silver-salts,  give  it  up  when  placed  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  tern* 

J>eratures  over  oil  of  vitriol  or  chloride  of  calcium.  When  kept  for  a 
ong  time  therein,  only  a  few  of  them,  as  the  zinc  and  copper-saltj  s offer  a 
further  decomposition,  whereby  sulphuric  acid  is  formed.  (R.  Marchand.) 
Most  of  them  give  up  their  water  of  crystallisation  below  100°,  some, 
however,  not  till  they  are  more  strongly  heated,  and  with  incifuent 
decomposition.  When  heated  to  this  pomt,  they  give  off  alcohol,  ether 
(these  two  compounds  especially  when  water  is  still  present),  sulphoviiiate 
of  wine- oil,  defiant  gas,  a  small  portion  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  leaving  a  residue  consisting  of  a  sulphate,  toge- 
ther with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  charcoal.  —  Sernllas,  by  he»ting 
the  salts,  obtained  sulphurous  acid  and  defiant  gas,  snlphovinate  of  wine- 
oil,  ether,  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  a  residue  consisting  of  charcoal 
and  an  acid  sulphate. «—  The  potash  or  barytansalt  in  a  state  of  complete 
dryness  yields  when  heated,  wine-oil  without  any  ether;  but  the  same  salt 
containing  water  of  crystallization  yields  a  large  quantity  of  ether  ftee 
from  wine-oil.  (Aubergier,  J!  Pharm*  22,  263.)  —  Whether  acetic  ether 
is  likewise  evolved  in  this  distillation,  as  was  supposed  from  the  odour  by 
Gay-Lussao  and  Gmelin,  must  for  the  present  remain  undecided  — Some 
sulphovinates,  the  lead-salt  for  example,  decompose  when  kept  for  eome 
time,  forming  ether  and  oil  of  wine,  f .  Marchand  finds  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
44,  122),  that  the  potash,  soda,  lithia,  ammonia,  magnesia,  copper,  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  zinc-salts  may  be  kept  for  twelve  years  without  alteration. 
The  strontia  salt  decomposed  first,  becoming  covered  with  an  acid  liquid 
having  an  agreeable  vinous  odour,  and  was  soon  completely  converted 
into  sulphate.  The  baryta-s»lt  underwent  a  similar  decomposition,  but 
more  slowly.  In  the  same  time,  the  lime-salt  was  found  to  be  partially 
decomposed,  the  salts  of  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  manganous  oxide,  nranic 
oxide,  lead-oxide,  and  silver-oxide  completely  If.  —  An  aqueous  solution 
of  a  sulphovinaie,  though  it  may  remain  permanent  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, even  when  exposed  to  the  air,  decomposes  at  a  boiling  heat,  the 
more  quickly  as  it  is  more  concentrated,  into  1  At.  alcohol  which  may  be 
distilled  over,  and  1  At.  base  and  2  At.  sulphuric  acid  which  remain.  — 
The  alcohol  which  distils  over  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  likewise  that  of 
wine-oil,  which  odours  may  however  bo  removed,  by  distillation  over 
potash;  if  the  solution  be  boiled  down,  without  replacing  the  water,  sul- 
phurous acid  is  finally  given  oflf,  preceded  by  an  odour  of  ether.  (Sernllas.) 
-~  When  a  sulphovinate  is  distilled  with  burnt  lime,  the  receiver  attached 
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to  the  retort  being  cooled  down  to  — 10^  water  paseos  orer,  together 
with  alcohol,  ether,  wine-oil,  and  a  yery  small  quantity  of  £therone,  which 
may  be  purified  by  distillation,  and  then  forms  a  light,  transparent, 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  about  80^,  smelling  like  sour  cabbage,  burning 
with  a  pale  flame,  decomposed  by  potassium,  and  miscible  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  (Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  8.) — The  potash-salt 
distilled  with  dry  lime  at  a  heat  rising  to  200^  yields  alcohol,  and  ulti- 
mately a  small  quantity  of  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil,  but  no  ether.  (Mit- 
scherlich,  Pogg.  31,  280).  —  When  the  dry  potash-salt  is  distilled  with 
burnt  lime,  the  [mixture  blackens  and  gives  off  alcohol,  sulphovinate  of 
wine-oil,  and  defiant  ^;  bnt  with  hydrate  of  lime,  no  blackening  takes 
place,  and  only  alcohol  is  evolyed.  Similarly  dehydrated  sulphovinate  of 
baryta  distilled  with  burnt  lime  yields  alcohol  and  wine-oil,  but  the  salt 
containing  water  of  crrstallisation  yields  merely  alcohol.  (Liebig,  Ann, 
Fharm.  13,  27.)  —  Neither  Mitseherlich  nor  Liebig  makes  any  mention 
of  such  a  liquid  as  etherone.  —  Nitric  acid  separates  sulphuric  acid  from 
the  salt,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  (A.  Vogel.)  —  Sulphovinates  dis- 
tilled with  oil  of  vitriol  yield  pure  ether,  but  if  more  water  is  present, 
pure  alcohol  is  given  off  instead  of  the  ether.  Thus  100  pts.  of  the  potash- 
salt  and  20  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  yield  at  least  6  pts.  of  ether;  but  if  the 
potash-salt  be  previously  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  it  yields 
no  ether,  bnt  alcohol  which  does  not  even  smell  of  ether.  (Hennel.)  — 
100  pts.  of  the  potash-salt  distilled  with  25  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  5  pts. 
water,  yield  perfectly  pure  ether  (Liebig,  Marchand),  but  Tvith  a  larger 
quantity  of  water,  a  distillate  of  alcohol  is  obtained.  (Marchand.)  Sul- 
phovinates heated  with  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  give  off  no  sulphurous  acid 
or  any  other  gas,  but  deposit  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  (Serullas.)  — 
When  distilled  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  they  give  off  large  quantities  of 
pure  acetic  ether.  5  pts.  of  the  crystallized  potash-salt  and  1  ])t.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  yield  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  ether  not  containing 
either  free  acid  or  alcohol.  (Liebig.)  —  Sulphovinates  distilled  with 
monosulphide  or  polysulphide  of  potassium,  sulphide  of  barium,  or  sul- 
phide of  hydrogen  and  potassium,  yield  bisulphide  of  ethyl,  mercaptan,  the 
indifferent  oil  mentioned  on  page  349,  and  other  products  of  like  nature. 
(Zeise.)  —  Sulphovinates  heated  in  the  air  burn  with  a  bluish  flame. 

Sulphovinates  dissolve  readily  in  cold  water,  sometimes  producing  a 
great  degree  of  cold;  some  of  them  are  even  deliquescent.  In  hot  water 
they  dissolve  in  almost  every  proportion,  and  the  solution  on  cooling 
solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  —  Some  only  of  the  sulphovinates  dissolve 
in  alcohol,  while  others  are  precipitated  by  it  from  their  aqueous  solution. 
Ether  dissolves  only  the  ammonia-salt. 

SulphovinaU  of  Ammonia.  —  Formed  by  precipitating  the  baryta  or 
lead  salt  with  carbonate  of  ammonia^  or  the  lime-salt  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate  in  the  air.  —  Large 
transparent  and  colourless  crystals  having  a  bitter,  saline,  and  cooling 
taste.  (Marchand.)  Broad  laminsa  with  rectangular  cleavage; *  they  do 
not  give  off  water  either  in  vacuo  or  at  100°,  (Regnanlt,  Ann.  Pharm, 
25,  41.)  —  The  crystals  melt  at  62"^,  without  losing  weight,  and,  if  free 
from  sulphate  of  ammonia,  without  decomposing.  The  salt  gives  off 
alcohol  at  108°,  then  small  quantities  of  alcohol  and  ether,  perceptible  by 
the  odour,  then  sulphuric  acid,  while  a  trace  of  light  charcoal  remains. 
(Marchand.)  The  salt  is  very  deliquescent,  dissolves  very  abundantly 
in  water^  producing  a  fall  of  temperature  of  10^—12°;  the  solution 

2  E  2 
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effloresces  strongly  during  evaporation.     The  salt  dissolves  with  tolefable 
facility  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Marchand.) 


Crystallized, 

Marchand. 

Or: 

Regix* 

NH» 

17 

....  11-89 

....  11-69 

4  C 24 

....  16-78  ....  16-52 

HO 

9 

....    6-30 

9H    ....     9 

...     6-30  ..«     6-49 

C*H*0  . 

37 

....  25-87 

;o»,N    .30 

....  20  98  .... 

2  SO» 

80 

....  55-94 

....  55-99 

2  SO'....  80 

«•«•     vd'V4     ..»• 

C^H»CNH0O»,2BO» 

143 

...100-00 

143 

....100-00 

Stdphavinate  of  Fotcuh.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  baryta  or 
lime -salt  with  carbonate  of  potash,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the  ciystal- 
lizing  point,  and  purifying  the  crystals  by  recr3r8tallization  from  water.  — 
Shining,  unctuous  scales,  like  those  of  crystallized  boracic  acid,  and  having 
a  sweetish  taste.  (A.  Vogel.)  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  left  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously,  during  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  salt 
effloresces  out,  large,  transparent,  colourless  tables  are  obtained,  belong- 
ing to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  and  having  a  sweetish,  saline,  cooling 
taste;  they  do  not  contain  water  of  crystallization,  and  do  not  diminish  in 
weight  when  left  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  (Marchand.)  Acoordine  to 
LiebifiT  also,  the  salt,  when  placed  in  vacuo,  remains  transparent  and  uoes 
not  diminish  in  weight. 

Crystallized,  HenneL  Or:  Marciiand* 

KO 47-2  ....  28-74  ....  28-80  KO,SO»  87-2  ....  53-11  ....  52-62 

2  S0»    80-0  ....  48-72  ....  48-00  SO»    ....  400  ....  24-36  ....  24-59 

4  C    24-0  ....  14-62  ....  13-98            4  C   240  ....  1462  ....  14-45 

4H   40....     2-44....     2-34            5H  5-0....    3-04....  3-11 

HO 90  ....     5'48  ....     7-00                O   80  ....     487  ....  525 

C<H*K0,2S0»    164-2  ...10000  ...,100-12  164-2  ....10000  ....100-00 

The  salt,  when  subjected  to  drv  distillation,  does  not  give  off  water, 
but  melts  and  froths  up,  emitting  white  fumes  which  condense  to  solpho- 
vinate  of  wine-oil  having  a  strong  odour  of  sulphurous  acid,  while  acid  sul- 
phate of  potash  remains  behind.  (Hennel,  SeruUas.)  The  salt  begins  to 
decompose  at  100°,  and  without  fusing,  yields  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil 
mixed  with  sulphurous  acid,  defiant  gas  and  other  combustible  gases^ 
together  with  sulphuric  acid,  while  sulphate  of  potash  mixed  with  charcoal 
remains  behind.  (Marchand.)  —  The  salt  fuses  in  the  air  at  a  gentle  heat, 
burns  with  flame  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  sulphate  of  potash.  (A.  Vogel.)  —  Mixed  with  hydrate  of  potash 
and  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  to 
the  formation  of  which  the  water  of  the  hydrate  contributes,  and  yields  a 
residue  containing  nothing  but  sulphate  of  potash,  and  no  sulphite.  The 
salt,  when  heated  with  dry  alkalis,  also  yields  alcohol,  but  mixed  with 
wine-oil  and  defiant  gas.  (Marchand.)  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  potash.  (Mitscherlich.) 
Respecting  the  distillatioii  of  the  potash-salt  with  ferrocyanide  and  sulphocyanide  of 
potassiam,  rid.  Gregory,  {Ann.  Pharm.  27,  272  ) 

1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  0*8  pt.  water  at  17^.  The  salt  deli- 
quesces in  moist  air,  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  producing  great  cold, 
and  separates  out  again  in  the  pure  state  when  the  solution  is  left  to 
spontaneous  evaporation.  (Marchand.)  It  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous 
alcohol  (Hennel),  but  .not  in  absolute  alcohol  or  in  ether.  (Marchand.) 

Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Ammonia?  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  6  pts. 
amnion iacal  salt  and  7  pts.  potash-salt  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
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crystals  wbich  give  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash^  and  at  a  red- 
heat  leave  30.8  p.  c.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  •— whence  it  appears  to 
contain  2  At.  potash-salt  to  1  At.  ammoniacal  salt.  (Marchand.)  [Pro- 
bably only  a  mixture.] 

Sulphovinate  of  Soda.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  baryta-salt 
with  sulphate  of  soda  (Vogel),  or  the  lime-salt  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
(Marchand.)  —  The  filtrate  evaporated  in  sunshine  leaves  an  opaque, 
granular,  cauliflower-like  mass;  but  when  evaporated  by  heat,  it  yields 
on  cooling,  transparent,  colourless,  highly  lustrous,  thin,  broad,  six-sided 
tables,  which  effloresce  in  the  air  and  comport  themselves  in  the  fire  like 
the  potash -salt.  In  consequence  of  the  strong  efflorescence  of  the 
solution,  the  crystals  obtained  are  not  distinct.  These  crystals  give  up 
their  2  At.  (10*75  p.  c.)  of  water  of  crystallization  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  also  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  with  peculiar  facility  in  a 
current  of  dry  air  between  70°  and  80® ;  above  80°  they  melt  into  a  clear 
liquid,  which,  if  the  heat  be  further  raised,  but  not  so  high  as  lOO*',  give 
ofi*  nearly  all  their  water,  with  continued  intumescence,  till  a  dehydrated 
salt  remains,  which  between  100°  and  108°  begins  to  decompose  without 
previous  fusion^  comporting  itself  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  potash-salt. 
(Marchand.) 

The  dry  salt  dissolves  in  0*61  pts.  of  water  at  17^,  the  act  of  solution 
being  attended  with  depression  of  temperature;  in  moist  air  it  deliquesces 
more  quickly  than  the  potash-salt.  From  its  solution  in  boiling  alcohol, 
it  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  combination  with  alcohol  of  crystallization. 
The  same  compound  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder  on 
mixing  the  cold  saturated  alcoholic  solution  with  ether;  but  this  powder 
when  washed  with  ether,  gives  up  its  alcohol  of  crystallization  to  that 
liquid.  (Marchand.) 

Dehydrated.  Marchand. 

NaO,SO»  71-2  ....  4804     47-83 

SO»    40-0  ....  26-99 

C*H«0    37-0  ....  24-97 

C*H»NaO«,2SO»    148-2     ....  lOO'OO 

Oyetallized,  Marchand. 

C<H»NaO>,2S03  1482     ....     8917     89-25 

2Aq 18-0     ....     10-83     10-75 

Cm»NaO«,2S03  +  2Aq 1662     ....  lOO'OO     10000 

Sulphovinate  of  Lithia.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  baryta-salt 
with  sulphate  of  lithia.  The  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol  yields  large,  transparent  and  colourless  crystals,  which  give  off 
12  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  of  crystallization  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
if  afterwards  heated  to  redness,  yield  the  same  products  as  the  potash- 
salt.  They  deliquesce  in  the  air;  their  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
decompoles  when  evaporated  by  heat;  but  the  dilute  solution  may  be 
boiled  without  decomposition.  Soluble  also  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 
(Marchand.) 

Dehydrated,  Marchand. 

LO,SO» 54*4     ....     41-40     41-50 

S03 40-0     ....     30-44 

C^H«0    37-0    ....     28-16 

C*H»LO»,2SO'  131-4     ....  10000 
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Cfry$ialli£€d,  Mardiand. 

C<H«L0a,2S0»  131-4    ....    87*95    88 

2Aq 18-0     ....     12-05     12 

C*H»LO»,2SO»  +  2Aq 149-4     ....100-00    100 

SulphovincUe  of  Baryta.  —  Preparatioii  (p.  416) Transparent,  colour* 

less,  shining,  elongated  tables  (A.  Vogel);  rhombie  prisms  acaminaled 
with  four  faoes  resting  on  the  lateral  c^ges  ((xaj-Lassac);  square  tables 
(Liebig  &  Wohler);  tables  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  sjrstem 
(Marchand.)  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  have  a  burning  taste. 
(Dalk.)  —  The  crystals  contain  8*21  p.  a  (2  At.)  water,  which  they  gire 
off  completely  and  without  further  decomposition,  iu  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  also  between  50°  and  55^  in  a  current  of  dry  air;  but  boiling  alcohol 
abstracts  only  1  At.  of  the  water.  (Marohand.)  If  an  attempt  be  made 
to  dry  the  crystals  in  the  air,  only  a  little  above  80°,  they  tarn  white 
and  no  longer  dissolve  completely  in  water;  if  dried  between  25°  and  30* 
and  triturated,  they  yield  a  powder  which  is  permanent  in  the  air;  hut 
when  dried  between  40^  and  45°,  they  can  no  longer  be  rubbed  to  powdn*, 
but  quickly  deliquesce  in  the  air,  aud  form  an  acid  liquid  which  deposits 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  (Liebig  &  Wohler.)  —  The 
crystals  cannot  be  deprived  of  more  than  1  At.  water,  without  decom- 
position; when  heated  to  50°  in  a  current  of  air,  till  the  evolved  vapour 
begins  to  taste  of  alcohol,  they  give  off  3' 68  p.  c,  and  the  residue, 
when  dissolved  in  water,  leaves  but  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
baryta;  if  only  3  per  cent,  of  water  has  been  thus  driven  out,  the 
residue  dissolves  completely  in  water,  (Magnus.)  —  Duflos  estimates  the 
loss  of  the  crystals  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  13*1  per  cent. 

Dehydrated,  Bfarchand. 

BaO,SO»  116-6  ....  60-23     5996 

SO»   40-0  ....  20-66 

-;,..         4C   24-0  ....  12-40 

5  H  5-0  ....       2-58 

O  8-0  ....       4-13 


r> 


r 


OH*BaOS,2SO«  1936    ....  10000 

Dumas  &       Liebig 
Gay-Lnssac.  BouUay.    &  W'ohler.    Liebig.     March. 

BaO.SO*    ....  116-6  ....  5511  ....  54-93  ....  53*65  ....  5499  ....             ....  5510 

SO» 40-0  ....  18-90  ....              ....  18-44  ....  19-72 

4  C 24  0  ....  11-34  ....              ....  10-83  ....  1237  ....  1151 

7  H    7-0  ....  3-31  ....              ....     3-60  ....      3-06  ....    317 

3  0 240  ....  11-34  ....             ....             ....      9-86 


+  2Aq 211-6  ....  100-00  10000 

100  pts.  of  the  crystallised  salt  mixed  and  detonated  with  carbonate 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  then  suspended  in  water,  supersaturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium,  yield  111*47  pts. 
(112-32,  according  to  Liebig  &  Wohler)  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  conse- 
quently nearly  double  of  that  which  remains  when  the  salt  is  ignited 
alone.  (Qay^Lusaac.) 

The  crystals,  when  kept  in  a  dry  stoppered  bottle  for  a  year,  become 
greyish  and  pasty,  acauire  the  power  of  reddening  litmus,  and  evolve  an 
odour  of  ether.  (Serullas,  J,  ckim,  fnSd,  6,  684.)  In  vacuo  at  160",  the 
crystals  suffer  a  loss  of  19-31  to  2000  per  cent,  but  become  pasty  at  the 
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same  time,  from  formfttion  of  wine-oil.  (Dumad  &  Boullay.)  —  Eyen 
between  100°  and  110°  they  yield  alcohol,  wine-oil,  combastible  gases^ 
&c.  (Marchand.)  The  salt,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields  an 
empyreumatic  ethereal  liquid,  a  heavy  oil,  and  a  carbonaceous  residue. 
(Vogel);  water,  a  gas  which  burns  like  oleBant  gas,  an  oil  which  smells 
like  acetic  ether,  together  with  sulphurous  acid,  andayery  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  baryta.  (Gay-Lussao.)  —  The  crystals,  after 
being  triturated  with  ignited  carbonate  of  potash,  do  not  blacken  when 
heated,  but  yield  alcohol  having  a  faint  odour  of  ether.  (Liebig  8c 
Wohler.)  In  an  open  red-hot  crucible,  the  salt  blackens,  burns  with  a 
bright  blue  flame,  and  leaves  sulphate  of  baryta.  (Gay-Lussac.)  —  The 
aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  heat.  (Gay-Lussac.)  —  When  chlorine 
gas  is  passed  through  the  solution,  it  remains  clear,  but  deposits  crystal- 
line grains  of  sulphate  of  baryta  when  evaporated.  When  chlorine  gas  is 
passed  over  the  heated  crystals,  a  large  quantity  of  a  chloride  of  carbon 
is  formed  at  the  same  time,  which  separates  in  oily  drops,  having  a 
pungent  odour  and  attacking  the  eyes  strongly.  (Liebig  &  Wohler.) 

The  crystallized  salt  dissolves  in  092  pt.  water  at  17^i  it  dissolves 
in  [hydrated  ?]  alcohol  (Magnus),  but  not  in  cold  absolute  alcohol ;  boiling 
absolute  alcohol  abstracts  1  At.  water  of  crystallization  from  a  portion  of 
the  salt,  and  dissolves  another  small  portion,  which  separates  out  again  in 
the  form  of  an  alcoholate  as  the  liquid  cools.  (Marchand.) 

Sulphovinate  of  Strontla.  —  Separates  in  large  anhydrous  (Jrystals 
when  the  aqueous  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The 
aqueous  solution,  even  when  largely  diluted,  is  resolved  by  boiling  into 
alcohol  which  evaporates,  and  sulphate  of  strontla  which  is  precipitated. 
The  crystals  dissolve  very  readily  in  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  in  ether. 

Crystalliged,  Marchand. 

SrO,SO« 92  ....  54-44     54*1 

80»  40  ....  23-66 

C<H«0 37  ....  21-90   . 

C*H*Sr02,2S03  169     ....  10000 

Sulphovinate  of  Lime,  —  (For  the  preparation  see  page  416).  The  solution, 
after  a  piece  of  chalk  has  been  put  into  It  to  keep  it  neutral,  must  be 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  then  filtered  again 
from  the  sulphate  of  lime  which  has  been  formed,  and  left  in  a  cold 
place.  (Sertiirner,  Vogel,  Heeren.)  —  Elongated,  four-pided  tables  with 
bevelled  comers  (Vogel);  thin  rectangular  tables  (Heeren):  thin  tran- 
sparent, colourless,  nacreous,  four  ana  eight-sided  tables,  with  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  tabular  face.  (Marchand.)  Of  sweetish  taste;  permanent 
in  the  air  when  in  regular  crystals,  but  less  perfect  crystals  become  moist 
by  exposure  to  the  air  (Vogel);  very  permanent.  (Marchand.)  —  The 
crystals,  when  placed  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  become  opaque  from 
loss  of  water  (A.  Vogel);  they  then  give  off  11*0  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water 
(Marchand);  11*2  p.  o.  (Liebig);  also  at  80^  in  the  air,  without  fusing. 
(Marchand.) 

Dried  in  vacuo  with  oil  qf  vitriol.  Heeren.  Serullas.  Liebifc. 

CaO.SO* 68     ....     46-89  47-24  4505     4732 

SO» 40     ....     27-59  27-63  2840 

4  C 24     ....     16-55  14-59  1821 

5H 5     ....       3*45  3-58  3*49 

0 8     ....       5-52  6-96  

C^H»CaO,2SO»  145     ....  10000    lOO'OO  '  ' 
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Crytimttized. 

CaO.SO"  68  . 

SO»  40  . 

4C   24  . 

7  H 7  . 


Liebig. 

Marcliand 

41-72 

4218 

••.....a       41*98 

24*54 

24-61 

1472 

14-71 

4*30 

4-28 

14*72 

14-22 

LOO-00 

10000 

C<H»CaO»,2SO»  +  2Aq..  163    ... 

100  pis  of  the  salt  dried  in  vacao^  and  repeatedly  dbtilled  with  water, 
yield  a  distillate  containinf^  28*38  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol^  (Serallas.) 
According  to  calculation  (145  :  46  =  100  :  x),  the  quantity  of  absolale 
alcohol  obtained  should  be  31*72  pts. 

The  crystals^  when  slowly  heated  in  a  retort,  swell  np^  blacken,  and 
yield  an  empyreumatio  ether,  a  colourless  oil  which  sinks  in  water  and 
smells  like  oil  of  wine,  lastly  snlphnrons  acid,  and  leave  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  and  charcoal.  (A.  Vogel.)  The  dry  salt  sustains  a  tempera- 
ture of  lOO''  without  decomposition,  and  at  110^  yields  pure  ether,  which 
however  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process,  becomes  mixed  with  oil  of  wine 
and  other  products;  if  the  heat  be  carefully  raised,  a  carbonaceous  residue 
remiuns;  if  it  be  suddenly  raised,  a  very  large  quantity  of  wine-oil  is 
obtained.  (Marohand.)  Sertiimer  states  that  he  has  obtained  by  dry 
distillation,  a  gas  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  ether,  together  with  sul- 
phurous acid,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  three  very  volatile  acids  resembling 
succinic  acid.  —  In  an  open  crucible,  the  salt  bums  with  a  bright  blue 
flame,  and  leaves  sulphate  of  lime.  (Vogel.)  The  aqueous  solution  turns 
sour  when  heated.  (Sertiimer.)  —  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  1  pt.  of 
water  at  8°,  in  0*8  pts,  at  17^,  in  0*63  pt.  at  30"*,  and  in  any  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  Alcohol  first  abstracts  water  from  the  crystals,  and  then 
dissolves  the  salt,  thouirh  not  so  quickly  as  water;  ether  does  not  dissolve 
it,  but  throws  it  down  from  its  alcebolic  solution.  (Marchand.) 

JSulphovinate  of  Lime  and  Soda  ?  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
two  salts  in  about  equal  parts,  yields  nee^es  having  a  silky  lustre. 
(Marchand.) 

^  StUphovinateoflfagnesia. —  Formed  by  precipitating  the  baryta-salt 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Sjjnare  tables  and  prisms  containing  4  At. 
water,  none  of  which  goes  off  in  the  air  at  60**  or  70%  but  half  at  SO'';  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  also,  9*98  p.  c.  (2  At.)  go  off  in  two  days,  tke 
other  half  escaping  completely  without  further  decomposition  at  90"^  in  the 
air,  or  in  the  course  of  6  or  8  weeks  in  vacuo.  —  The  salt  dissolves  very 
readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  or  ether;  the  aqueous  solution  is 
more  inclined  to  decomposition  than  that  of  other  sulphovinates. 
(Marchand.) 

Dehydrated, 


MgO,SO»  60  ....  43-80 

SO» 40  ....  29*20 

C*H»0 37  ....  2700 


4411 


MffCSO'....  60  ....  34-68 
C<H*0,SO»  77  ....  44-51 
4  Aq 36  ....  20-81 


35-05 


C<H»MgO,2SO»  137  ....10000 


+  4Aq 173  ....10000 


Sulphovinate  of  Ahtmina. -^  The  aqueous  solution  decompose  to  a 
certain  extent  by  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  even  by  evapo^ 
ration  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures;  in  the  latter  case,  it  yields 
a  gummy  residue  which  deliquesces  in  the  air  and  dissolves  in  alcohoL 
(Marchand^) 
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Uranotu  SulphovifKitf,  •—  Formed  by  precipitatiDg  the  baryta-salt  with 
uranous  sulphate;  the  filtrate,  when  evaporated,  effloresces  for  the  most 
part  in  the  lorm  of  a  cauliflowerlike  mass,  and  slowly  yields  crystals  con* 
taining  water.  The  salt  is  easily  decomposed  by  boiling  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion; it  deliqueeoes  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  but  not  in  ether. 
(Marchand.) 

Uranic  StUphovinate.  —  The  solution  of  hydrated  uranic  oxide  in 
the  aqueous  acid  dries  up  to  a  yellow  saline  crust  on  evaporation. 
This  crust  decomposes  between  60°  and  70°,  after  giving  off  water; 
towards  water,  alcohol^  and  ether,  it  behaves  like  the  uranous  salt. 
(Marchand.) 

ManganovA  SvXplwwnaU.  -»  Very  stable,  aurora-red  tables  containing 
10*6  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water,  the  whole  of  which  is  given  off  in  10  weeks 
when  the  crystals  are  left  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  a  temperature  of 
20°  —  22*^.  —  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is 
insoluble  in  ether,  which  in  fact  precipitates  the  alcoholic  solution. 
(Marchand.) 


Dehydrated. 

MnO 36  ....  23-53 

2  SO«  80  ....  52-29 

C<H»0 37  ....  2418 


MnO 36 

Cm«0,2S0»  117 
4  Aq 36 


Marchand. 

1905    19-00 

61-90 

19-05    19-60 


C«H»MnO>,2SO»  153  ....  10000 


+  4Aq 189  ....  100-00 


SidphaviruUe  of  Zinc.  —  May  be  obtained  by  dissolving  zinc  in  the 
aqueous  acid,  the  solution  being  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  — 
Large  transparent  and  colourless  tables,  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system,  which  give  off  all  their  water,  amounting  toll'Od  p.  c.  (2*At.),  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  likewise  in  the  air  between  50^  and  60^.  — 
The  salt,  when  kept  for  some  time  in  vacuo  between  1 5°  and  20",  gives 
off  ether,  and  is  converted  into  a  moist  mixture  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
sulphuric  acid.  —  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
not  in  ether,  which  indeed  precipitates  it  from  its  alcoholic  solution. 
(Marchand.) 

CfiyetaUized, 

25-48  ZnO 40  ..., 

50-95  C^H»0 117  .... 

23-57  2  Aq 18  ... 


Dehydrated. 

ZnO 40 

2  S0»  80 

C*H»0 37 


Marchand. 

22-86  22-48 

66-86 

10-28  11-03 


C<H»ZnO«,2SO»    157  ....  100-00 


+  2Aq. 


175 


100-00 


SulphovincLte  of  Zinc  and  Ammonium.  —  Formed  by  precipitating  the 
dilute  zinc-salt  with  ammonia,  boiling  till  the  excess  of  ammonia  is 
expelled,  and  filtering.  (Marchand.) 

StUphovincUe  of  Cadmium.  —  Long,  transparent,  and  colourless  prisms, 
which  give  off  2  At.  water  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  do  not  suffer 
much  decomposition  when  kept  in  the  vacuum  for  a  longer  time.  Readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  (Marchand.) 

Sulphovinate  of  Lead.  —  a.  Bibanc.  —  1 .  Obtained  by  completely 
saturating  with  lead-oxide,  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  previously 
diluted  with  water.  (A.  Vogel.)  —  2.  By  digesting  aqueous  sulphovinic 
acid  or  monobasic  sulphovinate  of  lead  with  bydratod  lead-oxide,  till  it  is 
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saturated.  (Marchand.)  •—  By  oontinaed  digestion  with  an  excess  of  the 
hydrate,  the  liquid  may  eren  be  rendered  alkaline.  (Dumas  &  BooUaj.) 
The  neutral  filtrate^  when  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields  a  white 
mass.  (Vogel.)     In  vacuo  it  dries  up  to  a  solid  amorphous  mass;  when 
evaporated  by  heat,  it  is  apt  to  turn  brown,  but  may  be  deooloriied  again 
by  boiling  witb  animal  charcoal.     By  dry  distillation,  the  mass  yields  a 
colourless  oil  which  sinks  in  water,  a  combustible  Uffaid  which  smells 
like  ether,  also  sulphurous  acid,  and  finally  sulphurie  acid,  leaving  a 
residue  of  sulphate  of  lead  mixed  with  charcoal.  fVogel.)     When  care- 
fully heated,  it  yields  nothing  but  alcohol  and  sulphovinate  of  wioe-oil, 
for  the  preparation  of  which  it  may  be  used.  (Marchand.)     The  aqueous 
solution   is  decomposed   by  rapid  boiling,  whereby  sulphate  of  lead,  is 
precipitated;  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  it  throws  down  carbonate 
of  lead.  ( Vogel.)     In  close  vessels,  the  solution  remains  unaltered  for  a 
lonK  time;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of 
carbonate  of  lead,  the  formation  of  which  ffoes  on  till  the  salt  is  converted 
into  the  monobasic  salt.  (Marchand.)  —  The  dry  salt  becomes  moist  in 
the   air,  and  dissolves  in   0*5   pt.   water   (Vogel);    in  0*54   water   at 
17^.     (Marchand.)     It  dissolves  in  alcohol  (Vogel)  but  not  in  ether. 
(Marchand.) 

Marchand. 

2PbO 224     ....     65-69    6467 

2  S0»  80    ....     23-46 

C*H»0 37     ....     10-86 

PbO  +  C<H»Pb02,2SO» 341     ....10000 

&.  Jfonolxmc. —  Formed  by  saturating  pure  sulphovinic  acid,  or  the 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  water,  with  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  leaving  the  acid  filtrate  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Large 
transparent  and  colourless  prisms,  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system. 
In  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  they  give  off  7'95  per  cent.  (2  At.)  of  water; 
also  when  heated  in  the  air,  whereby  however  a  further  decomposition  is 
produced.  As  the  heat  increases,  the  crystals  give  off  water  at  80°,  then 
ether,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphovinate  of  wine-olI,  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid,  and  lastly  also  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Even  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  in  well  closed  vessels,  they  decompose 
by  lonff  keeping,  so  that  in  the  course  of  half  a  year,  they  resolve  themselves 
into  ether,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  odour,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  wine-oil,  together  with  sulphate  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid;  hence  the 
crystals  have  a  persistently  plessant  odour.  When  the  salt  comes  in  con- 
tact with  recently  precipitated  sulphide  of  lead,  a  compound  resembling 
mercaptan  is  produced.  —  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol^ 
but  not  in  ether,  which  indeed  precipitates  it  from  its  alcoholic  solution. 
(Marchand.) 

Dried  in  vacuo.  Marchand.  CrytUlUzed, 

PbO 112  ....  48-91  ....  48-34         PbO 112  ....  45-34  ....  45-13 

2  60« 80  ....  34-93  C<H«0,2S0»     117  ....  47*37 

C<H»0 37  ....  16-16  2  Aq 18  ....     729  ....     7*95 


C^H«Pb03,2SO«    229  ....100-00  +2Aq 247  ....100-00 

c.  Birocid  ?  —  If  the  residue  left  in  the  preparation  of  ether  be 
diluted  with  water  and  then  treated  with  excess  of  oarbonate  of  lead, 
the  resulting  liquid  remains  aoid  even  on  boilingi  and  after  filtration, 


Dumai  &  Boullay. 

118 

....    31*55 

31-49 

160 

....     4507 

45-71 

48 

....     13-52 

13-80 

11 

....       310 

304 

24 

....       676 

6-96 
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■  evaooration  and  cooling,  yields  white,  silkj,  transparent  needles  which 

<  redden  litmus.    (Damas  &  BouUay.)  —  [Since  Mtrchuid  tdopted  exactly  the 

same  prooeM  in  preparing  the  normal  aalt  (b),  excepting  that  he  did  not  make  use  of  the 
I  ether-residue,  it  beoomee  a  question  whether  the  salt  obtained  by  Dumas  &  BouUay  waa 

I  not  deriTed  from  some  acid  different  from  aulphovinio  add,  contained  in  the  etber- 

^  residue.] 

Cry9tuUiM9d. 

PbO   

4SO» 

8  C    

11  H    

8  O    

C<H»PbO>,2SO>  +  C«H«0»,2SO»?      S55     ....  10000    10000 

According  to  Dumas  &  BouUay,  the  formula  of  the  salt  is  PbO,2(^H*,2S>0+  5Aq. 

SulphovinaU  of  Lead  and  Ammonium,  —  Prepared  bj  supersaturating 
the  aqueous  solution  of  monobasic  sulphovinate  of  lead  with  ammonia; 
carefully  evaporating  the  filtrate,  whereupon  ammonia  evaporates  and 
oxide  of  lead  is  precipitated;  exhausting  the  residue  with  water;  and 
evaporating  the  nitrate.  This  filtrate  yields  scales  which  resemble  those 
of  bimargarate  of  potash,  and  contain  ammonia  and  oxide  of  lead. 
(Marchand.) 

Ferrous  Sulphovinate,  — ->  The  aqueous  acid  dissolves  iron,  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  colourless,  sweetish  liquid,  which,  when 
evaporated,  yields  yellow  four-sided  prisms,  efflorescent  in  the  air  and 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (A.Vogel.)  According  to  Marchand, 
the  prisms  are  greenish,  contain  water,  decompose  readily  in  the  air,  and 
are  insoluble  in  ether. 

Ferric  Sulphovinate.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  oxide  in 
the  aqueous  acid,  or  by  precipitating  the  baryta-salt  with  ferric  sulphate. 
From  the  resulting  solution,  the  salt  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  yellow 
tables  which  contain  water  of  crystallization,  deliquesce  and  decompose 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
not  in  ether,  which  precipitates  the  salt  from  its  alcoholic  solution.  (Mar- 
chand.) 

Sulphovinate  of  Cobalt.  —  Large,  dark  red  crystals,  permanent  in  the 
air.  They  give  off  part  of  their  water  of  crystallization  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  whole,  amounting  to  9*5  per  cent.  (2At.),  at  94°  in 
the  air.  They  contain  20  per  cent  of  oxide  of  cobalt.  They  dissolve 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether^  which  precipitates  the 
alcoholic  solution.  (Marchand.) 

Sulphovinate  of  Nickel.  —  Green  granular  crystals,  containing  2  At. 
water  of  crystallization;  they  comport  themselves  like  the  cobalt-salt  in 
vacuo,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  also  towards  water^  alcohol  and 
ether.  (Marchand.) 

Sulphovinate  of  Copper.  —  Prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  copper 
in  the  aqueous  acid  (Vogel);  or  by  precipitating  the  baryta-salt  with 
sulphate  of  copper.  (Dumas  &  BouUay;  Marchand.)  —  Blue,  four-sided 
prisms  with  bevelled  summits  (Vogel);  olue  eieht-sided  prisms,  belonging 
to  the  right  prismatic  system.  (Marchand.)  Right  rectangular  prisms. 
(RegnauTt.)    Dumas  A  BouUay,  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  syrup, 
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and  pressing  the  solidified  granular  mass  into  whicli  the  residue  wis 
converted  on  cooling,  obtained  the  salt  in  greenish  crystalliDe  granules. 
Although  the  crystals  contain  4  At.  water,  they  nevertheless,  when  left 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  even  for  6  or  8  weeks,  exhibit  bat  a  slight 
loss  of  weighty  which  is  also  accompanied  bp  the  formation  of  wineHoU 
and  sulphuric  acid.  They  likewise  suffer  no  loss  of  weight  when  heated 
to  100^  in  the  air,  but  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature^  thej  suddenly 
undergo  complete  decomposition.  (Marchand.)  In  an  open  red-hot 
crucible,  they  burn  with  flame  and  leave  sulphate  of  copper.  (Yogel.) 
They  dissolve  very  readily  in  water  and  alcohol  (Vogel,  Marchand),  but 
not  in  ether,  which  precipitates  the  alcoholic  solution.  (Marchand.) 

Qystailiied,  Dam.  &Boull.        March.  Magnus. 

CqO 40  ....  20-73  21*40     19-88     ....^.    20*65 

2  S03 80  ....  41*45  43-22 

4  C 24  ....  12-43  12-42     12*78 

9H 9  ....  4*66  4*45     4*70 

5  0 40  ....  20*73 


C<H*CuO«,2SO»  +  Aq.      193     ....  100-00 

Aooording  to  Damaa  &  BooUay,  who  appeared  to  have  examined  a  salt  which  had 
been  altered  in  composition  by  eyaporation  at  too  high  a  temperature  the  formula  is: 
CuO,OH»,S«0»  +  5Aq. 

Mercuric  Stdphavinate,  ^-  The  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  the 
aqueous  acid,  yields,  when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  under  a  bell-jtf 
not  exhausted  of  air,  a  yellowish  crystalline  mass,  which  decomposes 
very  readily,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  deliquesces  rapidly  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Marchand.) 

Sulphovmate  of  Silver.  —  Prepared  by  digesting  the  aqueous  acid 
with  oxide  or  carbonate  of  silver  till  it  is  saturated,  and  evaporating. 
Small  shining  crystalline  scales,  containing  45*42  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
silver,  and  therefore  2  per  cent,  water  of  crystallization,  which  they  do 
not  give  off  in  vacuo,  even  in  two  days,  but  only  at  a  heat  at  which 
further  decomposition  takes  place.  Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Mar- 
chand.) 


Isethionic  Acii   c*H«o*,2SO*. 

Magnus.    Pogg,  27,  378;  also  Ann.  JPharm.  6, 162. 

LiEBiG.     Ann.  Pharm.  13,  32;  25,  39. 

Reonault.    Ann,  Chim.  Pkys.  65,  98;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  25,  32. 

"VVosKBESBNSKY.     Ann.  Pharm,  25,  113.. 

Beuzelius,     Pogg.  44,  372;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  28,  5. 

IsUthionsUure,  Acide  istthionique. — Discovered  by  Magnus  in  1833. 

Formation.  When  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  brought  in  contact 
with  defiant  gas,  ether,  or  alcohol,  sulphate  of  carbyl  (p.  413)  is  pro- 
duced; this  body,  when  dissolved  iu  water,  forms  ethionic  acid;  and  this 
acid  is  resolved  by  heat,  whether  produced  by  the  sudden  mixing  witli 
water  or  applied  from  without,  into  sulphuric  and  isethionic  acid. 
(Magnus.)     Oil  of  vitriol  strongly  heated  with  alcohol,  likewise  forma 
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isethionic  acid,  wliieli  tberefore  occars  in  the  residue  of  tlie  cilier-pre- 
paratioD.  Oil  of  vitriol  heated  with  etbcr,  forms  isethionic  as  well  as 
sulphovinic  acid.  (Hennel.) 

Preparation.  Aqueous  ethionate  of  baryta  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  the  liquid  filtered  from  sulphate  of  baryta,  boiled,  saturated  with 
baryta,  and  again  filtered  and  evaporated,  till  the  isethionate  of  baryta  crys- 
tallizes. (Magnus.) — 2.  Ether  surrounded  with  ice  is  saturated  with  vapour 
of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid — in  which  process,  the  formation  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  is  unavoidable — the  syrupy  mixture  evaporated 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  ether,  and  then  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
whereupon  a  solution  of  wine-oil  produced  during  the  process  in  the  unal- 
tered portion  of  the  ether,  rises  to  the  surface.  Tho  watery  liquid  sepa- 
rated from  this  upper  stratum  is  boiled  for  three  hours,  replacing  tho  water 
as  it  evaporates,  till  not  only  the  ether  and  sulphurous  acid  are  vola- 
tilized, but  the  yinous  odour  is  also  completely  dissipated;  the  brownish 
liquid  is  then  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  filtrate  evaporated 
till  a  crystalline  film  forms  on  the  surface;  then  left  to  cool,  whereupon 
crystallme  flocks  completely  insoluble  in  alcohol  separate  out;  the  liquid 
diluted  with  water  and  filtered  to  separate  these  flocks;  then  evaporated 
to  a  thin  syrup,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  By  dissolving  the  resulting 
crystals  in  water,  carefully  precipitating  with  sulphuric  acid,  filtering, 
and  evaporating,  the  aqueous  acid  is  obtained.  (Liebig.) 

The  acid  concentrated  as  fiEbr  as  possible,  is  a  syrup  having  a  very  sour 
taste.  It  is  decomposed  by  further  evaporation,  but  the  dilute  solution 
may  be  boiled  without  decomposition.  (Liebig.) 

The  IseiMonates  crystallize  readily,  and  sustain  a  heat  of  200^ 
without  decomposition.  According  to  Berzelius,  their  aqueous  solution, 
when  boiled  with  potash,  neither  gives  off  ether  nor  alcohol,  nor  produces 
sulphate  of  potash.  In  the  dry  state  they  are  isomeric  with  the  sul- 
phovinates,  and  their  crude  formula  is:  C^H'MS'O".  Liebig  suggests 
that  the  sulphur  in  isethionic  acid  may  be  in  the  form  of  hyposul- 
phnric  acid,  which  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
ether: 

c<H»o  +  2So»  =  cm*o,s2<y  +  ho. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  formation  of  sulphite  of  potash,  which 
takes  place  when  the  potash-salt  is  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash;  since, 
as  found  by  Liebig  as  well  as  by*  Berzelius,  sulphate  of  potash  is  not 
reduced  to  sulphite  by  ignition  with  potash  and  any  organic  substance. 
Since  however,  according  to  this  view,  an  anhydrous  isethionate  should 
be  =  MO,  C*H*0,  S»0»,  =  C*H*MS«0',  whereas  these  salts  are  never 
actually  obtained  in  a  higher  state  of  dryness  than  that  which  is  denoted 
by  the  formula:  MO,C*H*0,S'0»+  HO  =  C*H»MS*0«,  we  should  be  led  to 
the  improbable  supposition  that  the  isethionates  can  retain  1  At.  water 
at  200  .  Hence  Berzelius  proposes  to  regard  isethionic  acid  as  a  com- 
pound of  a  bioxide  of  ethyl  with  hyposulphuric  acid  =  C*H'0',S*0*,  its 
salts  would  then  be  =  MO,C*H»0«,S»0*  =  C*H^MS»0*.  But  neither  Liebig  s 
nor  Berzelius'  hypothesis  is  in  accordance  with  the  nucleus-theory,  inas- 
much as  each  of  them  assumes  the  existence  of  an  uneven  compound 
(C*H*0  or  C*H»0»). 

Iseihianaie  of  Ammonia.  —  Octohedrons  which  remain  transparent^ 
and  do  not  diminish  in  weight  either  in  vacuo  or  120^.  (RegnauU.) 
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4  C 

N    

9  H    

CnfttalliMid. 

24 

14 

9 

16 

80 

■  ••• 

16-78    ... 

9-80 

6-29    ... 
11-19 
55-94 

RagBanlt. 
16-95 

6-40 

2  0    

2  803 

NH*0,C<H»0,2S0> 

143 

•  ••• 

100-00 

Isdhionate  of  Potash,  —  By  fiatorating  the  acid  with  oarboaate  of 
potash,  or  precipitating  the  barjta-salt  with  carbonate  or  sulphate  of 
potash.  Rhombic  prisms  and  shining  lamina,  resembling  chlorate  of 
potash,  which  at  300°  neither  lose  weight  nor  deoompose.  (Liebig,  Reg- 
nault.)  Between  300°  and  350°,  the  salt  melts,  forming  a  transparent 
and  colourless  liquid  Tvhich,  on  cooling,  solidifies  in  a  fibrous,  porcelain- 
like mass  of  unaltered  weight.  (Liebig.)  The  salt  does  not  giye  off 
water  till  it  is  heated  to  400°,  at  which  temperature  it  decomposer. 
(Berzelius.)  The  salt  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  swells  up  consider- 
ably, gives  off  hydrogen,  and  yields  a  mass  containing  52*75  p.  o.  (1  At.) 
sulphate  of  potash,  together  with  a  certain  portion  of  sulphite;  it  there- 
fore contains  sulphur  in  the  form  of  hyposulphurio  acid,  S'0^  which  is 
afterwards  converted  into  sulphate  and  sulphite  of  potash;  for  hypo- 
sulphate  of  potash  is  also  converted  into  sulphate  and  sulphite  when 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potash  (Liebig).  100  pta.  of  the  salt  heated 
with  hydrate  of  potash,  merely  till  the  mass  swells  up  and  cakes  together, 
yield  27*97  per  cent,  (somewhat  more  than  1  At.)  of  sulphuric  add  in 
the  form  of  sulphate  of  potash;  but  if  more  strongly  heated  till  it 
blackens  and  fuses,  it  yields  46*25  pts.  (nearly  2  At.)  in  the  same  state 
(Magnus,  Pogg,  47,  516.)  The  salt  dissolves  in  alcohol,  especially  when 
hot,  in  which  case  the  solution  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of  crystals 
as  it  eools.  (Liebig.) 

Cry$iailized.  Liebig.  Regnanlt. 

KO 47*2  ....  29-75  28-49    28-20 

2  SO*    80-0  ....  48-72  49-63 

4C    240  ....  14-62  14-80     14-30 

5  H   5-0  ....  304  3-05     306 

O   8-0  ....  4*87  4-81 


C<H*K02,2SO» 164-2    ....  10000  100-00 

Isethianate  of  Baryta.  —  Preparation  (p.  429).  —  This  salt  erystalliiee 
readily,  especially  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  (Magnua)  Smail  tran»- 
lucent  laminsB.  (Regnault.)  The  crystals  neither  decompose  nor  suffer 
any  loss  of  weight  at  200*^.  (Lieb^.)  At  a  stronger  heat  (above  800^, 
according  to  Regnault),  the  salts  swells  up  to  100  times  its  bulk,  blaokess, 
and  gives  off  a  liquid  having  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour,  similar  to  thai 
of  xanthoil.  (Magnus.)  No  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved  in  this  decompo- 
sition. The  intumescence  may  be  prevented  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  oil 
of  vitriol.  (Liebig.)  The  salt  mixed  with  nitre  or  chlorate  of  potash 
detouates  violently  when  heated,  even  if  the  qjHiBtity  of  chlorate  of  potash 
be  very  large.  It  is  but  slowly  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  even  by  the 
fuming  acid,  yielding  60*46  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  and  slowly  in  atoohol;  more  readily,  however,  than 
ethionate  of  baryta.  (Magnus.) 
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Cry9taXlig€d,                    Magnns.  laebig.  Regn.    Woskresen. 

BaO  76-6  ...,  39*57  ....    39*68  ....  39-57  ....  39-57  ....    39-26 

2  SO"   80-0  ....  41-32  ....     41-56  ....  ....  4060  ....     41  12 

4  C   24-0  ....  12-40  ....     1213  ....  ....  12*37  ....     12-47 

5  H 50  ....  2-58  ....       2-62  ....  ....      2*62  ....      2*61 

O   8-0  ....  413  ....       4-01  ....  ....       4-84  ....       4-54 

C*H»BaO,2S0>    ....  193*6  ....  lOO'OO  ....  100*00  ....  ....  10000  ....  100-00 

JidkionaU  ef  Copper.  -—  Formed  from  the  barytft-salt  and  enlpliate  of 
eopper.  The  green  filtrate,  evaporated  to  drjneos  and  set  aside  in  a  warm 
place,  yields  sea-green,  transparent,  regular  octohedrons,  which  are  per- 
manent in  the  air.  (Liehig.)  Irregular  octohedrons  of  a  very  pale  green 
eolour.  (Regnault.)  The  crystals  turn  white  between  lOO"*  and  130^,  and 
give  off  10*5  p.  o.  (2  At.)  of  water  (Liebig);  they^give  off  10*76  p.  e^ 
at  140^  (Regnault.) 

Dehjfdrated,  Liebig.  RegnftoU. 

Cu0.2S0» 120  ....  76-43 

4C 24  ....     15*28     15-39 16*54 

5  H 5  ....      3-19    3-26    317 

0 8  ....  510 

Cni«CnO»,2SO»....... 157     ....  100*00 


Althionic  Acid.    CH«0^2S0^ 

Regnault  (1837).     Ann,  Chim.  Fhy$^  65,  98;  also  Ann.  Fiarm, 
25,  43. 

Formed  when  alcohol  is  heated  with  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  till  olefiant 
gas  begins  to  be  evolved,  which  takes  place  between  160°  and  180^.  When 
equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol  are  used,  nothing  but  sulphoviuic 
acid  is  formed;  and  even  in  the  residues  of  the  ether-preparation  on  the 
large  .scale,  the  latter  is  the.  only  acid  found.  (Regnault.) — Magnus 
{Pogg.  47,  523)  was  not  able  to  find  althionic  acid  in  the  residues  of  the 
preparation  of  olefiaut  gas,  but  only  ethionio,  isethionic,  and  sometimee 
also  sulphoviuic  acid. 

Preparation.  The  residue  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  defiant  gas 
from  6  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  I  pt.  alcohol  is  saturated  with  milk  of  lime; 
the  filtrate  evaporated;  the  lime  precipitated  therefrom  by  oxalic  acid;  the 
filtrate  saturated  with  baryta-water;  the  excess  of  baryta  precipitated  by 
a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  first  by  heat, 
and  finally  in  vacuo,  whereupon  crystallization  takes  place  as  soon  as  the 
liquid  acquires  a  syrupy  consistence.  The  crystals  of  althionate  of  baryta 
thus  obtained  are  purified  by  recrystallization.  From  them  may  be 
obtained  the  acid  (which  has  not  been  further  examined)  and  the  rest  of 
its  salts.  (Regnault.) 

AUkionaU  of  Ammonia*  -*  Small  deliquescent  lamiiiffi^  extremely 
soluble  in  water. 
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4  C 

9  H    ... 

DrtW  in  vacwi. 

24 

9 

....     16-78    .. 
....       6-30    .. 
....      9-79 
....     1119 
....    55-94 

Regnanlt* 

17-75 

6'32 

N  ... 
2  0    ... 

....     14 
....     16 

2  SO>... 

....     80 

C*H«CN 

H4)0«  2SO»  .... 

....  143 

....  100-00 

AUhiofuUe  of  Baryta,  —  Preparation,  (p.  431.) —  Spherules  composed 
of  small  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  giying  off  8*59  p.  c.  ^2  At.)  water 
in  vacuo.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  decomposes  oy  continued 
boiling,  sulphate  of  baryta  being  deposited,  and  the  acid  set  free.  On 
saturating  this  acid  with  baryta,  filtering  to  separate  the  sulphate,  and 
evaporating,  a  very  soluble  salt  is  obtained,  probably  isethionate  of  baryta; 
the  isethionic  acid  was  probably  not  formed  during  the  boiling,  but  pre- 
existed in  the  barjrta-salt  used. — Althionate  of  baryta  dissolves  much 
more  easily  in  water,  and  crystallizes  much  less  readily  than  the  sulpha- 
vinate;  it  also  dissolves  in  alcohol,  especially  when  hot,  and  more  readily 
than  the  isethionate. 

Dehydrated*  R^^ault. 

BaO 76-6  ....  39*57  ........  39-35 

2  80» 800  ....  41'32  4118 

4C 240  ....  12-40  12-78 

5H 5-0  ....  2-58  2-87 

0 80  ....  4-13  3-82 

C*H*BaO*,2SO» 193-6    ....  100*00    100-00 

AUMonate  of  Lime,  —  The  aqueous  solution  evaporated  at  the  gentlest 
possible  heat,  solidifies  completely  in  a  mass,  without  crystallizing. 

AUhioncUe  of  Copper.  —  Pale  green,  very  thin  rhombohedrons,  whose 
acnte  angle  is  equal  to  60^  (Regnault.) 


Ethionic  Acid.    C*H«0',4S0»  =  2(H0,S0*)  +  OH*,2S0». 

Magnus  {Pogg.  27, 378;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  6,  162.  —  Fogg,  47,  514. 

Aethiomdure,  AethersckwrfeMure,  Acide  ethionique.  —  Discovered  by  Magnus 
in  1833. 

Formation*  ^—  When  sulphate  of  carbyl  is  dissolved  in  water :  hence 
also  when  absolute  alcohol  or  ether,  which  has  absorbed  the  vapour  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  is  dilut-ed  with  cold  water.  (Magnus.) 

Preparation.  —  Either  by  dissolving  pure  sulphate  of  carbyl  in  water 
at  ordinary  temperatures; — or  by  dissolving  the  contents  of  the  bottles  in 
which  sulphate  of  carbyl  has  been  prepared  (p.  4 13),  consisting  of  sulphate 
of  carbyl  and  a  large  quantity  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  then  mixing  the  solution  with  water; -~>  or  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  absolute  alcohol  surrounded  with 
ice  (because  if  the  liquid  were  to  become  hot,  sulphurous  acid  having  the 
odour  of  wine-oil  would  be  evolved),  and  mixing  the  yellowish  oil  with 
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winch  process,  if  a  sufficient  excess  of  alcohol  he  present,  is  not  attended 
with  evolution  of  heat;  —  or  hy  passiug  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  into  ether,  wherehy  a  similar  yellowish  liquid  is  produced;  on  mixing 
this  liquid  with  water,  any  excess  of  ether  that  may  he  present  separates 
out,  together  with  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil,  which  is  always  formed  at 
the  same  time;  in  the  other  three  modes  of  preparation  this  does  not  take 
place. 

On  saturating  either  of  these  four  aqueous  mixtures,  which  contain 
ethionic  acid,  together  with  more  or  less  sulphuric  and  isethionic  acids, 
with  carhonate  of  haryta^  either  in  the  cold  or  at  a  moderate  heat;  filtering 
from  the  sulphate  of  baryta;  evaporating  the  filtrate  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
either  in  vacuo  or  in  the  air,  at  a  temperature  much  below  100^,  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  salt  begins  to  separate  out;  and  then  mixing  the  solution 
with  a  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  sufiicient  to  bring  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  mixture  to  0'90,  ethionate  of  baryta  is  precipitated,  while  the 
isethionate  remains  in  solution.  If  too  much  alcohol  were  added,  the 
latter  salt  would  also  be  precipitated.  The  loosely  coherent  precipitate 
of  ethionate  of  baryta  is  washed  with  65  per  cent,  alcohol,  dissolved 
repeatedly  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol,  to  free  it  com- 
pletely from  isethionate  of  baryta; — ^then  dried  in  vacuo;  dissolved  in  luke- 
warm water,  because  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  or  some  product  of 
decomposition,  still  adheres  to  it;  and  the  solution  evaporated  at  a  gentle 
heat,  which  process  may  however  give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  decom« 
position.  (Magnus.) 

From  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  baryta-salt.  Aqueous  Ethionie  acid  may 
be  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  exact  proportion,  and  filtering; 
but  it  cannot  be  concentrated  without  decomposing,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol;  and  at  100°,  even  in  a  state  of 
great  dilution,  it  is  quickly  resolved  into  sulphuric  and  isethlonio  acid. 
(Magnus): 

C*H«0«,4S0»  «  C<H«0«,2S0»  +  2S0». 

The  JEihiofuUes  are  either  uncrystallizable  or  crystallize  with  difficulty. 
They  dissolve  in  water,  and  many  of  them  are  precipitated  therefrom  hy 
alcohoL  When  heated,  they  give  off  empyreumatic  products  and  sulphuno 
acid,  and  leave  sulphates  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Magnus.)  —  In  the 
perfectly  dry  state,  their  composition  appears  to  be  2(M0,S0')  + 
C*H*,2SO»=C*H*M«0»,4SO»;  according  to  this  formula^  2  At.  of  hydrogen 
in  the  alcohol  must  be  replaceable  by  metals. 

Ethionate  of  Ammonia,  -—  Crystallizes  readily  and  completely. 
(Magnus.) 

JEthionaie  of  Potath,  -—  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  baryta-salt  with 
sulphate  of  potash.  Crystallizes  very  readily.  The  crystals  do  not  lose 
weight  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  by  gentle  heating.  When  more 
strongly  heated,  they  swell  up  considerably,  still  more  when  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid,  less  with  nitric  acid.  "When  the  salt  is  heated  to  a 
certain  point  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potash,  nearly  all  the  sulphur  that 
it  contains  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  potash.  If  the  heating  be  carried 
only  so  far  as  to  cause  the  mass  to  cake  together  after  swelling  up,  1  At. 
of  the  salt  yields  rather  more  than  2  At.  sulphate  of  potash;  but  if  the 
salt  be  heated  till  it  blackens  and  fuses,  nearly  4  At.  sulphate  of  potash 
are  produced;  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  potassium  appears,  however, 
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4  C 

9  H    ... 

Dried  in  ffccuo. 

24 

.„       9 

....    16-78 
....      6-30 
....      9-79 
....    1119 
....    55-94 

Regnanlt. 
.^ 6*32 

N  ... 
2  0    ... 

....     14 
....     16 

2  SO»... 

....     80 

C*H»(N 

B*)0»,2S0»  .... 

....  143 

....  100-00 

AUhionate  of  Baryta,  —  ?reparatioti.  (p.  431.) —  Spherules  composed 
of  small  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  giving  off  8*59  p.  c.  ^2  At.)  water 
in  vacQO.  The  aqneons  solution  of  the  salt  decomposes  ojr  continued 
boiling,  sulphate  of  baryta  being  deposited,  and  the  acid  set  free.  On 
saturating  this  acid  with  baryta,  filtering  to  separate  the  sulphate,  and 
evaporating,  a  very  soluble  salt  is  obtained,  probably  isethionate  of  baiytm; 
the  isethionic  acid  was  probably  not  formed  during  the  boiling,  but  pre- 
existed in  the  baryta-salt  used. — AUhionate  of  baryta  dissolves  much 
more  easily  in  water,  and  crystallizes  much  less  readily  than  the  solpho- 
vinate;  it  also  dissolves  in  alcohol,  especially  when  hot^  and  more  readily 
than  the  isethionate. 

Dehydrated,  Regnmlt* 

BaO 76*6  ....  39-57  ........  39-35 

2S0» « 800  ....  41*32  4118 

4C 240  ....  12-40  12-78 

5H 5-0  ....  2-58  ........  2-87 

0 80  ....  4-13  3-82 

C<H*BaO^,2SO» 193*6    ....  100*00    100-00 

AUhionate  of  Lime.  —  The  aqueons  solution  evaporated  at  the  gentlest 
possible  heat,  solidifies  completely  in  a  mass,  without  crystallizing. 

AUhionate  of  Copper,  —  Pale  green,  very  thin  rhombohedrons,  whose 
acute  angle  is  eqnal  to  60^.  (Regnault.) 


Ethionic  Acid.   C*H«0»,4S0«  =  2(H0,S0*)  +  C*H*,2S0». 

Magnus  {Pogg.  27, 878;  also  Ann,  JPharm,  6,  162.  —  Pogg.  47,  514, 

Aethume&uret  AetkenehiotfeUdure,  Aeide  ithUmque,  —  Discovered  bj  Magnus 
in  1833. 

Formation, ^^^hen  sulphate  of  carbyl  is  dissolved  in  water:  henoe 
also  when  absolute  alcohol  or  ether,  which  has  absorbed  the  vapour  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  is  diluted  with  cold  water.  (Magnus.) 

Preparation,  —  Either  by  dissolving  pure  sulphate  of  carbyl  in  water 
at  ordinary  temperatures; — or  by  dissolving  the  contents  of  the  bottles  in 
which  sulphate  of  carbyl  has  been  prepared  (p.  41 3),  consisting  of  sulphate 
of  carbyl  and  a  large  quantity  of  annydrous  sulphuric  acid,  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  then  mixing  the  solution  with  water;— « or  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  absolute  alcohol  surrounded  with 
ice  (becanse  if  the  liquid  were  to  become  hot,  sulphurous  acid  having  the 
odour  of  wine-oil  would  be  evolved),  and  mixing  the  yellowish  oil  with 
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'wliich  procesa,  if  a  sufficient  excess  of  alcobol  be  present,  is  not  attended 
'With  evolution  of  heat;  —  or  by  passing  the  vapour  of  aubydroas  sulphuric 
acid  into  ether,  whereby  a  similar  yellowish  liquid  is  produced;  on  mixing 
this  liquid  with  water,  any  excess  of  ether  that  may  be  present  separates 
out,  together  with  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil,  whicn  is  always  formed  at 
the  same  time;  in  the  other  three  modes  of  preparation  this  does  not  take 
place.  ^ 

On  saturating  either  of  these  four  aqueous  mixtures,  which  contain 
etbionic  acid,  together  with  more  or  less  sulphuric  and  isethionic  acids, 
with  carbonate  of  baryta^  either  in  the  cold  or  at  a  moderate  heat;  filtering 
from  the  sulphate  of  baryta;  evaporating  the  filtrate  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
either  in  vacuo  or  in  the  air,  at  a  temperature  much  below  100°,  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  salt  begins  to  separate  out;  and  then  mixing  the  solution 
with  a  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  sufficient  to  bring  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  mixture  to  0*90,  ethionate  of  baryta  is  precipitated,  while  the 
isethionate  remains  in  solution.  If  too  much  alcohol  were  added,  the 
latter  salt  would  also  be  precipitated.  The  loosely  coherent  precipitate 
of  ethionate  of  baryta  is  washed  with  65  per  cent,  alcohol,  dissolved 
repeatedly  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol,  to  free  it  com- 
pletely from  isethionate  of  baryta; — ^then  dried  in  vacuo;  dissolved  in  luke- 
warm water,  because  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  or  some  product  of 
decomposition,  still  adheres  to  it;  and  the  solution  evaporated  at  a  gentle 
heat,  which  process  may  however  give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  decom- 
position. (Magnus.) 

From  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  barjrta-salt,  Aqiuoun  Ethiomc  aetdmaj 
be  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  exact  proportion,  and  filtering; 
but  it  cannot  be  concentrated  without  decomposing,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol;  and  at  100°,  even  in  a  state  of 
great  dilution,  it  is  quickly  resolved  into  sulphuric  and  isethionic  acid. 
(Magnus): 

C*H«O»,4S0'  «  C<HH)»,2S0»  +  2S0». 

The  EthionateB  are  either  nncrystallizable  or  crystallize  with  difficulty. 
They  dissolve  in  water,  and  many  of  them  are  precipitated  therefrom  hy 
alcohoL  When  heated,  they  give  off  empyreumatic  products  and  sulphuno 
acid,  and  leave  sulphates  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Magnus.)  —  In  the 
perfectly  dry  state,  their  composition  appears  to  be  2(M0,S0')  + 
C*HS2SO'=C*H*M»0*,4SO«;  according  to  this  formula,  2  At.  of  hydrogen 
in  the  alcohol  must  be  replaceable  by  metals. 

Ethionate  of  Ammonia.  —  Crystallizes  readily  and  completely. 
(Magnus.) 

JEthionate  of  Potath.  -»  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  baryla-salt  with 
sulphate  of  potash.  Crystallizes  very  readily.  The  crystals  do  not  lose 
weight  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  by  gentle  heating.  When  more 
strongly  heated,  they  swell  up  considerably,  still  more  when  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid,  less  with  nitric  acid.  When  the  salt  is  heated  to  a 
certain  point  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potash,  nearly  all  the  sulphur  that 
it  contains  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  potash.  If  the  heating  be  carried 
only  so  far  as  to  cause  the  mass  to  cake  together  after  swelling  up,  1  At. 
of  the  salt  yields  rather  more  than  2  At.  sulphate  of  potash;  but  if  the 
salt  be  heated  till  it  blackens  and  fuses,  nearly  4  At.  sulphate  of  potash 
are  produced;  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  potassium  appears,  however, 
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to  be  likewise  formed.  In  this  manner^  100  pts.  of  the  potash-salt  yield, 
when  gently  heated,  32'o5  parts,  and  when  strongly  heated,  5S'7f>  pts.  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  potash.  (Juagnus.) 

2  (KO^SO*) ...., 174*4  ^  S9-8S    ^^^    59*70 

2  80"   80-0  ..„  27-45 

4  C   ^ 240  ....  8-24     ........       845 

5  H  50  ....  1-72     1-73 

O  8«0  ....  2-74 

.  C<U4K?03,4SO>  +  Aq      291-4     ....  lOO'OO 

Eihionate  of  Soda.  —  Prepared  in  a  simihir  manner.  Beautiful  ciyatals, 
which  "do  not  diminish  in  weight  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  Titriol,  <Kr  when 
heated  to  150°  in  the  air,  but  begin  to  melt  at  150%  and  at  a  higher 
temperature,  swell  up,  blacken,  and  ultimately  dieoomposei  witk  mUimr 
ation  of  sulphur.  (Magnus.) 

CiyHMieed,  Magnus, 

3(NaO,SO>)    142'4    ....     5S'0S    62-Of 

2  SO" 80-0    ....    29-81 

6H M.....        60    v-      2-24    ...^      2-22 

20  16-0    ....      5-96 

C«H<Na?0*,4SO>+2Aq  ....    268*4    ....  10000 

RhionaU  of  Baryta.  — pKpmtioii  (p.483.V  —  The  salt,  aftor  diying  in 
the  air,  does  not  lose  weight  in  vacuo.  It  begins  to  deeompooe  at  100^, 
giving  o£F  sulphuric  acid  and  an  empyreumatic  substance  having  a  peculiar 
odour,  and  blackening  from  separation  of  charcoal,  which  at  s  red  heat 
converts  part  of  the  sulphate  of  barjta  into  sulphide  of  barium.  The 
salt  dissolves  in  10  pts.  of  water  at  20°;  its  dilute  solution  anstsina  a 
boiling  heat  without  decomposition,  but  the  concentrated  solution  decom- 
poses even  by  evaporation  below  100^  It  dissolves  very  slowly  in 
alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol  from  its  aqueous  solution. 
(Magnus.)  —  The  salt,  after  being  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in 
a  current  of  dry  air,  gives  off  42  p.  c.  of  water  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol 
(Marchand,  Pogg.  82,  466.)  [This  is  somewhat  more  than  1  At.;  and 
the  formula  of  the  perfectly  anhydrous  salt  should  therefore  be: 
OH*BaK)«,4S0».] 

BrUd  in  ih€  air.  Magniis. 

2(BaO,SO>) .  233-2  ..^  66-59  .,...i..  66-48 

8  SO" 80-0  ....  22-85    . 22-85 

4C   ...........  240  ....  6-85    697 

5  H  ....  5-0  ....  1-43    . 1-42 

O  8-0  ....  2-28    «-2» 

C*H^Ba«0",4S0»+Aq     3502    ....  10000    .. 100-00 

Ethionaie  of  Lime  and  Xthtonaie  of  Lead  do  not  crystalliae;  their 
reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  barvta  salts.  (Magnus.) 
EthvmaU  of  Copper  crystallizes  with  difficulty.  (Magnus.) 
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Mettuonic  Acid. 

LiEBta,  (1835).    Ann,  Pharm,  13,  35:  —  Chim.  organ,  l^  372. 

Obtained  by  iatarathig  ether,  as  in  the  preparation  of  isethionate  of 
baryta,  with  the  vapour  of  anbydroos  sulphiirie  acid,  bat  without  cooling 
it;  mixing  the  resulting  syrupy  liquid  with  an  equal  volume  of  ethur, 
then  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  whereupon  a  solution  of  snlpho- 
vinate  of  wiue-oil  in  ether  ri^s  to  the  top;  boiling  the  lower  acid  liquid, 
till  it  no  longer  smells  of  alcohol;  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  baty  ta; 
evaporating  the  filtrate  till  it  begins  to  deposit  needles  of  methionate  of 
baryta;  and  mixing  it  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol.  The  salt  is 
tben  pedpitated  as  a  white  soft  mass,  whieh  is  washed  wHfa  aleohol  and 
diasolved  in  boiling  water^  and  the  salt  erystallises  in  sealee  as  the  liquid 
eoela 

The  baryta-salt,  treated  with  sulpfbnrie  aeid,  yields  Aqtteoui  JieikUmic 
doidy  in  the  form  of  a  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  may  be  boiled  and 
evaporated  without  decomposing. 

The  baryta-ioU  crystallizes  from  the  hot  aquew  aalution  in  trans* 
parent,  colourless,  shining  scales,  resembling  those  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  containing  no  water  of  crystallization.  It  gives  off  nothing  at  100^; 
when  moffo  strongly  beated  it  blaekens  foi  a  while,  but  does  not  swell 
wp;  gives  off  water,  sulpfaurevs  acid,  and  salphur;  aad  Isatves  sulphate 
of  baryta.  The  mass  obtained  by  melting  the  salt  with  hydrate  •€  patash 
does  not  contain  sulphurous  acid.  • —  The  salt  dissolves  in  40  pts.  of  cold 
water,  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hoi  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  "When 
ignited,  after  being  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  leaves  66*9  per  sent, 
of  sulphate  of  baryta;  but  when  ignited  with  nitre  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  then  mixed  with  water,  nitric  acid,  and  chloride  of  barium,  it  yields 
double  that  quantity.  (Liebio.) 

This  acid  appears  therefore  to  be  isomeric  with  ethionic  acid,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  permanence  when  boiled,  and  by  the 
erystallizability  of  its  baryii^salt. 

Sulphsetherisulpliuric  Acid. 

to  WTO  &  Wbtdhanv.     Togg,  46,  84;  47, 157. 

Formed,  together  witli  sulphuric  acid,  when  either  of  the  sulphides  of 
ethylene,  C*H^*  or  OH^*^,  is  decomposed  by  nitric  aeid.  If  nitric  acid 
be  allowed  to  act  completely  on  one  of  these  compounds;  the  liquid  eva- 
porated over  the  water-bath;  the  residue  diluted  three  or  four  times,  with 
water,  and  each  time  evaporated,  in  order  to  expel  the  nitric  acid  com- 
pletely; the  residue  dissolved  in  water  and  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
baryta;  the  sulphate  of  baryta  separated  by  filtration;  the  liquid  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  the  residue  again  dissolved  in  water;  and  the  solution 
left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  —  sulpheetherisulphate  of  baryta  crys* 
tallizes  out.  If  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt,  the  baryta  be 
cautiously  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  the 
acid  is  obtained  in  white  crystals  having  a  strongly  acid  ta:jte. 

The  aqueous  s(.]ution  of  tins  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling. 

All  its  salts  appear  to  be  soluble.  (Lowig  <&  W.) 

2  F  S 
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The  haryiOrmU  takes  tbe  form  of  white  crystals,  whiek  ^ive  off  no 
water  at  140°;  at  a  higher  temperature  they  give  off  water,  then  empy- 
reumatie  products  containing  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur,  and  leare 
sulphate  of  bary^  mixed  with  charcoal.  The  salt  fused  with  hydrate  of 
potash  yields  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

2BaO 153-2  ....  40*83    40*84 

4C 24-0  ....  6-40    7-29 

6H 60  ^.  1-60    1-74 

5  8 80-0  ....  21-32 20-86 

14  0 112-0  ....  20  85    29-27 


375-2    ....  100-00    . .  100-00 


Lowig  (org.  Verb.  2,  538),  from  an  incorrect  calculation,  suppooes 
salt  to  contun  only  3  At.  H;  and  accordingly  denotes  the  acid,  bj  the 
name  of  SvlJpcaracetyUckwtfeUaure,  —  But  the  foimola  dedndble  from  the 
preceding  table  is  likewise  improbable. 


Sulphacetic  Acid.    C«HK)«,2S0'. 

Melsbns  (1842).  N.  Ann,  Qhiim.  Phys.  5,  392;  also  Ann,  Pkarm.  44, 
97. —i^.  Ann,  Chim.  Phy$.  10,  370;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  52,  275;  abo 
J,  pr.  Chan,  32,  71. 

Smgsehw/eliatire,  Sekwffeleuiffidurt,  Acide  SulfaeeHque, 

Formed  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  on  glacial  aoetie 
acid  at  a  gentle  heat.  —  It  is  also  produced,  but  onl^  in  small  quantity, 
when  glacial  acetic  acid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
mixture  being  attended  with  eyolution  of  heat.  This  mixture  when 
heated  gives  off  nearly  pure  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  if  the  heat  be  con- 
tinued till  the  mixture  turns  brown,  several  coningated  sulphurio  adds 
are  also  evolved;  but  their  baryta-salts  are  difficult  to  separate. 

jpreparation.  Vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  into  a 
flask  containing  glacial  acetic  acid;  the  mixture  heated  to  a  certain  pointy 
then  diluted  with  water,  and  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta  or  oxide 
of  lead,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  till  it  crystallizes. 

From  the  lead  or  silver  salt  tbe  acid  may  be  separated  by  dissolving 
the  salt  in  water,  decomposing  it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate  to  a  syrup  in  vacuo.  From  this  syrupy  liquid  the  acid 
crystallizes  in  needles,  or  hy  very  slow  evaporation  at  a  winter  temper- 
ature, in  light  prisms,  which  are  transparent  and  colourless.  Thess 
crystals  fuse  at  aoout  62°,  and  the  fused  salt  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a 
mass  having  a  silky  lustre.  The  crystals  redden  litmus  strongly,  and 
have  a  strongly  acid  taste,  like  that  of  tartaric  acid,  but  still  more  sour. 
—  When  kept  for  a  long  time  in  vacuo  over  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid, 
they  become  opaque,  and  are  reduced  to  C*H*0*,2SO'-h2Aq.;  the  crvstaU 
in  their  original  state  are  composed  of  C^H^0*«2S0'  +  3Aq. ;  and  the  solution 
concentrated  as  far  as  possible  in  vacuo,  is  C*H^0^2SO*+4Aq.  Melsens, 
however,  writes  tbe  formula  in  a  different  way;  e,  g.  the  dehydrated 
crystals  =C*(IPSO«)0»,SO»,2HO  +  2Aq.      Berzefius  halves  the  atomic 
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weiffht  of  the  acid,  and  regards  it,  in  the  hjpothetically  anhydrons  state, 
hA  Pormyloxyd-SckwefeUaure  s=CHO,SO*;  therefore,  when  dried  pei*  se, 
as  HO,C»HO,SCP. 

The  crystals,  after  being  kept  for  some  time  at  100°,  no  longer  crys- 
tallise, or  crystallize  imperfectly,  on  cooling;  at  160°,  they  turn  brown, 
and  emit  an  odoor  like  that  of  caramel;  at  200°,  they  underTO  complete 
decomposition,  and  give  off  an  acid  liquid  When  bnmt  mey  leave  a 
small  quantity  of  charcoal,  which  may  readily  be  made  to  burn  away 
completely.  When  the  dilute  acid  is  heated  for  some  hours  to  160"^  in 
a  sealed  glass  tube,  it  acquires  the  odour  of  caramel,  but  not  the  power 
of  precipitating  chloride  of  barium.  —  The  acid  is  not  decomposed  by 
potash  into  sulphuric  and  acetic  acid 

Combinations,  The  crystals  deliquesce  yery  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  air. 

The  SulpJiacetales,  in  their  driest  state,  haye  the  composition: 
C*H»M«0*,2S0»;  — according  to  Melsens:  2M0,C*(H»S0")0»,S0*;  accord- 
ing to  Berzelius:  MO,C'HO,SO'.  When  heated,  they  first  give  off  their 
water  of  crystallization,  but  do  not  melt;  then  evolve  carbonic  and  sul- 
phurous acia;  and  after  the  charcoal  has  burned  away  in  the  air,  generally 
leave  a  residue  of  sulphate.  They  are  likewise  decomposed  by  boiling 
oil  of  vitriol,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid.  They 
appear  to  be  all  soluble  in  water. 

StilphaeeUUe  of  Potash,  —  Separates  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in 
small  crystals  containing  OH'K'0^2S0'+2Aq. 

SulphacetaU  of  Baryta,  —  Crystalline  crust»  consisting  of  small  opaque 
lamine,  which  give  off  their  water  of  crystallization  between  250*^  and 
260°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  decompose  with  intumescence,  and 
leave  a  residue  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  This  salt  dissolves  slowly  in 
water,  more  slowly  when  dehydrated  than  in  the  hydrated  state;  hence 
the  free  acid  added  to  concentrated  solutions  of  other  baryta-salts,  throws 
down  needles;  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  in  greater 
quantity. 

IhM  at  250°.  MelMos. 

2  BaO  ................    153*2  ..m  55*67  ........    55*65 

4C   .... .      240  ....  8-72 8-42 

2  H  ....................        2-0  ....  0-72  0-79 

2S    32-0  ....  11-63  . .    12-29 

8  0  .      64*0  ....  23-26  22-85 

C«H<£i^0«,2S0*     275-2    •...  100*00    ....m..  100*00 

CrystalliMed.  Mdiens. 

2  BaO.................. ..............    153*2    ..m    50*69    ........    50*67 

^     X/  •.•...«..M«......MMM.*>*.«««....  «4    U  ....  0*9%  .....M.  0'V§ 

5H 50    ....       1-66    ........      1-61 

2  S 32*0    ....     10-59     10-48 

11  0 880    ....    29-12    29*17 

OHSBaSO«,2SO>  +  3 Aq  ....    3022    ....  10000    100*00 

The  crystals  give  off  8*58  p.  c  water  at  250°.     There  are  Other 
crystals  containing  1  At.  water  lesss=C*H'Ba«0*,2S0*+2  Aq. 
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BulpkdcdaU  qf  Lead.  «*-  Sm$l\  tiansparani  needles,  pemiaaeiit  in  Uie 
air,  lometimeB  united  in  tufts,  sometimea  in  opaque  nodnfee.    DecompoMi 

between  200''  and  210^ 

Gyitalttxed,  Metoeat. 

t  PbO    224  ^M  pi'5S    ..-..«    61-26 

4C 24  ....      6-60    6-5f 

4H    4  ....      Md    l-ftf 

8  S.., ^ B2  ..-  8-7» 

10  O    80  ....  21-98 

C<H»Pb^O^^SO»+2Aq....    364    ....10000 

Sulphacetate  of  Silver,  —  Formed  by  precipitating  the  aqneons  eolatioa 
of  the  baryta-salt  witli  snlphiiric  acid;  digestinj?  the  filtrate  with  carbonate 
of  lead  to  remove  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid;  removing  the  lead  fron 
the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  boiling  the  filtrate  till  all  the  ezoeei 
of  the  gas  is  expelled,  and  saturating  it  with  oxide  of  silver;  then  ev^>o- 
rating,  and  leavuig  the  solation  to  crystallize  by  cooling.  If  too  madi 
oxide  of  silver  be  added,  the  solution  becomes  afkaHne,  and  the  crystals 
which  it  yields  are  contaminated  with  a  black  powder.  —  Long,  flat, 
transparent  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits.  They  blacken  slowly  in 
daylight.  In  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  at  lOCr  in  a  current  of'^air, 
they  become  opaque  and  give  off  6  p.  c.  (2  At.)  of  water.  At  higher 
temperatures,  tney  fuse  and  swell  up,  emitting  an  odour  of  acetic  and 
sulphurous  acid,  and  leaving  metallic  silver.  — The  dehydrated  salt  it 
C^H'Ag^0S2S0>;  the  crystallized  salt  contains  2  At.  water  in  addition. 
(Melsens.) 

If  from  the  solution  of  the  silver-salt  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  stiver  be 
precipitated  as  chloride  by  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  the  filtrate  left 
to  evaporate  in  yacuo  over  oil  of  yitriol  and  lime  (to  absorb  the  hydro- 
chloric add),  a  new  acid,  SulpKacetor^inic  (zeid,  remains  in  the  form  of  % 
syrup.  This  acid  dissolves  in  water,  reddens  litmus,  effervesces  eyen  in 
the  cold  with  carbonates,  and  does  not  precipitate  baryta  or  silver  salts. 
On  satuluting  it  at  a  gentle  heat  with  oxiae  of  silver,  evaporating  the 
solution  in  vacuo,  and  removing  the  crystals  of  sulphacetate  of  silver  which 
separate  out  at  first, — the  remaining  liquid,  when  strongly  couoentrated, 
solidifies  in  a  nodular,  unctuous,  slowly  deliquescent  mass,  which  may  be 
freed  from  adhering  mother-liquor  by  pressure  between  paper.  This  new 
silver-salt  crystallizes  in  nacreous  lamlns  from  a  boiling  solution  in 
absolute  alcohol.  It  blackens  slowly  in  daylight.  At  100^,  it  melts  to 
a  colourless  liquid,  and  on  cooling,  solidifies  in  a  mass  having  a  pearly 
lustre.  But  when  kept  for  some  time  fit  1 00^,  the  salt  decomposes  to  a 
slight  extent,  with  partial  solidification  (hut  without  perceptible  blacken- 
ing), the  rehitive  quantities  of  C  and  H  diminishing,  while  that  of  Ag 
increases.  About  100^,  the  salt  boils,  swells  up,  gives  off  combustible 
gases  which  bom  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  leaves  silver.  (Melsens.) 

According  to  Melsens,  this  acid  may  be  regarded  as  (J*(H'SO')0*, 
C*H*0,HO[=C*HH),C*HH)»,SO»];  but  if  this  formula  be  admitted,  we 
cannot  very  well  see  what  becomes  of  the  second  atom  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  sulphaeetic  acid.  According  to  its  mode  of  formation,  this  acid 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  conjugated  comftound  of  acetic  ether  with 
sulphuric  acid:  C*H«Ag»0*,2S0»+ C*HK)»  +  2HCl=0"H»O*,2SO»+ 2H0  + 
2AgCL 
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Oxysnlphocarbonate  of  Ethyl,  or  Zanthic  Ether. 

C»H»OS»  s=  C*H*0,CS«. 

Zeisb  (1845.)     Ann.  Pharm.  55,  304  ;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  96|  352. 
Debus.    Ann.  Pharm.  75, 121 ;  abatr.  Pharm.  Ctntr.  1851|  225 j  Laur. 
is  Qerh.  C.  £.  1850,408;  Jahretber.  1850,  463. 

SchwrfelkohUnttoff'dther,  AethyloxytUehtrfelJtohlenitoff,  AethylooBydiuffocariimai, 
Schufelkohlenttqjf^meiter,  xoHtAonMuret  Atthyloa^d,  Ether  9u(focarboniqv€,  Mther 
xaniAigue. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  iodine  on  zanthate  of  potash: 
OH*KO>»2C9  4-  I  -  C^H^O^CS'  +  KI  4  2S  +  C  +  O. 

Tlie  sulphur  is  precipitated;  the  1  At.  C  and  1  At.  0  probably  combine 
with  1  At.  I,  forming  a  compound  resembling  phosgODe.  (Zeise.)  At 
first,  C*H'^K0»,2CS»-fI  forms  KI  +  C*H»0»,2CS^  but  this  compound  is 
decomposed  by  distillation,^  with  formation  of  xanthic  ether.  (Desains, 
vid.  p.  441.) — IT  2.  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  ethyl  on  xanthate  of 
potash.  (Debus.) 

C*H»K08,2CS»  +  C<H«C1  -  KCl  ♦  2(C*HH>,CS»). 

d.  In  the  destmctire  distillation  of  bioxysolphocarbonate  of  ethyl 
xanthio  ether  is  given  off  between  200^  and  210*^.  (Desains,  Debus, 
pp.  442,  443.) 

Preparation.  Xanthate  of  potash  is  made  up  into  a  paste  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  finely  pnlyerized  iodine  added  in  small  portions  and 
with  constant  stirring,  till  the  light  yellow  liquid  above  the  iodide  of 
potassium  and  the  precipitated  sulphur  produced  by  the  action,  begins  to 
turn  brown  from  excess  of  iodine,  — after  which  more  xahthate  of  potash 
is  added,  with  agitation,  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  remove  the  excess 
of  iodine.  So  long  as  any  excess  of  iodine  is  present,  the  addition  of 
water  to  a  filtered  sample  of  the  liquid  causes  the  separation  of  the  brown 
«nl,  and  the  mixture  colours  starch  bloe;  but  after  the  excess  of  iodine 
has  been  removed,  the  oil  separated  by  water  has  a  light  yellow  colour, 
and  no  bluing  of  starch  takes  place.  —  When  the  right  pniportion  has 
been  found,  the  mixture  is  set  aside  for  24  hours  in  a  stoppered  bottle, 
whereupon  more  iodide  of  potassium  and  siriphnr  is  deposited;  ther 
deposit  is  ooUected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  the  whole  of  the 
filtrate  distilled  till  the  residue  is  reduced  to  one-fourth. 

If  the  distillate  thus  obtained  be  again  distilled  down  to  one-sixth, 
the  residne  forms  with  water  a  milky  liquid,  from  which  xanthio  ether 
separates;  and  the  |-  distillate  mixed  with  water  also  becomes  milky  and 
deposits  a  white  powder,  toffether  with  a  pale  yellow  oil,  which  has  an 
odour  different  from  that  of  xanthio  ether,  is  very  inflammable,  bums 
with  a  pale  blue  fiame,  and  leaves  a  brown,  tarry  residne  whieh  colours 
stareh  blue.  This  oil  perhaps  contains  the  1  At.  C  and  O  of  the  above 
equation. 

The  residue  left  after  distilling  to  one-fourth,  deposits  sulphur  and  a 
small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  on  cooling.  The  clear  liquid  is 
decanted;  the  deposit  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  a  small  quantity 
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of  alcohol;  the  entire  liqaid  distilled  at  an  increasing  heat;  the  reeeirer 
changed  at  150^;  and  the  remaining  liquid  distilled  nearly  to  drynem. 
There  then  remains  a  tolerahlj  large  quantity  of  a  hlack  Tamisli-iike 
mass,  which  is  perhaps  only  a  secondary  product;  it  hlues  stareh-paate  on 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid;  yields  snlphur  and  a  carhonaoeoas  maas  wheo 
heated;  and  dissolves  for  the  most  part  in  water,  forming  a  brown-blacky 
alkaline  liquid. 

The  distillate  obtained  above  150%  which  forms  a  light  yellow  oil 
whose  boiling  point  continually  rises,  is  freed  from  alcohol  by  agitation 
with  a  four  or  five-fold  quantity  of  water,  and  from  the  upper  wateiy 
layer  hy  means  of  a  separating  funnel.  —  If  the  receiver  has  been  chaaged 
below  150°,  the  oil  contains  so  much  alcohol,  that  when  miied  with  water,  it  forms  a 
milkf  liqaid  from  which  onlj  a  very  small  quantity  of  oil  separates.       The     oil  is 

shaken  up  wi^  4  or  5  pts.  of  fresh  water,  then  carefully  separated  from 
the  water,  set  aside  for  24  hours  in  contact  with  coarsely  poanded 
chloride  of  calcium,  then  filtered  and  again  distilled  to  dryness,  after  which 
it  exhibits  a  constant  boiling  point  of  220^,  and  passes  over  as  pnio 
zanthic  ether,  leaving  behind  a  few  brownish  spots.  (Zeise.) 

IT  An  alcoholic  solution  of  zanthate  of  potash  is  mixed  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  hydrochloric  ether;  the  liquid  left  to  itself  for  5 
or  6  days  at  a  temperature  between  12°  and  18^,  then  mixed  with  twice 
its  volume  of  water  to  dissolve  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  separate 
the  xanthic  ether;  and  the  latter  purified  by  washing  with  water,  drying 
over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectification.  (Debus.)  % 

Propertiea.  Clear,  light  yellow  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1*0703  at  18^  (Zeise); 
1-07  (Debus).  Does  not  solidify  at  —20^  Boils  at  212''  [it  is  stated  at 
220^  above]  (Zeise);  at  200^  (Debus).  Has  a  tolerably  strong  and 
somewhat  unpleasant  odonr,  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  neutral  to  regetahle 
eoloors.  (Zeise.) 
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DeeompotUioM.  1.  Xanthic  ether  takes  fire  in  the  air,  hnt  only  when 
strongly  heated ;  it  then  bums  away,  forming  sulphurous  acid.  —  2.  With 
strong  NUric  (icid  it  mixes  quietly  at  first,  but  after  a  few  seconds,  violent 
action  takes  place.  —  IT  3.  Siilpkurie  acid  mixes  with  xanthic  ether,  giving 
off  sulphurous  acid,  and  separating  an  oily  body,  the  quantity  of  which 
may  be  increased  by  diluting  the  liquid  with  water.  —  A  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric and  fuming  nitric  acid  acts  very  strongly  on  xanthic  ether,  evolving 
nitrons  acid.  When  the  decomposition  is  at  an  end,  and  all  the  xanthic 
ether  is  dissolved,  a  yellow  oil  separates  out  on  diluting  the  liqnid  with 
water.  •—  Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action  on  xanthic  ether.  ^  — 
4.  A  solution  of  xanthic  etber  in  absolute  alcohol  containing  hydrate  of 
pot€uh,  set  aside  in  a  closed  vessel,  solidifies  in  6  or  8  hours,  by  formation 
of  a  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the 
mixture  acquires  the  odour  of  mercaptan,  which  compound  may  be 
separated  by  filtering  from  the  crystalline  powder,  mixing  the  filtrate 
with  alcohol,  and  distilling: 

C*H*S=0  +  HO,KO  =H  C4H«S«  +  KO,CO-. 


I 
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If  howerer  the  above  mixture  of  xantbic  etber  and  alcoholic  potash  be 
i  set  aside  for  a  longer  time,  or  if  it  be  heated,  further  decompositions  take 

t  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  xanthate  of  potash  and  sulphide  of 

I  potassium. 

I  %  According  to  Debus  (Ann,  Pharm.  75,  1 28),  xantbic  ether  dis- 

f  solved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  mixed  with  twice 

its  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  the  state  of  concentrated  alcoholic 
1  solution,  deposits,  when  left  to  itself  at  0°,  crystals  of  oxyxanthcUe  of 

potctBsitun,  O^H^KS^CO'  (p.  461),  while  mercaptan  remains  in  solution : 
r  2(C<H»0,CS2)  +  KO,HO  ^  C*H*KS«,2CO«  +  C<H«S». 

'  5.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  xantbic  ether  mixed  with  a  similar  solution  of 

':  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  solidifies  in  a  few  days,  forming  a 

magma  of  xanthate  of  potash,  mercaptan  being  produced  at  the  same  time. 
'  (Debus): 

2(C*H»O.C8«)  +  KS,HS  =  C<H»KO».2CS8  +  C<H«S». 

6.  Xanthito  ether  is  not  altered  by  immersion  in  aqueous  ammtmia  ;  but 
when  dry  ammonical  gas  is  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  ether, 
complete  decomposition  takes  place  after  a  whiles  the  liquid  which  passes 
I  over,  on  distilling  the  mixture,  contains   sulphide  of  ammonium   and 

sulphide  of  ethyl,  while  xanthamide  (vid.  p.  443)  remains  in  solation. 
(Debus): 

t  2(C*H»0,CS3)  +  2NH»  -  C«H7NS»0»  +  NH*S  +  C*WQ. 

Xantbsmide. 

7>  Protochloride  of  mercury  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xantbic 

I  ether  forms  a  white  precipitate.  —  Protoxide  of  mercury,  peroxide  of  lead, 

I  and  protoxide  of  lead,  produce  no  action,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

I  Chloride  of  calcium,  protochloride  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are 

likewise  without  action  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xantbic  ether.  IT  — 

8.    Potassium  and  sodium  do  not  act  on  xantbic  ether  in  the  cold, 

and  even  on  the  application  of  heat,  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas  is 

evolved. 

Combinations,    Xantbic  ether  is  quite  insoluble  in  water. 
It  dissolves  Iodine,  forming  a  brown  transparent  oil. 
It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol  and  Ether. 


Biozysulphocarbonate  of  EthyL 

C«H»S*0»  =  C*H«0»,C»S*  =  C*H»0,(7S*0. 

Desains.    N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  20,  469;  abstr.  Compt,  rend.  28,  1089. 
Debus.     Ann.  Pharm.  72,  1;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr,  1850,  117,   135; 

Laur.  d:  Gerh.  0.  B.  1850,  50;  Chem.  Gaz.  1850,  143;  Jahresbcr. 

1849,  419. 

When  iodine  extracts  the  potassium  from  xanthate  of  potash, 
C^H'K0',2CS',  this  compound  remains  behind.  (Desains.)-—^  Similarly 
with  xanthate  of  lead.  (Debus.) 

Accordiug  to  Debu.^,  it  it  probable  that  when  protochloride  of  copper  is  heated 
with  xanthate  of  potash  (a  process  whose  ultimate  product  was  regarded  by  Zcise  as  a 
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bodf  hafing  the  eompositioii  of  xantMo  ether),  a  eooipoitnd  isomeric  wfth  Uoxytalphtf* 
carhonate  of  ethyl  ia  formed ;  for  if  after  the  aloohoHo  aolation  of  zantfaate  tk  potiA 
has  been  tnated  with  protoohloride  of  ooppcr,  the  liquid  be  separated  bj  filtratioB  hm 
the  eaprous  zanthate  thereby  formed,  and  the  filtrate  mized  with  water,  an  oily  bodf  ii 
precipitated,  which,  though  it  does  not  crystallize  eren  when  its  alcoholic  solntise  is 
cooled  to  (f,  noYertheless  agrees  in  ita  other  properties  with  biotzyvulphoearboaate  of 
ethyl.    T 

Preparatinm.    1.  Iodine  it  added  to  an  alcoliolio  solatioii  of  nai&a^ 
of  potash,  60  long  as  it  does  not  eolonr  tbe  liquid  perm&nentlj,  and  tlie 
mixture  is  left  to  eraporate  spontaneously  in  the  air;  it  then,  after  a  fev 
days,  deposits  crystalline  laminie,  which  may  be  freed  from  iodide  rf 
potassium  by  washinff  yirith  water.    The  compound  is  likewise  preoapitated 
m  the  form  of  a  white  powder  when  alcobolie  tinctare  of  iodine  is  miiid 
at  ordinary  temperatures  with  aqueous  xanthate  of  potash,  in  such  pro- 
portion as  to  decolorize  the  tincture.     In  summer  the  oompound  can  od)/ 
oe  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  must  be  washed  with  water,  and 
dried  orer  chloride  of  ealtiiam.  (Desains.)  —  IT  According  to  Debo8,tk« 
alcoholic  solution  of  xanthate  of  potash,  after  being  treated  with  iodio^ 
may  be  immediately  diluted  with  water,  and  left  to  itself  at  12^.    1^  * 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthate  of  potash  be  used,  the  eoo' 
pound  separates^  on  diluting  the  liquid  with  water,  in  the  form  of  a  yellov 
oil,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  ciystalliM 
mass.  —  2.  The  compound  may  also  be  obtajned  by  treating  xaotbste  oc 
lead  suspended  in  water  with  iodine,  till  the  liquid  assumes  a  permaDent 
brown  tint,  adding  more  xanthate  of  lead  to  remove  the  excess  of  iodiii^ 
mixing  the  dear  colonrless  filtrate  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  sod 
leavinff  it  to  itself  for  10  or  12  hoars  at  abont  12'';  the  eomponadUieB 
erystalltsefl  in  small  white  prisms,  which  are  easily  freed  from  adlieniif 
iodide  of  lead  by  reerystallisation.  (Debus.) 

JProperiiea.  Bioxysalphocart>onaAe  of  ethyl  cryBtalHses  ftom  dilnto 
solutions  in  concentric  groups  of  white  shining  prisms  redaced  to  tsbH 
At  28°  (or  at  the  heat  of  the  hand,  according  to  Desains)  it  fnaea  to  i 
yellowish  oil,  which  has  a  peculiar  odour  (persistent,  but  not  unpleasant: 
according  to  Desains),  and  crystallicee again  out  slowly.  After  being  heated 
to  100®... .120°  the  liquid  does  not  crystallise  any  more  on  cooling.  (Th® 
compound  may  also  be  at  once  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  nncrystallinble 
liquid,  if  the  temperature  be  raised  too  high  during  its  preparation  hyi 
too  rapid  addition  of  iodine.)  At  160%  decomposition  takes  place.  The 
compound  dissolves  readily  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  (Debus.)  ■ 

Desains.  Debus. 

6C..., 36  ....  29-76  291  29  77 

5  H     5  ....  4-13  4-2  4-23 

4S 64  ....  52-90  53*5  53*50 

to «.  16  ....  13-22 13-2  12-50 

C«H*S<02      121     ....  10000 1000    10000 

Decompositions,  Between  200®  and  210°,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
compound  distils  over  unaltered,  the  greater  part  being  resolved  into 
sulphocarbonate  of  ethyl,  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gases,  vapoo' 
of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  a  residue  of  sulphur.  Equation,  when  carbonie 
acid  is  produced; 

2C»H»8Hy  «  2C»H»8H>  +  C0»  +  C«P  +  2S; 
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BqusiioB,  when  oarbonio  oxide  if  formed: 

CH'S^O*  -  C»H»S«0  +  CO  +  28. 

Carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  are  always  evolyed  together,  the  car- 
bonic  acid  predominating.  The  residual  salphvr  has  a  blackish  tint» 
arising  from  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonaceoas  matter. 
As  the  sulphocarboiMte  of  ethyl  which  panes  o^er  is  still  oontuninated  with  a  portion  of 
the  uodecomposed  oompouttd,  its  analysis  grres  37*7  p.  c.  caibon  and  6'1  hydrogen ;  bnt 
after  the  eompound  C*h*fiF(>*  has  been  remoTed  by  a  seoond  distillation,  the  snlpho- 
earbonate  of  ethyl  ipves  by  analysis  S6*0  C  and  6»6  H.  (Desaias.)  —  T  Bioxysnlpho* 
earbonate  of  etiiyl,  subjected  to  dry  distillation^  .begins  to  decompose  at 
130°;  and  at  170  ,  the  decomposition  is  so  rapid  that  the  distillation  may 
be  terminated  without  further  application  of  heat  from  without.  The  gas 
evolved  in  the  decomposition  is  carbonic  oxide  mixed  with  small  onantities 
of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphide  of  carbon.  The  residue  consists  oi  sulphur. 
The  boiling  point  of  the  distillate  varies  from  ^0"^  to  210^.  When  it  was 
heated  for  some  time  to  50°,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon  was 
given  off  from  it;  on  raisine  the  heat  to  140^  scarcely  anything 
passed  over;  between  175"^  and  190%  principally  carbonate  of  tvlphethyl 
(p.  445): 

C«H»SH)»  -  CS»  +  S  +  C<H»S,CO». 

between  190^  and  200%  bnt  a  small  quantity  of  distillate  was  obtained; 
between  200°  and  210%  xanthic  ether  (Debus),  f  —  Oil  of  vitriol 
decomposes  the  compound,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving  off 
a  large  quantity  of  salphnrous  acid;  but  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  dis- 
tilled over  it  without  alteration.  (Desains.)*— Absolute  alcohol  saturated 
with  dry  ammoniacal  gas  separates  sulphur  from  the  compound,  and 
forms  a  brown-red  solution,  whicbi  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  solidifies 
in  semicrystalline  crusts  containing  80*97  p.  c.  C,  6*6  H,  and  140  N. 
Ether  dissolves  a  portion  of  these  crusts,  leaving  undissolved  a  quantity 
of  white  crystals  containing  16'8  p.  c.  C  ami  5'%  H.  llie  ethereal  solution, 
when  evaporated,  yields  large  flexible  needles  of  another  substance,  con- 
taining d4'0  p.  c.  C  and  7'0  H.  (Desains.)  —  IT  When  dry  ammoniacal 
SIS  is  passed  mto  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bioxysulphoGarbonato  of  ethyl, 
e  liquid  soon  rises  in  temperature  and  becomes  turbid,  from  deposition  of 
sulphur;  and  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
separation  of  sulphur  is  at  an  end,  the  liquid  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo,  an  efflorescent  residue  is  obtained,  eon* 
ctmsiating  of  small  ag^egated  needles  of  xanthate  of  ammonia^  eatoialed 
with  an  oily  body,  which  is  XarUhamidsi 

2C«H»S^»  +  2NH»  -  28  +  C^H'(NH^)0^2C8«  +  CH^NSW. 

Xanthate  of  aaunooM.    Xanthamide. 


The  xanthamide  may  be  diasolved  out  by  ether;  and  on  evaporating  the 
ether,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  an  oil  having  an  alliaceous  odour,  and 
gradually  solidifying  when  cooled  below  28^.  —  Dry  ammoniacal  gas  passed 
over  dry  bioxysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  at  about  70%  yields  volatile  pro- 
ducts consisting  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  sulphocarbonate,  sulphocyanidc, 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  a  residue  consisting  of  xanthamide, 
sulphur,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  (Debus.) 
—  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bioxysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  is  mixed 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash,  sulphur  separates  out,  and 
a  solution  is  formed  containing  xanthate  of  potash,  which|  by  filtration, 
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concentration  in  yacno,  and  cooling  down  to  0^  is  obtained  id  the  crystal- 
line state,  and  when  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol^  leaves  a  residue  of 
carboy inate  of  potaah.  The  decomposition  is  represented  bj  the  following 
equation: 

4C«H*S<0«  +  4KO  «  3(C<H*KO»,2CS«)  +  C«H<KO».2CO«  +  4S. 

Xanthate  of  CarboTinate  of 

potash.  potash. 

The  carborinate  of  potash  is  resolved  into  alcohol  [ether  ?]  and  carbonate 
of  potash;  part  of  the  sulphur  separates  in  the  free  state,  and  the  rest  ia 
converted  by  the  potash  into  sulphide  of  potassium^  and  probably  also 
into  hyposulphite  of  potash.  (Debus.)  Desuns  had  previoaily  obcerred  that 
potash  added  to  an  alcoholic  solatton  of  C'H^S^O',  throws  down  salphar  and  forma 
xanthate  of  potash.  —  When  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  bioxysalpho- 
carbonate  of  ethyl  is  mixed  with  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassiam, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off,  sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  xanthate 
of  potash  remains  in  solution.  (Debus.) 

C«H»S<0»  +  KS,HS  «  OH»K0«,2CS»  +  8  +  HS.    f 

Xanthomethylate  of  potash  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  wood- 
spirit  likewise  yields  an  oil  =  C^H'S^O^  which  is  converted  by  distilla- 
tion into  the  compound  C'H'0,CS^  described  by  Gahonrs  (VII.  393). 


f  Vinomeihylic  Ozysnlphocarbonate. 

<?IPO«S*  =  C*HH),OH»0,2CS«  =  C»H«0,CS»  +  OH»0,CS*. 

Chancel.  Laur  <£r  Oerh.  C.  B,  1850,  403;  Jahresher.  1850,  469. —« 
Further:  Oompt  rend.  32,  587;  Inait.  1851,  130;  J.  pr.  Ckem.  53, 
111;  Jahresber.  1851,  512. 

Carbom/thphvimde  Htuffuri,  sweifach-ffeaehwrfeUei  Cfarbomeikyiovi$Ud, 

Formed  by  distilling  xanthate  of  potash  with  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  sulphomethylate  of  potash: 

C*H»K0»,2CS«  +  C«H»KO«,280»  «  C*H»0,C«HH),2C8»  +  2(K0,S0»). 

Pale  yellow,  transparent  liquid,  of  sweet  taste,  and  strong,  ethereal, 
but  not  unpleasant  odour.  Sp.  gr.  1'123  at  11^  Boils  at  ITS'*  withoot 
decomposition.     Yapour-density  4*652. 

CbanoeL 

8  H  .M.....................M..      8    ....      5-88    ........      6*0 

2  O 16    ....    11-77 

4  8  64    ....    47-06 

C«H30,C*H»0,2CS2 .  136    ....  10000 

Vol.  Density. 

C-Tapour 8    ....  33280 

H.gas 8     ....  0-5544 

O-gas 1     ....  1-1093 

S-vaponr ]    ....  4-4372 

Vapour  of  C*H8S«0* 1    ....     9*4289 

2    ....    4*7144 
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This  oompoiind  may  be  regarded  as  vinometbylic  carbonate  C'H'O, 
C*H*0,2C0*,  in  which  40  are  replaced  by  4S;  —  also  as  xanthate  of 
methyl,  C*H»MeO»,2CS«,  or  xanthometkylate  of  eihyl,  C»H»AeO*,2CS«. 

Very  inflammable  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  giving  ofl"  large  quan- 
tities of  sulphurous  acid.  —  Ammonia  decomposes  it,  forming  xanthamide 
and  methjlio  mercaptan  (VII,  284): 

C»H»0>S<  +  NH»  -  Cra7K0«S»  +  C«H<S». 

Thii  deoompotitioii  is  analogoiis  to  that  of  TUiomethyUc  ctrbonate  by  ammoiuaf 
the  products  of  which  are  arethane  and  metbylic  alcohol :  [Cm^O^  +  N  H'  »  C^H^N O^  + 
&HHy].  Xanthamide  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  bisnlphnretted  urethane,  or  arethane 
hi  which  20  are  replaced  by  2S. 

Vinomethjlio  sulphocarbonate  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  (Chancel.) 


f  Carbonate  of  Sulphethyl.   C*H«S,CO». 

Debus.    Ann.  Fharm.  75, 136;  abstr.  Jahred^.  1840,  465. 

Obtained,  together  with  zanthic  ether  and  free  sulphide  of  carbon,  in 
the  dry  distillation  of  biozysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  (p.  443);  —  also  by 
decomposing  oxyxanthate  of  potassium  (p.  461),  with  chloride  of  ethyl: 

C«H<S,K8,2CO>  -k-  OH*Cl  -  KQ  4-  2(C<H»S,CO«). 

This  latter  reaction,  howerer,  yields  but  small  quantities  of  the  compound ;  for  it 
takes  place  Tcry  slowly,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  potassium -salt  is  for  the  most  part 
conferted  into  carbonate  of  potash,  sulphnretted  hydrogen  and  alcohol  [by  the  action 
of  atmoepherio  moistnre  ?]. 

Colourless  liquid  having  an  agreeable  ethereal  odour.     Sp.  gr.  1*032 

at  1°.     Boils  at  161^-162^.     Insoluble  in  water;  but  easily  soluble  in 

alcohol  and  ether. 


5  H    

30 

5 

....       44  /  #       .... 

....                /     4w          .... 

....       23-09      .,,, 

....     23-88 

Debus. 
....     44-21 
....       7-61 

8 

2  0    

16 

16 

....     24-71 

C*H*S,CO«    67    ....  100-00 

Carbonate  of  sulphethyl  is  not  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  it  only  when  heated;  nitric  acid,  only  when 
strong  and  with  the  aid  of  heat.  —  With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide 
of  hydroffen  and  potassium,  it  forms  oxyxanthate  of  potassium,  C^H'KS', 
2C0',  and  mercaptan: 

2(C*H»S,C0^  +  K8,HS  -  C*H»KS»,2COa  +  C*H«8«. 

With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hprdrate  of  potash,  it  yields  the  same  pro- 
ducts together  with  sulphide  of  potassium.  —  When  the  mixture  of  the 
two  liquids  is  set  aside  in  a  cool  place,  at  a  temperature  of  about  5°,  it 
solidifies  after  awhile,  if  sufficiently  concentrated,  to  a  crystalline  mass 
consisting  of  C^H^KS",2C0'.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  there  also  col- 
lects a  clear,  oily  stratum  containing  well  formed  rhombic  tables;  this 
oily  liquid  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  containing 
crystals  of  the  salt.     The  mother-liquid  contains  mercaptan  and  sulphi£ 
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of  potaariBio.  The  bydrste  of  potash  fint  acts  on  the  mrbaamk^  of  otli  jlie 
ffulpfaide,  forming  sulphido  of  hydrogen  and  pottuwiniB,  carboaaCe  of 
potash,  and  aieohol: 

2{C«H»S,C0»)  +  3(K0,H0)  •  KS,HS  +  2C<HK)>  +  2(;K0,C0»); 

and  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potasiiaai  then  aeie  on  anotWr  poi  lion 
of  carboDate  of  aalphethyl  in  the  manner  above  described.  —  When 
dry  aromoniacal  gas  is  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solation  of  carbonate 
of  snlphethyl,  decomposition  takes  plaoe;  the  )ioaid  aoqaires  the  odonr 
of  solpfaide  of  ammonium,  and  when  eraporatea  to  the  cryatallmnff 
point,  yields  a  salt  in  long,  yellow  needles,  mixed  with  a  coloorl 
gelatinuos  substance  resembling  nrecipitated  sUica.  —  Both  these  1 
dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  cannot  be  separated  by 
tallization;  their  aqueous  solution  forms  black  precipitates  with  lead, 
copper,  and  mercury  salts.  —  Carbonate  of  ethylic  sulpMde  may  be 
boiled  with  mercuric  oxide  without  decomposing. 


f  Bicarbonate  of  Bisnlplieihyl.    CB'&Q^^c^SLV.^CO^. 

Pbbvs.    Ann.  Pharm.  75,  142;  JakreAer.  1850»  466.  —  Farther:  Ann. 
Pkarm.  82,  253;  Jahresber,  1852,  563. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  oj^xanthate  of  petaosinin: 

C«H»S,KS,2CO»  -h  I  «-  KI  +  C*H*S»,2CO». 

Preparation.  Iodine  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solntion  of  CmCS*, 
2C0^,  till  the  liquid  exhibits  a  brown  colonr;  after  which  the  excess 
ef  iodine  is  removed  by  adding  a  little  more  of  the  potassiam-salt 
The  liquid  is  then  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  whereupon  the 
compound  OH*S^2C0'  separates  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oil,  which 
must  bo  washed  several  times  with  water  and  then  dried  in  vacuo.  The 
mother-liquor  contains  nothing  but  iodide  of  potassium. 

Properim,  Coloarlees^  strongly  refractive^  oily  liquid,  which  makes 
greasy  spots  on  paper.     It  is  heavier  than  water. 

Othus. 


.«u 


6  C  t4    ....    94*tt    ........    84*#7  ' ....    94*fS 

ft  H  .....M.........      &    M..      4'76    .......      4*79    i.^      4*f  1 

as  ....^..^  zi  ^  ft<^'4s 

4  O  32     ....     30-48 

C«H»8H)* 03    -..  lOft-OO 

Deeompositions.  1.  This  compound  heated  In  a  tnbe,  flist  gives  off 
gas-bubbles  and  an  ethereal  substance  having  an  agreeable  odour;  then 
becomes  gradually  more  viscid,  acquires  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  gives 
off  a  pungent  vapour.  On  cooling,  nearly  the  whole  residue  solidifies  in 
a  sulphur-yellow,  amorphous  mass.  —  2.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  mix 
with  the  compound  at  ordinary  temperatures  without  decomposing  it^ 
decomposition  not  taking  place  till  the  liquid  is  boiled.' —  3.  Potash  acts 
upon  the  alcoholic  solution  of  this  compound  in  the  same  manner  as  on 


I 
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i  bioxjsulpbocarboDate    of   ethyl,   forming    ozyxanthaie    of   potaaBiiun, 

I  C^U^KS^2C0*,  aulpbide  of  potaMium,  and  froo  sulphur.  —  Protochloride 

of  mercury,  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  acetate  of  lead  form  no  precipi- 
tates with  it.  —  4.  Strong  ammonia  poured  upon  the  compoaad  decom- 
poses it  immediately,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  The  liquid  filtered 
from  the  sulphur,  alter  sufficient  addition  of  ammonia,  if  concentrated 
OTor  the  water  bath  and  then  over  sulphuric  acid,  yields  almost  simul* 
I  ianeously,  crystals  of  two  or  three  diffiereat  substances,  and  a  white 

i  floccnlent  boay,  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  investigated.  (One 

of  the  above-mentioned  substances  exhibited  the  form  and  characters  ^f 
urethane;  another,   which   crystallises  in   prisms;  dissolved  readily  in 
water  and  in  alcohol;  had  a  neutral  reaction;  was  not  altered  by  chloride 
I  of  platinum,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  acetate  of  lead;  did  not  give  off 

I  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash;  fused  when  heated;  and  wm  after- 

wards resolved  into  a  volatile  liquid  and  a  white,  solid,  subliniable 
body.) —  When  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
C*H%'0^  similar  crystallisable  products  of  deoompoeitioo  are  formed  in 
small  quantity.  Debus  regards  it  as  probable  that  in  tbese  decomposi- 
tions, i.«.,  in  presence  of  water,  the  compound  C*H%^0^  is  for  the  most 
part  resolvea  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphur.  —  When  dry 
ammoniacal  gas  was  passed  into  a  solution  of  the  compound  dissolved  in 
a  four  or  fivefold  quantity  of  ether,  the  liquid  rose  in  temperature  and 
suddenly  became  turbid,  the  odour  of  ammonia  disappearing  and  sulphur 
being  separated;  and  this  action  was  repeated  several  times.  On  filtering 
the  liquid  after  the  decomposition  was  completed,  and  expelling  the  ether, 
ammonia,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  by  heating  it  to  100^,  a  yellow  oil 
and  small  white  crystals  separated  out;  the  former  dissolved  readily  in 
ether,  the  latter  with  difiiculty.  The  crystals,  when  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization  from  boiling  alcohol,  proved  to  be  the  aUophanaU  of  ethyl 
C«H*N*0»  =  C*H»0,C*H»NH)»,  discovered  by  Liebig  and  Wbhler.  {Ann. 
Pkarm.  59,  291.)  The  mother-liquor  still  contained  a  neutral  body 
which  crystallized  in  needles,  and  an  amorphous  body.  The  yellow  oil 
easily  soluble  in  ether  had  an  unpleasant  odour,  was  heavier  than  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  inswnble  in  water,  had  a  neutral  reaction, 
and  gave  by  distillation  a  volatila  stinking  oil,  while  sulphur  was 
separated  and  a  black  carbonaceous  mass  remained  behind.  Debus 
regards  this  oil  as  a  sulphide  of  ethyl.  For  the  decomposition  of  the 
compound  CH^'O^  in  the  state  of  ethereal  solotion  by  ammonia^  he  gives 
the  following  equation: 

2C«H«S?0*  +  2NH»  -  OTI«N«0«  +  C<H»S  +  2S  +  HS  +  20. 

ABopbsnic  ether. 

Comb%naiion$»  Biearbenais  of  bisnlphethyl  is  insolnble  in  water,  but 
is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solubility  in  alcohol  dimi- 
nishes with  the  proportion  of  water  contained  in  the  alcohol;  absolute 
alcohol  mixes  with  it  in  nearly  all  proportions;  but  spirit  of  40  per  cent, 
takes  up  but  small  qoantitiea  of  it  (Debus.) 

BiearbtmcOe  tf  Buuiphethyl  mik  Siearhonaie  of  Sulphethyl  C'H*S'^ 
«CO»  +  C*H«,2CO»=rC»H"8»0^.  —  Formed  by  the  decomposition  of  oxy- 
zantfaate  of  copper  (nid.  p.  464)*; 

5(C«H«Ca8>|2CO>)  m  £S(C«fiK>iS*,tC03)  -i*  CiM]  ^  G»H»aPO», 
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Bj  colleoting  the  unctuous  mass  produced  bj  this  decomposition  on  a 
filter,  washiug  it  with  water,  then  dissolving  in  cold  alcohol,  evaporating 
the  filtered  alcoholic  solution  in  vacuo,  digesting  the  dry  residue  in  ether^ 
and  leaving  the  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate  in  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  compound  C'*H'^'0^  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  oi^ 
having  a  fiftint  yellowish  green  colour,  arising  from  a  small  quantity  of  the 
copper-compound  3(OH\!luS^2CO')  +  Gu^S,  which,  not  being  quite  inso- 
luble in  ether,  becomes  mixed  with  it.  This  impurity  is  ea^y  remored 
by  agitation  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  — The  compound,  after  being 
washed  in  water  and  dried  m  vacuo,  forms  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting 
liquid,  which  cannot  be  distilled,  because  it  is  resolved  by  heat  into  other 
ethereal  compounds  and  a  yellow  crystalline  substance,  probably  snlphnr. 
—  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  sulphur,  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  a  salt,  which  from  its  physical  and  chemical  properties,  appears  to 
be  oxyxanthate  of  potash  (p.  461).  Hydrochloric  acid  exerts  no  action 
on  the  compound.  Nitric  acid  does  not  affect  it  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tnres;  but,  on  the  application  of  heat^  decomposes  it^  with  evolution  of 
nitric  acid.  (Debus.) 


12  C 

72 

10 

....  37-11  .... 

....     9- Id   ..<• 

....  24*75  .... 
....  32-99 

....  86-98 
....   5-17 
....  27-95  •••• 

10  H 

3  S 

48 

25-28 

8  O 

64 

C<H«S«,2CO«  +  C<H*S,2CO«194    ....  100-00 
Might  also  be  regarded  aa  a  quadrocarbonate  of  sesqoisnlphethyl :  (C^H^)*S*,4CO'.  f  • 

Zanthic  Acid.    &BH)\2C8K 

Zbisb.  S<Aw.  SSy  1;  43,  160.  —  Fogg,  35,  457. 

CouERBE.  Ann.  Chim,  Pky9.  61,  225;  abstr.  /•  pn  Chem,  23^  83.^^ 

Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  68,  170.— i^^v.  aoieniif,  3,  11;  alsot/.pr.  Chem, 

23,  94. 


Xanthontawrt,  XanihoffenaiiMre,  JCanikimi'dur€  (from  its   property  of 
yellow  precipitates  with  copper  salts),  Acide  xanthique,  snlphoatrionifuef  tuffoearm 
bithhdque,    DisooYered  and  examined  by  Zeise  in  1822. 

Fomur^ion.— 'Sulphide  of  carboni  mixed  with  alcohol  and  potash^ 
forms  water  and  xanthate  of  potash  : 

KO  +  C^HW  +  2CS«  «  C*H«K0«,2CS«  +  HO. 

When  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  an  aqueous  acid^  xanthie  acid  separates 
out.  (Zeise.) 

C<H»KO«,(?S*  +  HO,SOS  -  KO,SOS  +  C*H«0*,C»S<. 

Prfparatum,  Xanthate  of  potash  is  placed  in  a  glass  cylinder,  cooled 
to  0^  from  without,  and  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  5  pta. 
M-ater  (hydrochloric  ncid  may  also  be  used,)  is  poured  upon  it  till  the  acid 
16  sensibly  in  excess;  the  mixture  is  then  shaken  up  a  little,  the  milky 
liquid  mixed  a  few  seconds  afterwards  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water^  and 
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then  with  a  much  larger  quantity.  Too  mxi6h  water^  howerer,  exerta  a 
decomposing  action  on  the  finer  and  still  disunited  particles  of  the  acid. 
—  As  soon  as  the  oily  xanthio  acid  has  settled  down,  and  the  watery 
liquid  has  become  clear,  the  latter  is  decanted  from  the  oil  by  means  of 
a  pipette,  and  fresh  water  repeatedly  poured  on  the  oily  acid  and  off 
again,  till  it  no  longer  forms  a  cloud  with  chloride  of  barium.  Lastly, 
the  remaining  portion  of  water,  which  would  exert  a  decomposing  action, 
is  removed,  first  by  the  separating  funnel,  and  then  by  placing  the  acid 
over  chloride  of  calcium;  and  the  acid  is  preserved  in  a  well  stoppered 
bottle,  placed  in  a  very  cool  situation.  (Zeise.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  nearly  colourless  oil;  heavier  than  water; 
very  volatile.  Reddens  litmus  paper  distinctly,  but  the  red  tint  quickly 
changes  to  yellowish  white.  Has  a  strong  and  peculiar  odour  Hkc  that 
of  sulphurous  acid;  its  taste  is  astringent  and  somewhat  acid  at  first,  but 
afterwards  becomes  somewhat  bitter  and  burning.  —  Very  inflammable; 
precipitates  copper-salts  yellow.  (Zeise.) 

CalcuIaiioH,  according  to  Zeise. 

6  C 36  ....  29*51 

6  H ., 6  ....  4-92 

4  S 64  ....  52-46 

2  O 16  ....  13-11 

C*H«0»,C«S*  122     ....  100-00 

Therefore,  1  At.  alcohol  +  2  At.  lalphide  of  carbon,  or  1  At  water,  1  At  ether, 
and  2  At  sulphide  of  carbon «  HO,CS>  +  C*H<0,CS'.  Xanthic  acid  ia  carbonnic  add 
(p.  394)4  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  replaced  by  sulphnr. 

Decompactions,  1.  The  acid,  whether  moist  or  perfectly  dry,  is 
resolved  at  a  moderate  heat,  even  at  24°,  into  alcohol  and  sulphide  of 
carbon;  at  the  same  time,  it  becomes  heated  and  disturbed,  even  to  slight 
tumefaction.  If  the  acid  contained  in  a  retort  be  then  gradually  heated 
to  50^,  then  to  70^  and  lastly  to  90%  the  first  distillate,  which  passes 
over  spontaneously,  contains  scarcelv  anything  but  sulphide  of  carbon; 
the  second,  the  same  substance  with  a  little  alcohol;  the  third,  a  large 
quantity  of  alcohol  with  a  little  sulphide  of  carbon;  and  the  fourth 
scarcely  anything  but  alcohol;  a  few  brown  flakes  remain  in  the  retort. 
The  decomposition  is  doubtless  at  an  end  when  the  spontaneous  heating 
ceases;  and  the  heat  applied  from  without  serves  merely  to  complete  the 
separation  of  the  two  products.  The  evolution  of  heat  which  accompa- 
nies the  decomposition,  seems  to  show  that  the  alcohol  is  not  contained  as 
alcohol  in  the  xanthic  acid.  When  the  acid  is  distilled  with  water  also, 
scarcely  anything  passes  over  but  sulphide  of  carbon  quite  free  from 
alcohol,  and  the  residue  consists  of  dilute  alcohol,  having  no  acid  reaction, 
together  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  carbon.  (Zeise.)  —  According  to 
Couerbe,  'xanthic  acid  decomposes  spontaneously  at  all  temperatures, 
with  rise  of  temperature,  ebullition,  and  escape  of  sulphide  of  carbon, 
and  leaves  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  carbon  in  alcohol,  or,  if  water  be 
present,  a  lower  stratum  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  an  upper  one  of 
hydrated  alcohol  containing  sulphide  of  carbon  in  solution.  —  2.  Xanthic 
acid  is  easily  set  on  fire,  and  bums  with  a  bright  blue  flame,  emitting  a 
strong  odour  of  sulphurous  acid.  (Z^ise.) — 3.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
quickly  becomes  covered  with  an  opaque  crust;  the  same  effect  takes 
VOL.  VIII.  2  a 
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place  under  water^  b«t  moie  slowly.  (Zeiae^)— '4.  lodiia  ^aoed  m 
contact  with  the  acid  under  water,  morcB  about  on  it  in  all  dtreotiotti^ 
converts  it  into  a  dark  red-brown  oil,  and  eolours  the  sapematani  water 
dark  brown;  on  agitation  with  a  somewhat  larger  qoantitj  of  water, 
colourless  aqueous  hjdriodic  acid  is  obtained,  tofeth^  with  a  milky  oil^ 
which,  if  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  iodine  has  acted  on  the  acid,  gi^ea  hot 
a  dirty  yeUow  turbidity  with  copper-eaitsj  if  the  iodine  is  ia  exoea^  the 
oil  remains  red-brown.  (Zeise.) 


Combinations.     Water  takes  up  but  a  retj  small  quantity  of 

acid,  acquiring  thereby  the  odour  of  the  acid,  but  not  the  power  of  pre- 
cipating  copper-salts,  or  eren  rendering  them  turbid.  (Zeise.) 

WWi  Salijiable  Bcua,  Xanthio  acid  decomposes  the  alkaliae  eaibo* 
bonates,  with  eyolution  of  carbonic  acid.  —  Xanthate  of  potaah  or  aoda 
is  obtained  by  mixing  alcoholic  potash  or  soda  with  sulphide  of  carboa; 
{vid,  Xanthate  of  poUUh.)  The  other  Xanikaies  or  Svlpkocarbawmaia 
are  obtained,  in  some  cases  by  direct  mixture  of  the  acid  with  the  pore 
base  or  its  carbonate,  in  others  by  precipitating  a  heavy  metallic  salt  witb 
xanthate  of  potash.  The  general  formula  of  the  xanihates  in  the  dij 
state  is  C*H»MOSC»S*=  AfO,CS«+C*H»0,CS*,  and  their  formation  fiwa 
an  acid  and  a  base  is  attended  with  the  separation  of  I  At.  water. 

C<H«0«,C»S<  +  MO  =  C*H«M02,(?S*  +  HO. 

All  xanthates  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  when  subjected  in  the  dehy- 
drated state  to  dry  distillation,  yield  principally  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  gases,  together  with  an  oily  diBtillate,  consisting  of 
xanthoil,  and  leave  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  metallic  sulpUde. 
(Zeise.) 

Xanthoil  is  yellowish,  opaque,  lighter  than  water,. less  volatile  than 
sulphide  of  carbon,  smells  strongly  aromatic,  almost  like  onions,  tastes 
strongly  aromatic  and  sweetish,  and  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  It 
bums  with  a  bluish  flame  without  smoke,  and  forms  sulphurous  acid.  It 
is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  does  not  act  on  the  salts  of  lead  or  copper 
or  on  cupric  oxide,  and  diBsolves  readily  in  alcohol,  even  when  very 
dilute.  (Zeise,  Schw.  36, 18.)  —  According  to  more  recent  inveetigation^ 
xanthoil  is  a  mixture  of  mercaptan  [which  view,  however,  appears 
inconsistent  with  the  above-mentioned  behaviour  with  oxide  of  copper 
and  its  salts],  of  tbialic  ether  [probably  the  indifferent  oil  mentionea  on 
page  349],  and  probably  also  a  small  portion  of  bisulphide  of  ethyL 
(Zeise,  Fogg.  25,  506.) 

According  to  Couerbe,  xanthates  yield  by  dry  distillation  a  mixture 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid^  and  xanthin  gaaes,  an  oily  distil- 
late, consisting  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  mercaptan,  xanthil,  and  frequently 
also  of  xanthurin,  and  leave  a  residue  consisting  of  charcoal  and  metalhc 
sulphide. 

Xanthin  g(u,  freed  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the  solution  of  a 
copper  salt,  smells  like  mercaptan,  but  much  more  disagreeably.  It 
mav  [according  to  a  very  doubtful  analysis,]  be  regarded  as  &H^(yz=. 
COSBS^  When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  ^  blue  flame,  forming  water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  depositing  sulphur.  It  is  slowly 
but  completely  absorbed  by  strong  solution  of  potash,  forming  carbonate 
of  potash  and  transparent  crystids  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potaft- 
sinm.    It  is  likewise  completely  absorbed  by  potassium,  and  forma  there- 
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-with  a  solid  mLttoie  of  tnlphide  of  poiasriam,  sulphide  of  hydrogen  «ad 
potusiom,  potash,  and  charooal,  which  last  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
blaok  powder  when  the  other  substances  are  dissolved  in  water.  It  is 
not  absorbed  bj  oxide  of  lead  or  burnt  borax,  does  not  form  any  blaok 
precipitates  with  metallic  salts,  or  giro  np  its  sulphur  to  melted  tin« 
(Conerbe.) 

XantkU  is  obtained  in  the  pure  state  when  the  oily  distillate  (xanthoil) 
18  freed  from  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  mercaptan 
by  heating  in  a  retort  to  100°;  the  residue  treated  with  mercuric  oxide 
to  remove  the  remaining  portion  of  mercaptan;  the  liquid  filtered  and 
distilled  at  a  higher  temperature  in  the  oil-bath;  the  xanthil  which  passes 
over,  freed  from  accidentally  admixed  sulphur,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and 
xanthurin,  by  24  hours'  contact  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcoholic  potash  (under  which  circumstances  the  sulphur  forms 
sulphide  of  potassium;  the  sulphide  of  carbon,  xanthate  of  potash;  and  the 
xanthurin,  sulphide  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potash),  and  finally  by 
addition  of  water,  which  dissolves  these  three  bodies,  and  causes  the 
xanthil  to  rise  to  the  surface.  Lastly  the  xanthil  is  removed,  and  freed 
from  water  by  distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium.  —  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*894,  which  boils  at  130°,  and  has  a  vapour-density 
=  3*564;  its  odour  is  penetrating  and  repulsive.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
bnt  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  alcohol.  —  Contains  45*650  per  cent.  C, 
9*595  H,  44*758  0,  and  0*003  8;  hence  its  formula  (disregarding  the 
minute  quantity  of  sulphur)  is  C'H*0';  according  to  which  the  vapour 
must  be  regarcfed  as  monatomic.  (Conerbe.) 

Xanthurin  is  principally  obtained  in  the  dry  distillation  of  xanthate 
of  lead,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  process,  when  the  heat  rises  above 
140°.  The  liquid  which  passes  over  from  140°  upwards  must  there{of« 
be  collected  apart;  purified  by  fractional  distillation,  Uie  portion  obtained 
below  140°,  consisting  of  alcohol,  xanthil,  &e„  being  set  aside;  and  finally 
pnrified  from  dissolved  sulphur  by  treatment  with  strong  potash."-^ 
Xanthurin  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*012,  vaponr-density,  4*542, 
peculiar  but  not  disagreeable  odour,  and  mild  taste.  -^  It  contains  46*56 
per  cent.  C,  7*73  H,  15*31  S,  and  30*40  0,  and  has  therefore  the  formula 
C*H*SO^  [this  formula  does  not  agree  with  the  experimental  vapour« 
density.]  —  Xanthurin  mixed  with  alcoholiie  potash  soUdtfies  immediately, 
alcohol  being  set  free,  and  a  polysulphide  of  potassium  formed  togethei? 
with  acetate  of  potash.  (Couerbe.) 

These  several  products  distinguished  by  Couerbe  deserve  careful 
examination.  Saccs  experiments  (p.  455)  are  unfavourable  to  Coaerbe's 
statements. 

The  xanthates  aro  decomposed  bv  nitx ic  acid  and  by  chlorine,  the 
xanthicacid  being  destroyed;  hydrochloric  and  sulj^uric  acid  separate 
the  xanthic  acid  in  its  entire  state.  -^  All  the  alkaline  xanthates  are 
soluble  iu  water,  and  their  solutions  form  with  lead-salts  a  white  precipi'^ 
tate,  with  cupric  salts  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  with  mercurous  and  silver* 
salts,  a  precipitate  which  is  yellowish  at  ficBt,  but  soon  changes  to  brown 
and  black.  (Zeiss.) 

Xanthate  of  Ammonia.  1.  Obtained  by  neutralixing  the  acid  with 
ammonia.  —  2.  By  precipitating  an  alcoliolic  solution  of  xanthate  of 
baryta  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sal-ammonic,  or  an  aqueous  solution 
of  xanthate  of  baryta  with  aqueous  sulphate  of  ammonia,  evaporating  the 
filtrate,  whereby  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  takes  place>  and 
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freeing  the  residae  from  the  products  of  the  decompoBition  just  mentioned, 
by  washing  with  ether,  which  however,  leayee  behind  but  a  smaJl  portion 
of  salt.  (Zeise.)  —  8.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  biozjBulphocarbo- 
nate  of  ethyl,  xanthamide  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  (Debus,  wL 
p.  443).  —  The  salt  may  be  partly  sublimed^without  deoomposition;  the 
*  portion  which  decomposes,  yields  amon^  other  products,  a  large  qnantttj 
of  sulphocarbonate  of  ammonium.  The  salt  dissolves  ver^  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol.  (Zeise.)  —  IT.  The  aqueous  solution  of  zanthate  of 
ammonia  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo  without  decomposition. 
When  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  freely  in  the  air,  a  small  portion 
decomposes,  with  formation  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium;  when  evapo- 
rated over  the  water-bath,  part  of  the  salt  goes  off  with  the  aqneoos  yapoor. 
The  crystals  are  shining,  and  resembling  those  of  urea. 

Dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  qf  vitriol.  Debos, 

6C 36  ....    25-90    27-00 

9H    9  ....      6-47     6-83 

N    14  ....  10-07 

4  S 64  ....  46-05 

2  0 16  ....  11-51 

C<H«(NH<)0«,C»S*  139    ....  10000 

The  great  difference  between  the  calcaUted  and  analytical  remits  as  regarda  tte 
quantity  of  carbon  arises  from  the  instability  of  the  salt.  As  a  verificaticm  of  the 
formula,  Debns  prepared  the  lead-salt  by  precipitating  the  ammonia-salt  with  aoeCafts 
of  lead,  and  obtained  a  salt  whose  composition  agreed  closely  with  the  calonlated 
quantities  (yid.  p.  458). 

Xanthate  of  ammonia  heated  in  a  test-tube  gives  off  a  white  sublimate^ 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  a  yellow  oily  body,  probably  also  sulphocarbonate 
of  ammonium^  and  leaves  a  small  black  residue.  When  kept  either  in 
solution  or  in  the  dry  state,  it  decomposes  with  evolution  of  ammonia 
The  salt  does  not  appear  to  be  altered  by  boiling  for  a  short  time  with 
ammonia;  but  if  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  that  substance^  it 
yields  small  quantities  of  sulphide  and  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  — 
Sulphide  of  ammonium  boilea  with  the  salt  or  left  in  contact  with  it 
for  some  time,  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  products  which,  do  not 
contain  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  but  have  not  yet  been  farther 
examined.  (Debus,  Ann.  Pharm.  1%  9.)  IT. 

Xanthate  of  Potash.  —  Formed  by  mixing  alcoholic  potash  with  sul- 
phide of  carbon,  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  carbon  with  hydrate 
of  potash;  if  the  air  be  excluded,  xanthate  of  potash  is  the  only  product 
obtained  by  this  action.  47*2  pts.  (1  At.)  of  dry  potash  require  to 
neutralize  them,  besides  alcohol,  75  7  pts.  (76  pts.  =  2  At.)  sulphide  of 
carbon,  and  3rield  162  pts.  (160*2  pts.  =  1  At.)  of  diy  xanthate  of  potash. 
(Zeise.)  This  salt  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  potash 
on  alcoholic  sulphide  of  carbon,  but  slowly  and  with  simultaneous  pro- 
duotion  of  bicarbonate  of  potash.  (Zeise.)  —  The  alcoholic  potash  is  never 
completely  neutralized,  even  when  the  sulphide  of  carbon  is  in  excess;  and 
the  mother-liquor  separated  from  the  crystallized  xanthate  of  potash, 
yields  on  evaporation,  not  only  xanthate  of  potash,  but  also  hyposalphite 
of  potash,  polysulphide  of  potassium,  and  charcoal  mixed  with  sulphur. 
(Couerbe.)  [Are  these  conflictiDg  results  dae  to  the  presence  of  water  in  the  alcohol 
or  to  access  of  air  ?] . 
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Proration.     1.  Finelj  palverized  hydrate  of  potasL  is  added  la 
fiuccessive  portions  and  with  agitation  to  a  solution  of  I  pt.  sulphide  of 
carbon  in  18  pis.  absolute  alcohol^  till  only  a  small  portion  of  sulphide  of 
carbon  remains  in  excess,  and  consequently  a  sample  of  the  liquid  mixed 
with  8  times  its  bulk  of  water  gives  but  a  slight  turbidity  and  does 
not  redden  turmeric  paper.     The  lianid  is  left  to  subside  for  a  short 
time,  then  decanted  and  filtered  quickly  through  paper,  without  bringing 
the  deposit  on  the  filter,  because  it  may  still  contain  hydrate  potash.  — 
a.  The  resulting  filtrate  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  and  surrounded 
with  ice,  changes  in  a  few  hours  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  salt.     This  pro- 
duct is  thrown  on  a  calico  filter;  the  mother-liquid,  which  is  'generally 
somewhat  yellowish,  allowed  to  run  off;  the  crystals  repeatedly  washed 
with  small  quantities  of  ice-cold  absolute  alcohol^  till  the  liquid  which 
runs  through  no  longer  forms  a  cloud  with  water;  and  then  immediately 
introduced  into  a  wide-mouthed  and  well  stoppered  glass  bottle.  —  b.  The 
deposit  containing  hydrate  and  xanthate  of  potash,  is  immediately  mixed 
with  a  little  absolute  alcohol,  and  —  if  a  sample  of  the  mixture  diluted 
with  water  reddens  turmeric  —  also  with  a  small  additional  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  carbon.     The  yellowish  mother-liquor  of  a  is  then  likewise 
added,  the  bottle  heated  to  60°  in  warm  water,  and  agitated;  the  liquid 
filtered;  and  the  xanthate  of  potash  left  to  crystallize  from  the  filtrate  as 
in  a.     A  few  more  crystals  may  still  be  obtained  by  treating  the  deposit 
which  remains  on  the  filter  with  the  mother-liquor  obtainea  in  this  last 
process.  (Zeise.) 

2.  Absolute  alcohol  is  saturated  at  18^  —  20°  with  hydrate  of  potash, 
by  setting  the  mixture  aside  and  shaking  it  up  now  and  then;  the  filtered 
[or  decanted]  liquid  shaken  up  immediately  before  it  begins  to  turn  brown, 
with  about  -J^  of  its  yolume  of  sulphide  of  carbon;  after  which  the 
addition  of  sulphide  of  carbon  is  continued  by  small  portions  of  -^^  of  the 
volume,  till  the  liquid  just  loses  its  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  sample  of  it 
becomes  milky  when  mixed  with  water,  showing  that  a  slight  excess  of 
sulphide  of  carbon  is  present.  The  mixture  is  then  cooled  to  O'^  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour;  the  solidified  mass  thrown  on  a  filter  (addition  of 
ether  makes  the  salt  crystallize  better  and  accelerates  its  descicatiou); 
pressed  several  times  between  paper;  and  lastly  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil 
of  vitriol  and  preserved  in  air-tight  vessels.  —  Evaporation,  even  in  vacuo, 
does  not  yield  so  pure  a  salt.  (Zeise.) 

3.  A  solution  of  3  pts.  hydrate  of  potash  in  4  pts.  absolute  alcohol  is 
shaken  up  in  a  bottle  with  4  pts.  sulphide  of  carbon;  the  liquid  poured 
into  a  basin  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  deposit  crystals;  and  after  six  hours, 
the  resulting  crystals  placed  upon  linen,  washed  with  ether,  and  pressed 
at  the  same  time.  (Couerbe.) 

4.  Alcohol  saturated  with  pure  hydrate  of  potash  and  shaken  up  with 
excess  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  solidifies  immediately  in  a  crystalline  mass, 
which  must  be  quickly  washed  on  a  filter  with  ether,  pressed  between 
blotting  paper,  and  dried  under  a  bell-jar  over  oil  of  vitriol.  —  If  very 
highly  rectified  spirit  be  used,  the  salt  crystallizes  out  when  cooled  to  a 
low  temperature,  or  on  addition  of  ether;  hence  the  solution  must  be 
evaporated  under  50^  (Sacc,  Ann.  Fharm,  51,  345.) 

Properties.  Colourless  (or  yellowish  white)  needles  having  a  silky 
lustre;  neutral,  of  faint  peculiar  odonri  and  strong,  cooling,  sulphurovs 
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taste.  The  fiolation  of  the  salt  eoloon  the  skin  yellow.  (Zeiae.)  The 
salt  has  an  alkaline  reaotion,  and  an  intolerably  bitter  taaiOi  like  tbat  ^ 
aloes.  (Couerbe.) 


CryHaUizid.  Zeise. 

KO 47-2     ....    29-46    89'37     ....^-     2t 


6C 36-0    ....    22-47     22-69     -. 

5  H   60    ....      3-12    3-19     3-04 

O    8-0    ....      500    ........      4-85     4-26 

4S 640    ....    39-95     3990     40*56 

-    -  -  ■       —.-.-■         ■  -  ■»  - 

C*H»KO,C«fi» 160-2    ....  10000    lOO'OQ     100-M 

ne  eryttali  examined  by  Zeise  had  bemi  pretiovely  dried  in  Twrno. 

DecomposUums.     1.  The  salt,  when  sabjeoted  to   dry   distiUatmi, 
begins  to  decompose  at  200°,  and  gires  off,  with  fusion  ajid  ebnllitMi, 
^rbonic  acid|  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  zanthoil  (p.  450),  tearing  t 
light  red  mass,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  becomes  bknH 
and  yellow.     This  light  red  mass  forms  with  water  a  dear,  etronglj 
alkaline,  red  liquid,  which  turns  brown  in  a  few  minutes,  and  whet 
mixed  with  hydrochlorio  acid,  effervesces  yiolently,  emitting  an  odour  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  al  carbon,  and  yielding  a  small 
quantity  of  oily  matter.     This  red  liquid  forms  no  precipitates  witii 
barytarsaits;  with  lead-salts,  a  light  red  precipitate,  soon  turning  black; 
with  copper-salts,  black-brown j  with  corrosive  sublimate,  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate turning  greyish  white  in  a  few  hours;   and  with  cyanide  oi 
mercury,  a  yellowish  brown  colouring,  and  after  a  few  honre,  a  black- 
brown  precipitate.     Alcohol  dissolves  only  a  portion  of  the  light  red 
mass,  while  a  whitish  saline  substance  remains.  —  The  light  red  mass, 
trhen  more  strotigly  healed  in  the  retort,  gives  off  with  intumesoence,  aa 
additional  quantity  of  xanthoil,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  gas,- 
fuses  quietly  at  a  temperature  below  redness;  and  separates  on  cooling 
into  an  upper  brown   amorphous  stratum  and  a  lower  grey  metallic 
stratum.  —  The  lower  stratum  deliquesces  quickly  in  the  air  and  dlseolvei 
completely  in  water,  forming  a  black- brown  alkaline  liquid.  Which,  when 
treated  with  acids,  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  deposits  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur.  —  When  the  two  strata  of  liquid  ard  still  mors 
strongly  heated,  a  small  additional  quantity  of  gas  is  evolved,  but  no 
more  oil;  as  the  temperature  approaches  redness,  a  slight  incandescence 
is  produced;  aud  there  remains  a  black  mixture  of  charcoal  and  per- 
Sulphide  or  potassium.    (Zeise.)  — 1 00  pts.  of  xanthate  of  potash  are 
resolved  by  dry  distillation  in  the  oil-bath  at  200'',  into  13*05  |>t8.  of 
a  gaseous  mixture  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  xanthta 
(^.  450),  and  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  —  20*20  parts  of  ao  oil 
consisting  of  a  large  quantity  of  mercaptan  mixed  with  xanthil  (p.  451), 
free  sulphur  in  a  state  of  solution,  a  trace  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and 
sometimes  also  with  xanthurin;  —  and  54*95  pts.  of  a  cmde  residue 
consisting  of  charcoal  and  persulphide  of  potassium  (also  containing 
hyposulphite  of  potash  formed  in  consequence  of  access  of  a4r),  whicl^ 
however,  dissolves  completely  in  water,  and   on  addition  of  an  acid 
deposits  7*5  pts*  of  charcoal  mixed  with  sulphur  in  light  flakes.  (Couerbe.) 
•—  The  perfectly  dry  salt,  heated  to  280^  over  a  oiarcoal  fire,  assumes 
an  orange-yellow  colour,  the  change  proceeding  from  without  inwards; 
then  blackens;  then,  as  the  heat  increases,  evolves  carbonic  oxide  and 
sblphnretted  hydrogen;  yields  a  distillate  consistiog  of  pure  tattpcaptaa 
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togetlier  with  a  small  qaantity  of  water;  and  leaves  a  residue  of  bisul* 
pliide  of  potassium  mixed  with  shining  spangles  of  charcoal: 

2(C«H»KO»,2CS»)  «  2HS  +  2CO  +  2HO  +  C*H«a?  +  2K8»  +  6C. 

If  the  salt  be  heated  merely  to  200^  in  the  oil-bath^  the  same  products 
are  obtained,  but  the  mercaptan  contains  traces  of  sulphide  of  carbon, 
and  the  decomposition  is  incomplete.  But  the  new  products  mentioned 
by  Couerbe  are  not  obtained.  (Sacc.)  —  Xanthate  of  potash  subjected  to 
dry  distillation,  in  contact  with  sulphur  yields  a  heavy  oil,  which  smells 
exactly  like  bisulphide  of  ethyl.  (Zeiss.) 

2.  The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,  when  subjected  to 
distillation,  immediately  becomes  alkaline,  and  after  a  time  yellowish 
brown  and  gives  off  nothing  but  alcohol,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen;  if  the  distillation  be  carried  on  continuously,  with 
frequent  renewal  of  the  water,  till  nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of  sul-. 
phuretted  hydrogen  passes  over,  a  red-brown  residue  is  left  consisting  of 
sulphide  of  potassium,  sulphocarbonate  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  hyposulphite  of  potash.  (Zeise.)  —  When  a  quantity  of  water,  not 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  salt  in  the  cold,  is  gradually  heated  with  it  over 
a  charcoal  fire,  the  liquid  becomes  brownish  yellow  in  the  lower  part  at 
30°,  and  throughout  at  80°  (from  formation  of  sulphocarbonate  of  potas- 
sium), then  darker  at  100°,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphn- 
retted  hydrogen,  and  yields  a  distillate  consisting  of  alcohol,  sulphide  of 
carbon,  and  a  yery  small  quantity  of  mercaptan,  while  aqueous  sulphide 
of  potassium  r^nains  behind.  (Sacc.)  Probably  as  represented  by  the 
equation: 

C*H»K0»,2CSP  +  2H0  -  C0«  +  HS  +  CS»  +  C<H«0«  +  KS. 

(Sacc.)  [The  pAssage  in  Ann.  PJUmn.  51,  34 7,  is  obscure.]  —  When  a 
solution  of  the  salt  in  hvdrated  alcohol  is  distilled  below  100°,  the 
same  products  are  obtained,  excepting  that  no  sulphide  of  carbon  passes 
over,  that  compound  in  fact  remaining  in  the  dark  orange-yellow  residue 
in  combination  with  sulphide  of  potassium.  (Sacc.)  —  When  a  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  of  xanthate  of  potash  is  distilled  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  alcohol  passes  over  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
mercaptan.  (Zeise.) 

3.  The  crystals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  assume  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  their  aqueous  solution  becomes  milky  under  the  same  circumstances. 
(Zeise.)  —  4.  Chlorine,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  decomposes 
lanthate  of  potash  with  evolution  of  heat,  forming  chloride  of  potassium, 
a  combustible  sulphurous  gas,  and  an  oil  which  has  a  powerful  odour, 
like  that  of  hydrochloric  acid,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  burns  with 
a  greenish  flame.  (Zeise.)  •—  5.  Iodine  triturated  with  xanthate  of  potash 
and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  forms  xanthic  ether.  (Zeise,  vid,  p.  439.) 
—  Iodine  at  ordinary  temperatures  merely  abstracts  the  potassium  and 
separates  the  compound  C^H^O^CS^  which  afterwards  yields  xanthic 
ether  when  heated.  (Desains,  Debus,  vid,  p;  439.)  —  6.  Fuming  nitric 
acid  decomposes  the  siUt  so  violently  that  individual  particles  of  it  are 
often  set  on  fire;  when  it  acts  in  excess,  it  converts  the  sulphur  of  the 
salt  into  sulphuric  acid.  (Zeise.)  —  7.  Fluosilicic  acid  gas  yields  silico- 
fluoride  of  potassium  and  a  number  of  complicated  products.  —  Hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  acts  violently,  evolving  sulphide  of  carbon  and  a  peculiar 
e^ereal  substance.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  converts  the  dry  salt  into  hypo- 
sulphite of  potashi  with  evolation  of  mcrcaptaa  and  other  sabsta&ces. 
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Aqaeoas  pfaosplioric,  salphnric,  or  hydrocbloric  aoid  separates  oily  xanthio 
aoid  without  any  effervescence.  (Zeise.) 

Xanthate  of  potash  does  not  become  moist  on  ezpoeare  to  tlie  air 
(unless  it  contains  sulphide  of  potassium :  Couerbe),  but  dissolres  qaicklj 
and  abundantly  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which  is  yellowish  only  wbea 
concentrated.  (Zeise.)  — It  dissolves  in  5  or  6  parts  of  absolute  alcohol;  the 
solution,  when  evaporated,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form  efflorescencee.  It 
may  be  boiled  down  in  a  retort  without  decomposition;  but  if  the  aleoh^J 
contains  water,  even  so  little  as  8'  per  cent.,  the  same  decomposition  takes 
place  as  in  the  aqueous  solution.  —  Ether  dissolves  the  salt  very  sparingly, 
and  precipitates  it  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  needles.  Rock-oil  does 
not  aissolve  it  at  all.  (Zeise.) 

Xanthate  of  Soda.  •—  Prepared  like  the  potassium-salt  (method  2). 
The  neutralization  of  the  alcoholic  soda  by  the  sulphide  of  carbon  takes 
place  somewhat  more  slowly  than  that  of  the  potash.  The  alcoholic 
solution  evaporated  over  chloride  of  calcium  in  slightly  rarefied  air,  leaves 
sometimes  a  colourless,  sometimes  a  yellow  mass  made  up  of  needles. 
(Zeise.)     The  dry  salt  contains  21  *54  p.  o.  of  soda.  (Zeise.) 

Xanthate  of  Baryta.  —  A  solution  of  sulphide  of  carbon  in  absolnte 
alcohol  is  briskly  agitated  for  several  hours  with  a  quantity  of  finely 

f»ulverized  anhydrous  baryta  or  fused  hydrate  of  baryta,  just  sufficient  to 
eave  the  sulphide  of  carbon  a  little  in  excess,  and  the  filtrate  quickly 
evaporated  in  vacuo  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  over  oil  of 
vitriol. 

If  anhydrous  baryta  has  been  used,  the  liquid  evaporated  in  vacuo  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  leaves  a  pasty  mass,  which,  if  then  left  in  as  perfect  a 
vacuum  as  possible  over  oil  of  vitriol,  gives  off  gas-bubbles,  and  is  converted 
into  a  hard  body,  yielding  a  white  powder,  and  containing  40  '402  p.  c  baiyta^ 
therefore  =  C^H'BaO*,CS^.  But,  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  the  pasty  mass  obtained  by  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
perhaps  contains  1  At.  water,  quickly  passes  into  the  solid,  crystalline  state; 
and  its  solution  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  when  left  to  evaporate  in 
vacuo,  forms  transparent  and  colourless  leaves  and  stars,  which  appear  to 
contain  2  At.  water.  —  The  baryta-salt  is  very  prone  to  decomposition, 
which  takes  place  even  during  the  drying  of  the  crystallized  salt,  also  when 
it  is  kept  in  close  vessels,  and  during  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  and 
even  of  the  alcoholic  solution  in  rarefied  air  at  ordinary  temperatures;  this 
spontaneous  decomposition  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  hyposulphite 
of  baryta.  When  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  is  gently  heated, 
complete  decomposition  takes  place,  attended  with  the  formation  of  the 
same  products  as  in  the  decomposition  of  the  potash-salt.  By  dry  distilla- 
tion, a  distillate  is  obtained  containing  mercaptan.  (Zeise.) 

Xanthaie  of  Lime.  —  Formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  shaking  up 
hydrate  of  lime  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  carbon;  but  the 
action  is  very  slow,  and  on  evaporating  the  filtrate,  the  salt  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  gum.  (Zeise.) 

Aqueous  xanthate  of  potash  does  not  precipitate  hydrochlorate  of  Magnetic  or 
Alum,  (Zeise.) 

Aqueous  xanthate  of  potash  forms  a  yellowish  precipitate  with 
hydrochloxato  of  JjUmonic  oxide  and  nitrate  of  £wnufh.  (Z^iae.) 
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Xanthate  of  Zinc.  —  Xantbate  of  potash  added  to  sulphate  of  sino 
throws  down  white,  heavy,  crystalline,  granules  which  become  greenish 
-white  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  Fait  melts  when  strongly  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  throwing  ofif  bubbles  and  forming  a  light  green  mass, 
which,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off  a  gas  having  an 
odour  like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  at  the  same  time  peculiar 
to  itself;  solidifies  at  a  higher  temperature;  but  as  the  heat  rises  still 
higher,  again  becomes  liquid,  assuming  a  blackish  tint,  and  here  and  there 
a  metallic  appearance;  and  ultimately  disappears  almost  entirely.  —  The 
salt  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol,  even  when 
weak;  the  alcoholic  solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  a  white^  tolerably  hard, 
amorphous  mass.  (Zeise.) 

Stannous  XanthaU.  —  Xanthate  of  potash  forms  a  yellowish  pre- 
cipitate with  protochloride  of  tin. 

Xanthate  of  Lead,  —  Formed  by  bringing  oxide  of  lead  in  contact  with 
zanthic  acid,  or  as  a  white  precipitate,  on  mixing  nitrate  or  acetate  of 
lead  with  the  acid  or  its  potash-salt.  —  1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  xanthate 
of  potash  is  first  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and 
afterwards  xanthate  of  potash  added  in  slight  excess.  If  the  potash-salt 
is  in  excess  from  the  beginning,  the  precipitate  runs  through  the  filter.  — • 
2.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  precipitated  oy  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  xanthate  of  potash.  In  this  case,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is 
formed,  but  not  till  after  some  time;  it  may  be  dried  in  the  air  without 
decomposition.  (Zeise.)  —  3.  A  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  is  precipitated  by  aqueous  xanthate  of  potash,  the  precipitate 
washed  with  hot  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  dried  by  heat  or  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.  (Gouerbe.)  When  heavy  metallic  salts  are  precipi- 
tated by  xanthate  of  potash  in  aqueous  solutions  of  too  great  a  decree  of 
concentration,  part  of  the  xanthic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  xanthunn  con- 
taining sulphur  is  produced  in  the  form  of  a  yellow,  strongly  smelling  oil. 
As  soon  as  this  subistance  makes  its  appearance,  the  liquid  must  be  strongly 
agitated  to  reproduce  the  compound;  bat  the  precipitate  thereby  obtained 
is  less  pure  in  colour,  odorous,  and  greasy  to  the  touch.  (Gouerbe.^  — 
4.  To  obtain  the  salt  in  crystals,  the  precipitate  must  be  dissolved  in 
alcohol  at  40^ — 45°,  and  the  solution  cooled  to  the  crystallizing  point. 
Boiling  would  decompose  the  salt  and  form  sulphide  of  lead,  which  would 
contaminate  the  crystals.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  use  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alcohol,  inasmuch  as  that  liquid  does  not  dissolve  much  more 
of  the  salt  at  45**  than  at  ordinanr  temperatures.  (Gouerbe.  —  H  5.  An 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash  mixed  with  quantities  of  sulphide  of  carbon 
and  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  equivalent  to  the  potash,  then  set  aside  for 
6  or  8  hours,  and  frequently  shaken,  deposits  a  mixture  of  sulphide 
of  lead  and  large  colourless  crystals  of  xanthate  of  lead;  another 
portion  of  the  latter  remains  in  solution,  and,  on  addition  of  water, 
separates  from  the  filtrate  in  long  colourless  needles.  (Debus,  Ann. 
Fharm.  72,  2.)  % 

The  dried  precipitate  (1)  is  a  greyish  white,  somewhat  nacreous,  soft, 
light,  nearly  inodorous  powder.  ^Zeise.)  The  precipitate  (3)  is  a  pale 
yellowish  white,  amorphous  powaer,  which  turns  black  even  when  kept 
m  a  stoppered  bottle.  (Gonerbe.)  The  salt  crystallized  by  (2)  assumes 
the  forms  of  colourless  needles  and  of  crystalline  wool  (Zeise);  that  which 
18  obtained  by  (4^  crystallizes  in  long  soft,  yellowish,  needles  which  have 
a  silky  lostie  ana  do  not  blaoken  by  keeping.  (Gouerbe.) 
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The  salt  is  permanent  in  Uie  air,  aoqniree  a  pecaiiar  odour  hy  long 
l:eeping,  and  sustains  a  gentle  heat  without  decomposition.  When  enh- 
jected  to  dry  distillation,  it  blackens,  then  fuses,  boils  up,  and  giTes  off  a 
small  quantity  of  a  gaseous  mixture  haying  an  alliaceous  odour  and  con- 
sisting mainly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  yields  a 
distillate  of  xanthoil;  the  residue  then  solidifies,  exhibits  a  glimmering 
light  before  the  heat  rises  to  redness,  and  is  then  composed  of  diaj^oal 
and  snlphide  of  lead.  (Zeise.)  —  The  decomposition  of  the  salt  begins  at 
60''  and  is  complete  at  200''.  The  gaseous  mixture  thereby  evolred 
amounts  to  8*72  per  cent,  of  the  leadnsalt,  and  consists  of  xantJiin-gas 
with  small  qnantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  "[Hm 
total  quantity  of  the  distillate  is  83*94  p.  c,  and  the  residue,  which  has  a 
peculiar  odour,  amounts  to  57'34  p.  c;  and  consists  of  snlphide  of  l«ad 
with  small  quantities'  of  excess  of  sulphur  and  charcoal  (amounting  to 
2  p.  c.  of  the  xanthate  of  lead).  —  The  first  distillate  is  coloarlessi,  tfaa 
last  yellowish. —  The  portion  obtained  between  60°  and  100^  con«iafc8 
almost  wholly  sulphide  of  carbon  with  a  little  merci^tan ;  between 
100*="  and  120%  a  targe  quantity  of  alcohol  passes  over,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  mercaptan  and  xanthurin,  and  traces  of  anlphide 
of  carbon  and  xanthil ;  at  a  stronger  heat,  the  product  eonaiflts 
almost  wholly  of  xanthurin.  (Oouerbe.)  •^  Decomposition  b^na  at 
122^;  at  140%  a  yellow  oil  of  yariable  boiling  point  distils  oyer,  witfaont 
evolution  of  gas,  while  sulphide  of  lead  amounting  to -half  the  weight  of 
the  original  salt  remains  behind.  (Debus.) — Nitric  acid  of  40^  Bm. 
quickly  dissolves  xanthate  of  lead  without  evolution  of  gas,  leaving  a 
yellowish  buttery  mass.  (Zeise.)  Dilute  nitric  acid  converts  it  in  a  few 
hours  into  a  fibtty  substance;  by  longer  contact  with  the  dilute  acid,  or  by 
the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  oil  and  sul- 
phate of  lead.  —  Oil  of  vitriol  separates  the  xanthic  acid  with  tolerabis 
quickness,  but  if  even  slightly  diluted  with  water,  it  acts  very  slowly.  •>— 
Dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  acts  upon  the  lead-salt  in  the  same  manner  as 
on  the  potash-salt;  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  quickly  separates  tiie 
xanthic  acid  in  oily  drops.  (Zeise.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  does  not 
act  on  the  dry  lead-salt,  even  after  a  long  time  (Zeise,  Debus);  the 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  gas  blackens  the  salt  very  slowly, 
and  without  separating  any  appreciable  quantity  of  xanthic  «cid;  bnt 
aqueous  hydrpsulphate  of  ammonia,  potash,  or  baryta  decompoees  the 
salt  immediately,  forming  sulphide  of  lead  and  xanthate  of  the  alkali. 
(Zeise.)  — -  Xanthate  of  lead  heated  with  a  dilute  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash  or  ammonia  gradually  blackens,  while  a  xanthate  of 
the  alkali  is  formed  in  the  liquid;  an  excess  of  strong  potash-ley  first 
dissolves  the  entire  salt,  and  afterwards,  when  more  strongly  heated, 
deposits  a  black  mixture  of  sulphide,  oxide^  or  carbonate  of  IcMtd.  (Zeise.) 
-*-  Xanthate  of  lead  is  very  slowly  blackened  by  boiling  witii  pare  water 
(Zeise),  with  sepacatien  of  salpUd^  of  lead^  solphide  of  ethyX  and  pro- 
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hMy  alflo  of  hjrpoeulpharous  aoid.  (Debus.)  —  When  immersed  in  the 
aqueous  solution  of  a  ^upric  salt,  it  quickly  forms  cuprous  xanthate. 
(Zeise.)  —  Iodine  decomposes  xanthate  of  lead,  forming  iodide  of  lead 
and  bioxysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl.  (Debus,  p.  441.) — Xanthate  of  lead 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether;  it  is  likewise  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  but  dissolyes  with  tolerable  facility  in  hot  alcohol  (Zeise, 
Couerbe.) 

Cuproui  XofUhate.  —  Formed  by  the  action  of  zanthio  acid  on  cupric 
oxide,  or  of  an  alkaline  xanthate  on  a  coprio  salt.  In  the  latter  case,  a 
black  precipitate  [of  cupric  xanthatel]  is  poduced,  which,  in  a  few 
seconds,  changes  to  the  beautiful  yellow  and  flocculent  precipitate  —  or 
curdy  if  the  solutions  are  concentrated  —  of  cuprous  xanthate.  As  a 
cupric  salt  is  hereby  conrerted  into  a  cuprous  salt,  the  xanthic  acid  like« 
wise  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  the  chief  product  of  which  is 
JCanthelenCy  a  large  quantity  of  free  sulphur  being  likewise  separated. 
(Zeise.) 

To  obtain  the  XantheUns  in  a  state  of  purity,  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
cupric  chloride  is  precipitated  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthate  of 
potash;  the  liquid  separated  b^  filtration  from  the  cuprous  xanthate;  the 
greater  part  of  the  alcohol  distilled  off  from  the  filtrate;  the  residue  mixed 
with  ether;  and  the 'mixture  filtered  from  the  separated  sulphur  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  then  shaken  up  with  water,  and  left  at  rest,  where- 
upon a  lower  stratum  of  liquid  is  formed  containing  water  and  alcohol,  and 
above  it  a  solution  of  xanthelene  in  ether.  The  ether  is  next  distilled 
off;  the  residue  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol;  and  the  xanthe- 
lene, which  remains  behind  and  still  contains  free  sulphur  in  solution,  is 
distilled  after  the  addition  of  solution  of  common  salt;  it  then  passes  over 
undecomposed,  though  very  slowly,  together  with  the  aqueous  vapours. 
Finally,  the  distillate  is  dehydrated  by  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium. 
Xanthelene  is  a  pale  yellow  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1*105  and  peculiar  odour. 
It  contains  39  0  p.  c.  G  and  6*6  H,  and  is  perhaps  isomeric  with 
xanthic  ether,  C^H'0,CS^  It  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition, 
except  in  m^esenee  of  wait^;  when  distilled  alone,  it  becomes  charred  and 
yields  a  disUllate  having  an  odonr  verr  much  like  that  of  xanthoil 
obtained  from  xanthate  of  potash .  The  solution  of  xanthelene  in  alcoholic 
potash  appeMs  to  be  aoeompanied  by  the  formation  of  xanthate  of  potash 
and  eulphide  of  potassium.  Iodine  dissolves  in  xanthelene,  imparting  a 
brown  c^ur  to  it  and  apparently  without  decomposing  it.  (Zeise.) 

With  this  is  connected  the  statement  of  Couerbe  {Ann,  Ohim,  Pkye. 
&,  247),  that  ether  extracts  from  the  xanthate  of  copper  obtained  by  pre- 
oipi^ting  a  cupric  salt  with  xanthate  of  potash,  a  greenish  oil  crystal- 
liking  in  beautiful  prisms,  which  melt  erevi  when  placed  on  the  hand,  and, 
like  defiant  gas,  appear  to  contain  €  and  H  in  «q«al  numbers  of  atoms. 
[These  easily  fusible  crystals  have  likewise  some  resemblance  to  bioxy- 
snlphocax^onate  of  ethyl.] 

IT.  Debus  is  of  opinion  that  the  oxidised  pi*od«iet  obtained  by  the 
^  actbn  of  protochloride  of  copper  on  xanthate  of  pettoh  is  isomeric  with 

^  bioxysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl,  and  that  the  xanthic  ether  obtained  from 

f  that  compound  at  higher  temperatures  is  isomeric  with  Zeise*s  Xanthelene; 

)  for  if,  after  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthate  of  potash  with 

protochloride  of  copper,  the  liquid  be  filtered  from  the  cuprous  xanthate, 
and  tbe  filtrate  diluted  with  water,  an  oily  body  is  precipitated,  ^r hich, 
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when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  cannot  be  ciystellized  eren  by  cooling  to  0^, 
but  in  other  respects  a^ees  prettj  well  with  bioxysalphocarbonste  uf 
ethyl,  and  when  distilled  at  a  high  tempeiatare,  yields  a  substance  appa- 
rently identical  with  xanthelene.  The  decomposition  of  xanthaie  of 
potash  by  protochloride  of  copper  appears  to  take  place  in  the  m^gn^ 
represented  by  the  following  equation: 

2(C<H»K0»,C«S<)  +  2CuCl  -  2KC1  +  C*H»Cu«0",C»S*  +  C*H»Oi,C»S*. 

Q)ebus,  Ann.  Pharm.  72,  7.)  In  a  later  communication,  however,  Aiuu 
Pharm,  75,  146)  Debus  states  that  the  salt  hitherto  regarded  as  cuprous 
xanthate  is  really  a  compound  of  cnpric  xanthate  with  caprous  sulphide: 
3(C*H*CuO»,C'S*)  +  Cu»S;  in  fact  that  the  action  of  xanthate  of  potash 
on  cnpric  salts  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  oxyxanthate  of  potassium 
on  cupric  sulphate  (yid,  p.  464).  f 

To  prepare  cuprous  xanthate,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cupric  ohlonde 
or  acetate  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  alcoholic  xanthate  of  potash, 
and  the  precipitate  washed,  first  with  alcohol,  till  the  liquid  which  runs 
through  no  longer  becomes  turbid  (from  separation  of  xanthelene)  on 
addition  of  water,  then  with  water,  and  dried  in  the  air,  by  which  it  does 
not  suffer  decomposition.  (Zeise.)  —  The  alcoholic  filtrate,  when  set  aside 
for  a  few  weeks,  deposits  peculiar  crystals.  —  If  the  compound  be  pre- 
cipitated from  aqueous  solutions,  xanthelene  and  dulphur  remain  mixed 
with  the  cuprous  xanthate,  and  impart  to  it  a  peculiar  herb-like  odour, 
from  which  it  can  only  be  purified  by  continued  washing  with  alcohol,  or 
better  with  ether.  (Zeise.) 

Cu«0    72  ....  38-92     38 
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Cuprous  xanthate  when  distilled,  first  gives  off  an  oily  liquid  without 
changing  its  colour,  then  blackens,  yields  more  oil,  and,  both  before  and 
during  ignition,  a  gas  having  a  peculiar  odour.     Nitric  acid  of  35^  Bm. 
forms  with  ih^  salt  a  greenish  solution,  the  formation  of  which  is  attended 
with  brisk  effervescence,  and  separation  of  an  opaque,  ffttty,  blackish 
mass,  soon  changing  however  to  yellowish  white.  — Cold  oU  of  vitriol 
acts  very  slowly  on  the  salt;  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  it  forms 
a  greenish  mixture  (from  which  the  yellow  salt  is  again  separated  by 
water)  and  on  the  continued  application  of  a  stronger  heat,  produces 
complete  decomposition.  —  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  acts  very  slovirly  in 
the  cold,  and  does  not  destroy  the  yellow  colour  of  the  salt;  but  when 
heated,  it  separates  xanthic  acid  and  forms  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride 
in  hydrochloric  acid.    Sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  does  not  act  much 
upon  the  salt,  but  aqueous  sulphide  of  potassium  blackens  it  instantly.  — 
Ammonia  dissolves  but  very  little  of  the  salt  at  ordinary  temperatures; 
when  heated,  it  dissolves  rather  more,  forming  a  greenish  blue  solution; 
the   undissolved   portion  presents   the   original  characters  of  the  salt^ 
excepting  that  a  few  granules  appear  blackish.     Aqueous  potash  at  100° 
changes  the  yellow  colour  of  the  salt  to  black-brown.  —  The   salt>,  at 
the  moment  of  precipitation  from  alcoholic  mixtures^  appears  to  be 
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slightly  solublo  in  excess  of  zanthate  of  potash,  and  of  cnprio  acetate. 
(Zeise.) 

Jfercurotu  Xanthate,  —  A  concentrated  aqneons  solution  of  xanthate 
of  potash  forms  a  black  precipitate  with  mercarons  nitrate;  a  more  dilute 
solution  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  however,  in  a  few  minutes, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  light,  becomes  first  brown  and  afterwards 
black. 

Mercutie  Xan^ate.  —  Xanthate  of  potash  forms  with  aqueous  hydro- 
chlorate  or  hj^rocyanate  of  mercuric  oxide,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
at  first  very  finely  divided  and  runs  throuffh  the  filter,  but  afterwards 
becomes  sandy;  it  is  soluble  in  excess  of  xanthate  of  potash.  It  becomes 
yellowish  in  a  few  months.  When  heated,  it  turns  j^ellow  and  then 
black;  melts  somewhat  above  100°;  gives  ofi*,  with  intumescence,  a 
small  quantity  of  gas  having  an  alliaceous  odour,  and  a  large  Quantity 
of  xanthoil;  afterwards  yields  a  dark  grey  sublimate,  red  when  pulverized 
[cinnabar?],  and  leaves  a  black  residue  of  charcoal. 

Xanthate  of  Silver,  —  Concentrated  solutions  of  xanthate  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  silver  form  a  black  precipitate,  more  dilute  solutions  a 
yellowish  precipitate  which,  especially  under  the  influence  of  light, 
turns  brown  in  a  few  minutes  and  afterwards  black.  (Zeise.)  The  pre- 
cipitate contains  50*57  p.  o.  of  oxide  of  silver.  (Liebig  &  Pelonze,  Ann, 
JPharm.  19,  260.) 


1[  Oxyzflnthic  Acid.   (?WS\2C0*  ? 

Debus.    Ann,  Pharm,  75, 128;  Jahresber.  1850,  404. 

This  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free  state.  The  action  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  on  its  potassium-salt  appears  to  isolate  it;  but  the 
expenments  hitherto  made  on  this  point  are  not  decisive  {vid.  p.  462)* 
The  potassium  salt  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  xanthio 
ether;  and  from  the  solution  of  this  compound,  the  lead  and  silver  salts^ 
and  one  or  two  others  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition.  The  term 
OMyxaiUhatet  applied  to  this  class  of  salts  denotes  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  derived 
from  the  zanthates  by  the  sabstitation  of  2  At.  O  for  2  At  S ;  e.  g.,  Xanthate  qf 
potash  -  C^H»0»,2CS'  -  C«H»S«0«;  Oxyxanthate  =  C*H»S«,2CO*  =  C«H*S'0«. 
Debus  regards  them  as  carbonates  of  ethylo-metallic  sulphides ;  e.  g.,  the  potassium* 
salt,  as  bicarbonate  qf  ethylo-potauie  sulphide  {Kohletuauret  Aethyl-Kaliumtu(/ureO 
«  OH«S,KS,2C0«,  Bus. 

OxyxarUhate  of  Potamum,  —  When  a  solution  of  xanthic  ether  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  is  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  potash  in  the  state  of  concentrated  alcoholic  solution,  the 
mixture  left  to  stand  for  some  time  in  a  cold  place,  and  ultimately  cooled 
down  to  0^,  this  salt  is  deposited  in  crystals,  leaving  a  mother-liquor 
containing  mercaptan  {vid.  p.  441). 

2(C<H»0,CS>)  +  KO^HO  -  C<H»KS»,2C0»  +  C<H«S«. 

Crystallizes  from  strong  solutions  quickly  cooled,  in  long  thin  needles; 
but  by  slow  crystallization,  it  is  obtained  in  colourless,  shining,  prismatic 
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crystals,  wUeh  appear  to  be  iBomorphons  with  thoee  of 
potash.  (Debus.) 

Debuf. 

6C 36-0    ....    24-04 

5H 5-0    ....      S-4« 

K 89-a    ....    27-25    t7'ia 

2  S 32-0    ....     22-18     21-96 

4  0 320    ....    22-19 


P««OT^^B'^i-^^» 


C<H*KS«,2C0»  ....  144-2    .^  XOOOO 

1.  I>eeompo8ition$.[ — This  oomponnd  when  heated  in  a  tabe,  deeom- 
poses,  taming  black  and  giring  off  a  raponr  which  smells  like  xaothie 
ether  and  condenses  to  a  ooloorless  liquid.  The  residue,  if  heated  to 
redness^  gires  off  small  quantities  of  a  pungent  vapour,  but  is  not  otherww 
perceptibly  altered;  on  cooling  it  solidifies  in  a  black  mass  which  dis- 
solves in  water,  forming  a  sepia-coloured  solution,  and  in  the  moist  state 
blackens  silver  strougly. 

2.  This  compound,  when  perfectly  dry,  may  be  preserved  without 
alteration;  but  when  enclosed  in  the  moist  state  in  a  well-stoppeied 
bottle,  it  decomposes  aftei'  a  while,  yielding  sulphuretted  hyw>geB, 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  alcohol. 

[PMbdbly  thus  x  C<H<K9,2CO>  +  3HO  »  C«HH)>  +  2HS  -f-  KO,2C<yO 

The  same  products  are  obtained  on  boiUng  the  compound  with  aloohoL  — 
8.  The  aqueous  solution  decomposes  spontaneously  in  a  few  days  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  instantly  at  a  boiling  heat,  into  carbonate  of 
potash,  sulphide  of  potassium,  mercaptan  and  alcohol.  —  This  deoompontkm 
cannot  be  expressed  by  an  equatiott.]  ■—  4.  Aqueous  acids  decompose  the  com- 
pound, forming  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a 
potash-salt  of  the  acid:  e,ff» 

C<H»KS»,2C0«  +  S08,H0  +  2H0  «  C<H«0»  +  2HS  +  2C08  +  K0,SO». 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  compound  without  evolution  of  gas; 
but  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  water,  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  are  rapidly  evolved. 

[Tlds  experiment  seeraed  to  show  that  the  componnd  C^H*S',2C0^  (analogous  to 
xanthie  acid,  C<H«OS,2CSS)  might  be  separated  from  the  potassiam-salt  by  the  actioa  of 
strong  adds.  Debns  theiefope  endeavonied  to  isolate  it  by  the  action  of  dty  hydro- 
chloric acid  gaa ;  but  the  prodncts  were  the  same  as  with  the  aqneons  acid ;  D^Cfacr  was 
the  add  obtained  by  introdudng  the  dry  potassiom-compoond  into  hydrochloric  add.] 

5.  The  aqueous  solution  boiled  with  potash  and  hydrated  oxide  of 
lead,  yields  sulphide  of  lead,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  alcohol: 

C^H»KS?,2C08  +  2(HO,PbO)  +  KO  -  2PbS  +  2(K0,C0«)  +  C*H«0»+HO. 

[In  these  several  reactions,  the  alcohol  was  never  directly  reoogniied  among  the 
olher  prodncts.  As,  however,  no  other  body  was  fonnd  among  them,  and  the  oocnr- 
renoe  of  alcohol  agrees  widi  the  equatiims,  Debus  considers  that  its  prasence  may  b« 
relied  on  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  wast  be  obaeived*  lunrever,  that  some  of  te 
reactions  are  not  very  clearly  made  out]. 

6.  Iodine  abstracts  the  potassium  and  leaves  bicarbonate  of  tMsulph- 
ethyl,  C*H»S*,2C0». 

7.  A  solution  of  oxyzanthate  of  potassium  is  not  precipitated  by  the 
soluble  salts  of  the  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths,  or  by  the  sulphates  of 
cadmium,  nickel,  zinc,  or  chromium.  Acetate  of  lead  produces  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  of  oxyzanthate  of  1^;  and  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
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■white  curdy  precipitate  of  ozyzantliate  of  flilrer,  —  Snlplmte  of  copper 
fonns  a  yellowiBh  precipitate  impregnated  with  an  oilj  snbstanoe.  Corro- 
sive sublimate  forms  a  scanty  white  precipitate,  probably  containing 
subcbloride  of  mercury,  while  a  yellow  oiljr  body  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid.  —  8.  With  chloride  of  ethyl  it  forms  chloride  of  potassium 
and  carbonate  of  sulphethyl  {vi<L  p.  445). 

Combinations.  — <  This  salt  dissolvee  very  readily  in  water,  but  is  not 
deliquescent.  It  dissolyes  very  easily  in  alcohol  at  15°  —  20°,  sparingly 
at  ^.  Ether  dissolves  l>at  very  little  of  it,  and  when  added  to  the 
alcoholic  solution,  throws  down  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  in  small 
crystals.  (Debus.) 

OxyxantJiate  of  Zinc. »-  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the 
potassium-salt  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
produces  no  precipitate;  and  on  evaporating  the  liquid  in  vacuo,  part  of 
the  ozyxanthate  of  zinc  produced  by  the  mixture  is  decomposed,  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  separation  of  sulphide  of  zinc  The 
dry  mass  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  to  separate 
sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphide  of  zinc>  and  dissolve  the  undecomposed 
portion  of  oxyxanthate  of  zinc.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated  in 
yacuo,  a  small  portion  of  the  salt  is  again  decomposed,  but  the  greater 
part  remains  unaltered,  being  merely  contaminated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphide  of  zinc.  —  White  tallowy  rnass^  which  dissolves  with  tolerable 
&cility  in  water  and  alcohol.  —  When  the  solutions  are  l^ft  to  themselves 
at  or(unary  temperatures,  or  when  they  are  gently  heated,  decMnpoeition 
takes  place^  carbonic  acid  and  sulphide  of  zinc  being  separated.  The 
other  transformations  of  this  salt  are  for  the  most  part  analogous  to  thoaa 
of  the  potassium-salt.  (Debus.) 

OxycBMthaU  cf  Lead.  C*H»PbS',2C0*.  —  Precipitated  in  the  form  of 
a  white  crystalline  powder  when  acetate  of  lead  is  added' to  a  solution  of 
oxyxanthate  of  potassium  in  equivalent  quantity.     An  excess  of  either 
of  the  two  salts  would  redissolve  the  precipitate.     On  evaporating  the 
solution,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  white,  shining  needles  arranged  in  concen- 
tric groups,  and  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  the  form  of  prismatic 
crystals,  with  two  of  their  opposite  lateral  faces  very  much  developed. 
The  best  crystals  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  alcohol  of  50^, 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  slowly  in  the  air.  —  This  salt 
heated  in  a  test-tube  is  resolved  at  about  100°  into  sulphide  of  lead,  and 
an  ethereal  substance  which  condenses  on  the  colder  parts  of  the  tube. 
When  boiled  with  water,  it  also  yields  sulphide  of  lead  and  a  substance 
having  a  peculiar  and  offensive  odour.  —  Acetic  acid  has  nonaction  upon 
the  salt;  but  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid  decompose  it,  with 
eyolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  — -  Iodine  decom- 
poses it    like  the    potassium  salt.  —  Sulphuretted  hydrogen     passed 
through  water  in  which  the  salt  is  suspended,  throws  down  sulphide  of 
lead  and  forms  other  products  not  yet  examined.     Sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium acts  in  a  similar  manner.    Sulphide  of  potassium  forms  sulphide  of 
lead  and  oxyxanthate  of  potassium.  — « Aqueous  ammonia  has  no  action 
on  the  salt.  —  Caustic  potash  dissolves  it  at  ordinary  temperatures;  form- 
ing a  clear  solution,  which  after  long  standing,  or  instantly  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  deposits  sulphide  of  lead.  —  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  water^ 
but  dissolyes  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Debus.) 
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6  C  

36 

5 

104 

32 

32 

....      l/-*4      «... 

....              ^   Oaf          •*.. 

a...       4«r  /  L        .... 

....     15-33 
....     15-33 

Debm. 
....     17-18 

9   aX    ■«••••«•■••••••■••■••■•• 

Pb 

2  S  

....       2-36 
....     49-43 

4  O  

C<H»PbS?,2C0»  .... 

209 

....  100-00 

OxyxanthaU  of  Copper.  -»  A  concentrated  solntion  of  oxjxantliate  of 
potassiam  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  forms  a  precipitate  of 
oxjzanthate  of  copper,  which  is  white  at  the  first  moment  of  its  forma- 
tion but  quickly  becomes  yellowish  and  changes  into  an  unctuoufi  mass 
which  adheres  closely  to  the  glass.  This  mass  is  a  mixture  of  two  nev 
bodies  3(C*HK:!uS',2CO«)  +  Cu«S  and  C"H'»SH)*,  (p.  448),  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  oxyxanthate  of  copper : 

5(C*H»CuS«,2CO«)  «  [3(C<H»CttS«,2CO»)  +  Cu*S]  +  C^H^SW. 

These  bodies  may  be  separated  by  washing  the  mass  on  a  filter  witli 
water,  then  dissolving  in  cold  alcohol,  filtering  again,  and  evaporating  tbe 
solution  in  vacuo.  The  dry  residue,  after  repeated  washing  with  ether 
and  finally  vith  water,  leaves  the  compound  3(C*H«CuS',2CO*)+CoS 
which  may  be  dried  in  vacuo;  and  the  ethereal  extract  evaporated  in  the 
air  at  ordmary  temperatures  leaves  the  compound  C^H'^'O*  in  the  form 
of  an  oil  having  a  nunt  yellowish  tint.  (Debus.) 

« 

Oxyxanthate  of  Copper  with  Diitdphide  of  Copper.  —  This  is  the  fiist 
of  the  above-mentioned  products  of  the  decomposition  of  o^rxanthate 
of  copper.  —  Yellow,  non-crystalline  powder;  when  heated  m  a  test- 
tube,  it  is  resolved  below  100  into  a  tarry  mass  which,  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, gives  off  an  ethereal  liquid.  —  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  no 
action  upon  it  in  the  cold;  stronger  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  withont 
evolution  of  gas;  the  solution  mixed  with  water  gives  off  a  small  qaantity 
of  gas  and  deposits  a  brown,  flocculent  powder.  —  Hydrochloric  9m 
either  dilute  or  concentrated,  readily  decomposes  it,  forming  protochlonde 
of  copper  and  a  number  of  gaseous  products  having  an  ethereal  odoar.  -^ 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  yellow  unctuous  mass.  —  Strong  acetic  acid 
converts  it,  slowly  in  the  cold,  more  quickly  at  a  gentle  heat,  into  ^ 
oily  body,  which  encloses  the  still  undecomposed  portion  of  the  componDa 
and  protects  it  from  further  action.  —  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  andsmphido 
of  ammonium  form  sulphide  of  copper  and  other  products  not  J^t 
examined. — Ammonia  extracts  the  copper,  and  leaves  an  oily  suhstsooe* 
—  Potash  deepens  the  yellow  colour  of  the  compound,  but  at  the  mo<^ 
time  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  forming  a  blue  solution.  —  This  compoDod 
is  insoluble  in  water.  Ether  dissolves  it  very  sparingly,  to  the  amount  oi 
about  1  f»t.  in  10,000.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  with  tolerable  facility,  a^y^ 
evaporation  yields  it  in  the  form  of  a  yellow,  non-crystalline  powder* 
(Debus.) 

Dehos. 

18  C 108     ....     22-04     22-55    ....    22*53 

15  H  15    ....      306    ........      8-36    ....      5'27 


12  O 


108 

•••t 

22-04    .... 

....     22-55 

15 

••.• 

3-06    ........      8-36 

159 

••*• 

32-46    .... 

.... 

112 

.... 

22-85     .... 

....    20-47 

96 

«... 

19-69 

6Cii 159    ....    32-46    ....    33-3J 

7S    112    ....    22-85    20-47    ....    22*93 


3(C«H«Cii8\2COS)'»-Ca<S    ....    490    ....  100  00 
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Oxyxanikaie  of  Silver.  —  Precipitated  in  white  flakes  on  adding  nitrate 
of  silver  to  a  solution  of  the  potassinm-salt.  The  precipitate  soon  unites 
into  a  mass  which  has  the  consistence  of  plaster,  and  cannot  be  washed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  But  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  it  on  a  filter,  and 
keeping  it  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  a  wash-bottle,  it  may  bo 
obtained  in  a  state  fit  for  analysis.  It  is  yery  instable,  blackening  from 
separation  of  sulphide  of  silver,  when  gently  heated  either  alone  or  in 
water.  The  same  decomposition  is  produced  after  some  time  by  difi'used 
daylight,  and  instantly  by  direct  sunshine.  Hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and 
nitric  acid  decompose  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lead-salt.  When 
quickly  heated  alone,  it  cakes  together  into  a  tarry  mass.  Sulphide  of 
potassium  decomposes  it  instantly,  forming  sulphide  of  silver  and  oxyxan- 
thate  of  potassium.  (Debus.) 

Debas. 

6  C  24    ....     11-94 

6  H 5     ....       2-49 

Ag    108    ....     53-73     51-31 

2S   32    ....     15-92 

4  O  32     ....     16-92 

C*H«AgS«,2C0»  ....     201     ....  10000  % 


Sulphocarbonate  of  Ethyl,    C»H»S'  =  C*H*S,CS«. 

ScHWEiZER  (1844).     J.  pr.  Chem.  82,  254. 

Vinic  or  Ethylie  Sulphocarbonate,  Aeihytulfocarbonat.  —  Formed  by  the  action  of 
chloride  of  ethyl  on  sulphocarbonate  of  potassinm : 

C*H«C1  +  KS,CS2  «  (^H»S,CS«  +  KCl. 

One-half  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  is  completely  saturated 
"with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  mixed  with  the  other  half;  the 
mixture  saturated  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  whereupon  sulphocarbonate  of 
potassium  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  dark  red  liquid;  and  vapour 
of  hydrochloric  ether — evolved  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  common  salt 
and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  washed  with  water — passed  through  the  liquid. 
After  the  liquid  saturated  with  hydrochloric  ether  has  been  left  for 
several  days  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  frequently  agitated,  vapour  of 
hydrochloric  ether  is  again  passed  through  it ;  and  this  series  of  processes 
is  repeated  several  times.  The  greater  part  of  the  potash  is  gradually 
converted  into  chloride  of  potassium,  which  crystallizes  out;  and  the 
decanted  liquid,  on  being  mixed  with  water,  deposits  an  oily  mixture  of 
sulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  which  latter  is  very 
difficult  to  separate.  For  when  the  liquid,  after  being  washed  with 
water,  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  even  the  last  distillate  is  still 
contaminated  with  sulphide  of  carbon.  This  last  distillate  must  therefore 
be  again  shaken  up  with  aqueous  potash  in  the  cold,  and  this  treatment 
repeated  as  long  as  the  potash  acquires  a  yellowish  red  colour  from  for- 
mation of  sulphocarbonate  of  potassium. 

Yellow  liquid,  becoming  dark  red  when  heated,  but  recovering  its 
yellow  colour  on  cooling;  heavier  than  water.  Begins  to  boil  at  160°; 
but  its  boiling  point  continually  rises,  probably  from  partial  decomposition 
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[or  impvriiyl].     Has  a  sweetisli  alliaoeoiu  odoar,  and  an  agMe^bly 
taste,  like  Uiat  of  anise. 

Schweiaer. 

5C 30    ....    3615    35-65 

6  H    5     ....       6-02     6-57 

3S 48     ....     57-83    5813 


C<H*S,CS« 83     ....  100-00    100-35 

When  set  on  lire,  it  bums  with  a  blue  flame.  —  Heated  with  aJoolioIie 
potash,  it  is  very  quickly  decomposed  into  snlphocarbonate  of  potassium 
and  sulphide  of  ethyl  [and  carbonate  of  potash  f] 

Very  slightly  soluble  in  water;  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Schweizer.) 


If  Sulplioxanthic  Acid.    c*H*S*,(?S*. 

Chancel.     Compt.  rend.  32,  642;  Insiit.  1851,  13S;  J.  pr.  Chem,.  53, 176; 
Pliarm.  Cenir,  1851,  520. 

Not  known  in  the  free  state. 

Sulphoxantkate  of  Potassium,  C*H*KS*,C*S*,  is  formed  by  treating 
merca])tide  of  potassium,  C^H'KS',  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphide 
of  carbon.  Combination  then  takes  place,  attended  with  evolution  of 
heat;  and  a  white  salt  is  formed,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

6  C  24-0  ....  14-62 

5  H 5-0  ....  3-05 

6  S  96-0  ....  58-46 

K 39-2  ....  23-87 

C<H*KS2.2CS»    164-2     ....  10000 

May  be  regarded  aa  carbovinate  of  potash  in  which  all  the  ralphur  is  replaced  hj 
oxygen,  or  as  xanthate  of  potash  in  which  the  remaining  oxygen  Is  replaced  by  snlphor. 

Decomposes  at  100°  into  pentasulphide  of  potassium  and  an  oil  which 
Chancel  regards  as  oil  of  garlio. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  the  alcoholic  solution  converts  the 
salt  into  oxyxanthate  of  potassium,  C^H'KS^2C0'  (p.  461).  A  solution 
of  sulphoxanthate  of  potassium  forms  yellow  precipitates  with  lead-, 
mercury-,  and  silver-salts,  and  a  crimson  precipitate  with  eopper-salts. 
All  these  precipitates  decompose  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  forming 
metallic  sulphides.  The  precipitate  formed  in  a  solution  of  euprie 
sulphate  is  a  cuprous  salt,  whose  formation  is  attended  with  that  of  a  b«dy 
composed  of  C*H«S«.  (Chancel.)  IT 


Sulphophosphovinic  Acid.    H0,C^HH)»,PS^0«=2H0,C*H»0,PSH>». 

Cloez  (1S4G).     Compt,  rend.  24,  388. 

iVein-Schw^eiphMpkortaure,    Aeide    fulfoxyphdtphwiniqut.  —  Formed    by  Hie 
action  of  snlphoxyphosphoric  acid,  PS-O^,  on  akohoL 


^      PBRCttLOMC  lUlRft.  W 

'  The  jpo^l  and  soda-salts  aro  easily  obtained  by  agitating  chloro^ 
mlpliide  of  phosphoroas^  PS'Cl',  with  alcoholie  potash  or  soda.  They 
dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol. 

OH»0»  +  PS»CP  +  6K0  -  K0,C^H»K09,PS«0»  +  3KC1  +  HO. 

^  ThebaiTta,  strontia^,  and  limeHnlts,  obtained  by  satnratinfftheaqneons 
aoid  with  the  oorrespondinff  carbonates,  are  erystallizable.  The  formnla 
of  thebaryta-saltis:  BaO,0*H*BaO»,P8^0».  (Cloez.) 


Perchlorate  of  Ethyl.   C*H«o,ClO'f 

Clark,  Haae,  &  M.  Botlb  (1841).    PhU.  Mag.  J.  19,  870;  also  J.  pr. 
Chem.  26,  128. 

Perchhrie  ether,  Perehloraie  tf  oMde  qf  Btkyl,   Ueherehoreauree  Aethyloxyd, 
UebercMorvineeter, 

• '  PreparaUcn,  1  At.  perchlorate  of  baryta  is  robbed  to  a  fine  powder 
with  1  At.  crystallized  sulphovinate  of  baryta;  a  small  quantity  of  the 
mixture,  not  ezceedinff  80  grains  (on  account  of  the  danger  of  explosion)i 
introduced  into  a  small  retort,  connected  with  a  tube-shaped  receiver  sur- 
rounded with  ice;  and  heated  in  an  oil-bath  provided  with  a  thermometer^ 
by  means  of  an  Argand  lamp,  which  can  be  quickly  removed.  A  wooden 
screen,  with  holes  filled  up  with  thick  plates  of  ghiss,  is  placed  between 
the  operator  and  the  retort.  No  action  takes  place  till  the  temperature 
rises  to  100°;  and  so  louff  as  the  water  [of  crystallizationl  has  not  passed 
over,  there  is  no  fear  of  explosion.  But  above  100^,  the  heat  must  be 
Yexj  slowly  raised  to  171  ^  at  which  temperature  the  distillation  comes  to 
an  end: 

C4H«BaO«,2SO»  +  BaCaO^  «  2(BaO,SO»)  +  C*H*0,C107. 

With  perchlorate  of  potash  the  preparation  does  not  enoeeed ;  neither  can  the  ether  he 
obtained  hy  the  use  of  sniphovinic  acid  instead  of  the  baryta-salt.  —  The  perchloric 

ether  collects  in  the  receiver,  covered  with  a  layer  of  water.  The  water 
is  removed — without  taking  the  receiver  in  the  hand,  which  might  cause 
an  explosion  —  by  means  of  a  strip  of  paper  moistened  at  the  end.  ^*  To 
preserve  the  perchloric  ether  without  danger,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
absolute  alcohol ;  for  a  mixture  of  1 — 2  parts  absolute  alcohol  with  the 
perchloric  ether  obtained  from  1  pt.  of  sulphovinate  of  baryta  does  not 
explode.  The  pure  ether  may  be  again  separated  from  this  mixture  by 
the  addition  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water;  the  separation  is  however  always 
attended  with  loss,  because  the  water  exerts  a  decomposing  action  on  the 
ether.  All  manipulations  with  this  compound  must  be  performed  with 
gloves  on  the  hands,  and  a  mask  with  thick  eye-glasses  before  the  face. 

Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  of  agreeable 
odour,  and  sweet,  afterwards  bitter,  cinnamon-like  taste.  At  100%  it 
either  explodes  or  swells  up. 

Perchloric  ether  is  the  most  violently  explosive  of  all  known  com- 
pounds, thei  explonon  being  induced  by  heat,  friction,  pereuasion,  and 
often  taking  place  without  any  apparent  cause.  If  the  above-mentioned 
mixture  of  perchloric  ether  with  alcohol  be  poured  into  a  basin  con- 
tuning  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrated 

2  H  2 
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alcohol  poured  off  from  the  drop  of  perchloric  ether  whidi  hXte  to  tlie 
bottom,  and  the  remaining  liquid  thrown  on  a  wet  filter  supported  fay  a 
wire  funnel,  so  that  the  watery  liquid  may  run  off, — ^the  drop  of  perchloric 
ether  which  remains  on  the  filter,  may  be  exploded  by  contact  with  a  hot 
body  or  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  The  least  drop  exploded  on  an  opea 
porcelain  basin  crumbles  it  to  powder.  —  Perchloric  ether  does  not  decom- 
pose when  kept  under  water;  but  undergoes  partial  deoompontion  when 
separated  by  water  from  its  alcoholic  solution  —  Alcoholic  potash  added 
to  the  mixture  of  perchloric  ether  and  alcohol,  instantly  prodaoes  complete 
decomposition  of  the  ether,  and  throws  down  a  larger  quantity  of  per- 
chlorate  of  potash. 

Perchloric  ether  is  insoluble  in  water;  its  solution  in  a  suflBicieBt 
quantity  of  alcohol  bums  away  completely,  when  set  on  fire,  without  the 
least  explosion.  (Hare  &  Boyle.) 


Nitrite  of  EthyL   C*HK),NO». 

Navteb  a  Qeopproy.    If^m.  de  VAcad,  a  Par,  1742,  515. 
Sbbastiani.     De  nitro  et  mode,  cum  ejus  acido  ol.  naphthse  panuufi. 

Erf.  1746,  35. 
Hrnkel.     De  naphtha  nitri,  por  ignem  elaboranda.     Erf.  1701. 
BoGUEs.     J.  Fhys.  1773,  Juni,  478. 
Dehne,  Black.     CrelL  diem.  J.  1,  44  &  50. 

TiELRBEiN.     CrelL  Ann,  1784,  2,  221  and  312;  1786,  1,  37  and  150. 
V.  d.  Ballen.     Crell,  Ann.  1787,  1,  531. 

WouLPE,  Pelletibr.     J,  Phys.  1784,  Dec.  21.     J,  Pkys.  26,  457. 
KuNSEMULLER.     CrcU,  Ann,  1790,  1,  218  and  312. 
Db  Lassone  &  CoRNETTE,     MSm,  Soc.  Roy.  Par.  5,  5Qi  also  Crell,  Ann, 

1790,  2,  64. 
Dkveux,  Proust.    Ann.  Chim,  22,  144;  42,  231. 
Braonatelli.     a.  Gehl.  1,  579. 
TuENARD.     M&m.  de  la  Soc.  d'ArcueU.     1,  75  and  358;  abstr.  JV,  GM. 

4,  18. 
Bouillon  Laokange.    Ann.  Chim,  Pkys,  12, 109;  also  J.  Pkam,  5,  433; 

also  iT.  Tr.  5,  1,  356. 
DuPLOS.     N.  Tr.  6,  2,  136.  —  Berl.  Jahrb.  27,  1,  87;  28,  2,  213. 
Jean  Dumab  &  Pol.  Boullat.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  37, 15;  also  J.  PhetrwL 

14, 113;  also  Sdiw.  52,  337  and  433;  also  Pogg.  12,  430;  also  N  Tr. 

17,  2,  109. 
LiEBio.     Ann.  Pharm.    30,  142. 
Emil  Kopp.     Rev.  scientif.  27,  273;  abstr.  N.  J.  Pharm,  11,  320. 

Niirout  HheTi  Vinie  or  Ethylie  NUriity  Hyponiiroui  ei^er,  Saipeirij^iatirm 
Athyloxyd,  Salpetrigtaurer  Aether^  Salpetrigvineeier,  Ether  hyponiireux,  Stker 
nitreux,  Nitrite  i'  Oxyde  d^Bthyle;  formerly  Nitric  ether^  SalpeiemaphtAa,  Sa^er- 
dther.  Ether  nitrique.  —  First  observed  by  Kunkel  in  1681,  and  rediseoTered  by 
Navier  in  1742,  and  by  Sebastiani  in  1746.  Its  composition  was  ascertained  by 
Dumas  &  Boullay. 

Formaiion,  Bj  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  and  likewise  of  nitric 
or  hyponitric  acid  on  alcohol,  inasmuch  as  the  last  named  acids  are 
reduced  to  nitrous  acid  hy  the  action  of  a  portion  of  the  alcohol.— 
Respecting  the  doubtful  formation  of  this  compound  from  nitric  acid  and  bracine,  lid. 
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JSrueine,  —  If.  Mohr  (Arch*  Pkarm.  [2]  74, 47)  doubts  the  ezUtenoe  of  nitrons  ether, 
or  at  all  erenti  its  actual  presence  in  the  preparation  known  by  that  name,  because  he 
could  not  discover  any  signs  of  decomposition  in  that  preparation  (obtained  by  distilling 
alcohol  with  nitric  acid),  on  distilling  it  with  caustic  potash  or  leaving  it  in  contact  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Strecker,  however,  has  shown  (Ann.  Pharm.  77,  331) 
that  nitrous  ether  is  resolved  by  hydrate  of  potash  into  nitrous  add  and  alcohol 
\frid,  p.  475). 

Preparation.  1.  Fuming  nitric  acid  is  mixed  with  alcohol  in  a  well- 
closed  bottle  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature ;  the  evolved  gas  let  out 
after  [a  few  days,  by  boring  a  hole  through  the  cork ;  and  the  layer  of 
nitrous  ether  which  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  liquid  separated  by  a  divid- 
ing funnel.  Navier  &  Baum^  take  2  pts.  nitric  acid  to  3  pts.  alcohol; 
Wallerius,  equal  parts;  Tielebcin  takes  3  pts.  acid  to  4  pts.  alcohol,  and 
separates  the  ether,  not  by  the  funnel,  but  by  distillation.  This  process 
is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  great  liability  of  the  vessels  beiug  burst 
by  the  gas  and  vapour  which  form. 

2.  Black  arranges  in  layers,  2  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  1  pt.  water, 
and  3  pts.  alcohol,  otherwise  proceeding  as  in  (1). 

3.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  alcohol.     Woulfe  distils 
fuming   nitric   acid  with  alcohol   into  a  receiver  connected  with  two 
Woul^*s  bottles  containing  alcohol,      Bogues  distils  dilute  nitric  acid 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol.     Mitouard  distils  1  pt.  of  the  fuming 
acid  with  3  pts.  of  alcohol.     Dehne  introduces  64  pts.  of  alcohol  into  a 
tubulated  retort  provided  with  a  wide  receiver,  and  adds  1  pt.  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  every  four  hours,  during  the  severest  cold  of  winter,  till  25  pts. 
have  been  added;  the  mixture  then  froths  up,  but  without  rise  of  tem- 
perature; he  afterwards  adds  ^  pt.  of  acid  twice  a  day  till  53  pts.  of  acid 
have  been  used,  and  51  pts.  of  nitrous  ether  have  passed  over.  —  Duflos 
introduces  4  pts.  of  86  per  cent,  alcohol  into  a  retort,  and  gradually  pours 
through  the  tubulus,  within  an  hour,  4  pts.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
without  application  of  external  heat.     The  distillate,  amounting  to  4  pts. 
which  collects  in  the  course  of  48  hours  in  the  receiver  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  is  agitated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lime-water,  and 
the  nitrous  ether  which  separates  is  rectified  over  half  its  weight  of  nitrate 
of  lime;  the  quantity  thus  obtained  amounts  to  2^  pts.     Boullay  {BtUL 
Pharm.  3,  145)  connects  a  doubly  tubulated  retort  of  18  litres  capacity 
with  a  receiver  and  with  two  Woulfe's  bottles   containing  solution  of 
common  salt;   fits  into  one  tubulus  a  copper  funnel  provided   with  a 
stopcock,  and  into  the  other  a  similar  funnel  made  of  platinum;  heats  the 
retort  to  60° ;  pours  through  the  first  tubulus  50  grnis.  of  alcohol  of  40^ 
Bm.,  and  through  the  second  50  grms.  of  nitric  acid  of   36"^  Bm., — 
which  liquids  pass  ofiT  almost  wholly  in  vapour  and  with  brisk  effer- 
vescence; he  then,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  whole  has 
become  quiet,  introduces  another  equal  quantity  of  the  two  liquids,  — 
and  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  several  times.     The  principal  portion 
of  the  nitrous  ether  collects  above  the  salt  solutions.     A  glass  or  plati- 
num funnel  may  also   be  used,  in  which   the  alcohol  is  mixed   with 
the  acid  a  short  time  before  opening  the  cock.     Duroziez  (J,  Pharm. 
9,  191;  also  Repert.  16,  251;  also  Mag.  Phai^m.  3,  62)  mixes  in  a  retort 
48  pts.  of  alcohol  of  36^  Bm.  with  24  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  32°  Bm.  and 
then  with  12  pts.  oil  of  vitriol.     In  fkve  minutes,  intumescence  take  place 
spontaneously.     The  distillate,  which  passes  over  without  any  applica- 
tion of  heat  from  without  and  amountis  to  23  pts.,  yields,  when  shaken 
vp  with  water,  10*5  pts.  of  nitrous  ether.    Proust  introduce?  into  «  retort 
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•  Gonnected  with  an  empty  receiver  and  with  three  Wonlfe's  bottles  ooik- 
taining  alcohol,  3  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  er.  1  '3  and  4  pte.  of  alcobol, 
heating  the  mixture  slightly  i^t  the  beginning  only;  the  nitrons  ether, 
which  chiefly  passes  over  into  the  alcohol  in  the  first  bottle,  is  separated 
by  dilute  potash^ey.  —  Th6nard  heats  in  a  retort  connected  with  fire 
Woulfe's  bottles  half  filled  with  solution  of  salt  and  surromided  with 
salt  and  ice,  a  mixture  of  eaual  parts  of  alcphol  of  35°  Bm.  and  nitric 
acid  of  32^  Bm;  whenever  the  action  becomes  too  violent,  he  cools  tbe 
retort  by  sprinkliug  water  upon  it,  whereupon  the  action  goes  on  qnietly, 
and  at  length  terminates  spontaneously.  Tbe  layers  of  nitrons  ether 
floating  on  the  salt-solution  are  separated  by  tbe  dividing  funnel.  The 
smaller  the  quantity  of  the  mixture,  the  better  does  the  operation  suc- 
ceed, on  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  cooling ;  by  this  process^  200 
grms.  of  alcohol  of  40°  Bm.  with  200  grms.  nitric  acid,  yield  between 
45  and  50  grms.  of  purified  nitrous  ether.  (Dumas  A  Bonllay.)  — 
Laplanche  passes  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acid  vapours  evolved  by  heating 
in  a  retort  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  nitric  acid  and  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  into  a 
globe  containing .  1  pt.  of  alcohol  and  connected  with  a  receiver,  and 
rectifies  the  liquid  which  passes  over  into  the  latter. 

4.  By  distilling  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  nitrate.  Nitrons 
ether  thus  prepared  may  be  contaminated  with  common  ether.  Bncholi 
(A,  Tr.  14,  3,  130)  distils  a  mixture  of  16  pts.  alcohol,  8  pts.  nitre,  and 
5  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  till  12  pts.  have  passed  over,  and  separates  the  nitrons 
etner  from  the  distillate  by  lime-water.  Pedroni  {Oompt.rend.  17,  709; 
also  J.  pr.  Chem,  30,  375)  heats  9  pts.  of  alcohol  with  11  pts.  crystallized 
nitrate  of  ammonia  and  8  pts.  oil  of  vitriol;  the  mixture  distils  quite 
quietly. 

5.  To  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  there  is  added  a  deozi- 
diziuff  substance,  so  that  the  nitric  acid  may  be  reduced  to  nitrous  acid 
by  this  substance  and  not  by  a  portion  of  the  alcohol.     Brugnatelli  adds 
3  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  to  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  sugar  and  2  pts.  alcohol 
contained  in  a  tubulated  retort,  whereupon  the  mass  boils  up  epontar 
neously,  and  very  good  nitrous  ether  passes  over.     Laudet  {Btdt.  Pharm. 
6,  218)  mixes  1  pt.  of  gum  arable  powder  with  4  pts.  alcohol  of  36°  Bm. 
and  4  pts.  nitric  acid  of  34°  Bm.  in  a  loosely  closed  flask;  sets  the  mix- 
ture aside  for  24  hours,  shaking  it  up  frequently;  then  adapts  to  the 
mouth  of  the  flask  a  bent  tube  leading  into  a  bottle  surrounded  with  a 
freezing  mixture;  and  heats  the  mixture  gently  to  commencing  ebullition, 
till  I  of  the  distillate  are  condensed;  this  quantity  yields  1^  pt.  of  pure 
nitrous  ether.    Alcohol  of  40°  Bm.  yields  a  smaller  quantity.     Accoiding 
to  ValUe  &  Boullay  (Bull.  Pharm.  6,  218^  4  pts.  of  alcohol  yield  by 
this  process  only  1  pt.  of  nitrous  ether,  but  if  the  gum  be  left  oat,  rather 
more,  viz.  l^pt.;  according  to  these  chemists,  the  gum  merely  retards 
the  action  of  the  acid,  but  oy  no  means  increases  the  quantity  of  nitrons 
ether  produced.     J.  Grant  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  10,  244;  Ann,  Pharm.  70, 
282)  adds  nitric  acid  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  starch,  heating  the 
mixture  gently  if  necessary.      £.  Kopp  introduces  equal  measures  of 
alcohol  and  nitric  acid  into  a  distillatory  apparatus,  together  with  filings 
or  cuttings  of  copper.     The  action  never  becomes  violent,  even  when 
large  quantities  of  material  are  used,  and  the  distillation  goes  on  to  the 
end  with  scarcely  any  application  of  heat  from  without.     The  vapour 
passed  first  through  a  bottle  full  of  water,  and  then  through  a  long  chloride 
of  calcium  tube,  condenses  in  »  receiver  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mix- 
ture, in  the  form  of  perfectly  pure  nitrous  ether,  free  from  aldehyde/ and 
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I  tberefore  not  turned  brown  by  potash.    Jonas  (^Arch.  FItann,  [2]^  72,  9) 

Ji  uses  iron  turnings  instead  of  copper. 

I  6.  Nitrous  or  bjponitrio  acid  is  made  to  act  directly  on  alcohol.  — 

i  Nitrous  ether  is  immediately  formed  on  mixing  alcohol  with  the  hypo- 

li  nitric  acid  obtained  by  distilling  nitrate,  of   lead.     (Gay-Lussac.)  — 

I  Bouillon-Litgrange  mixes  equal  parts  of  alcohol  of  40^  Bm.  and  nitric 

i:  acid  of  36°  Bm.,  and  passes  into  this  mixture^  through  the  tubulus  of  the 

I  retort,  a  stream  of  nitrous  gas  evolved  from  nitric  acid  and  copper.     In 

i: '  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  liquid  becomes  heated  to  the  boiling 

i.  point,  and  continues  to  boil  for  half  an  hour;  the  vapours  are  passed  into 

I  Woulfe*s  bottles,  cooled  and  partly  tilled  with  salt  water;  the  nitrous 

m  ether  which  collects  in  these  bottles  amounts  to  f  of  the  mixture  em- 

,  ployed.  —  Liebig  heats  1  pt.  of  starch  with  10  pts.  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr. 

■f  1*32  in  a  capacious  retort  immersed  in  the  water-bath,  and  passes  the 

^  nitrous  vapours  evolved  therefrom,  through  a  knee-shaped  tube  to  the 

,  bottom  of  a  Woulfe's  bottle,  containing  a  cold  mixture  of  2  pts.  of  85  per 

]  cent,  alcohol  and  I  pt.  water.     The  ether  vapour  then  passes  from  the 

J  second  opening  of  the  bottle  through  a  tube  3  feet  long,  and  cooled  by  wet 

paper,  into  a  receiver  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature :  the  nitrous  vapours, 
as  they  enter  the  bottle,  immediately  form  nitrons  ether,  which  distils  over 
very  abundantly  in  a  continuous  stream.  All  rise  of  temperature  in  the 
alcohol  must  be  carefully  prevented  by  cooling  the  Woulfe's  bottle;  other- 
wise it  will  begin  to  boil  violently,  and  yield  no  more  ether.  The  distil- 
late is  freed  from  alcohol  by  water,  and  from  water  by  chloride  of  calcium. 
It  is  perfectly  free  from  aldehyde,  which  substance  is  generally  present 

in  nitrous  ether  prepared  by  the  other  processes.  [Should  not  hydrochloric 
ether  be  formed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  ?  The  presence  of  this  compound  would 
explain  the  low  boiling  point  of  nitrous  ether  prepared  by  this  process.] 

7*  Nitrate  of  potash  is  acted  upon  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol.  — 
Proust  uses  nitre  which  has  been  for  the  most  part  converted  into  nitrite 
of  potash  by  continued  fusion.  —  When  nitrite  of  potash  or  soda  is 
distilled  with  alcohol  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  a  mixture  of 
these  substances  is  set  aside  in  a  bottle  surrounded  with  ice  (as  in 
method  1),  there  is  produced,  according  to  Hare  (Phil.  Mag,  J,  1.5,  488), 
also  J,  pr,  Ckem,  19,  18 1),  a  compound  ether,  which  he  regards  as  different 
from  ordinary  nitrous  ether.  It  boils  at  18*3^,  consequently  hisses  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  tongue  or  the  finger,  like  water  on  red-hot 
iron,  and  produces  by  its  spontaneous  evaporation  a  cold  of —  9°  to  — 18^ 
If  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  removed  to  a  cooler  place,  it 
continues  to  boil  for  some  time,  probably  in  consequence  of  partial 
decomposition,  by  which  a  permanent  gas  is  produced.  When  rectified 
over  lime,  it  leaves  in  union  with  the  lime,  an  oil  which  may  be  dissolved 
out  by  ether  and  remains  behind  when  the  ether  is  evaporated.  [The  few 
properties  here  stated  as  belonging  to  this  ether,  cannot  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  its 
being  eueniially  different  from  nitrous  ether«  inasmuch  as  Liebig  found  the  boiling 
point  of  that  compound  to  be  even  lower  than  that  just  given.] 

Ritter  (Scher.  J.  3,  66),  in  distilling  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  alcohol,  3  pts. 
oil  of  vitriol,  6  pts.  nitre  and  2  pts.  black  oxide  of  manganese,  observed  that 
after  the  nitrous  ether  had  passed  over,  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  had 
become  dry,  a  liquid  distilled  over,  from  which  water  precipitated  a  pecn- 
liar  oil,  viscid,  heavier  than  water,  having  an  unpleasant  biting  odour, 
producing  a  strong  and  persistent  burning  sensation  on  the  tongae,  and 
only  filighUy  solttble  in  water  [oxalic  ether  ?]. 
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Purification.  Nitrous  etber  obtained  by  any  of  these  methods  may 
contain :  water,  alcohol,  nitrous  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  aoeUc 
ether,  aldehyde  (in  which  case,  according  to  Liebig,  it  imparts  a  dark 
brown  colour  to  alcoholic  potash),  common  ether  (when  oil  of  yitriol  is 
used  in  the  preparation)^  and  perhaps  also  hydrocyanic  acid  (p.  217).  — 
Tiie  alcohol  may  be  removed  by  agitation  with  water  or  aqueous  potash, 
the  nitrous  ether  then  rising  to  tho  surface  of  the  liquid.  —  The  free  acids 
may  be  removed  by  agitation  with  solution  of  potash,  the  ether  bein^ 
then  separated  from  the  lower  liquid  and  rectified;  or,  as  recommended  by 
Thenard,  by  frequent  agitation  with  powdered  lime  (which  at  the  same 
time  takes  up  the  water),  till  the  liquid  ceases  to  redden  litmus,  after 
which  it  merely  requires  to  be  decanted.  —  The  ether  may  also  be  dehy- 
drated by  chloride  of  calcium,  which,  however,  may  give  rise  to  the 

formation  of  hydrochloric  ether.  — No  particular  process  is  given  for  the  removal 
of  aldehyde  (perhaps  by  potash,  which  howerer  would  be  apt  to  decompose  the  nitroos 
ether),  acetic  ether  or  vinic  ether. 

Properties.  Pale-yellow.  ^—  According  to  Conerbe,  this  eoloor  arises  from 
the  presence  of  an  oil,  which  may  be  removed  by  repeated  distillation  over  sugar. 
Grosourdy  (/.  Chim.  m6d,  [3,]  7,  706,)  also  attributes  the  colour  to  the  pre9en<ae 
of  a  hydrocarbon.  Sp.  gr.  0'886  at  +4^  (Dumas  and  BouUay);  0*947 
at  \5°  (Liebig).  Boils  at  21°  under  a  pressure  of  0*758  met 
(Thenard);  boils  at  16*4  (Liebig).  Produces  great  cold  by  its  evapor*- 
tiou,  so  that  on  pouring  it  on  the  surface  of  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
and  blowing  gently  upon  it  with  the  mouth,  the  whole  of  the  water 
freezes.  (Liebig.)  Vapour-density =2*627;  (Dumas  &  Bouillay.)  —  Its 
odour  is  penetrating  and  ethereal;  according  to  Liebig,  very  pleasant, 
like  that  of  apples  and  Hungarian  wine.  Affects  the  head  strongly  when 
inhaled.     Has  a  peculiar  pungent  taste. 

Damas  &  Tli^nard. 

Boullay.  earlier,  later. 

4  C 24  ....  32*00  32-69     3927  ....  28*65 

N 14  ....  18-66  1900     16*41  ....  14*49 

5H 5  ....  6*67  6-85     9*59  ....  8*54 

4  0 32  ....  42-67  41-40  34*73  ....  48*32 


C^H*0;N0»  ....  75  ....  100*00  100*00  100*00     10000 

Vol.  Density. 

C-Tapour 4     ....  1*6640 

N-gns 1     ....  0-9706 

H-gas 5     ....  0*3465 

O-gas 2     ...  2-2186 


Nitrous  ether  yaponr 2    ....    5*1997 

1     ....     2-6998 

Decompositions.  1.  Nitrous  ether  turns  sour  when  left  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  stoppered  bottles  containing  air,  and  more  quickly  by  distil- 
lation. (Thcnard.)  This  acidification  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
conversion  of  the  combined  nitrous  acid  into  nitric;  but  according  to 
Monheim  {Repcrt.  11,  56;  Br,  Arc/i.  19,  122),  it  is  wholly  due  to  nitrous 
gas  absorbed  in  tho  preparation  of  the  ether,  this  gas  fieing  converted 
into  nitric  acid  by  taking  up  oxygen  from  the  air.  If,  therefore,  the 
Splrittbs  NUri  dulcis  (mixture  of  nitrous  ether  and  alcohol),  be  left  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  shaken  up  with  air  till  it  no  long^ 
takes  up  oxygen,  and  then  freed  from  the  resulting  acid  by  means  of 
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ma^esia,  it  will  not  again  become  sour.     According  to  Stoltze  (BerL 

Jakrh,  24, 2, 237),  Spiritus  NUri  dulcis  turns  sour  even  after  being  treated 

by  Monheim*8  method;  but  the  acidification  becomes  weaker  the  oftener 

the  liquid  is  exposed  to  tbe  air  and  deacidulated  by  magnesia,  because  by 

this  treatment  all  the  nitrous  ether  is  graduaUy  destroyed.     According  to 

Flashoff  {Br.  Arch.  1,  213;  4,  253;  7,  6),  Spiritw  NUri  dulcis  may  be 

rendered  fit  for  keeping,  by  placing  it  for  several  days  in  contact  with 

half  its  weight  of  black   oxide  of  manganese  —  tbe  oxygen   of  which 

supplies  the  place  of  that  of  the  air  —  and  removing  the  acid  by  magnesia. 

But  according  to  Duflos  (BerL  Jahrb.  27,  1,  87,)  even  this  spirit  turns 

sour,  unless  it  has  been   dehydrated  by  distillation   over  chloride   of 

calcium.  —  This  dehydration  by  chloride  of  calcium  is  also  recommended 

by  Braun  {Ma^.  Pharm,  33,  55);  but  Geiger  {Md.)  sugeestod  that  part 

of  the  nitrous  ether  might  be  thereby  converted  int4>  hydrochloric  ether, 

and  the  supposition  has  been  verified  by  Schmidt  {Mag,  Pharm.  36,  89), 

and  Duflos  (Br.  Arch.  36,  279;  38,  157).     Schmidt  therefore  agitates 

the  spirit  in  a  capacious  bottle  with  pounded  carbonate  of  potash,  then 

rectifies  it  over  strongly  dried  white  bole,  and  thereby  obtains  a  spirit 

which  may  be  preserved  without  alteration  in  stoppered  bottles  filled 

vrith  it,  and  standing  in  a  cool  place.     Duflos,  on  the  other  hand,  first 

deacidifies  the  ^rithy  means  of  finely  pulverized  hydrate  of  potash,  and 

then  dehydrates  it  by  distillation  over  nitrate  of  lime,  or  better  over 

carbonate  of  potash.     According  to  Duflos,  sweet  spirits   of  nitre  thus 

treated  keeps  for  years,  and  does  not  redden  litmus  paper,  except  when 

mixed  with  water,  which  exerts  a  decomposing  action  upon  it.  [Possibly 

the  liquid  already  contains  free  acid,  which  however  does  not  affect  litmus 

till  mixed  with  water.     If  thb  be   the   case,  we  must  conclude  that 

it  has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable,  and  perhaps  is  really  so,  to 

prepare  Spiritus  Nitri  dulcis  fit  for  keeping] ;  compare  also  Riegel  and 

Winckler  {Jahrb.  prakt.  Pharm.  3,  71). 

2.  41*5  grammes  of  nitrous  ether  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain 
tube  yield:  a.  0*3  grm.  charcoal  at  the  entrance  of  the  tube;  —  b.  0*5 
grm.  of  thick  oil  at  the  entrance  of  the  tube;  —  c.  6*48  grm.  of  a  brown 
distillate,  consisting  of  water,  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  oil;  —  d.  6*7  grm.  of  carbonic  acid;  —  and 
e.  29*9  grm.  or  (at  18  C  and  0*758  met.  pressure)  33*01  litres  of  gas,  con- 
sisting of  nitrogen,  nitrous  gas,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide. 
The  loss  amounts  to  3*57  grm.  (Thenard.)  —  When  the  vapour  is  passed 
through  a  tube  filled  with  spongy  platinum,  nitric  oxide  gas  is  produced 
at  400^;  but  at  a  higher  temperature  tho  products  consist  of  water, 
marsh-gas,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonia,  and  charcoal 
(Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Pharm.  29,  287).  —100  pts.  of  nitrous  ether  passed 
through  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with  pumice-stone,  yield,  when  the  tube 
is  raised  to  a  white  heat,  5*3  pts.  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  1*9  pt.  ammonia; 
and  at  a  dull  red  heat,  3*64  pts.  hydrocyanic  acid  and  2  24  pts.  ammonia. 
If  the  tube  is  filled  with  spongy  platinum,  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  produced  is  between  3*62  and  4*0  pts.,  and  that  of  the  ammonia 
between  6*12  and  8*51  pts.;  and  when  the  tube  is  filled  with  charcoal,  only 
04 — 1*11  pt.  hydrocyanic  acid  is  obtained,  together  with  4*96  —  4*55  pts. 
ammonia.  (Sobrero,  jY.  J.  Pharm.  7,  448;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  36,  16.) 

3.  Nitrous  ether  set  on  fire  in  the  air  burns  with  a  clear  white 
flame.  In  the  glow-lamp  it  burns  as  readily  as  vinic  ether,  so  that 
the  ignition  is  very  apt  to  pass  into  flaming  combustion;  during  the 
slow  combustion^  it  gives  off,  besides  nitric  oxide  gas,  vapours  of  a  still 
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more  suffocating  and  diaagteeable  character  ttian  those  erolred  by  eiber 
under  similar  circuuistanceS)  and  containing  principally  acetic  acid  and  a 
resinous  substance  which  reduces  metals.  ^Daniell  &  Philltpa,  Gilb.  75, 
1 05.)     Part  of  the  resinous  matter  forms  a  coating  on  the  colder  part  of 
the  spiral;  a  larger  portion  settles  upon  the  cap  which  is  placed  oyer  the 
glow-lamp;  in  this  idso  a  quantity  of  acetic  acid  collects,  holding  some 
of  the  resinous  matter  in  solution.     This  acid,  when  freed  from  undecom- 
posed  nitrous  ether  by  distilling  off  one-third  of  its  bulk,  forms  a  light 
yellow,  acid  liquid  which  exhibits  the  characters  of  lampic  acid,  redooes 
mercuric  acetate  to  the  state  of  mercurous  salt,  and  after  neutraliaation 
with  potash  and  careful  evaporation,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  resinona 
matter.     The  resinoua  matter  {hydrocarburet  of  axoU)  is  light  yellow, 
tenacious  at  first,  but  brittle  after  drying,  and  has  a  harsh,  bitter  and 
unpleasant  taste.     According  to  Faraday  &  Daniell  {GUb.  75,  106),  it 
contains  49*38  per  cent.  G,  26*87  N,  and  23*75  H  fno  0  f ],  and  ia  there- 
fore ONH^^rrC«H^  NH'  fimprobablel].     It  reddens  turmeric;  smells 
ammoniacal  when  heated;  burns  away  very  readily  with  lussing  and 
sparkling  [is  therefore  probably  a  nitro-compound],  leaving  a  quantity  of 
tumefied  cnarcoal  in  the  state  of  solution;  reduces  silver  and  gold  from 
their  salts;  and  produces,  when  gradually  heated  with  aqueous  bi<Sdoiide  of 
platinum,  a  kind  of  explosion,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  scat- 
tered about,  and  metallic  platinum  is  precipitated,  together  with  a  black 
powder  which,  after  drying,  explodes  with  name  when  heated,  and  leaves 
metallic    platinum.    (Daniell  <ft  Phillips.)        In    fiottger*s    glow-lamp 
(p.  170),  care  being  taken  not  to  spread  out  the  asbestns-wick  too  mncb, 
so  that  the  ignition  may  not  proceed  to  flaming'oombustion,  a  yellowish 
white  resinous  matter  likewise  collects  in  the  cap,  together  with  a  trans- 
parent, colourless  distillate  which  reddens  litmus  strongly,  smells  like 
lampic  acid  and  nitrous  ether  together,  assumes  merely  a  pide  yellow  colour 
when  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  effects  the  following  reductions: 
Boiled  for  a  long  time  with  mercuric  oxide,  it  reduces  the  greater  part  of 
that   oxide  to  the  metallic  state,  and  dissolves  a  smaller  quantity  as 
mercurous  oxide.     Boiled  with  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  it  pre^ 
cipitates  calomel  and  a  smnll  quantity  of  metal;  and  when  boiled  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  throws  down  ail  the  silver  in  the  metallic  state.     From 
chloride  of  gold  it  likewise  precipitates  the  metal  in  a  state  of  very  fine 
division,  but  without  gilding  the  vessel;  but  does  not  reduce  bichloride 
of  platinum  at  a  boiling  heat,  not  even  on  the  addition  of  a  small  qoan* 
tity  of  ammonia.  (Bottger,  /.  pr.  Chem,  12,  336;  also  N,  Br,  Area,  13, 
273.)     In  the  asbestus  glow-lamp,  with  chromic  acid  sprinkled  on  the 
wick,  nitrous  acid  behaves  like  alcohol.  (Bottger,  p.  210.) 

4.  Nitrous  ether  froths  up  violently  with  oil  of  vitriol.  (Bmgnatelli.) 

5.  Left  in  contact  for  4  years  with  mercuric  oxide,  it  yields  metallic 
mercury,  and  a  few  crystals,  probably  consisting  of  mercurous  nitiate. 
(N.  B.  Henry.) 

6.  Hydrosiuphate  of  ammonia  acts  yiolently  upon  nitrous  ether,  deoom- 
composing  it  completely  in  two  minutes,  and  yielding  alcohol,  ammoniai 
water,  and  sulphur  (E.  Kopp): 

C*NH»0<  +  6(NH»,HS)  =  C<H»0»  +  7NEP  +  2H0  +  68. 

The  strongly  ammoniacal  lianid  separated  from  the  precipitated  sulphur, 
when  neutralized  with  hyarochloric  acid  and  distilled,  yields  alcohol 
having  a  very  weak  ailiaoeous  odour,  and  leaves  pure  sal-ammoniaa 
(B.  Kopp.) 
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'  7.    The  mixtore  of  nitroiis    ether  with  alcoholic  i)ota8h   (which, 

^  according  to  Liebig,  does  not  turn  brown  unless  it  contains  aldehyde) 

'  soon  deposits  acetate  of  potash  (from  admixture  of  acetic  ether)   and 

then  nitrate  of  potash.  These  two  salts  are  also  formed  on  agitating  the 
nitrous  ether  with  aqneons  potash,  a  gas  having  an  ethereal  odour  and 
containing  nitric  oxide  being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  (Th^nard.) 
According  t^  Strecker  (Ann.  Pliarm,  77>  231),  nitrous  ether  is  slowly 
decomposed  by  hydrate  of  potash,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  nitrons 
acid  and  alooholj  the  same  decomposition  is  more  speedily  effected  by 
tbe  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Magnesia,  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  iron, 
and  copper,  left  in  contact  with  the  ether  for  4  years  in  close  vessels, 
likewise  withdraw  the  acid  from  it.  Phosphorus  in  the  same  time  dis* 
solves  iu  the  ether  as  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphur  as  sulphuric  acid, 
(N.  E.  Henry,  J.  Fkarm.  13,  119.) 

8.  Nitrous  ether  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium  is  partly  converted 
into  hydrochloric  ether  (Diiflos,  Br»  Arch,  38,  157): 

Cm»0,NO'  +  CaCl  =  C*H»C1  +  CaO,NO». 

Combinations.  Nitrous  ether  dissolves  in  48  pts.  of  water,  but  with 
evolution  of  acetic  and  nitrous  acid,  especially  when  the  water  is  heated. 
(Th6nard.) 

Nitrous  ether  of  sp.  gr.  0*909  dissolves  ^^  P^-  ^^  -sulphur;  the  solu- 
tion has  the.coloiir  of  the  ether,  the  taste  and  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  blackens  lead-salts,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  water.  (Favre, 

Nitrous  ether  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol,  and  forms  with 
it  the  liquid  called  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre,  Spiriitu  Nitri  dulds.  Water, 
the  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  (Funke,  Br,  Arch.  4, 
2G5),  and  other  aqueous  solutions,  separate  the  nitrous  ether  completely 
from  this  state  of  combination;  but,  according  to  Laudet,  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt  does  not. 

It  mixes  with  Glacial  Acetic  acid,  with  Vinic  ether,  and  with  other 
ethereal  liquids. 


Nitrate  of  Ethyl,    c*H»d,NO\ 

MiLLON   (1834.)     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy9.  8,  233;  also  J.  pr,  Chem* 
30,  370. 

Nitric  eiher,  Salpetersauru  Aeihyloxyd,  Salpeiervinesier,  Ether  nilrigue,  Nitrate 
d^Cxyde  d'Ethyle. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol,  when  the  nitrons 
acid  produced  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  acid  on  a  portion  of  the 
alcohol  is  removed,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  by  the  agency  of  urea: 
(VII,  367>  4.)  This  addition  of  nitrate  of  urea  causes  the  distillation  to 
go  on  quietly  over  the  open  fire,  and  produces  a  distillate  consisting 
wholly  of  nitric  ether,  alcohol,  and  water.  If  the  nitric  acid  contains 
chlorine,  or  if  it  is  added  in  excess,  e,  g.  in  equal  volume  with  the  alcohol^ 
the  addition  of  urea  is  useless.  .    * 

Preparation.  Between  GO  and  75  grm.  of  alcohol  of  35^  Bm.  is  dis- 
tilled afra  gentle  heat^  witli  an  equal  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  ap«  gr.  ir40 
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(or,  which  ia  abont  the  same  thing,  2  vol.  alcohol  to  1  toL  nitric  add), 
and  between  1  and  2  grm.  of  nitrate  of  urea^  the  receiver  being  changed 
as  soon  as  the  hydrated  nlcohol  which  comes  over  first,  is  replaced  hj 
nitric  ether,  which  may  be  known  by  its  odour.  The  first  portions  of 
ether  remain  dissolved  m  the  alcohol,  but  as  the  distillation  prooeeds,  the 
ether  comes  over  in  a  state  of  continually  increasing  purity,  and  settles 
in  a  separate  layer  below  the  alcoholic  solution.  The  distil lation  is 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  residue  is  reduced  to  •!•  of  the  original  mixture. 
This  residue  still  retains  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrate  of  urea  in  its 
original  state,  and  on  cooling,  deposits  it  in  colourless  crystals,  even  if  the 
oriffinal  salt  were  strongly  coloured;  on  this,  in  fact,  depends  the  purifi- 
cation of  urea  by  Millon's  process.  (VII,  364.)  If,  however,  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  to  the  residue  be  continued,  the  ordinary  products  of 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol  are  evolved,  with  violent  efferves- 
cence. 

The  nitric  ether  thus  obtained  is  washed  with  aqueous  potash  and 
afterwards  with  water,  then  left  for  two  days  in  contact  with  lumps  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  finally  decanted  and  rectified. 

Properties.  Liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*112  at  17®;  boils  at  85®;  has  an  odour 
different  from  that  of  nitrous  ether,  and  a  very  sweet  taste,  leaving  a 
bitterish  aftertaste. 
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Decompositions,  Nitric  ether  burns  with  a  white  flame  when  set  on 
fire.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  determine  its  vapour-density  by  Dumas* 
method  (Ann,  Ohim,  Pkys,  33,  141),  and,  after  the  ether  has  been  con- 
verted into  vapour,  and  this  vapour  heated  somewhat  above  the  boiling 
point,  the  blow-pipe  flame  be  directed  on  the  flne  beak  of  the  glass  globe 
for  the  purpose  of  sealing  it,  the  vapour  explodes  violently  and  bursts  the 
globe.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  globe  be  filled  with  vapour  at  a  lower 
temperature,  this  vapour  takes  fire  without  exploding.  —  Chlorine  and 
strong  nitric  acid  decompose  nitric  ether;  so  likewise  does  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  formation  of  aqua-rcgia.  —  Oil  of  vitriol  is  capable  of  dissolving 
j-  of  its  weight  of  nitric  etlier,  wheu  the  ether  is  gradually  added  to  it;  at 
first,  the  solution  of  the  ether  takes  place  without  any  particular  effect; 
but  after  a  few  minutes,  the  liquid  gives  off  nitrous  fumes,  then  becomes 
heated,  evolves  nitric  oxide,  and  blackens,  the  whole  of  the  nitric  ether 
being  decomposed.  —  Strong  aqueous  potash  has  no  action  on  nitric  ether, 
but  alcoholic  potash  decomposes  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  separa- 
tion of  crystals  of  nitre.  (Millon.) 

A  mixture  of  nitric  ether  and  ammoniacal  alcohol,  through  which  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  passed,  becomes  heated  to  35"  or  40°,  assumes  a 
darker  colour,  deposits  needles  of  sulphur,  which  rapidly  increase,  and 
when  distilled,  after  separation  of  the  sulphur,  yields  ammonia  and  mer- 
captan,  leaving  only  a  trace  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  : 

C*xVH«0«  +  lOHS  =  C<H«S»  +  NH»  +  6H0  +  8S. 

(E.  Kopp.  Rev.  scUntif.  27,  273;  abstr,  N.  /,  Fharm.  Jl.  321.) 
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C&mbiiUUiafii,    Nitric  ether  is  quite  insolable  in  water. 
It  dissolves  Iodine,  forming  a  yiolet  solution. 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol^  and  is  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  a  small  quantity  of  water.  (Mil Ion.) 


H  Ethylo-mercuric  Nitrate.  C*Hg«NK)»«=C*Hg»0,NO»+HgO,NO*. 

SoBRBBo  Sl  Selmi.  Oompt.  rend.  33,  67;  InHit.  1851,  234;  Eev.  scientif, 
[4],  1,  27;  Ann,  Pharm,  80,  108;  J.  pr.  Chem,  53,  382;  Pkarm. 
Uentr.  1851,  635;  Jahreiber,  1851,  506;  Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  5,  86. 

Gerhardt.  Ann.  Pharm,  80,  11;  Bev.  scientif.  [4],  1,  29;  J,  pr,  Chem. 
55,  43;  Jakresher.  1851,  507;  Ghem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  5,  88. 

Vino^mercurie  Nitrate,  Salpetenaures  Aeihyl-QueekniberGxyd.  —  First  obtained 
by  Sobrero  &  Selmi;  more  minutely  examined  by  Gerhardt. 

Obtained  by  mixing  alcohol  with  a  yery  strong  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate.  No  precipitate  is  formed  in  the  cold;  but  on  heatiug  the  liquid, 
a  white  crystalline  compound  separates,  even  before  the  boiling  point  is 
attained,  and  its  formation  continues  without  further  application  of  heat. 
(Vid.  p.  256.) 

White  crystalline  salt,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
exhibits  a  highly  characteristic  form,  consisting  of  six-pointed  stars  or 
hexagonal  tables,  shaded  on  the  edges  in  such  a  manner  that  similar  stars 
appear  within  them,  with  their  vertices  projecting  into  the  angles  of  the 
tables.     The  crystals  contain  2  At.  water. 

2(3HgO,NO«)  +  C^H«0»  =  C<Hg«N«0"  +  GHO. 

The  alcoholic  raother>liqiior  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mercurons  nitrate.  A 
mercurons  salt  also  frequently  separates  in  small  needles  after  the  new  salt  has  been 
removed  by  decantation.  The  formation  of  mercnrons  suit  probably  depends  upon 
secondary  actions ;  for  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  corrosive  sublimate  gives  off  a  strong 
odour  of  aldehyde  when  heated,  though  the  action  is  not  accompanied  by  any  evolution 
of  gas. 


4  C... 
2H 
6Hg 
2N 
14  O 


qfvUrioi 

» 

Gerhardt. 

24     .... 

3-1     .. 

2-9 

£                 !••. 

0-3     .. 

0-3 

600     .... 

78-3     .. 

78-4 

28     .... 

3-3     .. 

3-6 

112     .... 

150     .. 

14-8 

C*Hg»0,NO»  +  HgN04  +  2Aq.      766     ....  1000     1000 

The  salt  heated  in  a  small  tube  decomposes  suddenly  and  explcsively, 
but  without  detonation.  —  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  completely, 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  calomel;  hence  it  is  a  mercuric  and  not  a  mer- 
curons salt.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  potash.  —  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  the  salt,  forming 
sulphide  of  mercury  and  a  substance  having  the  odour  of  mercaptan. 
Hence,  in  determining  the  mercury,  the  organic  matter  must  be  first  destroyed  by  boil- 
ing the  salt  in  aqua-regia,  then  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  digesting  the  residue  in 
water ;  if  this  precaution  be  neglected,  the  precipitated  sulphide  is  impure,  and  the 
mercury  comes  out  1  or  2  per  cent,  too  much.  —A  strong  aqueous  solution  of 
potash  turns  the  salt  grey;  when  boiled  with  the  same  solution,  it  turns 
black,  but  is  not  completely  decomposed;  the  black  substance  is  always 
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mixed  with  ctjMLb,  however  Ion j;  the  boiling  tnfty  be  oontiniied.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  does  not  diflsolre  this  bia«k  substanoe,  though  it  forma 
but  a  small  quantity  of  calomel*  It  appean,  therefore  that  the  aalt  is 
essentially  altered  by  the  action  of  potash.  *«  Ammonia  aeto  upon  it  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Ethylomercnric  nitrate  is  insoluble  both  in  water  .and  in  alcohol. 

Gerhardt  ia  of  opinion  that  the  detonatiog  coinpoimd  which  Sobrero  &  Sehal 
obtained  by  adding  aloohoUc  potash  to  an  alcoholic  solation  of  corrosiTe  sublimate  («uf. 
p.  255)  is  an  oxide  of  mercury  and  ethyl,  C^Hg'O',  or  alcohol  in  whidk  the  hydrogen  ia 
replaocKi  by  mercury.  Geriiardt^  howeverf  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  this  compoimd. 
Werther  and  Bruckner  (/.  pr*  Chmn,  55,  253,  254)  were  alM  ansnoccssfiil  in  their 
endeaTOun  to  obtain  it,    f 


IHsilicate  of  Ethyl.   2C'HH),SiO*. 

Ebsihbn,  I^.  Ann,  Chim.  Phji,  6, 144;  also  Ann,  Pharm.  67.  331;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  357;  abstr.  Compt,  rend,  19,  398;  also  ilT.  J.  Pharm. 
6,  262;  also  /.  pr.  Chem,  33,  417. 

mhasie  SiUeaie  qf  Ethyl,  Ethylic  DiriUeaie,  Siba$ic  SiUeie  etker,  ffali^KUaei- 
vineiier,  Bit^faeh-KieieiiautesAetkyloaiyd,  Protosilicate  etkylique,  — The  three  ▼arieciei 
of  lilido  ether  were  all  diseorered  by  Ebelmen  in  1844. 

FomuUion,  Absolute  alcohol,  gradually  added  to  chloride  of  silicinm^ 
e  vol  yes  hydrochloric  acid  gas  with  violence  and  great  depression  of  tem- 
perature, this  action  goiug  on  till  the  quantity  of  alcohol  added  some- 
what exceeds  that  of  the  chloride  of  silicium;  if  the  addition  of  alcohol 
be  still  continued,  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  and  eyolyes  no  more  gaa. 
If  on  the  contrary  the  chloride  of  silicium  be  carefully  added  to  the 
alcohol,  the  mixture  becomes  heated  at  first,  but  on  further  addition  of 
chloride  of  silicium,  cooling  takes  place.  When  such  a  mixture  is  dia- 
tilled,  ethylic  disilicate  passes  oyer  between  160^  and  180%  and  there 
remains  a  small  residue,  the  quantity  of  which  is  less  in  proportion  as 
the  alcohol  is  more  nearly  absolute.  This  residue,  when  more  strongly 
heated,  gives  off  between  1 80°  and  300%  a  mixture  of  bibasio  and  mono- 
basic silicic  ether,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  continually  increasing,  so 
that  between  300°  and  350^  scarcely  anything  but  the  monobasio  ether  is 
obtained.     Equation  for  the  formation  of  the  bibasic  ether; 

2C«HH)s  +  SiCP  m  2C«HH>,SiO>  +  2Ha. 

In  this  reaction,  therefore,  2  At.  or  92  parts  of  alcohol,  act  upon  1  Ai, 
or  85*8  pts.,  chloride  of  silicium.  lis,  somewhat  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  be  at  first  added  to  the  chloride  of  silicium,  nothiuff  out  hydro- 
chloric acid  js  evolyed;  but  when  more  alcohol  is  added,  hydrochloric 
ether  is  also  produced  [by  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
excess  of  alcohol.] 

Preparation.  Somewhat  more  than  92  pts.  of  absolnt*  alcohol  it 
gradnally  added  to  86  pts.  of  chloride  of  silicium;  the  mixtnre  distilled 
in  a  retort  provided  with  a  thermometer,  whereupon  a  large  quantity  of 
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bydroohloric  aoid  gas  is  evolved;  and  the  product  which  passes  over 
between  160°  and  180°  collected  apart.  (The  residue  subjected  to  further 
distillation  yields  monobasic  silicic  ether.)  The  distillate^  which  is  rather 
acid;  and  must  therefore  be  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  is 
thrice  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  till  it  exhibits  a  constant  boiling 
point  of  165°— 166°. 

Properties,  Colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0*933  at  20^.  Boils  between 
165®  and  166*.  Vapour-density  7*32.  Has  a  pungent  ethereal  odour 
and  strong  peppery  taste.     Neutral  to  vegetable  colours. 

Ebelmen.  Vol.       Denrifcy. 

8  0  48    ....    45-72    ....    45-77  C-Yapour ....  8    ....    3*3280 

10  H 10    ....      9-52    ....      9-66  H-gwi  10    ....    06930 

Si 15     ....     14*29    ....     15-52  Si-vaponr? .  1     ....     1*0400 

4  O  82     ....    30-47     ....    29-05  O-gat  2    ....    2-2188 

2C<H»0,SiO«...  105    ....  100-00    ....  100-00  Vapour 1     ....     7-2796 

Decompactions,  I.  This  snbetaooe  dropjped  into  a  red-hot  platinum 
capsule^  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame,  diffusing  an  extremely  fine  white 
powder  of  silica^  which  is  not  soluble  in  potash.  —  2.  It  is  rapidly 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  with  formation  of  chlorinated  products. — 
3.  Mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  deposits  silica,  and  appears  to  form  snlpho- 
yinic  acid.  — >  4.  Placed  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  brought  in  contact 
with  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  it  disappears  rapidly,  with  evolution 
of  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium.  Acids  added  to  its  solution  in  alcoholic 
potash  throw  down  gelatinous  silica.  —  5.  Its  solution  in  alcohol  of  36*^ 
Bm.  saturated  with  ammonia,  solidifies  after  a  while  from  separation  of 
gelatinous  silica.  —  6.  Water,  on  which  it  swims  about  like  an  oil  with- 
out dissolving,  slowly  decomposes  it,  forming  alcohol  and  gelatinous 
silica.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  exhales  an  alcoholic  odour,  and  is 
converted,  after  some  months,  into  a  hard  transparent  mass  of  amorphous 
silica  resembling  Hyalite.  If,  however,  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  silicium' (which  is  the  case  when  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
^cohol  has  been  used  in  its  preparation),  the  silica  formed  by  exposure 
to  the  air  has,  after  drying,  the  appearance  of  Hydrophane,  adhering 
to  the  tongue,  and  appearing  opaque  while  dry,  but  becoming  trans- 
parent when  wetted  with  water.  —  A  small  quantity  of  water  decomposes 
bibasic  silicic  ether  into  the  monobasic  ether  and  alcohol : 

2C*H*0,Si02  +  HO  -  C<H*0,Si02  +  O^^0\ 

For  this  purpose  the  bibasic  ether  must  be  mixed  with  alcohol  containing 
a  little  water,  and  the  clear  mixture  distilled.  After  the  alcohol  has 
evaporated,  the  boiling  point  rises  quickly  to  350°,  and  monobaJBJc 
silicic  ether  distils  over. 

Combinations.  Bibasic  silicate  of  ethyl  mixes  with  ether  and  alcohol 
in  all  proportions,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  latter  solution  by 
water.  (Ebelmen.) 
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Honosilicate  of  Ethyl    C«H>o,SiO^ 

Ebelmbn.  N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phy$.  16,  149. 

BthyHc  Mtmoiilicate,  Monobane  SiUcaU  of  Ethyl,  Monobatie  SUicie  ether,  Etn/aek" 
ktetelmnetter:  Zwe{faeh  Kietehauret  Aetkyhxyd,  Binlieafe  iihyU^wte. 

Formation.  Vid.  Formation  of  the  bibaaic  compound  (p.  478).  For  tic 
prodactioQ  of  this  compound,  a  small  qaantitj  of  water  is  necessaij, 
besides  the  alcohol  and  chloride  of  silicium;  viz,  1  At.  (85*8  pts.)  chloride 
of  siliciam^  1  At.  (46  pts.)  alcohol,  and  1  At.  (9  pts.)  water  : 

C^HW  +  SiCP  +  HO  =-  C«H»O.SiO«  +  2Ha. 

With  a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  the  hibasic  compound  is  produced.  ^ 
A  small  quantity  of  water  converts  the  bibasic  into  the  monobasic  ether, 
(p.  479.) 

Preparation.  86  pts.  of  chloride  of  silicium  are  gradoallj  mixed 
with  55  pts.  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol  (whereupon  hydrochlorio  acid  gas  is 
evolved),  and  the  clear  mixture  distilled  in  a  retort  provided  with  a 
thermometer.  The  small  quantity  of  distillate  obtained  below  350°,  is 
a  mixture  of  the  bibasic  and  monobasic  silicates  of  ethyl;  bat,  above 
350**,  at  which  temperature  the  receiver  should  be  chani^ed,  the  monosi' 
licate  distils  over  alone,  and  nothing  is  left  in  the  retort  but  a  small 
quantity  of  nearly  colourless,  tumefied  silica.  The  liquid  which  ha^ 
distillea  over  above  350%  is  rectified  to  dryness,  a  fresh  receiver  bein|^ 
put  on  as  soon  as  the  boiling  point  has  risen  to  350^;  the  distiHato 
obtained  from  that  point  upwards  is  the  pure  monosilicate  of  ethyl. 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  much  less  mobile  than 
the  disilicate.  Sp.  gr.  1  079  at  24°.  Boils  constantly  at  350°.  Has  but 
a  faint  odour,  and  a  taste  quite  difierent  from  that  of  the  disilicate. 
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43-95 

C<H«0,Si02  68    ....  100-00    10000 

Decompositions.  1.  Monosilicate  of  ethyl  requires  a  much  stronger 
heat  to  set  it  on  fire  than  the  disilicate.  —  2.  Water,  without  dissolving 
it^  slowly  converts  it  into  alcohol  and  silicic  acid.  If  this  transformation 
is  produced  by  the  moisture  of  the  air,  the  silica  exhibits  the  some 
resemblance  to  Hyalite  and  Hydrophane  as  the  disilicate  formed  under 
similar  circumstances  (p.  479).  —  A  very  small  quantity  of  water  converts 
this  componnd  into  bisilicate  of  ethyl. 

ComMnations.  Monosilicate  of  ethyl  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether. 
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Bisilicate  of  Ethyl.    C*H»0,2SiO-. 

Ebelmen  (1846).    i\r.  Ann,  Ghim.  Phys,  16,  152. 

Si  hylic   Builicatf,  Zweifach-Kinelcinetter :    Vierfack'KieteUaures  Aeihyloxyd, 
QuadrUilicaie  ithylique. 

Formed  by  adding  to  monosilicate  of  ethyl,  or  to  the  mixture  of  mono- 
silicate  and  disilicate  which  passes  oyer  between  180°  and  309''  (p.  478), 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrated  alcohol  (rather  too  little  thau  too  mu:;h),  and 
distilling  the  mixture  at  an  increasing  heat.  After  the  monosilicate  h:is 
passed  over,  at  and  above  360"*^  the  residue  is  still  further  heated  till  it 
becomes  viscid,  so  that  the  bubbles  of  vapour  rise  but  slowly  through  it. 
This  residue  is  the  bisilicate  of  ethyl.  If  the  heat  applied  is  not  stroug 
enough,  a  certain  quantity  of  monoailicate  of  ethyl  remains  mixed  with  it; 
too  strong  a  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  an  admixture  of  free  silica. 
As  the  exact  degree  of  heat  required  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  it  is  best  to 
prepare  only  3  or  4  grammes  of  the  compound  at  a  time. 

The  fused  mass  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  forms  a  yellowish  transparent 
glass  having  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  scarcely  softens  at  100^  but  melts 
at  a  higher  temperature;  and  when  still  more  strongly  heated,  froths  up^ 
and  is  resolved  into  monosilicate  of  ethyl  and  a  residue  of  silica. — 
Soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  disilicate  and  monosilicate  of  ethyl. 
(Ebelmen.) 

Ebelmen. 

4  C  24     ....     24-24     24-7 

5  H 5     ....       505     5-1 

O 8     8*08     8*3 

2SiO« 62     ....     62-63     61-9 


C<H»0,SiO* 99     ....  100-00     ........  100-0 

If  the  bisilicate  of  ethyl  contains  monosilicate,  it  is  soft  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads.  (Bbelmen.) 


Arseniovinic  Acid  P 

Felix  d'Arcet.    J.  Chim,  mid.  12,  11;  also  Ann.  FAa^tn.  19,  202. 

When  arsenic  acid  is  treated  with  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as 
phosphoric  acid  is  treated  for  the  preparation  of  phosphovinate  of  baryta, 
a  salt  is  obtained,  containing  54*6  p.  c.  arseniate  of  baryta  or  27*20 
p.  c.  barium,  15*31  arsenic,  19-21  carbon^  3-3  hydrogen,  and  34"95  oxygen. 
From  this  analysis,  d*Arcet,  by  an  inaccurate  calculation  of  the  arsenic 
and  oxygen,  obtains  the  improbable  formula  (according  to  the  atomic 
weights  used  in  this  work):  BaOjC^H^^CPAsO*.  —  The  analysis  rather 
leads  to  the  empirical  formula:  2BaO,AfiO*C"H"0",  which,  if  correct, 
shows  that  the  acid  in  question  bears  no  analogy  to  phosphoyinic  acid. 
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Formiate  of  Ethyl.    C«H«0*=C*HK),C»HO». 

Seb.  Bucholz.     CrelL  K.  Entdeck.  6^  5B. 

Gehlen.    Schw,  4,  18. 

DoBERBiNER.     GiU>.   74,   416 ;  also  Schvf.   38,  ZQ2,^^Ann.  Fkarm. 

S,  145. 
LiEBio.     Ann,  Fharm.  16,  170;  17,  70, 
R.  F.  March  AND.     J.  pr.  Okem,  16,430, 
LowiG  &  Weidmann.     Pogg.  50,  111. 
Hermann  Kopp.    Ann.  Fharm.  55,  180. 

Formic  Ether,  EthyUe  Pormiate,  Vinie  Formiate,  Ameisemayrtf  Aethyhofd, 
Btherformiquey  Formiate  ithylique.  —  First  prepared  by  Seb.  Bacholi  in  1782. 

Preparaiion.     1.  A  mixtare  of  eqaal  parts  of  highly  rectified  spirii 
and  concentrated  formic  acid,  distilled  after  sereral  days'  digestion,  jieldf 
a  distillate  from   which   water  separates  a    quantity  of  formic   ether 
amoanting  to  half  the  alcohol  (Bucholz.)  —  Gehlen  proceeds  in  a  similar 
manner;  viz.,  hy  distil linc^  to  dryness  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  concentrated  formic  acid,  prepared  according  to  his  method 
(VII,  271,  P;  rectifies  the  distillate,  collecting  the  greater  portion;  and 
separates  the  formic  ether  from  the  distillate  hy  dilute  potash.     The 
formic  ether  thus  obtained  amounts  to  ^  of  the  alcohol  need,  and  is 
purified  by  rectifying  it  a  second  time  till  somewhat  more  than  the  half 
has  passed  oyer.  —  The  strongest  formic  acid,  CH^O^   yields  a  large 
Quantity  of  formic  ether  when  distilled  with  alcohol.  (Liebig.)  —  2.  hj 
distilling  7  pts.  of  dry  formiate  of  soda  with  a  mixture  of  6  pts.  of  highly 
rectified  spirit  and  10  pts.  oil  of  vitriol ;  a£;itating  the  distillate,  if  acid, 
with  magnesia;  separating  it  from  alcohol  by  agitation  with  water;  then 
decanting  the  ether  and  rectifying  it  over  chloride  of  calcium.  (Dobereiner.) 
-~-  On  mixing  the  three  ingredients,  heat  is  evolved  sufficient  to  distil  over 
all  the  formic  ether.     The  distillate  is  agitated  with  an  equal  volume  of 
milk  of  lime,  and  the  formic  ether  evolved  as  above  is  dehydrated  by 
chloride  of  calcium,  after  separation  from  the  lower  stratum,  the  chloride 
of  calcium  being  renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes  moist,  after  which  the 
ether  is  simply  decanted  off.   (Liebig.)  —  H.  Kopp  uses  8  pts.  of  formiate 
of  soda  to  7  pts.  of  88  per  cent,  alcohol  and  11  pts.  oil  of  vitriol;  con- 
ducting the  process  in  other  respects  in  the  same  manner  as  Liebig.  — 
3.  A  mixture  of  30  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  15  pts.  water,  and  15  pts.  highly 
rectified  spirit  is  poured  upon  an  intimate  mixture  of  10  pts.  starch  and 
37  pts.  very  finely  pounded  manganese,  and  the  whole  distilled  with 
gentle  ebullition  as  long  as  formic  ether  continues  to  pass  over.     A  large 
quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  then  dissolved  in  the  distillate,  whereby 
m  the  following  distillation  over  the  water-bath,  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  and  alcohol  is  retained,  and  the  liquid  which  passes  over  is  again 
rectified  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

Properties,  Thin,  transparent,  and  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*9157 
at  18^  (Gehlen);  0*9188  at  17°;  0*9984  at  0^  (H.  Kopp);  0*9577  at  0'' 
(Pierre);  boils  at  54°  (R.  Marchand);  at  56°,  under  a  pressure  of  27'7'' 
(Dobereiner);  at  55*3°  with  platinum  wire  immersed  in  it  (H.  Kopp); 
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luscording  to  a  Uier  determioatioo  hj  Kopp,  at  ^4*9'';  at  52*0%  und^r  a 
pressure  of  0-752  met.  (Pierre);  at  54*3°,  under  a  pressure  of  0762  met, 
CAndrewsO  — Index  of  refraction  1*3570.  (Delffs,  Pp^g,  81,  470.) 
Tension  of  the  vapour  at  23°= 8  2".  (Dbbereiner.)  Yapour-donsity 
=  2 '593.  (Liebig.)  —  Has  a  strong  and  agreeablo  odour,  like  that  of 
peach-kernels.  (Bucholz.)  Taste  pleasant  at  first,  like  that  of  p9{Mdi« 
kernels,  but  afterwards  very  strong,  like  that  of  ants.  (Gehlen.) 

R.  Marchand.      H.  Kopp. 

6C  36    ....    48-65    48-87     4800 

6  H  6    ....      8-11     8-23    8-32 

4  O  32  ....  43-24  42-90  43-68 

C<H«0,C?JiO»  74  ....  150-00  10000  100*00 

Vol.  Density. 

C-Taponr 6    2-4960 

H-gas 6     0-4168 

O-gaa 2     2-2186 


Vapour  of  Formie  ether 2    6*1304 

1     2-5652 

DeeompoMtioiu.'-^},  Formio  ether  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  whitish 
yellow  at  the  points  and  edges.  (Gehlen.)  —  2.  Chlorine  gas  passed 
through  it  is  absorbed  without  evolution  of  heat;  the  ether  then  begins, 
after  two  hours,  to  evolve  large  quantities  of  hydrochlorio  acid  mixed 
with  formic  acid  and  chloride  of  ethyl;  and  after  the  passage  of  the  gas 
has  been  continued  for  40  hours,  heat  being  applied  towards  the  end,  it 
is  converted,  first  into  tercblorinated  formic  ether,  C'Cl'H^OS  and  then 
into  perchlorinated  formic  ether,  C*CI'0*.  (Malaguti,  Cloez.)  — 3.  In 
contact  with  water,  aaueons  alkalis,  or  carbonate  of  potash,  formio  ether 
is  gradually  resolved  into  formic  acid  and  alcohol.  (Dbbereiner.) 

The  solution  of  formic  ether  in  highly  rectified  spirit  remains  per* 
manent.  (Dobereiner);  dry  ammoniacal  gas  passed  through  it  exerts  no 
action.  (Liebig.)  —  Formic  ether  in  contact  with  sodium  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  slowly  gives  off  carbonic  oxide  gas  and  leaves  a  residue 
consisting  principally  of  alcohol.  If  sodium  be  added  to  it  as  Ions;  as 
the  evolution  of  caroonic  oxide  continues,  the  residue  yields  alcohol  by 
distillation,  without  previous  addition  of  water;  but  when  the  evolution 
of  alcohol  ceases,  a  considerable  quantity  more  may  be  obtained  by 
adding  water.  Ultimately  there  remains  a  yellowish  alkaline  liquid, 
which,  when  mixed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  a  few  brown 
resinous  flakes  and  yields  formic  acid  by  distillation.  Part  of  the  formic 
ether  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  oxide: 

C«H«0«  «  C*H''02  +  2C0; 

another  portion  is  converted  by  the  soda  produced  in  the  action  [whence  does 
this  soda  derive  its  oxygen  ?]  into  ethylate  and  formiate  of  soda,  and  the 
latter  unites  with  a  third  portion  of  the  formic  ether.  (Lowig  8t  Weid- 

mann.)  [Had  the  formic  ether  used  in  this  experiment  been  carefiilij  freed  from 
alcohol  ?    The  matter  requires  further  inveitigation.] 

Comhinaiians.  —  Formic  ether  requires  18  pts.  of  Water  at  9°  to 
dissolve  it.  (Gehlen.) 

It  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  Alcohcl  by  water,  (Buehols.) 
When  SpiriiuM  Formicarum  is  prepared  by  distilling  ants  with  30  per 

2  I  2 
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cent,  alcohol,  no  fonnic  etlier  is  obtained;  but  if  the  ants  are  immersed 
for  half  a  year  in  75  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  liquid  then  mixed  with  a  third 
part  of  water  and  distilled,  the  compound  ether  is  produced.  (Reinseh, 
Jahrb,  praht.  Pkarm,  3,  95.) 

Formic  ether  likewise  mixes  in  all   proportions  with    Wood-tpirit, 
JStheVf  and  many  OiU  both  faced  and  volatile.     (Liebig,  Chim.  orgS) 


Acetate  of  Methyl.    c«H«0*= C>IP0,C*H»0^ 

DuMAB  &  Pi^LiGOT  (1835).     Ann,  Ghim,  Pkys.  58,  46;  also  jinn.  PAotm. 

15,  34;  also/.pr.  Ghem.  3,  386. 
Weidmann  &  ScHWEiZER.     Foffg.  43,  593.  —  Ji  pr,  Chem,  23,  39. 
H.  Kopp.     Ann,  Pkarm.  55,  181. 

Methylic  Aeetaie,  Acetate  of  Methylene,  Eeeigeouree  Methylen,  Estigeaures  Methyl-' 
oxyd^Bteiyetturer  Holzdther,  Baeiffformeeter,  Acetate  de  Methylene,  Acetate  mStkyli^ue, 
—  Occurs  in  crude  wood-vinegar  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer).  —  Dmgigists 
sell  a  liquid  called  Aether  lignosus  s.  Spiritus  pyroaceticus,  which  appears 
to  be  impure  acetate  of  methyl.  It  is  yellowish;  of  sp.  gr.  0*835;  boila 
at  60^—70°;  smells  and  tastes  of  acetic  ether  and  wood-vinegar;  leaves 
when  evaporated,  an  empyreumatic  oil  smelling  of  creosote  and  garlic; 
bums  with  a  white  flame,  and  forms  a  tnrbid  mixture  with  water,  in 
consequence  of  containing  oil.  (Frederkiug,  i^.  JSr.  Arch.  43,  1.) 

Preparation.  —  1.  Two  pts.  of  wood-spirit  are  distilled  with  1  pL 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol;  the  distillate  shaken  ap 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  whereupon  the  acetate  of  methyl  rises  to  the 
top;  this  product  freed  from  sulphurous  acid  by  agitation  with  quicklime, 
and  from  wood-spirit  by  24  hours'  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
takes  up  the  latter  substance.  (Dumas  &  Peligot.)  —  2.  When  1  part  of 
wood-epirit  is  distilled  with  1  pt.  acetate  of  potash  and  2  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol,  acetate  of  methyl  passes  over  first,  then  sulphurous  acid,  acetic 
acid,  methol,  and  a  small  quantity  of  methylic  sulphate.  The  first 
receiver  must  therefore  be  removed  as  soon  as  sulphurous  acid  begins  to 
escape;  its  contents  shaken  up  with  water;  and  the  separated  ether 
rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  quicklime.  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer.) 
3.  A  mixture  of  3  pts.  wood-spirit,  14^  pts.  dehydrated  acetate  of  lesM, 
and  5  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  is  distilled;  the  distillate  shaken  up  with  milk  of 
lime;  the  stratum  of  methylic  acetate  which  rises  to  the  surface,  dehy- 
drated by  repeated  treatment  with  chloride  of  calcium,  then  decanted 
from  the  lower  liquid,  and  rectified.  (H.  Kopp.) 

Fropertiee.  —  Colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*919  at  22**;  boils  at  58** 
under  a  pressure  of  0*762  met.  Vapour-density  2*563;  has  a  very 
agreeable  odour,  like  that  of  acetate  of  ethyl.  (Dumas  &  Peligot.)  The 
ether  completely  freed  from  chloride  of  calcium  by  repeated  distillation 
has  a  density  of  00085  at  21'';  0*9562  at  0"",  and  with  platinum  wire 
immersed  in  it,  boils  at  55^  (H.  Kopp);  according  to  a  later  determina- 
tion by  Kopp  {Pogg,  72,  1,  and  223),  the  boiling  point  is  56*3^.  Accord- 
ing to  Pierre  {N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phye.  15,  325)  the  sp.  gr.  at  (f  is  0*8668; 
the  boiling  point  59*5^,  under  a  pressure  of  0*7612  met.  According  to 
Andrews  {CJiem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  1,  27),  the  boiling  point  is  55^  at 
0*762  met.  —  Index  of  refraction  1-3576'.  (Delffs,  Pogg,  81,  470.) 
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Dumas  &     Weidmann  & 
P^ligot.         Schweizer.        H.  Kopp. 

6  C    36    ....    48-65    49-2    49*07 48-78 

6  H    6     ....       8-11     8*3     8-16     8-64 

4  O    32     ....     43-24     42-5     42-77     42-68 


C»H»0,C*H»0»     74    ....  100-00    lOO-O     100-00    10000 

Vol.  Density-. 

C-Taponr 6    2'4960 

H-gas 6     0-4158 

O-gas 2     2'-2186 


Vapour  of  methylic  acetate   2    5*1304 

2-5G52 

Decomposiiions,  1.  Chlorine  gas  passed  into  acetate  of  methyl 
converts  it,  first  into  the  substitution-product  C«C1«H*0*=C'H»0,C*C1»H0», 
then  into  e»CPH»0*=C'H»0,C*CPO*,  and  finally,  under  the  influence  of 
sunshine,  into  C*C1*0^.  During  the  first  two  hours  of  the  passage  of  the 
gas,  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  formed  does  not  escape  in  any  appre- 
ciable quantity,  but  afterwards  it  is  abundantly  evolved.  The  action  is  not 
attended  with  any  alteration  of  temperature;  to  obtain  the  compound' 
G<CPH«0^  the  liquid  must  ultimately  be  heated  to  60°.  (Malaguti.)  — 
When  the  liquid  has  become  tolerably  well  saturated  with  chlorine,  but  is  not 
yet  converted  into  CCl'H'OS  each  bubble  of  chlorine  produces  a  luminous 
appearance  in  the  dark,  but  without  causing  any  perceptible  rise  of 
temperature.  (Laurent,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys,  63,  882.)  —  After  complete 
action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine,  there  remains  the  compound  C'Cl'O^ 
(Cloez.)  —  2.  Oil  of  vitriol  mixes  with  methylic  acetate,  producing  slight 
evolution  of  heat,  and  decomposes  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  into 
acetic  and  sulpbomethylic  acids,  the  mixture,  which  has  a  scarcely 
perceptible  yellowish  tint,  losing  at  the  same  time  the  odour  of  methylic 
acetate  and  acquiring  that  of  acetic  acid.  When  methylic  acetate  is 
distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  water  first  passes  over,  together  with  acetic 
and  sulphurous  acids,  and  a  carbonaceous  mass  remains  behind.  (Weid- 
mann &  Schweizer.)  —  3.  When  pulverized  potash-lime  is  added  to 
methylic  acetate  contained  in  a  test-tube,  acetate  and  formiate  of  potash 
are  produced,  hydrogen  gas  being  at  the  same  time  evolved  and  the  mass 
thrown  out  of  the  tube  by  the  violence  of  the  action.  (Dumas  &  Stas, 
Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  73,  157.) — When  perfectly  dry  methylic  acetate  is 
treated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  heat  is  evolvea,  wood-spirit  reproduced, 
and  there  is  formed  a  white,  flocculent,  very  deliquescent  compound  of 
acetate  of  potash  with  undecomposed  methylic  acetate,  which  after 
purification  contains  43'80  p.  c.  KO,  2957  C,  4-97H,  and  21*66  0,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  6(K0,C*H^0')  -f-  (C*H«0*).  Thenumbers  calculated 
from  this  very  improbable  formula  do  not  agree  satisfactorily,  with  those  given  by 
analysii(.]  This  compound  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  gives  ofiT  methylic  acetate  and  leaves  acetate 
of  potash.  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer.) — When  methylic  acetate  is 
distilled  with  caustic  potash-solution,  the  liquid  being  continually  poured 
back  till  the  distillate  no  longer  smells  of  the  compound  ether,  acetate  of  - 
potash  remains  in  the  retort,  and  the  receiver  contains,  besides  water, 
not  methylic  alcohol,  but  methol  (resinein)  which  floats  upon  the  water. 
(Weidmann  k  Schweizer.)  —  4.  Potassium  iunnersed  in  methylic  acetate 
causes  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  but  no  evolution  of  gas,  and  imme- 
diately forms  a  white  salt.    When  the  resulting  mass,  which  becomes 
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brown  towards  the  end  of  the  reaction,  is  distilled,  nothing  but  andecom- 
posed  methjlic  aoetate  passes  over  at  first,  and  then  on  addition  of  witcr, 
more  methjlic  acetate  together  with  methylie  alcohol;  the  residual  liquid 
contains  a  potash-salt  which  possesses  reducing  powers,  and  is  rorj  eisily 
converted  into  acetate  of  potash  by  absorption  of  oxjgen.  (Weidmaon  & 
Schweizer.) 

Methjlic  Aoetate  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in   WiMter.    The 
solution  suffers  but  little  decomposition  even  bj  boiling. 


Cyanide  of  Ethyl.    eH*N=c*H«,C*N=c*H*,c*NH. 

PEL0U2B  (1834).     J.  Pharm.  20,  399;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  10,  249. 
Faankland  a  Kolbe.    Ann.  Pharm.  65,  288;  J.  pr.  Chem*  42,  313; 

46,  301;  Phil.  Mag.  J.  81,  266;  CAewt.  Soc.  Mem.  3,  386;  Pham. 

Centr.  1847,   810;   N.J.  Pharm.   14,  294. — Decomp^itien  by 

Pota««ium.    Ann.  Pharm.  65^  269;  Ckm.  3oe.  Qu. «/.  !>  tfO;  Pham. 

Centr.  1848,  369. 
DuMAB,  Malaguti,  akd  Leblanc.  Action  of  Potash  on  Oyanido  of  SthjL 

Compt.  rend.  25, 781}  Ann.  Pharm.  74, 329;  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,95, 

Hydrocyanic    eMer,   Hydrocyandlher,    Cyrniwatttrcf^jfUiker,    Cyan&thyl,    Cyo- 
Vinqfer,  Cyanure  d'Ethyle. 

Preparation.  1 .  Sulphovinate  of  baryta  is  distilled  at  a  gentle  beat 
with  an  equal  weight  of  cyanide  of  potassiumi  the  distillate  washed  wiUi 
four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  to  remove  alcohol  and  hydrocyanic 
acid,  then  heated  for  a  while  to  60^  or  70°|  and  rectified  over  chloride  of 
calcium  (Pelouxe): 

C<H»BiiO«,2SO»  +  CNK  -  KO,SO*  +  B«0,SO*  +  C*H»,(?N. 
Or:  Sulphovinate  of  potash  is  distilled  with  cyanide  of  potassinni)  ud 
the  yellow  distillate  mixed  with  water,  separated  therefrom  by  chloride 
of  sodium,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  (Frankland  & 
Kolbe.)  <^  2.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  oxalic  ether  and  fitiely  pulverittd 
cyanide  of  potassium.  (Lowig.)  *- [Might  also  be  obtained  by  dirtilHng  pro- 
pionate of  ammonia  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  add,  jntt  as  cyanide  of  lOedifl  ii 
obtained  from  acetate  of  ammonia  (p.  60).] 

Properties.  Colourless  liquid  of  sp.  g.  0*78.  Boils  at  82®.  Has  » 
very  powerful  alliaceous  odour,  and  is  very  poisonous.  (Pelouzo.)  Sp.  f. 
0-7889  at  12•6^  Boils  at  88^  Smells  very  much  like  cacodyl.  (Frank- 
land  &  Kolbe.) 

Frankland  &  Kolbe. 

6C 24    ....     65*45    85'19 

5  H    .A 5    ....      909    9-46 

N    14    ....     25-46 


.MIMHH 


C*H»,C2N  43    ....  10000 

Decompositions.  Decomposed  only  by  strong  caustic  potash,  and  even 
by  that  but  slowly.  Does  not  form  a  cloud  with  a  nitrate  of  silver, 
(relouze.)  IT  1.  Boiled  with  aqueous  potash  in  a  retort  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  liquid  which  evaporates  may  be  condensed  and  run  bftck 
again,  it  is  converted  into  propionate  of  potash,  with  evolution  o! 
ammonia.  (Dumas,  Malaguti  &  Leblanc;  Frankland  &  Kolbe): 

C«H«N  +  KO  +  3H0  =  C«H«KO*  +  NH». 
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2.  Similarly  with  weak  iulphuric  acid  (1  pt.  acid  to  2  pta.  water),  the 
products  being  propionic  acid  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  (Frankland  & 
Kolbe): 

C«H«N  +  HSO*  +  4H0  =  C«H«a»  +  NH^SO«. 

Fotamum  decomposes  cyanide  of  ethyl  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
forming  cyanide  of  potassium  and  eliminating  a  gas  which  has  the  com- 
position C'H'  or  C^H^  and  was  first  supposed  by  Frankland  and  Kolbe  to 
be  methyl,  but  was  afterwards  found  by  Frankland  to  be  hydride  of  ethyl, 
C*H»,H  {vid.  VII,  171,  172,  247;  VIII,  170V  At  the  same  time,  the 
potassium  is  converted  into  a  tenacious,  yellowish  mass,  which  wheli 
treated  with  water,  yields  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  leaves 
Kyanethiney  a  body  polymeric  with  cyanide  of  ethyl,  and  having  the 
composition  C^H^^N'.  This  substance  is  white,  inodorous,  nesrly  taste- 
less, melts  at  1 90°,  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  280°,  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  cold  water.  It  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  potash,  but  dissolves,  forming  crystal- 
lizable  salts  from  which  the  base  may  be  precipitated  in  its  original  state 
by  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates.  The  quantity  of  kyanetbine  formed 
in  the  reaction  of  potassium  on  cyanide  of  ethyl  is  very  small;  and 
nothing  is  known  about  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  for  its  pro-* 
duction,  further  than  that  it  is  formed  when  the  cyanide  is  dropped  upon 
the  potassium,  but  not  when  the  potassium  is  thrown  into  the  liquid.  It 
is  not  altered  by  heating  it  to  240°  in  a  dosed  tube  with  dry  cyanide  of 
potassium.  (Frankland  &  Kolbe.)  IT 

Combinations.  Cyanide  of  ethyl  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  (Pelouze.)  Dis- 
solves with  tolerable  facility  in  water,  but  separates  out  again  and 
rises  to  the  BurttMe  on  the  addition  of  common  salt.  (Frankland  & 
Kolbe.) 


If  Cyanate  of  Ethyl.   c«h»no«=c*h»o,c»no=c»N{C*h»)0». 

WuBTZ.     Compt.  rend.    27,  241;  Laur.   d:  Gerh.   C.  R.   1849,    117; 
Jahresber,  1848,  691.  —  Further:  Compt.  rend.  37,  180. 

cyanic  ether,  Cyan'dther,  eyansauree  Aethyloxyd,  Ether  eyamgue. 

Preparations.  Cyanate  of  potash  subjected  to  dry  distillation  with 
snlphovinate  of  potash,  yields  a  mixture  of  cyanic  and  cyanurio  ethers: 

C«NKO*  +  Cm»KO«,2SO»  =  C«N(C<H*)0«  +  2(KO,SO»). 

The  cyanic  ether  is  easily  separated  by  distillation,  being  very  volatile, 
whereas  the  cyanuric  ether  (which  is  polymeric  with  it,  and  has  a  treble 
atomic  weight)  does  not  boil  till  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature.  It 
may  be  purified  by  several  rectifications  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  lighter  than 
water,  and  having  a  very  high  refracting  power.  Vapour-density  2"4« 
The  vapour  is  extremely  irritating,  and  excites  a  copioos  flow  of  tears. 
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DecomposUtons.  1.  Cyanic  ether  is  decomposed  by  Water,  carbonic 
acid  being  evolved,  and  a  crystalline  body,  C*°H"N*0',  being  formed, 
which  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  water  or  alcohol: 

2C«H*N(y»  +  2H0  «  2C02  +  CWH»«N«0». 

The  crystalline  body  is  diethylurea  [C"H«N20»=C»N»(H*Ae»)0*]. 

2  Cyanic  ether  dissolves  in  aqueons  ammonia,  with  evolatioa  of  heat. 
The  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  a  body  which  crystallizea  in 
beautiful  prisms,  melts  when  heated,  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
gives  off  ammonia  when  boiled  with  potash.  It  is  composed  of  C*H*N*C, 
and  therefore  contains  the  elements  of  cyanic  ether^  together  with  those 
of  ammonia: 

C»HWO»  =  C«H*NO»  +  NH«. 

3.  Cyauate  of  ethyl  boiled  with  hydrate  of  potash,  yields  ethylamine  and 
carbonate  of  potash  (VII,  179). 

C<H«0,C2NO  +  2(K0,H0)  =  2(KO,C0«)  +  C^H'N. 

4.  When  cyanic  ether  is  mixed  with  monohydrated  acetic  acid^  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved  and  dfiyldceiamide  produced : 


011302 


C^H» 


2"io«  +  C*H»0,C«NO  -  2C0»  +  N,C*H»0» 

.      "y     . ,'       Cyanic  ether.  ^ 

Acetic  acid.  '  - 

Ethylacetamide. 

5.  Cyanic  ether  heated  in  a  sealed  green  glass  tube  to  180%  with  anhy- 
drous acetic  acid  (p.  334),  yields  carbonic  acid  and  ethylo-diacetamide: 


fC*H» 


piwnslo*  +  C*H«0,C2NO  »  2Ca»  +  Nic^H'O* 

•  \    .  V         '       Cyanic  ether. 

Anhydrous  '  . 

acetic  ether.  Ethylo-diacetamide. 

6.  With  alcohol,  cyanic  ether  forms  ethylnrethane,  C"H"NO*,  without 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid: 

C*H«0»  +  C«H»NO«  =  CWH"NO*. 

Ether  does  not  act  upon  cyanato  of  ethyl,  even  when  strongly  heated 
with  it  in  sealed  tubes  for  several  days.  (Wurtz,  Compt,  rend.  37,  180.) 

CrANATB  OP  Methyl,  C'H'0,C*N0,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  man- 
ner by  subjecting  to  dry  distillation  a  mixture  of  cyanate  and  sulpho- 
methylate  of  potash.  —  It  is  very  volatile,  and  its  reactions  are  similar 
to  those  of  cynnate  of  ethyl.  With  ammonia  it  forms  a  crystallizable 
compound  =  C*H'N^O*.  With  water  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  forms 
a  crystallizable  body  =  C'H^N'^O',  which  is  isomeric  with  the  product 
obtained  by  the  actiou  of  ammonia  on  cyanate  of  ethyl.  Distilled  with 
potash,  it  yields  methylamine.  (Wurtz.)  If 
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Sulphocyanide  of  Ethyl.    c«H»NS»=C*H*,C»NHS*=C*H'B,C»NS. 

Cahours.     N,  Ann,  Ckim,  Phys,  18,  264;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  61,9.0; 

abstr.  CompL  rend,  21,  365. 
Lowia.     Fog^,  67,  191. 

Tfifydroaulphocyanic    ether,     Sehwefelcyanwaaeenaioff other ,     Sehwe/elcyanathyt, 
Schwefelcyan'Vine^er,  Sulfoeyanure  d'Bthyle,  —  Discovered  by  Cahours  in  1845. 

Preparation.  1.  Equal  parts  of  sulphovinate  of  baryta  (or  limo, 
according  to  Muspratt)  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  state  of 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  are  distilled  together,  and  the  yellowish 
distillate  washed  with  water,  digested  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  care- 
fully rectified.     (Cahours): 

C<H«BaOS,2SO»  +  (?NKS«  -  KO,SO»  +  BaO,SO»  +  C«H«NS». 

<— 2.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  ether ;  the  mixture  set  aside,  whereupon  it 
decomposes  slowly  in  diffused  daylight,  more  quickly  in  sunshine,  with 
deposition  of  chloride  of  potassium;  the  liquid  mixe<l  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  and  distilled ;  the  distillate  mixed  with  twice  its 
volume  of  pure  vinic  ether ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  added  to 
separate  the  vinic  ether  which  holds  the  sulphocyanide  of  ethyl  in 
solution;  and  this  ethereal  mixture  distilled,  the  receiver  being  changed 
after  a  while,  because  the  vinic  ether  passes  over  first.  The  last  portion 
of  the  distillate  yields,  when  distilled  with  water,  a  watery  liquid  in 
which  the  sulphocyanide  of  ethyl  floats  about  in  drops;  and,  on  dissolving 
a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  liquid,  these  drops  unite 
and  form  a  stratum  on  the  surface.  The  sulphocyanide  of  ethyl  is 
decanted,  placed  for  a  few  days  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  then 
poured  off  and  rectified.  (Lowig.) 

C?NKS»  +  Cni»Cl  «  CflH*NS2  +  KCl. 

The  liquid  wliich  Liebi^  (Pogg,  15>  559)  obtained  by  distilling  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  regarded  as  sulphocyanideof  ethyl,  appears 
from  his  later  experiments  {Ann,  Pharm,  W,  18)  to  contain  no  nitrogen,  but  rather  to 
be  bisulphide  of  ethyl,  or  some  such  compound,  mixed  with  sulphide  of  carbon. 

Properties,  Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  I'O'IO  at 
16**  (Cahours);  I'OOO  at  15°,  so  that  drops  of  it  remain  suspended  in 
water  without  rising  or  sinking.  Mobile.  (Lowig.)  Boils  at  146' 
(Cahours'^;  at  about  100\  (Lowig.)  Vapour  density  30 18.  (Cahours.) 
Smells  like  sulphocyanide  of  methyl  (p.  121.)  (Regnault.)  Has  a  pene- 
trating odour,  like  that  of  mercaptan,  and  a  sweet  taste,  like  that 
anise.  (Lowig.) 

Cahours.  LQwig. 
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VoL  Density. 

C-rapotir 6  2*4960 

H>;aa 5  0*3465 

N-gaa 1  0-9706 

S-yapoar ^  2*2186 


.ik> 


Vapour  of  C*H«,C«NS* 2    ........    60317 

1     30158 

Decompositions.     Sulphocjanide  of  ethyl  behaves  with  reagents  in  a 
similar  manner  to  sulphocjanide  of  methyl  (p.   121) ;    it  is  riolentlT 
attacked  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  and  yields  crystalline  products  iritb 
the  latter.  (Cahours.)  —  Nitric  acid  exerts  a  violent  decomposing  action 
upon  it,  but  produces  only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Lovrig.) 
•—  IT  Tolerably  concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  strongly  on  sulphocyanide 
of  ethyl,  giving  off  nitrous  acid,  nitric  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
forming  sulphuric  acid  (the  quantity  of  which  increases  with  the  strengili 
of  the  nitric  acid  used)  and  ethylosulphurous  acid,  OH*SK)\  which  on 
evaporating  the  liquid,  remain  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid  resembling  oil 
of  vitriol  and  having  an  alliaceous  odour  (Muspratt,  compare  p.  407).  IT  — 
Sulphocyanide  of  ethyl  is  not  perceptibly  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
aqueous  potash,  even  for  a  long  time;  but  when  boiled  with  alcoholic 
potash,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  bisulphide  of  ethyl,  and  leaves  carbonate 
of  potash,  but  not  a  trace  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.    (L5wig.) 
[Should  not  mercaptaiTbe  formed  rather  than  bisulphide  of  ethyl  ?    CH'NS*  -f-  2KO  -f- 
4HO  =  NH»  +  C*H«S*  +  2fK0,C0«)]  —  Sulphocyanide  of  ethyl  heated  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  ot  protosulphide  of  potassium,  immediately  formt 
protosulphide  of  ethyl  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium : 

OH«C?NS«  +  KS  »  C*H»S  +  CNKS*. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  sulpfaocyatilde  of  ethyl  does  not  ptedpiiate  the 
salts  of  the  heavy  metals. 


1  Oxysulphocyanide  of  Ethyl.   c«H»N80*=C*H«0,0*NS0, 

Debus.  Ann.  Pharm.  82,  253;  abstr.  Pharm.  Gentr.  1853,  81;  N,  Ann, 
Ohim.  Phys.  36,  237;  N.  J.  Pharm.  22,  311;  Jahretber,  1852,  5B5, 
568. 

Oxytu^focymitaiiirH  Aetk^loxyd.  —  Discovered  by  Debus  in  1852. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  1.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
xanthamide  (p.  441),  protoxide  of  nitrogen  being  formed  at  the  same 
time  and  sulphur  precipitated: 

C«H7NS20«  +  N0>  =  C«H»NSO«  +  S  +  NO  +  2HO. 

Xanthamide  suspended  in  water  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  stream  of 
nitrous  acid  gas,  melts  and  forms  at  first  a  colourless  liquid,  which  how- 
ever soon  turns  yellow  and  deposits  a  quantity  of  small  crystals:  a 
colourless  gas  (nitrous  oxide)  is  at  the  same  time  evolved.  When  the 
decomposition  is  complete,  if  the  product  be  washed  with  water  and  then 
digested  in  alcohol,  the  crystals  dissolve,  and  a  yellow  oil  is  left  behind. 
Tlui  oil  remained  fluid  for  several  monthi  and  then  soUdified  in  the  form  of  pore  solphur. 
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-—From  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  compoand  C'H'NSO'  separates  in 
crystals  resembling  nrea.  —  2.  By  the  action  of  protochloride  of  copper 
on  xanthamide.  When  a  neutral  solntion  of  protochloride  of  copper  is 
added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthamide,  the  liqnid  first  assumes  a 
blood-red  colour,  bat  afterwards  beoomos  oolonrlesa  and  exhibits  an  aoid 
reaction.  Sulphur  is  also  precipitated,  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  this 
precipitate  at  the  termination  of  the  action,  first  3rield8  crystals  of  a  com- 
pound of  xanthamide  and  cnprous  chloride  (C'H^N^O*,CuH]ll),  and 
aiterwards  long,  white  prismatic  needles  of  oxTsalphocyanidB  of  ethyl; 
the  mother-llqoof  contains  hydroehlorio  acid  and  excess  of  cuprio 
chloride: 

3C«H^SH)»  +  4Cua  -  2(C«H'NS*0^,Cu*Cl)^f  C«H*NSO«  +  2HC1  +  8. 

ProperiieM,  Crystallisei  from  strong  alcoholic  solutions,  in  thin, 
white  prisms;  from  dilute  solutions,  in  needles  grouped  in  dendritic 
masses.  The  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions,  when  evaporated  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  yield  the  whole  of  the  compotind  in  its  unaltered 
state;  when  these  solutions  are  boiled,  the  greater  part  of  the  compound 
volatilizes  undecomposed,  together  with  the  watery  or  alcoholic  vapours ; 
if  the  operation  be  performed  in  a  retort,  the  neck  becomes  oorojplotely 
covered  with  long  prismatic  needles.  — The  compound  melts  below  100% 
and  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  radiated  crystalline  mass  like  nitre.  At 
higher  temperatures,  it  partly  volatilises  nndeoompesed,  and  ia  partly 
resolved  into  new  compounds,  among  which  the  sulphur-compounds  of 
ethyl  may  be  recognized  by  their  characteristic  odour.  —  The  solutions  of 
this  compound  are  neutral. 

Debui. 
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J)$eomponUon9.  Nitric  add  of  sp.  gr»  1*4  decomposes  oxysulpho- 
oyanide  of  ethyl^  with  evolution  of  nitrous  acid;  oil  of  vitriol  blacKens 
it,  and  evolves  sulphurous  acid;  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  readily, 
forming  decomposition-products  not  yet  examined.  — ^  When  boiled  with 
baryta-water,  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  alcohol,  ammonia,  and 
carbonate  of  baryta^  and  precipitation  of  snlphur. 

C«H»NSO«  +  2BaO  +  4H0  -  C^H«0»  +  NH»  +  2(6aO,CO>)  +  8. 

The  solutions  of  this  compound  are  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver, 
corrosive  sublinate,  or  bichloride  of  plattanm. 

CcmhmoHom.  Oxysulphooyanide  of  ethyl  ditsoltes  in  tPOMr  and  in 
akakol.  (Debus.)  T. 
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Chlorocyanide  of  Etbyl  P 

AiM^^  Ann.  Chim.  Phyi.  64,  221;  absir.  Ann,  Pharm.  23,  254;  ahsir. 
J.  pr.  Ghem.  12,  62. 

This  oompouDd  is  obtained  by  passing  diy  chlorine  gas  throngh 
alcohol  containing  cyanide  of  mercnrj;  condensinfip  the  vapoais  erolved 
in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  temperature  in  a  cooled  U-tabe;  and  washing 
the  distillate  with  water  to  free  it  from  alcohol. 

Liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*12;  boils  below  50^;  smells  like  chloride  of 
cyanogen;  excites  a  copious  flow  of  ^atb,  and  tastes  like  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

Its  composition  is  expressed  by  ihe  formula  C*H*NC10=OH'0, 
C*NC1.  [No  analysis  is  given.] 

Bums  with  a  purple  flame,  emitting  a  vapour  which  precipitates  a 
solution  of  silver.  Aqueous  ammonia  decomposes  it  immediately,  with 
evolution  of  gas.  The  compound  decomposes  slowly  under  cold  water, 
quickly  under  hot  water.  The  alcoholic  solution  decomposes  in  24 
hours,  leaving  a  crystalline  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water.  —  The  com- 
pound dissolves  in  wood-spirit,  ether,  and  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  (Aime.)  Liebi^  {Ann.  Pkarm.  23, 
257)  jastlf  regards  this  inTestigatkon  as  unsatisfactory. 


Chlorocyanide  of  Fonnic  Ether  P    C*H*NC10*=C»H«0*,(?NC1. 

Stenhouse.  Ann.  Pharm.  33,  92;  also  t/.  pr.  Chenx.  26,  133;  also  Phil, 
Mag.  J.  18,  29. 

Preparation.  1.  Four  ounces  of  cyanide  of  mercury  are  agitated  or 
heated  in  a  tubulated  retort,  so  that  the  alcohol  may  become  saturated 
with  the  cyanide  of  mercury;  and  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  the 
tubulus  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  which  is  agitated  from  time  to  time 
to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  cyanide,  and  kept  constantly  cool  by 
immersion  in  cold  water,  as  otherwise  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  would 
escape  in  the  form  of  gas,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the  alcohol.  As 
soon  as,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  pajssage  of  the  chlorine,  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  rises,  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  violent  effer- 
vescence, and  crystals  of  sal-ammoniac  are  deposited  in  large  quantities, 
the  stream  of  gas  must  be  interrupted,  and  the  liquid  heated  after  being 
mixed  with  water.  The  sal-ammoniac  then  dissolves  in  the  water,  whilst 
this  compound  is  deposited  in  needles,  which  continually  increase  in  size; 
the  mother-liquid  is  then  to  be  decanted,  the  crystals  thrown  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  cold  water  till  every  trace  of  acid  and  chloride  of  mercury 
is  removed,  and  then  dried.  If  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  be  too  long 
continued,  heavy  hydrochloric  ether  is  formed,  which  adheres  tenaciously 
to  the  crystals,  imparting  to  them  its  odour  and  a  greasy  feel,  and 
lowering  their  melting  point. 

2.  Strong   aqueous   hydrocyanic  acid  prepared   from    ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  ana  sulphuric  acid,  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  its  vapour 
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passed  into  alcohol,  and  chlorine  sas  passed  into  the  alcohol  as  in  (1), 
the  containing  vessel  being  carefullj  cooled,  till  the  liquid  efferresces 
strongly,  and  deposits  sal-ammoniac.  The  production  of  sal-ammoniac 
arises  nrom  a  decomposition  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  by  water : 

C*NC1  +  4H0  -  2C0»  +  NH^Cl. 

White  silky  needles,  resembling  sulphate  of  quinine;  melting  with 
partial  sublimation  at  120°;  neutral  to  vegetable  colours;  tasteless,  and 
inodorous.  (Stenhouse.)J 
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(Stenhonse  supposes  the  bodj  to  contain  1  At.  H  more,  making  its  formula  » 
C^H^NCICH;  according  to  this  formula,  Liebig  regards  it  as  a  compound  of  3  At. 
aldehyde  with  2  At.  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  2  At.  water : 

30*H^O«  +  2C3NC1  +  2HO  =  2{C8H'NC10*) ; 

according  to  Berzelius  {Jahresber,  23,  523),  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  a 
chlorite  of  ethyl  and  a  cyanide  of  elayl : 

0*H*ClO*  +  O^H^N  =  CSH'NCIO^ 

The  vapour  of  the  compound  burns,  when  set  on  fire,  with  a  large, 
yellow  flame,  which  does  not  deposit  soot.  With  boiling  solution  of 
potash,  l^the  compound  gives  off  ammonia,  and  forms  a  dark  brown 
liquid. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water  or  aqueous  ammonia,  and  from  its 
solution  in  either  of  these  liquids  at  a  boiling  heat,  it  separates  in  its 
original  state  on  cooling.  From  its  solution  in  gently  heated  oil  of  vitriol 
it  does  not  separate  on  cooling,  but,  on  addition  of  water,  it  separates  in 
its  original  state.  Does  not  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  readily 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by 
water.  (Stenhouse.) 


Acetate  of  Ethyl.    C^IP0*=C*H»0,C*H'0». 

Lavraoais.     Joum.  d-ei  Sgavans,  1759,  324. 

Westendorf.    Dissert,  de  optima  acetum  cone,  ejusdemqne  naphtham 

conficiendi  ratione.     Gott.  1 772. 
BucHOLZ.     Tasehenb.  1803,  57;  1807,  33. 
VoiOT.     Tcuchenb.  1781,  5;  1782,  4;  1783,  1;  1784,  184. 
ScHEELE.     Opuse.  2,  138;  also  CrelL  Ann.  1784,  2,  342. 
Bertr.  Pelletibr.     GrelL  Ann.  1786,  2,  323. 
Hermbstadt.  Fhys.  ckem.  Vers,  1,  152. 
J.  Pelletibr.    Scher,  J.  6,  438. 
Chens  VIZ.     Gilb.  32,  192. 

ScHULZB,  Gehlen,  and  F.  D.  Lightenbero.  A,  Odd,  5,  672. 
N.  E.  Henry.     Ann.  Chim.  58,  199;  also  N.  OeU.  1,  720.  — J.  Pkarm. 

13,  127. 
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TfliKAED.    M^n.  de  la  Soc  d^AreueU,  I,  US;  2, 16;  lOifitr.  JF.  0^ 

P.  F.  O.  BouLLAT.    If.  OekL  4,  42;  also  Oitt.  44,  285. 
DuPLos.     N.  Tr.  6, 1,  307;  6,  2,  136. 

J.  Dumas  &  Pol.  3oullat.    «/:  jPAarm.  14^  113;  ako^Sdltr.  52,  337, 
and  432. 

LiBBiG.    Ann.  Pharm.  5,  34;  aboi^vy,  J7,  m^^Mm,  Fhttrm  30, 

A4wf 

^M/fc  etUr,  VmU  or  i?%A'c  ^tf«^«,  Bmgfug^hika,  Bmg'diher,  SmiffmrntiUr, 
Sitiftauret  Aeik^lotB^d,  Ether  Mc4tipie,  AetUte  d^Oo^de  iTjB^AWe.  —  Diaoovcrad  br 
Lanngais  in  1759. 

FormaUan.    I.    Bjr  faeatiBg  alcohol  with  acetic  acid.    The  more 
anhydrous  the  two  liquids,  the  more  qnicklj  and  ahondantlj'  do  they  pio- 
dace  the  compoand  ether;  but  in  all  cases,  to  render  the  quantity  of  the 
ether  in  the  distillate  sufficient  to  be  separated  by  water,  it  is  neoessaiy 
to  repeat  the  distilUition  several  times,  continually  pouring  the  distillate 
back  again.  —  This  is  doubtless  the  reason  of  the  statement  made  by 
Scheele,  Komer,  Dolfuss,  Bucholz,  Schulze,  Gehlen,  and  Lichtenberg,  that 
acetic  acid  distilled  with  alcohol  yields  no  acetic  ether,  unless  a  small 
quantity  of  a  strong  mineral  acid  be  added ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Lauragais,  Fourcroy,  Pelletier,  senr.,  &  J.  Bell,  Spielmann,  Westendorf, 
Hermbstadt,  Leonhardi,   Richter,  Chenevix  {GUb.  72,  192),   Thenard, 
BouUay,  N.  E.  Henry,  and  others,  probably  because  they  cohobated  the 
product  more  freouently,  obtained  the  acetic  ether  merely  by  distilling 
acetic  acid  with  alcohol.  —  A  small  quantity  of  acetic  ether  is  formed  by 
placing  acetic  acid  for  a  considerable  time  in  contaet  with  absolute 
alcohol,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.    (Boullay,  Bull.  Pharm,  1,  111.) 
Even  mixtures  containing  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  in  the  dilute  state,  such 
as  wiue-lees,  or  wine  which  has  passed  [partially]  into  the  state  of  aeetons 
formation,  or  vinegar  [still  containing  a  portion  of  alcohol  not  converted 
into  acetic  acid],  yield  by  distillation  a  kind  of  brandy  or  vinegar  oon- 
taining  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  ether,  which  imparts  to  the  brandy  % 
peculiar  taste  and  odour.   (Voigt,  TcBckenb,  17B3;  Derosne,  Ann.  Chim, 
68,  331;  also  OiUb.  32,  202  ;  Mojon,  J.  Phys.  75,  55 ;  Sidser,  Rupert.  19, 
255.)     A  portion  of  this  ether  was  perhaps  formed  before  the  distillation 
by  the  continued  contact  of  the  two  bodies.  —  But  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  nitric  or  hydrofluoric  acid  (Scheele),  or  of  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  or  oxalic  acid  (but  not  phosphoric,  sulphurous,  or  tartaric 
acid  (Thenard),  greatly  accelerates,  by  its  water-forming  power,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  acetic  ether,  so  that  m  many  cases  a  single  distillation  is 
sufficient  to  convert  the  greater  part  of  the  ucohol  into  acetic  ether.  —  A 
mixture  of  4  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  4  pts.  glacial  aoetic  acid,  and  1  pi.  oil 
of  vitriol,  set  aside  for  a  few  days,  forms  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  ether, 
which  separates  on  addition  of  water.  (Catel,  A.  GehZ.  5,  692.)  -^  Chloride 
of  arsenic  acts  like  the  mineral  acids  in  accelerating  the  formation  of  the 
ether.  (Duflos,  N.  Tr.  6,  2,  136.) -— Aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
of  such  strength  as  to  boil  at  140°,  forms  with  alcohol  alone,  merely  a 
trace  of  vinic  ether,  but  with  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  it  fiusilitates  the 
formation   of  acetic  ether,  just  as  sulphuric  acid  does.    (Mitscherlicb, 
N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  7,  10.)  —  Acetic  ether  is  likewise  obtained  b^  dia- 
tilling  alcohol  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  an  acetate.     If  the  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  at  most  sufficient  to  saturate  the  base  of  the  aeetat^  the 
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formaiion  of  aceiio  ether  goes  on  as  alowly  as  when  acetic  acid  and  alcohol 

are  distilled  together  without  addition  of  another  acid;  but  if,  as  Scheele 

recommends,  the  sulphuric  acid  be  added  in  excess,  a  single  distillation  is 

sufficient  to  convert  nearly  all  the  alcohol  into  acetic  ether.  —  If  a  stream 

of  carbonic  acid  gas  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  in 

absolute  alcohol^  so  as  to  throw  down  carbonate  of  potash  (I,  127),  the 

supernatant  liquid  is  found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetic 

ether.  (Pelouze.)  —  On  the  formatioii  of  acetio  ether  under  the  influence  of  the 
stronger  acids,  see  also  Jonas  (ArcA.  Phtrm,  [2],  72,  9;  PAarm.  Centr.  1850,  479.) 

2.  One  pt.  of  vinic  ether  gradually  mixed  with  2  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  then  with  1  pt*  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  acquires  the  odour  of  acetic 
ether,  and  yields  that  product  b^  distillation.    (Duflos,  IT.  Tr,  6,  1,  307.) 

8.  When  3  pts.  of  sulphovmate  of  lime  are  distilled  with  1  pt.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  or  when  sulphovinate  of  potash  is  distilled  with  acetate 
of  potash,  or  a  strong  solution  of  phosphorinic  acid  with  acetate  of  potash, 
a  large  quantity  of  acetio  ether  is  ootained  (Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm.  13, 
81  and  32,  and  Chim,  organ.  1,  399  and  400): 

C*H»CaO«,2SO»  +  C*H<b<  I-  C^HW  +  CaO.SO*  +  H0,SO*. 
and: 

C<H»K0*,2S0»  +  C<H«KO<  -  C«H«0<  +  •2(K0,S0^. 

Acetic  ether  also  passes  over  in  the  distillation  of  sulphorinio  acid  with 
acetic  acid.  ^Mitscherlich.)  This  however  does  not  prove  that  in  the 
preparation  of  acetic  ether  from  alcohol,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  acetic  acid,  the 
formation  of  acetio  ether  is  preceded  by  that  of  sulphovinie  acid;  for  this 
mixture  contains  no  sulphovinie  acid — not  even  wnen  part  of  the  acetic 
ether  is  distilled  off  from  it.  Moreover  the  formation  of  the  acetic  ether 
is  powerfully  assisted  by  other  mineral  acids — hydrochloric  acid,  for 
example;  and  in  this  case  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  preceded  by  the 
formation  of  hydrochloric  ether;  for  hydrochloric  acid  is  much  less  dis- 
posed to  form  hydrochloric  ether  with  alcohol  than  to  produce  acetio 
ether  with  alcohol  and  acetic  acid;  and  hydrochloric  ether  cannot  be  con« 
verted  into  acetic  ether  by  distillation  with  acetio  acid.  (Mitscherlich, 
N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$,  7,  10.) 

4.  In  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of  ethylene  by  water  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun  s  rays.  (Mitscherlich,  p.  380.) 

Preparojtion.  E^ual  parts  of  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid  are  dis* 
tilled  together,  the  distillate  being  frequently  poured  back,  and  the  distil- 
lation continued  from  3  to  15  times,  almost  to  dryness,  but  lastly  till  only 
half  the  liquid  has  distilled  over;  the  acetic  ether  may  then  be  separated 
from  the  distillate  by  caustic  potash  or  lime-water.  —  Lauragais  and 
Pelletier  made  use  of  glacial  acetic  acid  prepared  from  acetate  of  copper 
{Kup/erspirittu,  p.  288);  the  quantity  of  acetic  ether  obtained  amounted 
to  0*8  of  the  alcohol  used.  Spielmann,  Westendorf,  and  Th^nard,  used 
the  acetic  acid  separated  by  oil  of  vitriol  from  an  anhydrous  acetate; 
Th6nard  obtained  98  pts,  of  acetic  ether  from  100  pts.  of  alcohol. 

2.  A  mixture  of  sdcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid  in  equal  parts  is  dis- 
tilled  with  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol.  (Scheele, 
Thenard.)  — 100  pts.  alcohol,  63  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  17  oil  of  vitriol, 
yield  125  pts.  of  a  distillate  consisting  almost  wholly  of  acetic  ether, 
which  may  be  purified  by  placing  it  for  half  an  hour  in  contact  with 
.10  pts.  of  hydrate  of  potash. «— 100  pts.  alcohol,  100  pts,  acetic  acid^  and 
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50  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  yield  125  pts.  of  acetic  ether.  (Schulze.)  — 100  pis* 
of  alcohol  of  36''  Bm.  and  17  pts.  strong  acetic  acid  of  10^  or  11°  Bm.  di^ 
tilled  with  17  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  the  distillate  being  freqnentlj  retumed, 
yield  122  pts.  of  pure  acetic  ether.  (Guiboart,  J.  Fharm.  3,  417.) 

3.  An  acetate  is  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  a  quantity  of 
oil  of  vitriol  somewhat  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  base.  —  The 
alcohol  may  first  be  poured  upon  the  acetate,  and  then  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  the  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  first  mixed  and  then  poured  upon 
the  acetate.  —  Henry,  from  100  pts.  alcohol,  100  pts.  acetate  of  copper, 
and  100  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  obtained  107  pts.  of  acetic  ether,  which  how- 
ever appeared  to  contain  a  little  vinic  ether.  —  Voigt  distils   10  pts. 
of  alcohol  with  16  pts.  acetate  of  potash  and  6  pts.  oil  of  vitrioL  — 
Westrnmb,  2  pts.  alcohol  with  2  pts.  acetate  of  potash  and  1  pt.  oil  of 
vitriol. —  Liebig  distils  10  pts.  of  pounded  crystallized  acetate  of  soda 
with  a  mixture  of  15  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  6  pts.  85  per  cent,  alcohol  at 
a  gentle  heat  at  first,  but  afterwards  at  a  tolerably  strong  heat;  mixes 
the  distillate  in  a  tubulated  retort  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potash  to 
neutralize  it;  introduces  into  the  distillate  an  equal  volume  of  chloride 
of  calcium;  and  rectifies  after  a  few  hours  in  the  water-bath.     In  this 
manner,  he  obtains  6  pts.  of  acetic  ether^  which  may  be  freed  from  any 
residual  alcohol  by  again  digesting  it  with  chloride  of  calcium,   then 
pouring  it  off  and  rectifying.     Any  vinic  ether  that  may  be  mixed  with 
it  passes  over  at  the  commencement  of  the  distillation.  — Sebille- Auger 
(J,  Ghim.  mid,  8,  237)  mixes  30  kilograms  of  pulverized  and  dehydrated 
acetate  of  soda  with  43  litres  of  alcohol  of  32^,  in  a  copper  still  provided 
with  a  silver  condensing  tube,  and  then  adds  18  lulograms  of  oil  of 
vitriol  [which  quantity  however  is  but  just  sufficient  to  saturate  the  soda]. 
A  large  portion  of  the  acetic  ether  is  driven  over  by  the  heat  evolved  on 
adding  the  oil  of  vitriol;  afterwards  the  distillation  is  carried  almost  to 
dryness  by  application  of  heat  without,  and  in  this  manner  there  is 
obtained  bQ  kilogr.  of  crude  acetic  ether,  which  is  shaken  up  and  set 
aside  with  1  kilogr.  of  slaked  lime,  then  decanted  and  distilled,  the  first 
distillate  which  is  yellow  and  turbid,  and  the  last  which  is  brown  and 
acid,  being  kept  apart.     The  product  thus  obtained  is  40  kilogr.  of  pure 
acetic  ether  of  sp.  gr.  0*90,  containing  only  small  quantities  of  alcohol 
and  water.  —  Fiedler  mixes  16  pts.  of  crystallized  acetate  of  lead  with 
4  pts.  [too  little]  oil  of  vitriol  and  6  pts.  alcohol;   Dingier  {A.  Tr,  12, 
1,  131),  16  pts.  crystallized  acetate  of  lead  with  10  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and 
16  pts.  alcohol.  —  Bncholz  mixes  40  pts.  of  crystallized  acetate  of  lead 
with  23  pts,  oil  of  vitriol  and  20  pts.  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol ;  distils  off 
24  pts.  of  pure  acetic  ether;  then  changes  the  receiver  and  collects  4  pts. 
of  a  liquid,  from  which,  by  agitution  with  caustic  potash,  1^  pt.  acetic 
ether  separates  and  rises  to  the  surface.     He  then  agitates  the  whole  of 
the  acetic  ether  with  caustic  potash,  separates  it  therefrom  by  a  funnel, 
and  rectifies  it.  —  19  pts.  crystallized  acetate  of  lead  distilled  with  9  pts. 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  6  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*835,  yield  1 0*4  pts. 
of  crude  acetic  ether,  which,  when  shaken  up  with  aqueous  carbonate  of 
potash  and  rectified,  yields  7*75  pts.  of  acetic  ether  of  sp.  gr.  0*888. 
(Bette,  Ann.  Fharm.  31,  204.) — Liebig  distils  a  mixture  of  16  pts. 
anhydrous  acetate  of  lead  (dehydrated  by  melting  it  in  a  basin  and 
stirring  constantly),  5  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  4}-  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  and 
obtains  6  pts.  of  acetic  ether,  which  may  be  separated  by  agitation  with 
water,  and  then  freed  from  vinic  ether  by  heating  it  to  40^.     This  acetie 
ether  is  then  shaken  up  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda  to  remove  0ul« 
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phurou9  and  firee  acetic  i^id,  and  then  digested  with  lumps  of  chloride  of 
calcium  renewed  from  time  to  time;  the  chloride  of  calcium  combiner 
with  all  the  water^  and  settles  to  the  bottom  in  a  layer,  from  whidi  the 
acetic  ether  is  poured  off  and  rectified. 

Acetic  ether  maj  be  purified  from  alcohol  by  agitation  with  water, 
solution  of  potash,  or  chloride  of  calcium;  from  acetic  and  sulphurous 
acid  by  agitation  with  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  or  lime,  which  how- 
ever must  not  be  allowed  to  act  long  or  at  high  temperatures,  otherwise 
they  will  decompose  it;  from  water  by  chloride  of  calcium;  and  from  any 
vinic  ether  that  may  be  present,  by  fractional  distillation,  the  vinic  ether 
being  the  more  volatile  of  the  two.  —  To  obtain  acetic  ether  perfectly 
free  from  alcohol,  for  analysis,  Dumas  &  BouUay  shook  it  up  with  water, 
fifteen  times,  using  fresh  water  each  time,  and  thereby  raised  the  vapour- 
density  from  2'40  to  3*06 ;  by  this  treatment,  however,  the  greater  part 
of  the  acetic  ether  was  taken  up  by  the  water. 

[On  the  preparation  of  acetic  ether,  see  also :  H.  Becker  {Arch.  Pharm,  [2], 
62,  163;  72,  15  and  147)  ;  Schenkel  &  Rieckher  {Jakrb.  pr.  Pharm,  20,  193} ;  Mohr 
{Arch,  Pharm,  [2],  65,  1);  Marsson  {Arch,  Pharm,  [2],  66,  257)]. 

Properties,  Transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid.  Sp.  gr.  0-812 
(Hermbstadt);  0-862  (Chenevix);  0*866  at  T*'  (Th^nard);  0*882  at  18° 
(Gehlen);  0  90691  at  O^" (Pierre,  N.Ann,  Chim,  Pkys.  19,  207);  0*91046 
(H.  Kopp,  Pogg,  72,  I);  0  906  at  17*5°  (Marsson);  0*903  at  l?"" 
(H.  Becker) ;  0*932  at  20°  (Gossmann,  Arch,  Pharm,  [2]  73,  3.)  — 
Boiling  point  71°,  at  0*75  met.  pressure  (Th6nard);  74  at  0*76  met. 
(Dumas  &  Boullay);  70  14°  at  0*7665  met.  (Pierre);  74*8°  at  0*76  met. 
(H.  Kopp);  77*5*'  at  27''10'''  (in  a  silver  vessel;  pure  acetic  ether  is 
easily  heated  above  its  true  boiling  point)  (H.  Becker);  83°  in  a  glass 
vessel  (Gossmann);  74*6°  at  0*762  met.  (Andrews,  Chem,  Soc,  Qu,  J,  1, 
27) ;  74°  (Person,  Compt,  rend,  23,  524).  —  Vapour-density  =  306 
(Boullay  and  Dumas).  Has  an  agreeable  odour  and  a  pleasant  astringent 
taste ;  aoes  not  redden  litmus. 

Dumas  & 

Boullay.  Liebig. 


8C   48 

8  H  8 

....     54-55     .. 
....       9-09     ., 
....     36-36     . 

53-95 

8-72 
37*33 

54-47 

9*67 

4  O  32 

35-86 

C8H80* 88 

C-Taponr 

...  100*00     . 

Vol, 
8 
8 
2 

10000 

1 

10000 

Density. 
3*3280 

H-eas 

0-5544 

o^"  • 

O-gaa 

2-2186 

Vapour  of  Acetic  ether    .... 

2 

1 

6-1010 
3-0505 

Decompositions,  1.  Acetic  e&er  bums  when  set  on  fire  with  a 
yellowish  white  flame,  giving  off  vapours  of  acetic  acid,  and  leaving  that 
acid  in  the  liquid^'state.  (Scheele,  Th^nard.)  In  the  lamp  without  flame 
it  behaves  like  ether  and  alcohol.  When  it  is  burnt  in  B&ttger*s  glow- 
lamp  having  an  asbestus  wick  and  a  cap  (p.  209),  a  transparent  and 
colourless  distillate  is  obtained  which  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*992,  reddens 
litmus,  and  has  an  odour  not  so  unpleasant  as  that  of  the  lampic  obtained 
from  vinic  ether,  but  more  like  that  of  acetic  ether.  It  produces  tur- 
bidity with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  forms  after  a  while  a  greyish  white 
precipitate.     But  it  does  not  reduce  the  solutions  of  mercury,  gold,  or 

YOL.   VIII.  2  Jt 
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platinam,  even  at  a  boiling  beat,  neitber  does  it  become  coloured  when 
beated  with  oil  of  vitriol.  (R.  Bottger,  J.  pr,  Chem,  12,  337;  also  N.  Br. 
Arch.  13,  275.)  Acetic  ether  kept  in  a  bottle  half  fall  of  air  qnickly 
turns  sour.  —  3.  It  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  quickly  at  first  and  with  great 
evolution  of  heat,  afterwards  more  slowly,  giving  off  a  large  qnanlitj 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  mixed  with  chloride  of  ethyl,  a  small  quantity 
of  acetic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  In  this  reaction,  the  acetic 
ether  is  first  converted  for  the  most  part  into  C*CPH*0*  (Malagati), 
then  by  continued  action  of  the  chlorine,  into  GH]IPH'0^  then  into 
C^Cl^H^O*,  then  into  C«C1»H»0*,  then  into  C*C1«H»0*,  then  into 
(XJFHO*,  and  finally  into  C^CTO*.  (Leblanc.)— 4.  Acetic  ether  di»- 
tilled  with  nitric  acid  yields  acetic  acid,  and,  according  to  Henry, 
leaves  a  residue  containing  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid.  —  5.  When 
distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  yields  vinic  ether  and  acetic  acid. 
(Boullay.)  Heated  with  an  equal  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 
chloride  of  ethyl  in  the  distillate,  and  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
residue.  (Duflos.)  —  7.  Distilled  with  chromic  and  sulphuric  acid,  it 
yields  acetic  acid  and  oxygen-ether  (aldehyde.)  (Duflos,  BerL  Jahrb. 
27,  1>  84.)  —  8.  In  contact  with  water  it  quickly  turns  sour,  that  liquid 
taking  up  the  acetic  acid.  (N .  E.  Henry.)  —  9.  Aqueous  potash  distilled 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetic  ether,  decomposes  it  quickly,  with 
formation  of  acetate  of  potash  (Scheele);  in  this  case,  according  to 
Chenevix  and  Th6nard,  hydrated  alcohol  distils  over;  and,  according  to 
Th^nard,  30  pts.  of  acetic  ether  yield  17  pts.  of  acetate  of  potash, 
and  somewhat  more  than  15  pts.  of  alcohol  (a  portion  of  the  alcohol 
was  lost);  the  same  decomposition  is  exhibited  when  vapour  of  acetic 
ether  is  passed  through  aqueous  potash.  (Boullay.)  An  acetate  is  also 
formed  when  acetic  ether  is  kept  in  contact  for  four  years  at  ordinary 
temperatures  with  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  ferroso-ferric  oxide  or  mer- 
curic oxide;  with  mercuric  oxide  it  forms  mercurous  as  well  as  mercuric 
acetate.  Zinc  and  iron  also  form  small  quantities  of  acetate;  but  ferric 
oxide,  arsenions  acid,  antimony,  bismuth,  tin,  and  copper,  have  no  action 
upon  it.  (N.  E.  Henry.)  —  10.  A  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash 
absorbs  acetic  ether  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  when  strongly 
heated  with  it,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  forms 
acetate  of  potash  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  73,  152): 

CSRSQ^  +  2(HO.KO)  «  2C<H»K0<  +  4H. 

Acetic  ether  dehydrated  over  chloride  of  calcium  is  not  decomposed  by 
hydrate  of  potash  which  has  been  freed  by  fusion  from  excess  of  water. 
(Duflos.) 

11.  Potassium  decomposes  acetic  ether,  evolving  great  heat,  often 
suflicient  to  set  the  liquid  on  fire,  and  converts  it  into  a  mass  which 
appears  to  contain  acetyl  ite  or  even  aldehydate  of  potash,  besides  ethylate 
of  potassium.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.  Fogg.  50,  98.)  When  potassium  is 
added  by  small  portions  to  excess  of  acetic  ether,  the  liquid  being 
cooled  from  without  during  the  addition  of  the  potassium,  but  afterwards 
'  heated  to  the  boiling  point:  it  deposits  on  cooling,  white  saline  flocks,  or 

if  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  potassium  has  been  used,  solidifies  in  a 
\  crystalline  mass.     This  mass  dissolves  in  water,  while  the  undecomposed 

I  portion  of  the  acetic  ether  separates  out.     The  aqueous  solution  when 

'  distilled,  gives  ofi*  a  mixture  of  acetic  ether  and  alcohol,  and  leaves  a 

I  brown  alkaline  liquid,  which  when  placed  over  mercury,  greedily  absorbs 

:  oxygen,  and  thereby  loses  the  power  of  precipitating  the  metal  from 
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nitrate  of  silyer  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  brown  liquid  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid  deposits  flakes  of  brown  resin,  and  if  subsequently  distilled  out  of 
contact  of  air^  yields  an  acid  like  acetic  acid  and  not  possessing  the  odour 
of  aldehyde;  this  acid  dissolves  oxide  of  silver^  but  deposits  the  metal 
on  the  application  of  heat,  and  forms  acetate  of  silver  when  heated  with 
excess  of  oxide  of  silver.  (Lbwig  &  Weidmann.) — [Lbwig  &  Weidmann 
give  for  hypothetically  anhydrous  hypoacetylous  acid,  the  formula 
OH'O^,  and  express  the  reaction  by  the  equation: 

2C8H80<  +  3K  =  K0,C8HiW  +  2(K0,C^H>0W)  5 

But  ethylate  of  potassium  is  not  KCC^H^W,  but  KO,C*H«0=C*H*KO*. 
The  following  equation  is  simpler: 

C»H80<  +  2K  «  C*H»KO«  +  C*H>KO«. 

The  latter  body  would  be  aldehyde  having  1  H  replaced  by  1  K,  and 
when  dissolved  in  water,  would  form  potash  and  aldehyde,  which  how- 
ever, if  the  air  were  not  completely  excluded,  ^ould  be  partially  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid.  Lowig  &  Weidmann,  however,  did  not  obtain 
any  indication  of  the  presence  of  aldehyde.] 

Combinations.  Acetic  ether  dissolves  in  7  pts.  of  Water  (Thenard), 
in  9  pts.  (Gehlen),  forming  a  solution  which  when  recently  prepared 
does  not  redden  litmus.  —  %  According  to  Mohr  {Arch,  Pkarm,  [2], 
65,  1)  it  dissolves  in  11  or  12  times  its  weight  of  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  according  to  Becker  {Arch,  Fharm  [2],  72,  15  and  147) 
it  dissolves  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  about  12  pts.  of  water,  and 
dissolves  from  tS  ^  Vt  ^^  ^^^^  liquid;  according  to  Marsson  {Arch, 
Fharm,  [2],  66,  257)  it  gives  up  scarcely  5  per  cent,  of  its  volume  to  an 
equal  volume  of  water  at  17*5°.  IT 

Acetic  ether  dissolves  Phosphorus,  forming  a  solution  precipitable 
by  water.  (N.  E.  Henry.) 

Dissolves  only  0*6  per  cent,  of  Sulphur,  (Favre). 

Mixes  with  strong  mineral  acids.  (Westendorff.) 

If  previously  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  which,  together  with 
the  water,  settles  to  the  bottom  forming  an  oily  stratum,  it  dissolves  large 
additional  quantities  of  chloride  of  calcium^  forming  a  thick  mixture 
which  solidifies  in  a  stiff  crystalline  magma.  This  crystalline  compound, 
which  resembles  the  alcoholates  and  may  be  obtained  quite  dry  by 
pressure  between  paper,  gives  off  the  ether  at  the  heat  of  the  water- 
bath,  withoat  fusion  and  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  purity,  and  is  resolved 
by  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  or  by  exposure  to  moist  air, 
into  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium  and  free  acetic  ether.  (Liebig.) 

Acetic  ether  is  capable  of  combining  with  Bichloride  of  Tin, 
(Lewy.) 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol  and  Ether,  and  is  separated 
from  the  latter  by  water.  Sweetened  Acetic  Acid,  versusste  JEssigsaure, 
Spiritus  dulcificatus,  Liquor  anodynus  vegetahUis  Westendorfii,  is  a 
mixture  of  acetic  ether  and  alcohol. 

It  mixes  with  concentrated  Acetic  add.  (Westendorf.) 

It  dissolves  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile,  also  resins,  many  organic 
acids,  <S:c. 
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THE  SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 


OF  THB 


CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Cavendisli  Society  for  the  year 
1853  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chemical  Society,  No.  5^ 
Cavendish  Square,  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  March,  at  three  o*cIock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chair  was  token  by  Thomas  Gbahaic,  Esq.,  F.KS., 
President,  who  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

''The  statement  which  the  Council  have  to  submit  to  the 
Members  at  this  the  sixth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Cavendish 
Society,  will  not,  they  trust,  be  thought  less  satisfactory  than  that 
of  any  former  year.  The  continued  accession  of  new  Members, 
who  on  joining  the  Society,  become  subscribers  firom  the  com- 
mencement, affords  sti'ong  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
all  the  works  of  the  Society  are  held,  and  justifies  the  course 
pursued  by  previous  Councils,  in  providing  for  the  demand  which 
now  annually  occurs  for  the  books  relating  to  past  years.  This 
constantly  occurring  addition  of  Members  has  raised  the  number 
of  those  who  have  subscribed  for  the  years  1848,  1849  and  1860, 
the  three  first  years  of  the  Society,  to  about  a  thousand ;  yet  as 
some  of  these  have  fallen  off,  from  death  and  other  causes,  the 
income  of  the  Society  must  be  estimated  at  rather  less  than  the 
sum  derivable  from  a  subscription  list  of  that  extent.  The  increase 
in  the  amount  of  subscriptions  received  since  the  last  Anniversary 
Meeting,  as  compared  with  the  statement  of  preceding  years,  is 
the  more  satisfactory,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
unavoidable  delay  which  has  occurred  in  completing  the  works  for 
1852.  This  delay  has  been  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  the 
Council,  and  they  trust  the  arrangements  they  have  made  for  the 
future,  will  obviate  a  repetition  of  it. 

^  The  Council,  having  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Professob 
BiscHOF,  of  Bonn,  by  which  the  latter  undertook  to  furnish  to  the 
Society,  a  new  edition  of  his  '  Elements  of  Chemical  and  Physical 
Geology,'  written  expressly  for  them,  it  was  expected  that  the  first 
volume  of  this  work  would  have  been  ready  for  delivery,  as  one  of 
those  issued  for  1852;  it  was  found  impossible,  however,  to  get 
the  work  ready  at  so  early  a  date,  and  therefore,  another  book  has 
been  substituted  for  it. 


*'  Three  works  have  been  prepared  for  1852,  namely,  the  first 
Tolnme  of  the  '  Organic  part  of  Gmelin's  Hand-book  of  Chemistiy,' 
the  aeoond  volume  of  Lehmank's  '  Physiological  Chemistry,'  and 
an  *  Atlas  of  Plates/  representing  the  Microscopic  appearance  of 
Crystalline  and  other  substances  relating  to  Physiol(^ical  Chemistrj, 
by  Db.  Otto  Funke.  These  works  all  possess  considerable  interest 
and  importance,  and  will,  it  is  confidently  anticipated,  add  to  the 
high  character  which  the  works  of  the  Society  have  acquired  in 
the  estimation  of  scientific  men. 

**  Gmelin,  in  the  volimie  now  issued,  introduces  the  subject  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  that  department  of  the  science  which  has  been 
most  prolific  of  late  years,  of  new  facts  and  theories.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  book  is  deroted  to  the  generalities  of  Organic 
Chemistry,  relating  to  the  formation  and  properties  of  organic 
compounds — their  transformations  and  decompositions, — ^their 
classification,  and  the  theories  which  have  been  adopted  with 
reference  to  their  constitution.  The  subject  has  been  well  brought 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  the  very  judicious  additions  which  have 
been  made  by  Mb.  Watts,  the  translator. 

**  The  recent  appearance  of  a  new  part  of  the  German  edition  of 
Gmelin's  work  seems  to  justifiy  the  anticipation  that  it  may  be 
completed  by  the  author  at  a  sufficiently  early  period  to  admit  of 
the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  translation. 

"The  second  volume  of  Lehmann's  *  Physiological  Chemistry,' 
which  has  been  prepared  as  the  second  of  the  Society's  books  for 
1852,  treats  of  the  animal  fluids  or  juices,  and  completes  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

"  The  third  work  which  the  Council  have  been  enabled  to  furnish 
to  the  Members  in  return  for  the  subscription  of  1 852,  consists  of 
a  series  of  beautifully  executed  plates,  containing  highlv  charac- 
teristic microscopic  representations  of  crystalline  and  organic 
objects,  which  are  referred  to  by  Pbofessob  Lehmanx  in  his 
'  Physiological  Chemistry.'  These  plates  have  been  recently  pro- 
duced in  Geimany  as  a  Supplement  to  Lehicank*s  work,  and  the 
Council,  having  ascertained  that  their  reproduction  in  this  country, 
with  an  equally  perfect  execution,  would  have  involved  a  very 
considerable  outlay,  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Grerman 
publishers,  by  which  they  have  been  supplied  with  the  number 
required  for  the  Members  of  the  Cavendish  Society  from  the  original 
engravings.  The  description  of  the  plates  has  been  translated  for 
the  Society  by  Db.  Paul. 

"  The  works  for  the  present  year,  1853,  are  in  progress  of  prepara- 
tion. Part  of  the  manuscript  of  the  first  volume  of  Pbofessob 
BiscH0F*s  work  has  already  been  received,  and  the  whole  is  pre- 
pared and  only  waiting  the  author's  final  revision.  It  will  be 
printed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  translation  of  the 
third  and  last  volume  of  Lehmann^s  '  Physiological  Chemistry*  is 
being  proceeded  with,  as  also  is  the  secona  volume  of  the  Organic 
part  of  Gmelik^s  *  Hand-book.' " 
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It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bajobnt,  seconded  by  M&.  Edjcuh i> 
GsEiiYES,  and  reselYed, 

*'  That  the  Report  just  read  be  received  and  adopted.'* 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  following  Gentlemen  were  declared  to  hare 
been  duly  elected: — 

w 

PrcjfOlciit 
Fbovebsoe  Gbaham,  F  JLS. 


Vite^renOrentf. 


AsTHim  Aiirnr,  F.G.S. 
Jacob  Bell,  F.L.S. 
PaoFBSsoB  B]iAin>B,  F.B.S. 
Eabl  of  Bttblikoton,  F.B.S. 
8£B  Jaxbs  Clabk,  M.D.«  F.B.S. 
Wa£xbb  Cbttm.  F.B.S. 


John  Davy,  MJ>.,  F.KS. 
MicHABL  Fabadat,  D.C.L.,  FJL8. 
J.  P.  Gassiot,  F.B.S. 
iSiB.  B.  Kavb,  M.D.,  F  B.S. 
W.  A.  MiLLBB,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

FbOPBSSOB  WHBATBTOlTBy  F  JLS. 


Cflttiuil. 


P<  J.  Chabot,  M.A«F.B.A.S. 
Wabbbk  Db  la  Bub,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S. 
W.  Fbbgttson,  F.CS. 
J.  J.  Gbiwik,  F.CS. 
T.  H.  Hekbt,  F.B.S. 
H.  Bbkob  Jonbs,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
G.  D.  liOKOSTAVFj  M.D.,  F.CS. 
T.  N.  B.  Mobsok,  F.L.S. 


John  Pebcv,  M.D.,  F.BJS. 

B.  POBBETT,  F.R.S. 

B.  H.  Sbmpib,  M.D. 

W.  Shabfbt,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

Albbbd  Sxbb,  F.R.S. 

E.  F.  Tbschhaohbb,  F.CS.. 

Chablxs  Tomubbok,  Esq. 

A.  W.  WuiLiAiCBOK,  Fh.D.,  F.CS. 


Bbbbt  Biavmobt  Lebson,  M.P.,  F.B.S.,  St  Tbamn's  HospitaL 


Thiopbilitb  Bbdwood,  Esq,  19,  Montngoe  Street,  Bnsaell  Square. 


It  was  resolved, 

**Tliat  Ms.  G.  B«  Bucktov,  Ma.  Dugald  Campbell^ 
and  Mb.  James  Tennant,  be  appointed  Auditoxs  for  the 
ensuing  year." 

The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted:— i* 

*^That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Pbe« 
8iD£NT»  Teejlsuebb,  and  Council,  for  their  services  to  the 
Society." 


^*  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Hokoeabt 
LocAi*  Secesiabies  for  their  services  to  the  Society." 


*'  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Chemioai. 
Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms  on  the  present  occasion." 

*  Tlie  Meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD,  Secbetabt, 

19,  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square. 

llABGH  IST,  1853. 


WORKS  OF  THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


1848. 

1.--0HEMI0AL  BfiPORTS   AND   MEMOIRS.     Edited  by  Thoi 
Gbxhax,  F.R.S.    (Out  of  Print.) 

8.— HAND-BOOK  OF  OHBMISTRT.     Bj  Lbopold  GuLur.     Trans- 
lated by  HBiraT  Watts,  B Jl.,  F.OA    VoL  I. 

1849. 

3.— HANIX-BOOK  OP  CHEMISTRY.    By  Lbopold  Gxxuk.  VoL  IL 
4.— HAKD-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRT.    Bt  Leopou>  Gmelih.    ToL  III. 

5.—THB   LIFE   AND    WORKS   OF  CAVENDISH.    ByDr.Gxoaas 
WiLBoir. 

1850. 

6.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmbldt.    Vol.  IV. 
7.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gxelik.    VoL  V. 

1861. 

8.— PHYSIOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY.      By    Paopsssoa     Lbhka»« 

Translated  by  Gboboe  E.  Day,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    VoL  L 
9.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gkxue.    VoL  VI. 

1852. 

10.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmelih.  VoL  VII. 

(Organic  Chemistry,  Vol.  I.) 
11.— PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  Pbofbssob  LsHXAinr.  VoL  II. 

12.— ATLAS  OF  PLATES  relating  to  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY.   By  Db.  Otto  Fufke. 

(Supplement  to  Lbhmane's  Phtsiolooical  Chbxistbt.) 

The  first  of  the  Society's  publications,  the  Tolume  of  Chemical 
Repokts  and  Memoibs,  being  out  of  print,  those  who  now  join  the 
Society,  and  desire  to  obtain  the  whole  of  Qmelin*s  Chemistry, 
may  be  supplied  with  the  first  yolume  of  this  work  on  payment  of 
half  the  Subscription  for  1848;  or  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Hand- 
Book  OF  Chemistbt  may  be  substituted  for  the  Chemicai.  Repobts 
▲KB  Memoibs  as  one  of  the  books  for  1848,  so  that  the  six  volumes 
of  Gmelin's  Ikoboanic  Chemistbt  and  The  Life  of  Cavekdish 
may  be  obtained  for  three  years'  subscription,  namely,  1848,  1849, 
and  1 860.  Members  commencing  firom  1 85 1  have  the  option  of  taking 
The  Life  of  Cavendish  instead  of  the  sixth  volume  of  Gmblik's 
Chemistbt  as  the  book  which  is  given  in  addition  to  the  first 
volume  of  Lehmakn's  Phtsiological  Chemistbt  for  that  year. 


